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COMMENTARY. 


CHAPTEE XXXn. 

This chapter consists of t-wo distinguisliable parts. The first continues 
the promises of the foregoing context, yers. 1-8. The second predicts in¬ 
tervening judgments both to Israel and his enemies, vers. 9-20. 

The first blessing promised in the former part is that of merciful and* 
righteous government, vers. 1, 2. The next is that of spiritual illumina¬ 
tion, vers. 3, 4. As the consequence of this, moral distinctions shall no 
longer be confounded, men shall be estimated at their real value ; a general 
prediction, which is here applied to two specific cases, vers. fi-8. 

The threatenings of the second part are specially addressed to the women 
of Judah, ver. 9. They include the desolation of the country and the 
downfall of Jerusalem, vers. 10-14. The evils are to last until a total 
change is wrought by an effusion of the Holy Spirit, vers. 15-18. But 
fearful changes are to intervene, for which believers must prepare them¬ 
selves by diligence in present duty, vers. 19, 20. 

1. Behold, for rigJiteomness shall reign a king, and rulers for justice shall 
rule. The usual translation is injustice and in righteousness, as descriptive 
epithets of the reign foretold. But as this idea is commonly expressed by 
the preposition the use of ^ here may have been intended to suggest,’ 
that he would reign not only justly , but for the very purpose of doing justice. 
The Hebrew particle denotes relation in its widest sense, but is most fre¬ 
quently equivalent to our to and for. The cognate noun and verb (rule and 
rulers) are combined as in the original. The ^ before is commonly 
agreed to mean as to, as for. It is a question among interpreters whether 
the king here predicted is Hezekiah or the Messiah. The truth appears to 
be that the promise is a general one, as if he had said, The day is coming'., 
when pow’-er shall be exercised and government administered, not as at pre¬ 
sent (in the reign of Ahaz), but with a view to the faithful execution of the 
laws. Of such an improvement Plezekiah’s reign was at least a beginning 
and a foretaste. The reference of to the apostles appears very forced, 
and is certainly not justified, much less required, by the promise in Mat. 
xix. 2B.. 

2. And a man shall he as a hkling-jdlace from the wind, and a covert from 
the rain (or storm), as channels of water in a dry place (or in drought), as 
the shadow of a heavy rock in a tveary land. Most of the late interpreters 
give the sense of a distributive pronoun, each {i. e. each of the chiefs 
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or piiiices in ven siidl! be^ t(:e. But liie wnrJ k if 

ever HO riHi'il exci'pt wlirii cuiiitei'ieil witli o pkiral verli, as in rliaps, ix. 19y 
20; xiii. H, 14 ; xi?. 18; xiw 2; xivxL 7« Tiie meaning rather is, iluit there 
shall be a man ! 1 |mih the lliroue, or at the hviul of tlie p^M\’eniiiieiiij 
insteaii «if opprcs.'^iiipp will proteet the helpless. This mar eilluir be iralo- 
finitflv niiderstornl, (»r applie*!, in an iiulirihiial and empliritie sense, to 
the The proteetion and reliol' are the same used iibove 

IE tdiap. iv. li, and xx\% The phrases hear^ rock, and lamb arc 

idioiiiatiia but rctiiiire no ixplaiiatioii. 

xlmi i!i€ eiks ffiliPiu tiiiii SiY iihiiP m! he d/up riiid ike dr/Hof them (hat 
hetit ektii! lu’iifhei}, Aerordiitd to analogy, is the future of a 

verb used repeatedly by Isaiah ;n ilio seiiro of iVe/n';a/ t-ulier at- or away 
from iiny id^jeet. for exiimple, cliap. xvii. 7, B; xxii. 4, 1.) 

Ill this C!iSe, however, a eoritniry iiieaiilDg seems to be so clearly 
both by the eontixt aioi the puruilelism, that most mterpreiory, ancient niid 
moilerii, eonenr in deriving it from or in supposing ir.( have been 
sometimes used in the sense of bliLHling, wlikdi the former verb has iu chap, 
vi. 10, aiiil ssix. 0. Biiine understand as iiieaiiiog svvrs or pi\)plietH, 
and their heartr,s: but liiost iiitfr[)reters apply both words to the 

people goiic-raily, as those wlm lial eyes hut saw not, and had ears but 
heard not, Compaiv the tiiivateiiiiig iii chap. vi. P, and the promise ia 
chap. xxix. 18. 

xind the heart |or miiui) (d the rmh jjieedless or reckless) s/fci// understand 
to knoir (or uuderstiUid mni the mig/ue ig’.s/<owii/eon.s* shall hastoi 

to speak cimr things (i. e. shall speak readily anti plaiishd. Borne iiiter- 
preters suppose that this last metaphor relates to scoffers at religion, who 
are eisewdjere represeiiled as stamiiiering hi derisioB of the Prophet's aclnioni- 
tioBS (chap, xxviii. 11). But it seems more natural to iiiiderstaiid the 
b0i!il3mlt‘feets here mentioned as deiiotiiig oiliirs of an imeliectuiii aod 
spiritual nature, negleet and ignorance of spiritual matters. The minds of 
men shall begin to be direeted to religious truth, and deiiToreil from igno¬ 
rance ami error in relatioii to it. 

i\ When men's eyes are thus opened, tlityi will no longer eonfoiinti the 
essential distinctions of moral eliaracter, hecaiiise they will no longer be 
deceived by mere appt'arances. Things will then be called by their right 
names. The jml yii the emphatic Beriptiiral sense, the wicked man) will 
m longer be called uohk {men will no longer attach ideas of dignity and 
greatness to the name or person of presuiiiptuons sinners), and the chad (or 
niggard) iriZI no m(we he sjwteu g/ (or /(,») «.s* UheraL The sense here given 

to rests wiiolly on the Jewish tradition, as the word^ occurs nowhere 
else in Scripture. Gesenius derives it by uplueresk from ^5?, and explains 
it to mean eunnhnj. The sense will then be, that a crafty policy shall no 
longer gain for him who practises it the reputation of niagnaniiiioiis liberality. 
Hitzig derives the word from to consume, and explains the clause as 
meaning that the wiister (prodigal or spendthrift) shall no longer be called 
generous. This last agrees best with the parallel clause, in wiiich the out¬ 
ward show’ of a good quality is distinguished from its actual possession. 
But both these versions rest upon dubious etymologies. On either supposi¬ 
tion, it is dear that this clause, like the other, coutains a specific iliustra- 
iion of the general truth that men shall be estimated at their real value. 

Ewald translates and TaugenicMs (good-for-nothing) and Wimibeuiel 
(hag-oi-wind). 
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IsiuH XXXIL 

0. Tile Prophet now clefme^ liis own expressions, or describes the cha- 
liicters wliicli they Ucnote. Th-i fool (/.s- one tcho) id!I speak foUp (in the 
Sbroiigost and worse sense), and his heavt ivill do to do udckedness 

and, to speak error unto (or apa'nist) JehoraJi (while at the same time he is 
merciless and cruel towards his feilow~mcn), to stmre (or leave cm.ptij) the 
soul oj the hnnrp'ij^ cunl the drink of the thirstp he will suffer to fall. The 
futures ill this terse express the idea of habitual action, he does, and will 
do so^. The iiifinitites convoy the same idea in a different form, by making 
prominent tlio design and eflbct of their nnlatvfai course. The common 
yersion, irnrk wad jnrictise, needlessly departs from the form of the original, 
in which the same yorb is repeated. To give it first the sense of devisinpj 
and then that ol ewecnlinj, is still more arbitrary, according to the 

older wrders^, means hypocrisp; according to the moderns, wickedness in 
general, but in a high degree. 

7. Such is the fool: ami mfor the churl, although his making money be not 
sinful in itself, Ids arms or insfruinents, the means which he employs, are 
evil. He that hastens to be rich can scarcely avoid the practice of dishonest 
arts and of uiikiiidiiess to the poor. Fie devlseth plots to destroy the op¬ 
pressed^ (or afflicted) with words of falsehood, and (i.c, even) in the jmor 
fnaifs) speaking right (L e, eyen when the poor man’s claim is just, or in a 
more general sense, ivhen the poor man jdeads his cause). The vaaiation in 

the form of the word ^^**3 (^73) is^ with great probability, supposed by 
Gesenius to have been intended to assimilate the form to 

8. As the wicked man’s true character is betrayed by his habitual acts, 
so the noble or generous man (and according to the Scriptures none is such 
but the troty good man) reveals his dispositions by his conduct— devises 
noble (or generous) things, and in noble (or generous) things he perseveres 
(literaily, on them he stands). 

. 9. Here, as in many other cases, the Prophet reverts to the prospect of 
approaching danger, which was to arouse the careless Jews from their 
security. As in chap, hi., 16, he addresses himself to the women of Jeru¬ 
salem, because to them an invasion would be peculiarly disastrous, and also 
perhaps because their luxurious habits contributed, more or less directly, to 
existing evils. Careless women, arise, hear mg voice ; confiding daughters, 
give ear unto my speech. Women and daughters are equivalent expressions. 
Careless and confiding (or secure), i. e. indifferent, because not apprehensive 
of the coming danger. 

10. Having called their attention in ver. 9, he now proceeds with the 

prediction which concerned them. In a year and more (literally, days 
above a year), ye shall tremble, ye confiding ones, for the vintage fails, the 
gathering shall not come. The English Version makes the time denoted to 
be that of the duration of the threatened evil. D'P) is by some ex¬ 

plained to mean, during the remrnnder of the year ; but the version above 
given agrees best with the form of the original. 

11. He now speaks as if the event had already taken place, and calls 
upon them to express their sorrow and alarm by the usual signs of mourn¬ 
ing. Tremble, ye careless (wo7iieii); quaJee, ye confiding {ones); strip you and 
make you hare, and gird (sackcloth) on yoio' loins. A remarkable anomaly 
in this verse is the masculine form of the first imperative and the singular 
form of the others. Ewald explains the latter as contractions for 
.njpy, but admits that there are no analogous forms elsewhere. Knobel 
thinks it possible that the forms are infinitives with local or directive n {fo 
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tremlling, sUifn girding!) but this is equaHymthout example. Gesenius 
Hitzig, and others, make them paragogic forms, in iihich ease both the 

gender and number are anomalous. . j. 

12. Mouniinq for the breasts (or beaimj on the breasts as a sign ol mourn¬ 
ing), for the pleasant fields, for the fruitful vine. The older writers explained 
breasts as a figure for productive grounds, or sources of supply;. Loivth 
connects it with ver. 11 {on your loins, on your breasts). Gesemus in his 
Commentary reads fields ; but in his Lexicon, he follows Paulus and 
the ancient versions in giving D'7?D its primaiy sense of stribng, especially 
upon the breast in sign of mourning. The same act is descnbod in Nahum 
ii 8 but by a different verb. This explanation is also given by Maurer, 
Henderson Ewald, Umbreit, and Enobel. It is favoured by the stnkmg 
analogy of xoVra and planyo (the words used by the Septuagiiit and Yulgate 
here) r both which have precisely the same primary and secondary meamng. 
The other explanation, which is still retained by Hitzig, Hendewerk, and 
Bames, is recommended by the usage of 1??, and by the tact that rtl is 
twice used afterwards in this same sentence, to denote the subject or occasion 
of the sorrow. The argument founded on the masculine lorm anfiD has 
less weight on aceonnt of the anomalies in vcr. 11 , and the remoteness of 

the feminine antecedent. ■ 

IS. Upon the land of my people thorn (and) thistle shall come up, for 

(they shall even come up) u^jon all (thy) hoiises of pleasure, 0 joyous 
city / or, upon all houses of ‘pleaBure (in) the joyous city.^ The true sense 
of the seems to he that expressed above in the translation. Most inter¬ 
preters, however, employ yea as an equivalent. According to Hendewerk, 
this predicts only a partial and temporary desolation, and Knobei applies 
it to the pleasure-grounds and houses without the walls, which is a mere 


gratuitous assumption, ^ 7 7 • \ 

14. For the palace is forsaken^ the crowd of the city (or the crowded city) 
left, MU and watcJi4o'wer (are) for caves (or dens) for ever, a joy (or 
favourite resort) of wild asses, a pasture of flocks. The use of the word 
2 )alace, and that in the singular number, clearly shews that the ^destruction 
of Jerusalem itself is here predicted, although Knobei still maintains that 
palace means country-houses. The next clause likewise contains a refuta¬ 
tion of his hypothesis, originally means a hill, but is applied as a 
proper name (Ophel) to the southern extremity of mount Moriah, overhang- 
mg the spot where the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hiimom meet. ^ The 
top of the ridge is flat, descending rapidly towards the south, sometimes by 
offsets of rock; the ground is tilled and planted with olive and other fruit- 
trees” (Robinson’s Palestine, i. p. 394). Most writers seem to make “ill? 
here mean instead of, which is at best a rare and doubtful sense. In the 
last edition of Bohinsou’s Gesemus, this explanation is relinquished and a 
local meaning given to the word, amid caverns, i. e. surrounded ly them. 
But this reverses the true meaning of the preposition, alout, round alout. 
If strictly understood, it would rather seem to mean that the hill and tower 
should enclose eaves or dens within their limits. Hendewerk, in order ^to 
avoid the conclusion that an actual destruction of the city is foretold, explains 
the verse as meaning that the people should shut themselves and their pattle 
up within the walls, so that the interior of the city, for a time, would ho 
changed into a pasture-ground. 

15. The desolation having been described in ver. 14 as of indefinite 
duration, this verse‘states more explicitly how long it is to last. Until the 


Spnrit is poured out upon us from on high, and the wilderness becomes a 
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fruitful field, and the fruitful field is reckoned to the forest. The general 
meaning evidently is, until by a special divine influence a total revolution 
shall take place in the character, and as a necessary conse(][uence in the 
condition, of the people. The attempt to restrict it to the return from 
exile, or the day of Pentecost, or some great effusion of the Spirit on the 
Jews still future, perverts the passage by making that its whole meaning 
which at most is but a part. For the meaning of the figures, see the ex¬ 
position of chap. xxix. 17. In this connection they would seem to denote 
nothing more than total change, whereas in the other case the idea of an 
interchange appears to be made prominent. 

16. And justice shall abide in the wilderness, and righteousness in the 
fruitful field shall dtrelL This may either mean, that what is now a wilder¬ 
ness and what is now a fruitful field, shall alike be the abode of right¬ 
eousness, L e. of righteous men; or that both in the cultivation of the 
desert and in the desolation of the field, the righteousness of Grod shall he 
displayed. In favour of the former is the use of the word dwell, which 
implies a permanent condition, rather than a transient or occasional mani¬ 
festation. It also agrees better with the relation of this verse to that 
before it, as a part of the same sentence. If this be the meaning of the 
sixteenth verse, it seems to follow clearly, that the whole of the last clause 
of the fifteenth is a promise, since the same inhabitation of righteousness 
is here foretold in reference to the forest and the fruitful field. It is pos¬ 
sible indeed that these may he put for the whole land, as being the two 
parts into which ha had just before divided it. 

17. As the foregoing verse describes the effect of- the effusion of the 

Spirit to be universal righteousness, so this describes the natural and neces¬ 
sary consequence of righteousness itself, g'/ind the tvorh of righteousness 
shall he peace, and the ^ect of righteousness rest and assurance (or security) 
for ever. Both and strictly denote work, or rather that which 
is wrought, the product of labour. The translation of the former by/rmi5 
introduces a figure not in the original, as HWD is never so employed, 
although the verbal root is used to denote the generation of plants. The 
phrase not being limited in this case as it is in vers. 14, 15, must 

be taken in its widest sense. 

18. And my people shall abide in a home of peace, in sure dwellings, and 
in quiet resting-places. There is something tranquillizing in the very sound 
of this delightful promise, which, as usual, is limited to G-od’s own people, 
implying either that all should have become such, or that those who had 
not should be still perturbed and restless. 

19. And it shall hail in the downfall of the forest (i. e. so as to overthrow 
it), and the city shall he loiv in a low place (or humbled with humiliation), i.e. 
utterly brought down. If this be read as a direct continuation of the pro¬ 
mise in verse 18, it must be explained as a description of the downfall of 
some hostile power, and accordingly it has been referred by most interpre¬ 
ters to Nineveh, by Knobel to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, and by 
Henderson to the destruction of the Jewish polity at the beginning of the 
Christian dispensation. Others, thinking it more natural to assume one 
subject here and in ver. 18, regard this as another instance of prophetic 
recurrence -from remoter promises to nearer threats; as if he had said. 
Before these things can come to pass, the city must be brought low. This 
construction is entirely in keeping with the Prophet’s manner, as exempli¬ 
fied already in this very chapter. (See note on ver. 9 above). ^Most 
interpreters, howover, seem to fall into the usual error of regarding as 
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specific and exclusive wliat tlie Propliet liimseif lias left iinlimitecl and 
undefined. However natural and probable cerfain applications of tlie pas¬ 
sage may appear, the only sense which can with certainty be put upon it, 
is that some existing power must be humbled, either as a means or as a 
conse<|uence of the moral revolution which had been predicted. Knohel 
applies the first clause to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s army, and the 
second to the spiritual humiliation of the Jews, which is very iiniiaturaL 
The recent writers find a paronomasia in the phrase nill which 
Ewald imitates by combining,the words hagehi and verhagelL 

20. Blessed are ye iliat soiv heside all tucders, that send forth (he foot of 
•the ox and the ass. The allusion in this verse is supposed by some to he to 
pasturage, by others to tillage. Lowdh foilo^vs Chardin in applying the 
words to the practice of treading the ground by the feet of cattle before 
planting rice; Henderson to the act of setting them at liberty from the 
rope with which they wore tied by the foot. There is still more diversity 
of judgment with respect to the application of the metaphor. Of the latest 
writers who have been consulted, Knohcl understands the verse as con¬ 
trasting the condition of those who lived at liberty on tlie sea-side or by 
rivers, with theirs who wnre pent up and besieged in cities. sup¬ 

poses a particular allusion to the case of those who had escaped with their 
possessions from Jerusalem. Ilendo-werk applies the verse to the happy 
external condition of the people in the days of ibc Messiah. Henderson 
says it beautifully exhibits the free and unrestrained exertions of the 
apostles and other missionaries in sowing the seed of the kingdom in every 
part uf the wnidcL Ewald explains it exclusively of moral cultivation, as 
implying that none can expect to reap good wdthoiit diligently sowing it. 
Of all these explanations the last may be considered as'approaching nearest 
to the truth, because it requires least to be supplied by the imagination. 
Taking the whole connection into view, the meaning of this last verse 
seems to be, that as great revolutions are to bo expected, arising wholly or 
in part from moral causes, they aioue are safe,’ for the present and the 
future, who with patient assiduity perform wliat is required ; and provide, 
by the discharge of actual duty for contingencies which can iieillier bo 
escaped, nor provided for in any other nianne,r. 


CHAPTEE XXXIIL 

This chapter contains a general threateiiing of retribution to the eruunies 
,of Hod’s people, with particular reference to Sennacherib or the Ass;yr{a,n 
power. The spoiler shall himself be spoiled iii duo time, through, tlio 
divine interposition, and for the exaltation of Jehovah, vers. l-(b The 
state of desolation and alarm is followed by sudden doliverancje, vers. 7-13, 
The same vicissitudes are again described, hut. in another form, vers. 
14-10. The peace and security of Zion are set i'orili under ilio figures of 
a stationary tent, and of a spot surrounded by broad rivc.rs, yet impassnljlc 
to hostile vessels, ws. 20-22. By a beautiful iransitiou, the em.-my is 
described as such a vessel, but dismantled and abandoned to its enemies, 
ver. 23. The chapter closes with a gcriei'al promise of delLveraiuH) from 
suffering, as a consequence of pardoned sin, vor. 24. 

1. Woe to thee spoiimg and thou 'irast not ypo'dvd, dcadrinfj and they did 
not deceive thee I When thou shall cease to sjioil (hou shall be spoiled, and 
u'lien thou art done deceiving they shall deceive thee. Tire plural verbs In 
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both clauses are indefinitely construed as eq_uiYalcnts to tbe^passive partly 
ciplcs. The two ideas meant to be: expressed are those ot vloicncc and 
treachery, as the crying sins of arbitrary powers. The latest German 
waiters suppose both the verbs to be expressive ot robbery or^ spoliation, 
but without authority from usage. (See the note on chap. xxi. 2.) 
person addressed has been supposed by diiierent wuuters to be Nobucliad- 
nozzar, Antiochiis Epiphanes (Vitringa), Ferdinand II. (Coceeins), Anti¬ 
christ (Gill), and Satan (Jerome). Most interpreters snpposo it to be ben- 
naclicrib, cither as an individual or as a representative of the Assyrian 
power. Ill themselves, the words are applicable to an\^ oppressive and 
deceitful enemy, and may bo naturally so explained at the beginning of^the 
prophecy. This verso describes the enemy as acting without provocation, 
and also as having never yet experienced reverses. 

2, Jehomh, favour us; for thee we wall; he their arm in the mornings, 
also our salvatioii in time of trouble, Iiistcsad of their arm, Lowtii follows 
several of the ancient versions in reading mir arm, ^ Tlie common ^text has 
been variously explained as a prayer of iiie present lor the absoiit (V iti inga), 
of the Jewish for the Christian church (Do Dicii), ot the lleformed Gliurch 
for its defenders (Goceeius), &c., &c. Tiie truth seems to l)e, as T,a,rues 
well says, that Isaiah here interposes his own fiieimgs, and oilers ins own 
prayer "that God would be the strength of the mition, and then, with an 
immediate change of form, presents the prayer of the poople.^ ^ Arux is a 
coiiimoii Hebrew metaphor for strength c>r support, (bocchap. ix, IJ.) As 
to the mornings is an indefinite expression, understood by mmo to mean 
earlu or quiddij, by others every morn/n//(Kirnclii: npni npn 7:33)^ witli 
allusion to the daily attacks of the enemy (Henderson), or to the daily raorn- 
irio'sacriiit‘.o (Ifiscator). Calvin explains the wiiole clause^ thus, lie tiiou, 
who wast tlieir arm [Le, that of our fathers) in the inonung of old), 
also our salvation in time of troiihle. -Mut this is rather a Latm than a 


Ilehnnv construction. « , 

/I. At a nai.se of tumult (or tumultuous noise) the peoples jlee; at ihy 
rising the nations are scattered, Tiio modern notion, that the voice oi 
Jeliflvah. always means thunder, seems eniireiy a}'bitrary. iho voice and 
the rising u]> are parts of the same figure, and the one has no more rcler- 
eiKjo to afdiirJ phenomena in natiiro than the other. Ahen Ezra and Lowth 
suirnoso ih(‘se words to be addressed to Henuadicnb, all^ other writers to 
Jihovah himstiir. Jerome refers the first clause to the voKu.i of the <te^troy'“ 
in<^“ auwk Piseator to tiic tumult in th.c camp of the Assyrians, ^ijowth 
reads litij terrible voice, iu which, as he says, he follows the Beptuagiut and 
Ihishito,* The same combination occurs in Dan. x. il, (Goinpare h,ev. i- 
10, In.) Tim rising meant is not tlm ascent of the judge to ibc judgment- 
seat (Piscutor), nor the exaliatioii of the Assyrian power (Aben Ezra), but 
the act of rising from a state of seeming inaction, or as wlien one rouses 
himself to stritm (Dames). Tbosc words arc commonly applied to the 
divine inhu'posilion in the case of binniachenbh attaclmipon Jerusalem; 
but 'ihvvald understands tlunn more generally a,s denoting that such had 
ennr bean the effiud, of Jehovali’s presence, and must bo^ so still, homo 
arbitrarily translate the verse as a direct prediction {Jagmiif or a prayer 

your spoil shall he gathered [Hire) the gathering of the deimirer ; 
like the running of locusts rnitning on it. % another apostrophe, Iho 
lAopliet here mldresscs the enemy colleciiv'ely. E a naum^ of the 

locust, so culled from its devouring. (Bee the verb in Dent. xxviiL JB.) 
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Henderson translates the parallel terms, devouring locust and caterpillar- 
locimts, Tlie older writers understand this clause to mean as locmts are 
gathered, for the purpose of destroying them, even by children (Calvin), or 
by labourers in pits (Jerome), a custom still existing in Africa and Spain 
(Forerius). Junius explains it to mean that which locusts have gathered. 
But all the modern writers understand the -words to mean as locusts gather, 
L e. greedily and thoroughly, not leaving a tree or a held till they have 
stripped it (Bochart). As is the verb used to denote the gathering of 
firuits in harvest (chap. xvii. 5), G-esenius supposes a specific allusion to 
that usage here, like the harvesting of locusts, &c. The construction of the 
last clause is: like the running of locusts (shall one be) running on it (i. e. 
on the spoil). The verb PP^ denotes specifically the act of running eagerly, 
or with a view to satisfy the appetite. It is sometimes used to denote 
desire itself, which Umhreit assumes to be the meaning here {nach Heus- 
chrecken-Gier giert man darnach). Vitringa finds the fulfilment of this 
threatening in i Maceab. iv. 23, vi. 6. There is an old rabbinical tradition, 
which so explains this verse as to justify the seizure of the spoils of the ten 
tribes by the Jews, when found in the possession of the Assyrians. 

5. Ewaited is Jehovah because dwelling on high (or inhabiting a high 
place); he Jills (or has filled) Zion with judgment and righteousness. The 
first word being a passive participle, seems to denote not merely a con¬ 
dition, but a change. He has been exalted by the subjection of his enemies 
(Enobel), or by his mighty deeds in general. The future form adopted in 
the French Version (va etre magnijie) is needless and arbitrary. There is 
no need of making a relative (Titringa), or rendering it yea (Barnes), as 
it introduces an explanation of the statement in the first clause. High 'place 
is not put specifically for heaven (Gesenius), but for a lofty and command¬ 
ing position. The last clause probably denotes not the moral effects pro¬ 
duced upon the people (Ewald), hut the manifestation of Jehovah’s attri¬ 
butes. According to Hendewerk, this second clause is the beginning of the 
Messianic part of the first of the three prophecies contained in the chapter. 
Lowth introduces here his favourite idea of a chorus or choir of Jews 
representing the whole people. 

6, A nd he shall he the security of thy times, strength of salvations, wisdoyn 

and knmvledge, the fear of Jehovah, that is his treasure. Most interpreters 
connect HTI either with or pH as its subject: there shall be security 

in thy times ; or the security of thy times shall Be; or strength of salva¬ 
tions, &C-, shall be the security of thy times. But the simplest construction 
is the one proposed by Henderson, which supplies the subject from the 
foregoing verse, he (i.e. Jeho’vah, or it, i.e. his righteousness) shall he, &c. 
The object of address is supposed by some to be Hezekiab, by others the 
Messiah, but is most probably the people or the believer as an individual. 
Mis treasure may refer by an enallage personae to the same, or mean the 
treasure of Jehovah, that which he bestows. Hitzig supposes an allusion 
in the last clause to Hezekiah’s treasury, emptied by the tribute to Sen¬ 
nacherib, as if he had said, Henceforth the fear of the Lord shall be his 
treasure. Umbreit makes the first clause, by a forced construction, mean 
that the evil times should produce or foster faith, and that this should be a 
treasure to the people. pH, according to its etymology, means strength, 
hut in usage is applied exclusively to that arising from wealth. The original 
construction is perfectly intelligible, and much more expressive than such 
paraphrastic versions B>spossessio sakdaris (Glericus). According to Hende¬ 
werk, this verse proves that the only Messiah of whom Isaiah ever pro- 
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phesies is HezeMah! Knobel thinks that it must be addressed to the 
people, because Hezekiah was a pious man before. 

7. Behold^ their valiant ones cry without ; the amhassadors of^eace weep 
hiiterly. The Targum and some other ancient version seem to treat 

as a contraction of or Thus Aquila has hadfjffofuas 

auroTg^ Sjmmachus op&ijm/LOfj, the Vulgate videntes. But there is no 

example of the form for (See the note on chap. ix. 6.) Ewald reads 

and explains it as an adjective derived from synonymous with 
the Arabic ^ to fear. They fearful cry aloud. This coincides in mean¬ 
ing with the Septuagint Version ( h toj ^6(3oo avrojv). Most of the other 
modern writers identify the word substantially with Ariel in chap. xxix. 1, 
by reading in the plural, or with a suffix. The latest investi¬ 

gations, although still unsatisfactory, tend strongly to confirm the version 
given in the English Bible. (See Gesenius’s Thesaurus s. v.) Some, 
however, here as in chap. xxix. 1, give Ariel the sense of altar. Thus 
Grotius translates the words, behold their altar, and regards it as a derisive 
exclamation of the enemy, while Jarchi makes it a sorrowful ejaculation of 
the Jews themselves. Abeii Ezra and Kimclii give it the sense of mes¬ 
sengers, which is plainly a conjectural inference from the parallel expression. 
J. D. Michaelis characteristically makes it the name of a species of bird, 
and renders it Bolmlommel. The messengers mentioned in the other 
clause are not those sent by Hezekiah to Isaiah (2 Kings xix. 2), nor the 
Maccabees, as being both priests and heroes (Vitringa), nor the ministers 
of the gospel, nor the two apocalyptic witnesses (Gill), but probably the 
three men sent by Hezekiah to Rabshakeh (2 Kings xviii. 18), or perhaps 
the bearers of the tribute, weeping on account of Sennacherib’s refusal to 
fulfil his promise. Hendewerk supposes them to be called valiant, because 
they ventured into the enemy’s camp ; others because they were probably 
military chiefs. Their weeping is agreed by all interpreters to be in strict 
accordance with the ancient usage, as described, for example by Homer. 
According to Gocceius, the first clause is an exclamation at the death of 
Giistavns Adolphus. 

8. The highways are loasted^ the wayfarer ceasetli; he hreahs the covenant, 
despises cities, values no man. Those are not the words of the amhassadors 
reporting the condition of the country (Grotius), hut of the Prophet him¬ 
self describing it. The scene presented is not that of Protestant cities 
seized by Antichrist, and a stop put to a religious course and conversation 
(Gill), but the actual condition of Judea during the Assyrian invasion, 
(Compare Judges v. 6.) The verbs of the last clause are not to be indefi¬ 
nitely construed (Gocceius), nor do they agree with waijfarer, but with 
Sennacherib or the Assyrian, They are not to be rendered as pluperfects 
(Junius), but as preterites or descriptive presents. The meaning is not that 
he rejected the cities offered him by Hezekiah (Lowth), nor that he bar¬ 
barously disregarded the condition of thecon(|uored country (J. I).Michaelis), 
but that he despised its defences as unable to resist him. The last words 
may either mean that he has no regard to any man’s interest or wishes, or 
that he does not value human life. Some have strangely understood this 
as an impioiis reproach on God himself as having broken his engagements. 

9. The land mournetJi, languisheth ; Lebanon is ashamed, it pines away; 
Sharon is like a loildermss, and Bashan and Oarnnel cast (their leaves). 
The most fertile and fiourishing parts of the country are described as deso- 
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late. That tlie language is figurative, iiiay be inferred froia the fact tliat 
none of tho places ineiitioiied were in Judah. Hitzig and Hendewerk 
suppose the date of the prediction to be fixed the allusion to the falling 
of the leaf. But would this periodical change be represented as a sign of 
desolation ? According to Umbreit, Lebanon (the white mountain) is here 
deseribecl as blushing, but according to EwakI as turning pale. Barnes 
thinks the reference is to the places through Avhich the Assyrians had 
passed. J. D. Micliaelis follows up his favourite inode of exposition by 
asserting that denotes the buzzing of the gadfly, but is here used in 
the sense of sttHirming^ and applied to the hostile armies. Coeccius takes 
the same word in the sense of roarinf/. According to Grotius, the Sharon 
here meant is the one in Basliaii (1 Chron. v. 16). According to Cierieus, 
Lebanon is put for mount Hiphates, and the other places for places in 
Assyria. 

10. Xow tuill I arise, saith Jehovah, noio will lie lifted up, noiu loill 

I exalt myself The emphasis is not upon the pronoun (Barnes), which 
in that case would have been expressed in Hebrew, but upon the adverb 
woU', which is twice repeated to irnply that the time for the divine interpo¬ 
sition is arrived, and tiiat there shall be no more delay. According to 
Geseiiiiis, SpilK is for but others read 

11. Ye shall conceive chaff, ye shall bring Jorth stubble g your breath 
(asffire shall devour you. The first clause contains a common Scriptural 
figure for lailure and frustration. (See chap. xxvi. 18.) Chaff and stubble^ 
are not named as being dry and inniitritious food (Yitringa), which would 
be wholly out of place in this connection, but as worthless and perishable 
substances. Lowth follows Seeker and the Targiiin in reading 1DD for 
D!2ni'1 (pny spirit like fire shall consime you.) Grotius takes nil in the sense 
of anger, Clericus in that of pride. Calvin understands the clause to mean 
that their own breath should kindle the fire that destroyed them. As 
specimens of oj)posite extremes in exposition, it may be mentioned, that 
J. I). Michaelis applies this last clause to the infection of the plague as com¬ 
municated by the breath, Cocceiiis to the evils arising from the abuse of 
religious liberty in Germaiiv and Holland, and especially from efforts to 
reunite the Protestant and Eomish Churches, 

12. And nations shall be UmeAdlns (or burnings of liwe) ; thorns cut tip, 
in the fire they shall burn. By nations we are not to understand the 
different races mingled in Sennacherib’s army, but all nations that incur 
the wrath of Gocl. The same word himiings is applied to the aromatic 
fumigations used at ancient burials (Jer. xxxiv. 5), to which there may be 
some allusion here. The Hebrew wnrd according to analogy may be a noun 
of place (Hendewerk), but is commonly supposed to denote burnings, 
Clericus connects the clauses by supposing that the thorns are described as 
being burnt in lime-ldins. The ideas expressed are those of quickness and 
intensity. The thorns are perhaps described as cutup, to 'suggest that they 
are diy, and therefore more combustible. On this same verse J. I), 
Michaelis observes, that the Jews at that time burnt the bodies of the dead; 
Euobel, that they regarded the custom with abhorrence. The former adds 
that when they burnt the Assyrians they might be said to burn a nation. 
Gill of course refers the verse to the future destruction of anliehristian 
Rome. (Rev. xvii. 16,'xviii. 8.) 

13. Hear, ye far, ichat I have done, and hwiv, ye near, my might. 
By/ifr and the Targum understands confirmed saints and repentant 
sinners ; JuniuSj the Jews and Gentiles ; Hendewerk, the ten tribes and the 
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Jews; but Barnes, more naturally, all without exception. According tO' 
Hitzig, the near are commanded to know, because they can see for them¬ 
selves. Henderson retains the common version, acknowledge. According 
to Hendewerk, this is the beginning of a third distinct prediction. It is really 
an apostrophe, expressing the magnitude of the event predicted in the 
foregoing context, 

14. Afraid in Zion are the simters ; not at or near Zion, meaning the 
Assyrians (Sanctiiis), but in Zion, i. e, in Jerusalem, referring to the im¬ 
pious Jews themselves; trembling has seized the impious, a parallel expres¬ 
sion to sinners. The meaning hypocrites is rejected by the modern lexico¬ 
graphers for that of impjiire or gross sinners. So Calvin, in the margin of 
his version, has sceleratos. The persons so described are the wicked and 
unbelieving portion of the Jews. Gill applies the terms directly to formal 
professors in the reformed churches ; Grotius, to such of the Jews as had 
apostatized to heathenism in order to conciliate Sennacherib, On this far¬ 
fetched hypothesis Yitringa well remarks, that such expedients Avere un¬ 
known in ancient warfare, and that Sennacherib probably cared nothing as 
to the religion of those whom ho attacked. lYhat follows might be under¬ 
stood as the language of the Prophet himself, giving a reason for the terror 
of the wicked. Interpreters appear to be unanimous, however, in making 
it the language of the wiL-ked Jews themselves. At the same time, they 
differ greatly as to the time at wdiich these words must he supposed to 
have been spoken. Some refer them to the past, and understand the verse 
to mean that they me no’w in terror wdio once said thus and thus. On this 
hypothesis, the words themselves might be explained as the language of 
Who of us is afraid of the devouring fire? Who of us is afraid of 

everlasting hurnings ? Or with Yitringa, as the language of complaint, Who 
of vs can dwell tilth (this) devouring fire ? Who of us can dwell with {these) 
pterpctiial hurnings ? i. e. with a God of such severity ? But the great mass 
of interpreters, both old and new, suppose this to be given not as the former 
but the present language of the wicked Jews,-when actually seized with 
terror. Not those who once said, hut loho note say, &c. On this supposi¬ 
tion, it can be expressive neither of dehanee nor complaint, but only of 
alarm and desperation. Ewald, ado|>tiDg this interpretation in the general, 
gives "ihl'’ the sense of protecting, derived from its xnimary import of 
sojourning as a guest and a friend ; but this is a gratuitous departure from 
the usage of the language. Those who adhere to it are still divided aspo 
the application of tho figures. Grotius understands by the fire the Assyrian 
host that menaced them. Who can ahide this devouring fire f Piscator, 
the fire of God’s wrath, as executed by the Assyrians. Aben Ezra, the 
WTath of God as exercised against the Assyrians themselves. This is the 
interpretation commonly adopted. It supposes the words to be expressive 
of the feelings excited by the slaughter of Sennacherib’s host. If this be a 
specimen of God’s vindicatory justice, w^hat may we expect? Who of its 
can dwell with {this) devouring fire ? Who of us can dwell with these per- 
petued hurnings ? Many make the language still more emphatic, by sup¬ 
posing that the Propliet argues from the less to the greater. If these are 
God’s temporal judgments, what must his eternal wrath be ? If tho mo¬ 
mentary strokes of his hand are thus resistless, who of us can dwell with the 
devoitrimg fire, tuho of us can dwell with everlastiiuf hurnings f The last w'ords 
may then be taken in their strongest and most unrestricted sense. Hender¬ 
son thinks they have, no meaning if they do not refer to eternal punish¬ 
ment. does not here mean for ms or with us, but is used in its widest 
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scnsey as expressive of relation in general, to qualify tlie pronoim Who 
with respect to ns^ i. e. who of usy as opposed to men in general. Gesenms 
describes it as an empiiatic formula, and yet omits it in tlie translation, 
Hitzig and Hendewerk take fire and burning as a poetical description oi 
the plague, by wbicb they suppose the Assyrians to have porislied. peiicus, 
more siio^ understands it of the burning of the villages of Judah by t e 
invaders. Knobel says the burning -was called everlasting, because it was 
everlasting in its consequences, i, e. it destroyed what it consumed tor 
ever. But wdio could or would speak, in any language, of a man s being 
hung with an everlasting rope, or killed by an everlasting stroke oi 
lightning? Be Dieii’s construction of the last clause, ^ as ^containing se¬ 
veral distinct propositions [quis commorabiiur nostrum? ignis devonU, &c.), 
is ingenious, but uiinatiirai and wholly unnecessary, 

15. This verse contains a description ot the righteous maxi, not unlike 
that in the fifteenth and twenty-fourth Psalms. WuUdng righteousnesses 
i, e. leading a righteous life. Wedh is a common Scriptural expression tor 
the course of conduct. The plural form of the other word may either be 
used to mark it as an abstract term, or as an emphatic expression for iul- 
ness or completeness of rectitude. In order to retain the figure of waLv- 
ing, the preposition in may be supplied before the noiin^;^ hut in Hebrew it 
seems to he governed directly by the verb, or to qualify it as an adverb. 
And squeaking right things^ or (taking the plural merely as an abstract) recH- 
itide or righteousness. The idea is not merely that of speaking truth as 
opposed to fiilsehoocl, but that of rectitude in speech as distinguished from 
rectitude of action. Mejecting or despising (or, combining both ideas, re- 
jeciing with contempt) the gain of oppressions or extortions. Shaking his 
hands from taking hold of the bribe, an expressive gesture of indignant 
refusal, which Foreriiis compares to Pilate’s washing his hands, and 
Oataker to Paul’s shaldng off the viper. Malvenda imagines that the terms 
are so selected as to suggest the idea of a weighty gift. Gesen|us and 
others greatly w'eaken the expression, and indeed destroy its graphic form, 
b}^ rendering the phrase, whose hand refuses to receive^ a bribe. The true 
sense is forcibly conveyed in J. B. Michaelis’s version, shakes his hands 
that no bribe mag stick to them, and in Gill’s homely paraphrase, that won t 
receive any, hut when they are put into his hands shakes them out, The- 
Chaldee Paraphrase of this first clause contains the expression mam7non o/ 
falsehood, ■which may be compared with the Qnammon of unrighteousness in 
liuke xvi. 9. Stopping Ms ears from hearing bloods, i. e. plans of murder, 
or as Lowth expresses it, the proposal of bloodshed. For the usage of the 
plural form see the note on chap. i. 15. Shutting his eyes from look¬ 
ing at evil, i. e. from conniving at it, or even beholding it as an indifferent 
spectator. The is then a mere connective, like the English at or on ; 
but the combination of this verb and particle appears in many cases to 
denote the act of gazing at a thing with pleasure, which idea would be 
perfectly appropriate here. Lowth has against the appearance of evil, 
which does not convey the exact sense of the original. According to the 
natural connection of the passage, this verse would seem to contain the 
answer to the question in ver. 14, and is so understood by those who make 
the question mean, Who can stand before this terrible Jehovah ? But on 
the supposition of an allusion to eternal punishment, the answer is absurd, 
for it implies that the righteous man can or will endure it. This may 
either be regarded as a proof that there is no such allusion to eternal 
punishment in ver. 14, or as a proof that this is not an answer to the ques- 
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tion tliere recorded. The former conclusion is adopted by the latest 
German writers, who understand this verse as meaning that God is a con¬ 
suming fire only to the wicked, and that the righteous man, as here 
described, is perfectly secure. On the other hand, Henderson separates 
this verse from the preceding context by a larger space than usual, maldng 
this the beginning, as it were, of a new paragraph. To this construction 
there is the less objection, as the sentence is evidently incomplete in this 
verse, the apodosis being added in the next, 

16. He (the character described in ver. 15) high places shall inJiaUt, 
This does not denote exalted station in society, but safety from enemies, in 
being above their reach, as appears from the other clause. Fastnesses (or 
stromjholds) of rochs {shall be) his lofty place, i.e, his refuge or his place 
of safety, as in chap. xxir. 12. To the idea of security is added that of sus¬ 
tenance, without which the first w^ould be of no avail. Ilis bread is given, 
including the ideas of allotment or appointment and of actual supply. 
Sis water sure, or, retaining the strict sense of the participle, secured. At 
the same time there is evident allusion to the moral usage of the word as 
signifying faithful, true, the opposite of that which fails, deceives, or dis¬ 
appoints the expectation, in which sense the same word, with a negative, is 
applied by Jeremiah (xv. 18) to waters that fail. Clericus explains the 
first clause of this verse as a promise that those living in the plain should 
be as safe as if they lived in the mountains. Grotius explains the second 
as a promise of literal deliverance from famine. Kiiobel arbitrarily applies 
the whole to protection and snpply in a time of siege, and then infers that 
the passage must have been composed before Sennacberib approached Jeru¬ 
salem, because the Prophet afterwards was well aw^are that no siege had 
taken place at all. This charge of false prediction is exploded by the 
simple observation, that the verse is an assurance, clothed in figurative 
language, of general protection and support to the righteous. Vitringm’s 
reference of the words in their low^er sense to the support of the Levitical 
priesthood, and in their higher sense to the happiness of heaven, goes as 
much to an extreme, though in an opposite direction. 

17. A king in Ms beauty shall thine eyes behold. Eamchi, by an 
arbitrary syntax, takes the future as a past tense, and refers it to the Mug 
of Assyria,"whom their eyes had seen but should see no moi'e. Besides 
the c^rammatical objection to this version, it is inconsistent with the other 
danse, and unless that also he referred to the same subject by supplying 
king before a distant land. Of those w^ho take the futures in their proper 
meting, some suppose Jehovah to be meant (Yitringa, J. D. Michaelis), 
others the Messiah (Abarhenel), but most writers Hezekiah, either exclu¬ 
sively (Gesenius), or as a type of Christ (Calvin). For this departure from 
his customary mode of expWtion, Calvin thinks it necessary to apologise 
hy saying, ne guts me hie allegorias segui putet a guzhus stwi alienus. To 
see the king in his beauty does not mean in his moral excellence (Hende- 
werk), but in his royal state, with tacit reference to his previous state of 
mourning and deiection (chap, xxxvii. 1). They {i.e. thine eyes) shall 
behold a land cf distances or distant places. The most natural explanation 
of this phrase would be a distant land, in which sense it is used by Jere> 
miah (viii. 19), and a part of it by Zechariah (x. 9), and by both in refer¬ 
ence to exile or captivity. The verse before us, taken by itself, might he 
understood as a threatening that the Jews should see the king of Babylon 
in his royal state, and in a distant land. Interpietcrb seem to be agreed, 
however, that in this connection it can be taken only as a promise. Grotius 
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accordingly explains it to mean that after the. fall of the Assyrian host, the 
Jews should be free to go abroad witlioiii restraint, and especially to visit 
the scene of the catastrophe. This explanation ho illustrates by a parallel 
from Yirgil. Pandiintm' porlmyjtivcd ire d Dorica casfra dcsertostjite videre 
locos Htmque reUctum, Hitrig coiihnes it to their iiterally seeing far and 
wide from the walls of Jerusalem, their vieiv being no longer obstructed 
by entrencliinents or the presence of the enemy. Luther and others, on 
the contrary, suppose the land itself to he here described as actually -widened, 
bv an accession of compered territority. To all these explanations it may 
he objectocl that the Prophet does not speEik of distant hovmdaries or fron¬ 
tiers,* as in chap, xxvi. 15, bat of a distant land. Tlui only explanation of 
the verse as a promise, against -which this objection does not he, is that of 
Henderson, who translates the clause, they shall see distant lands, and ex¬ 
plains it to mean that instead of being cooped up within the walls of Jeru¬ 
salem by the Assyrians, the inhabitants should not only freely traverse their 
own land, but visit distant nations. Whether the liberty of foreign travel 
is in this connection an appropriate promise, may be made a question. 
Piseator understands the clause to mean that their eyes shoiild^^seo 
ambassadors from a far country, viz. those of Berodach-baladan (2 Kings 
XX. 12), But in this case the most important word of the sentence ^is 
g’ 52 pplied by mere conjeetiirc. Witringa applies the -whole verse, in its 
lower sense, to the conquest of the Maccabees and their enlargement of 
the Jewish territory, but in a higher sense to the glorious reign of the 
Messiah. 

18. Thy heart shall meditate ferrom This does not mean, it shall con¬ 
ceive or experience present terror, hut reflect on that which is already past. 
What follows is explained by some as the language of the Jews in their 
terror calling for the officers on whom they depended for protection. 
But the officers here named are not those to whom they would pro¬ 
bably have looked in this emergency. Others more naturally understand 
it therefore as the triumphant exclamation of the people when they found 
themselves so suddenly delivered from their enemies. Where is he that 
counted? where is he that weighed? tokere is he that counted the towers f 
As a noun, means a scribe, and is commonly so rendered here. Some 
even give it the Kew Testament sense of yoaiayarihg, a learned man or 
doctor of the law. So the Septuagiiit {y^ag^j^aTizol), the Yulgate {literatus), 
Luther {Sclirifyelehrten), (doctus). This leads of course to an 

analogous interpretation of the other terms, as meaning legis verba pm- 
derails, doctor parvidomm, dkdecticiis^ subtllis, &c., &c. Others, adhering 
to the Hebrew- usage of the noun ‘isb, understand by it a secretary, finan¬ 
cial or military, perhaps a secretary of state, or of war, or an inspector- 
general (Barmi). The clause is still more modernized by J. I). Miehaelis : 
lohere is the general ? where is the engineer? But as the second “IHID ig 
evidently construed;as a participle, and in the primary sense oi counting 
it is much more natural to understand the first “ISD and in Hke man¬ 
ner, as denoting him who counted, him who weighed. This is Ewald’s con¬ 
struction {tcer ^mhlte, tver wog), and Lowth gives the same sense to the 
words as nouns {the accomptant, the weigher of tribute). Thus explained, 
they may he applied, either to theinstruments of the Assyrian domination in 
Judea, or to certain necessary officers attached to the besieging army. The 
counting and weighing may be either that of tribute, or of military w^ages 
The second 'ISD denotes the same act as the first, but is applied expressly 
to another object. The'toivers are of course the fortifications of Jerusalem. 
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By counting them, some iincleTstand surveying tliein, either with a view to 
garrisoning or dismantling ; others, tlio act of reconnoitring them from with¬ 
out, which some ascribe particularly to Eabshakch or Sennacherib himself. 
The general meaning of the verse is plain, as an expression of surprise and 
joy, that the oppressor or besieger had now vanished. The Apostle Pauly 
in 1 Cor, i. 20, has a sentence so much like this, in the threefold repetition 
of the question ivhere, and in the use of the word scribe, that it cannot be 
regarded as a mere fortuitous coincidence. Of the mutual relation of the 
passages, two views have been taken by interpreters. Junius and Gocceius 
regard that in Corinthians as a quotation of the one before us, and Yitringa 
makes the former determine the whole meaning of the latter. He accord¬ 
ingly explains the Hebrew words as all denoting some form of worldly wis¬ 
dom and sagacity, or its possessors, and the whole verse as implying that 
the great deliverance had not been wrought by any such means but by God 
alone. The violence done by this interpretation to the language of the 
Prophet is enough of itself to make the hypothesis on which it rests a doubt¬ 
ful one. Calvin, on the other hand, denies that Paul has any reference to 
this place, which is going too far, since it is probable, as Henderson ob¬ 
serves, that the structure of the one passage may have suggested the other. 
The expression it is written, in the preceding verse of the epistle, introduces 
a quotation from chap. xxix. 14, but does not necessarily extend to the next 
verse, which may therefore be regarded as a mere imitation, as to form and 
diction, of the one before us. 

19. The fierce {or determined) psople thou shall not see. Thou shalt see 
no more the Assjrians, whose disappearance was implied in the questions 
of the foregoing verse. The essential idea of seems to be that of firm¬ 
ness and decision, perhaps with the accessory idea of agressive boldness. 
It is taken in the stronger sense of impude^it by several of the ancient ver¬ 
sions. Be Dieu and Capelins (the two Ludovici, as Yitringa calls them) 
would read so as to secure a parallel to in the other clause. (Com¬ 
pare Ps. cxiv, 1.) ■ A people deep of Up from hearing, i. e. too obscure for 
thee to understand. Deep is referred to the sound of the voice, the mode 
of utterance, by the Beptuagint (/Sccfjp&j^'ov) Giericus (e pro/iindo gutture 
hggientem), and Yitringa, who illustrates the expression by the difference 
between the utterance of the Swiss and the Saxons on the one hand, and the 
French and English on the other. But the later writers more correctly 
understand deep as denoting obscure or unintelligible. The preposition be¬ 
fore hearing, though not directly negative, is virtually so, as it denotes away 
from, which is really* equivalent to so as not to hear, or he heard. (See the 
note on chap. v. 6.) Barbarous tongue (or of a barbarous iongm), iviihout 
nieaning (literally, there is no meaning). The verb in its other forms, 
means to mock or scoff, an idea closely connected, in the Hebrew usage, 
with that of foreign language, either because the latter seems ridiculous to 
those who do not understand it, or because unmeaning jargon is often used 
in mockery. Jerome’s translation of the last phrase, in quo nulla est sapi- 
entia, changes the meaning of the clause entirely. Some of the latest Ger¬ 
man writers understand it to signify not only unintelligible but umneaning, 
and regard the description as an illustration of Jewish narrowness and pre¬ 
judice. The parallelism might have taught them that no more was meant 
to be conveyed than the actual want of meaning to the Hearers. The whole 
is a mere paraphrastic description of a people altogether strange and foreign. 
Henderson supposes the expressions to refer to the Medo-Persian mercen¬ 
aries in the Assyrian army, but most interpreters apply them directly to the. 
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quonce^and pniiisliment of sin. The words inaj he taken in a wider sense 
than either of these, namelj, that siifieriiig shall cease with sin which is 
its cause. ^ Thus niiderstood, the words are strictly applicable only to. a 
state of things still future, either upon earth or in heaweii. The last* clause 
shews the absurdity of making the first mean merely that no one shall ex¬ 
cuse himself from joining in the pillage on the plea of sickness. 


CHAPTEK XXXIY, 

This chapter and the next appear to constitute one prophecy, the first 
part of which (chap, xxxi?.) is filled with threatenings against the enemies 
of the church, the latter part (chap, xxxv.) with promises to the church 
itself. The tbreateiiings of chap, xxxiv. are directed, first against the 
nations in general, rers. 1-4, and then against Edom in particular, vers. 
5-15, with a closing affirmation of the truth and certainty of the predic¬ 
tion, vers. 16, 17. The destruction of the enemies of Zion and the desola¬ 
tion of their lands are represented by the figures of a gueat sacrifice or 
slaughter, the falling of the heavenly bodies, the conversion of the soil into 
brimstone and the waters into pitch, and the inhabitation of animals 2 }eculiar 
to the desert. 

Pabbi Moses Haccohen applies all this to the desolation of Edom in the 
days of Isaiah, Grotiiis, who adopts the same hj^pothesis, supposes these’ 
judgments to have been provoked by tiie aid which the Edomites afforded 
to the Assyrians in their invasion of Judea, and to have been executed by 
the Ethiopians.^ Schmidius also applies the chapter to the literal desola¬ 
tion of Edom in the days of Isaiah. Eusebius applies it to the day of 
judgment and the end of the w'oiid. Cyril makes the same application of 
vers. 1-4, but applies the rest to theAlestruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish common-wealth mystically represented here by Edom. Tlieodoret 
extends tlus^ explanation to the whole, in which he is followed by Cocceius. 
The ^rabbinical interpreters, wuth one exception wdiich has been already 
mentioned, ^explain Edom as a mystical or figurative name for Eome, or 
rather Christendom, of which Rome was once the representative, and 
understand the chapter as predicting the future downfall of the Christian 
powers in the days of the Messiah. On this same rabbinical hypothesis 
Yitringa rears a Chiistian exposition, by making Edom the emblem not of 
Christian but of antichristian {i. e. papal) Rome. So J. H. Michaelis, 
Gill, and others, most of whom, however, give the prophecy a greater lati¬ 
tude of meaning, as a general threatening of destruction to the enemies of 
Zion, but especially to antichrist here typified as Edom. J. D. Michaelis 
regards the prophecy as yet to be fulfilled, and thinks it possible that the 
ancient Idumea may hereafter be possessed by an antichristian power whose 
destruction is here foretold, Rosenmiiller and the other recent German 
writers regard the wffiole as an extravagant expression of revengeful malice 
by a writer long posterior to Isaiah. This gratuitous assumption is sus¬ 
tained by the usual empirical criticism, which, as wm have seen before, may 
be employed on either side of any question. Hitzig, while complaming of 
the writer’s diffuseness and verbosity, heaps up tautological expressions of 
contempt in his own peculiar style. It is worthy of remark, too, that the 
spirit of this chapter is extremely shocking to these pious unbelievers. 
Leaving these prejudiced interpretations out'of view, the reference of the 
prophecy to antichrist may be objected to, upon the ground that the sense 
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wliicli it gives to Edom is a forced one, not sustained by any usage , or 
autbority, except certain parts of the book of Revelation, wliieir tbe older 
writers used .as.a key to the ancieiit..prophecies,, whereas these aioiie,afford 
the key to it. The simplest and most satis&ctoiy view of the wiiole passage 
is the one proposed by Galvin, wlio regards it as a general, threateniB.g.'. of 
clestraetion to the enemies of Zion, Edom being particularly mentioned.,, as 
an enemy of ancient Israel, peculiarly inveterate and malignant, and thence 
used to represent the whole class of such enemies. Thus imderstooci, the 
prophecy extends both to the past and fiittiro, and includes many particular 
events to which interpreters have erroneously endeavoured to restrict it, not 
excepting the destruction of antichrist, as the greatest event of ...this kind 
which is foretold in prophecy. Comp.are the note on chap, xi, 4.^ 

1. Coiiw near, ye nalions, io hear; and ye peoples, hearkm, Lowth adds 
to me, on the authority of a single manuscript. Let the earth hear and its 
fuhms (that which fills it, all that it contains), the imrld and all its issues 
(or productions, all that comes forth from it). This may either be explained 
with Calvin as an appeal to inaniiiiato nature, like the one at the beginning 
of the book (chap. i. 2), or as an appeal to men, poetically represented as 
the fruit of the earth, which is the sense given in the ancient versions and 
adopted by Yitringa. Knobel supposes a climax or anticlimax, the Prophet 
first invoking men {nailom and peoples), then brutes (the fulness of the earth)^ 
and then plants {Us productions). But the sense thus put upon tbe fulness 
of tbe earth is altogether arbitrary. This verse announces, as about to be 
delivered, a prediction of great moment and deserving the attention of the 
w^hole world. Cocceius understands by nations the heathen, and hj peoples 
the tribes of Israel, a distinction which bo makes even in the first verse of 
the second Psalm. All other writers take the words as poetical equivalents, 

2. This verse assigns the reason for the invocation in the one before it. 
For {there is) anger to Jehovah. The English Yersion has, the indignation 
of the Lord is, an idea which would be otherwise expressed' in" Hebrew. 
The construction is the same as in chap. ii. 12. Jehovah has anger (or is 
angry) against all the nations. The common version is upon, which is the 
primary meaning of the particle, and is appropriate in this case as suggest¬ 
ing the idea of infliction. That of hostility is of course implied, even if not 
expressed. Yitringa needlessly and arbitrarily distinguishes between the 
nations meationed in the first verse and in this, upon the ground that those 
who were to be destroyed would not bo summoned to hear of their destruc¬ 
tion. But why not ? It is exactly like the ease of an individual convict 
hearing his sentence before its execution. Yitringa also makes D** mean 

( nations in general, and D*’Un these nations, i. e. the ones to be destroyed. 
But is the strongest expression possible in Hebrew for all nations. 

And xurath (is to Jehovah) against all their host. Not their armies in par¬ 
ticular, as Clericiis suggesSs, but their whole multitude, all that belong to 
them. (Compare the same expression in Gen. ii. 1.) Me has doomed them, 
or devoted them irrevocably to destruction. For the peculiar usage of the 
liela'GW verb, see the note on chap. xi. 15. He has given, {i.e. appointed 
and abandoned) them to the slaughter. The past tense is not a mere pree- 
ieritum p>ropheiimm, implying the certainty of the event although still 
fu'ure, but descrices the divine determination or decree as really and lite¬ 
rally past. 

8. And their slain shall be cast out. The Hebrew word strictly means 
tJ.eir xuoximhd, and is so translated in the Septuagint and some other ver¬ 
sions. But usage gives it the specific sense oiuounded mortally, and for 
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the most part in battle. Cast out, I e. nnbnried. This suggests the sewal 

ideas of contemptuous neglect, of a multitude too vast to be interred, and 
perhaps of snrwors too few to perform the duty, _ (Compare chap, mv, 
18-20,) They shall not lie unburied merely for a time, but until they rot 
upon tiie ground. And their cor^pses (or carcases)^ their stench shall go up. 
The first noun is construed as an absolute nominatiYe, as to thetr carcases^ 
their stench, &c., which is equiyalent in our idiom to the stench of their car- 
cases shall go up. With reference to the same revolting _ circumstance, 
Lucan calls a battle-field olentes agros. (Compare Amos iv. 10, Joel ii. 
20.) And mountains shall he melted with (or by) their blood, as they are 
sometimes washed away by rains or torrents.^ This cannot mean merely 
that blood shall run down from the hills (Clericus), but must be taken as a 
strong poetical hyperbole descriptive of excessive carnage. 

4. And all the host of heaven (or heavenly bodies) shall consume away. 
This verb is commonly applied to the pining or consumption occasioned by 
disease. In Ps. xxxviii. 6 it means to run as a sore, from ’which analogy 
Oesenius deduces here the sense of mslting, and adopts Yitrinp’s notion 
that the stars are poetically likened to wax candles. ^ Maurer, with a better 
taste, supposes the obscuration of the heavenly bodies to be represented as 
a pining away. The ideas oisicMy lights and dying lights are not unknown 
to modern poetry. And the heavens shall be rolled up (or together) like a 
scroll, -like an ancient volume (volumsn from volvo), or a^modern map, 
Grotius explains this as meaning that nothing should be seen in the heavens 
any more than a book rolled up or closed. This idea Umbreit carries out 
by talking of the sky as God’s great book, in which he has written his 
eternal name with countless stars. J. D. Michaelis more naturally under¬ 
stands the Prophet as alluding to the phenomena of storms, in which the 
sky is first overcast and then covered with clouds, the motion of which gives it 
the appearance of being rolled together. The best explanation seems, how¬ 
ever, to be that proposed by Pfeifer in his Duhia Yexata, to wit, that as 
God is elsewhere described as having stretched out the heavens like a cur¬ 
tain, their destruction or any total change in their appearance would be 
naturally represented as a rolling up of the expanse. In like manner 
Horace says, liorrida tempestas contraxit coelum. The Targum strangely 
makes mean according to the hook, i. e. the Scriptures. Montanus 
no less strangely makes it govern (sicut liber codoruni), a construc¬ 

tion utterly precluded by the article. (See a similar mistake of Lowth in 
chap. xvii. 8.) And all their host (referring to the heavens) shall fade (or 
fall away) like the fading of a leaf from a vine. This beautiful comparison 
with the decay of plants makes it the more probable that the preceding 
clause alludes to that of animal life and not to the melting of wax or tallow. 
And like a fading (leaf) or a withered {fig) from a fig-tree. Knohel ex¬ 
plains as a feminine collective put for the plural masculine, an idiom 
of which there are few if any unambiguous examples. As is masculine, 
the feminine adjective may be referred to a noun understood, J. D. 

- Michaelis imagines that this clause describes the seeming motion of the 
stars occasioned by a nocturnal earthquake. Grotius supposes the descrip- 

- tiou of the carnage to be still continued, and the exhalations of the putrid 
corpses to he here described as veiling the heavens and producing those 
meteoric appearances called shooting stars. This extravagant conceit is justly 

‘ condemned by Gesenius as a most infelicitous conception of a poetic image, 
‘ and it is certainly worse than his own prosaic supposition of wax candies. 

- Such exhibitions may enable us to estimate correctly the aesthetic contempt 
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witli which some writers speak of this luagnificent passage as plainly Be¬ 
longing to a later age. A similar remark may be applied to Knohers repe¬ 
tition of Yitringa’s indiscreet suggestion as to the popular belief of the 
Hebrews respecting the heavens and the heavenly bodies. It would be no 
less rational to argue from the foregoing verse, that they believed in streams 
of blood so vast as to dissolve whole mountains. If the terms of that verse 
are poetical hyperboles, on w^hat ground is this to be explained as a lesson 
in natural philosophy ? Another notion of Yitringa's, equally unfounded, 
although not adopted by the modern Hermans, is that the terms of this 
verse plainly shew that the prediction has respect to some great body politic 
or organised society, the sun being the emblem of the civil poveer, the moon 
of the ecclesiastical, and the stars of distinguished men in Church and State. 
The context clearly shews that the terms used are not symbolical but, poeti¬ 
cal, and that here, as hi chap. xiii. 10, the idea which they are all intended 
to convey is that of revolution, of sudden, total, and appalling change. The 
imagery of the passage has been partially adopted in Matt. xxiv. 29, and 
Eev. vi. 18, neither of w^hich, however, is to bo regarded either as a repeti¬ 
tion or an explanation of the one before us. 

5. There is no need of giving ‘*12 the sense of yea (Augusti), or of explain¬ 
ing it as^a mere connective particle (Knobel), since it may be construed, in 
its proper sense, either with ver. 3 (Hitzig), or with the whole of the pre¬ 
ceding description. All this shall certainly take place,/or my strortl (the 
speaker being God himself) is steeped (saturated, soaked) in. heaven. Most 
versions, ancient and modem, take the verb here in the same sense of being 
dnmk or intoxicated, either with wrath or with the blood of edemies. It is 
very improbable, however, that bvo different figures were intended here and 
in ver. 7, where all agree that the earth is described as being soaked or 
saturated with blood. Koppe proposes to read HDIID shai'pened^ after the 
analog}^ of Ezek. xxi. 88. The same sense had long before been put upon 
the common text by Glericus, who supposes an allusion to the wetting of 
the grindstone or the blade in grinding. The Targum has nuwM, on the 
authority of which loose paraphrase Lowth reads made adding with 
great naivete in his note, whatever readbig^ different I ff'esume from ike 
presenty he might find in his copy, Ifollow the sense tvliich he has given of it. 
This implies that it is not even necessary to know "what a-reading is before 
it is allowed to supersede the common text. The phrase in heaven has been 
variously explained. Some of the older writers understand it as express¬ 
ing the certainty of the event (as firm or sure as the heavens); others as de¬ 
scriptive of the great men who were to be destroyed. Gill says it may denote 
the ivhole Roman papal jumdictioiiy and Henderson, who rejects all allusion 
to Rome, explains it to mean the Idumean heaven or the riiUng power, in 
Edom. Gesenius supposes the swoi*d to be here described as drunk with 
wrath in heaven before it is drunk with blood on earth; Ewald, as dropping 
blood in heaven as if by anticipation (wie mm voraus). The best explana¬ 
tion is that of Calvin, who refers the expression to the divine determination 
and foreknowledge. In the sight of God the sword, although not yet actually 
used, w^as already dripping blood. The swmrd is mentioned, neither because 
commonly employed in executions (Barnes), nor in the sense of a butcher’s 
knife (Yitringa), but as a natural and common though poetical expression 
for any instrument of vengeance. Enobel is singular in understanding this 
clause as referring to the slaughter of the Babylonians, already past, and 
now to be succeeded by that of the Edomites. Behold^ upon Edom it shall 
come down. Some translate the future as a present, but there is no suilcient 
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reason for departing from the proper sense. The Jewish iradition is that 
Edom in the prophecies means Rome. For this opinion Abarbonel endea¬ 
vours to secure a historical foundation, by making the Romans actual 
descendants of Esau. Yitringa justly denounces this as egregious trifling, 
but adopts the same hypothesis, only applying the name to Pagan and Papal 
Rome. At the same time, he appears unwilling to abandon altogether its 
application to the Jews themselves. Now the only thing common to these ^ 
three distinct subjects is their malignant hatred of G-od’s people. This may 
serve, therefore, to confirm Calvin’s doctrine, that the name is here applied 
to the mveterate enemies of the church at large, and not to any one of 
them exclusively. Henderson, in avoiding Yitringa’s error, goes to the 
opposite extreme of confining the prediction to the literal and ancient 
Edom. Even the German critics grant that Edom is here mentioned as a 
representative. The same thing is clear from the whole complexion of this 
prophecy and from the analogy of others like it. The strength of the ex¬ 
pressions cannot be explained by the gratuitous assertion that it was merely 
adequate to meet the expectations of a patriotic Jew in reference to the in- 
Jlktion of divine judgment on those toho had been the ancient and most in- 
veterate enemies of his country. On the other hand, they are sufliciently 
accounted for, by the supposition that the passage is a prediction of the 
downfall not of Edom only, hut of others like him. The fulfilment of these 
threateniiigs cannot be traced in the history of ancient Edom. They ceased 
to be a people, not by extirpation, hut by incorporation with the Jews. The 
name Idumea, as employed by Josephus, includes a large part of Judea. 
The Herods, the last royal family of Judah, were of Idumeaii origin. And 
upon the people of wy curse or doom, i. e. the people whom I have doomed 
to destruction (see ver. 2). This is not an extension of the threatening 
against Edom to other nations (Junius), but a repetition of it in a different 
form. baTOv is not an adverbial phrase memimg justly, hut a declaration 
of the end for which the sword was to come down, Viz. for judgment, i, e. to 
execute justice upon Edom. 

6. A sicord (is) to Jehovah (or Jehovah has a stvord) ; it is full of blood. 
The genitive construction (the sirord of Jehovah), although not ungram¬ 
matical, is not to be assumed without necessity. It is smeared icitJi fat. 
The allusion is not to the fatty part of the blood or to the fat combinecl with 
it (Geseniiis), hut to fat and blood as the animal substances offered in 
sacrifice. With the blood of lambs and goats, mentioned as well-known 
sacrificial animals, with the fat of the kiduey% (or the kidney fat) of rems, 
mentioned either as remarkable for fatness or as a parallel expression to the 
foregoing clause. For there is to Jehovah (or Jehovah has) a sacrifice in 
Sozrali, and a great slaughter in the land of Edom. HI? is otherwise ex¬ 
plained to mean w victim (Yiilg^te), or the preparation for a feast (Cocceius), 
Bozimh w-ris an ancient city of Edom. Gesenius in his Commentary 
identifies it with Bostra in Auranitis; hut in his Thesaurus he agrees with 
Raumer and Hitzig in making it the same with the modern Busaireli, a 
village and castle in Arabia Petima, south-east of the Dead Sea (see Robin¬ 
son’s Palestine, ii, p. 570). Cocceius thinks Jerusalem is here called 
Bozrali as^being sl stronghold of thieves and robbers. Yitringa applies it to 
Rome, which lie derives from HDI, high. Hitzig applies this verse to the 
literal slaughter of the Edomitish flocks and herds, which seems inconsis¬ 
tent with the next verse., 

7. And unicorns shall come down with them, and bulhehs with hulls. 
And their land shall he soaked (or drenched) with blood, and their diist ivlth 
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fat sJiall befaUcned. The ancient versions, with great nnanimity and imi- 
lormity, explain DXT as meaning the miicom. This animal has been 
commonly regarded as fabulous iu modern times ; but of late some traces of 
It have been found in Thibet and other parts of Asia. But even supposing 
It to bo a real animal, we have no reason to believe that it was ever common 
in the Holy Land, as the would seem to have been from the frequency 
with which it is mentioned. The explanation of the Hebrew word by 
Aqnila a,nd Saadias, as meaning the rhinoceros, may he considered as ex- 
piocied by Bocliarfc. The modem writers are divided between a certain 
species ot gazelle or antelope, and the wild buffalo of Palestine and Egypt, 
liie name may here be used either as a poetical description of the oi, or 
0 suggest that wild as well as tame beasts should be included in the 
threatened slaughter. Some understand the term as denoting potent and 
malignant enemies. G-rotius gives a distinctive meaning also to the species 
mentioned in the foregoing jerse, the lambs being the common people, the 
goats the^priests, and the fat rams the men of wealth. This mode of ex- 
position is ^at variance with the very nature of figurative laiigua^Te. For 
fl in this verse some of the old Jews read Romans. Dicst here 

denotes_riry soil, which is said to be enriched by the bodies of the slain. 
So Virgil says that Pnoman blood had twice enriched the soil of Macedonia. 
The field of Waledoo (says Barnes) has llius been celebrated, since the great 
battle there, for producing rank and luxuriant harvests. To come doivn in 
the first clause is by some explained as meaning to come down to the 
slaughter (Jcr. 1. 27, li. 40); by others to fail or sink under the fatal 
stroke (Zeeh. xi. 2). 

8. Toi {tlieie is'j a day of vengeance to Jehovah, a year of Tecoinpences for 
the cause of Zion, i, e, to maintain her cause. Some have taken this in an 
unfavourable sense as meaning to contend with Zion, Cocceius and Umbreit 
regald day and year as a climax, but most writers as e(]^uivalent indefinite 
expressions. This verse connects the judgments threatened against Edom 
with the cause of Zion or the church of Grod, On the construction and 
the meaning of the first words of the sentence, compare chap. ii. 12. 

9. streams (those of Idumea ortho land of ’Edom) shall be 

turned to pitch, and her dust to brimstone, and her land shall heco 7 iie hurning 
pitch. This verse, as Calvin well observes, announces nothing new, but 
repeats the same prediction under other figures, borrowed from the over¬ 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah, which throughout the Bible are set forth 
for an example, suffering the vengeance of etenmal fire (Jude 7). To the 
fire and brimstone there mentioned, pitch or bitumen is added, as Hende- 
werk and Knobel suppose, because the soil of Idumea, lying adjacent to 
the Bead Sea, is bituminous, and abounds in veins or springs of naphtha. 
According to Sanctius, pitch is mentioned as a substaiice^'easily kindled 
and huriiiiig long. neither means her valleys (Septuagint) nor 

torre7its (Lowth), but her streams in general, as distinguished from her 
dust or dry ground, both being included in the general term land which 
occurs in the last clause (Hitzig). According to Knobel, the suffix in 

still refers to Idumea, and the noun means surface. Grrotins applies this 
description to the : burning of the Iclumean cities. Clericiis explains the 
first clause as meaning that their streams should be as tu 7 'hid as if turned 
to pitch. Barnes correctly understands .it as expressing in the strongest 
terms the idea of idtei' and pemnaTient destruction, as complete and terrible 
as if iliQ streams were turned to pitch. The old editions of the Chaldee 
Paraphrase read the sir earns of Rome, &c. According to the Talmud^ 
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Borne was founded on tbe day that Jeroboam set up the golden calf, and 
is to be destroyed like Sodom and Gomorrah. Upon this tradition (which 
is given at length in Bustorf s Talmudical Lexicon under the word 
Gill seizes with avidity, so far as it is suited to his purpose, and applies it 
to the future destruction of Borne by lire, as predicted in Bev. xvii. 16, 
xviii. 8. Vitringa also thinks it not impossible that even this verse may 
be literally verified in the sulphureous soil of Latium and Campania^. He 
seems indeed to have regarded it as an event likely to^ happen in his own 
day, and cites with great solemnity the similar anticipations of Jerome 
Savonarola, as recorded Philip de Comines, and the prophecy found, 
according to Matthew of Paris, in the bed-room of Gregory IX. So little 
does the failure of these earlier forebodings appear to have taught him 
their groundless and unprofitable nature ! At the same time he appears 
to allow ample space for the fulfilment by referring to the great fire under 
Nero as a prelude to the final conflagration. 

10. Duy and night it shall not he quenched / for ever shall its smoke go 
up ; from generation to generation shall it lie ivaste; for ever and ever there 
shall he no one passing through it. The remarkable gradation and accumu¬ 
lation of terms denoting perpetuity can scarcely he expressed in a trans¬ 
lation, This is especially the case with the last and highest of the series, 
which Lowth renders to everlasting ages, and Henderson io all perpetuity, 
neither of w^hich is stronger than the common version for ever and ever, 
or approaches much nearer to the strict sense of the Hebrew phrase, to 
qierpetidty of perpetuities. The original form of expression, though not 
the exact sense of the words, is retained by Theodotion, s/g 

Grotius’s characteristic explanation is in these words : id est, 
dill, Lowth’s disposition to improve the common version by substituting 
Latin for Saxon wmrds is exemplified in this verse, where he changes uaste 
and quenched into desert and extinguished, Grotins supposes an allusion 
to the long-continued smoking of burnt cities, and quotes parallels from 
Virgil and Seneca. A much more striking parallel is found in the state¬ 
ment (Gen. xix. 28), that when Abraham looked toward Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the smoke of the country ivent up as the smoke of a furnace. 
These sublime and fearful images are copied in the book of Beveiation 
(xiv. 10, 11), hut it does not follow that the copy, though inspired and 
prophetic, was intended to determine the sense of the original. Bosen- 
mulier and Emobel understand the last words as meaning that no one shall 
go to it or pass into it, but Gesenius and Ewald with the older writers, that 
no one shall pass through or over it, implying that it shall not he a tho¬ 
roughfare for caravans or single travellers. Keith, in his Evidence of 
Prophecy, has collected some remarkable illustrations of this passage from 
the incidental statements of modern travellers, with respect to what w^as 
once the land of Edom. Thus Volney speaks of thirty deserted towns 
within three days’ journey; Seetzen, of a wide tract utterly without a place 
of habitation, and of his own route through it as one never before attempted; 
Burckhardt, of the passage as declared by the people of the nearest inha¬ 
bited districts to be impossible, in accordance with which notion he was 
unable to procure guides at any price. These are striking coincidences, 
and as illustrations of the prophecy important, but are not to be iiisistod 
on as constituting its direct fulfilment, for in that case the passage of these 
very travellers through the country would falsify the prediction wliich 
they are cited to confirm. The truth of the prophecy in this clause is 
really no more suspended on such facts, than that of the first clause and 
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of the preceding verse upon the actual existence of bituminous streams and 
a sulphureous soil throughout the ancient Idumea. The whole is a magni¬ 
ficent prophetic picture, the fidelity of which, so far as it relates to ancient 
Edom, is notoriously attested by its desolation for a course of ages. In 
this verse Hitzig represents the writer as attaining his highest point of 
bitterness against the Edomites; and Knobel, in a kindred spirit, says that 
the repeated threatening of perpetual desolation, while it makes the predic¬ 
tion more impressive, shews great spite {verrMh grossen Eass)^ an expres¬ 
sion far more applicable to the comment than the text, which is as little 
open to the charge of malice as the sentence which a judge pronounces on 
a convict. 

11. Then shall possess U (as a heritage) the pelican and porcupine, the 
crane and crow shall dwell in it. And he (or one) shall stretch upon it the 
line of confusion and the stones of emptiness. Having declared that man 
should no longer pass through it, he now explains who shall be its inhabi¬ 
tants. The first verb is rendered by Cocceius shall inherit; by Junius 
still more fully, shall possess hy hereditary right; hut by Gesenius and 
most later writers, shall possess, which, though correct, is scarcely adequate, 
as the original word could not fail to suggest to a Hshrcw reader the idea 
of succession. These animals should not only occupy the land, but occupy 
it as the successors and to the exclusion of mankind. The HKp is no doubt 
the pelican, as the et^unology of the name (from to vomit) agrees with 
the habits of that bird, and the ancient versions to explain it. In this 
place, it is true, the Septuagint has not ^s'ksxav, as Henderson quotes it, hut 
the general term o^vsa, and the Vulgate ixoi ijellicanus but onocroialus. The 
next word has been translated otol (Calvin), and bittern (English Version), 
but is now agreed to mean the porcupine or hedgehog, as explained in the 
Septuagint {sx,hoi). The next word is now understood to denote, not an 
owl (Bochart), but a heron or crane ; according to the Septuagint, the ihisi 
or Egyptian heron. The essential idea, as Calvin observes, is that of wild 
and solitary animals. (Compare chap. xiii. 21, 22; xiv. 28, Eev. xviii. 2.) 
Here again a remarkable coincidence is furnished by the statements of 
travellers with respect to the number of wild birds in Edom. Mangles, 
while at Petra, describes the screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, 
seemingly annoyed at any one approaching their lonely habitation. Burck- 
harclt speaks of Tafyle as frequented hy an immense number of crows, and 
of the birds called katta, which fly in such large flocks that the hoys often 
kill two or three at a time merely by throwing a stick among them. In 
this last case the coincidence is verbal also, as the katta bears a strong 
resemblance to the The apparent inconsistency between this clause 

and the description of the country in the verse before it only shews that 
neither can be strictly taken, but that both are metaphorical predictions of 
entire desolation. In the next clause the same idea is expressed by an 
entire change of figure. The verb may be construed either with Jehovah 
understood (Kimchi), or indefinitely, as by Junius {quisquis conabitiir), 
and Augusti [manzieht), which is really equivalent to the passive form 
adopted in the Vulgate {extendetur). In the use of the words and 1 HI, 
there may be a distinct allusion to Gen. i. 2, as there is in Jer. iv. 28. 
The line meant is a measuring line, mentioned elsewhere not only in con¬ 
nection with building (Zech. i. 16), but also with destroying (2 Kings 
xxi- 18). The stones meant are not the' black flints with which the soil 
of ancient Edom is profusely covered (Burcldaardt), but stones used for 
weights (Bent. xxv. 18, Prov. xvi. 11), and here for or pkw-: 
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met. This sense, whicii is given in the Yulgate {im'pendiculum)^ is re- 
qiiired by the parallelism, and assumed by all interpreters. The same 
figure is employed by (Amos vii. 7-9) to denote a moral test or standard, 
but in this case as a symbol of destruction. The plummet is here men¬ 
tioned, not because actually used in the taking down of buildings (Hen¬ 
derson), but as a parallel to line (Hitzig), both together expressing the 
idea of exact and careful measurement. The sense of the whole metaphor 
may then be cither that God has laid this w^ork out fur himself and will 
perform it (Barnes), or that in destroying Edom he will act with equity 
and justice (Gill), or that even in destroying lie will proceed deliberately 
and by rule (Knobel), which last sense is well expressed in Rosenmlilier’s 
paraphrase [ad mensuram vastahitur, ad regular.i depopidabitur). Ewald 
seems to understand the clause as meaning that the land should be meted 
out to new inhabitants, but that these should be only Waste and Chaos. 
Calvin and others make it mean that all attempts A restoration should 
be vain ; the line and plummet of the builder should only serve as mea¬ 
sures of desolation. According to Ciericus, the sense is that there should 
be nothing to prevent one from measuring the ruins. The Septiiagiut 
curiously assimilates the clauses by translating this: Ass-centaiirs shall 
inhabit it. 

12. Her caves and there is no one there (/. e. her uninhabited or empty 
caves) theij ivill (^slill) call a kingdom^ and all her chiefs will be cessation 
(i, e. cease to be). Lowth reads or n'I’in connects it with the 

preceding verse ^(for which division of the text he cites the authority of 
the Peshito), and translates the last words of that verse as follows :—■ 
And the phimmet of emptiness over her scorched plains. Such a sense is 
dearly purchased by an arbitrary change of text, and the introduction of 
a word of rare occurrence, not to^say of doubtful mcaiiiiig. Not content 
with this, however, he reads for gives the sense wdiicli he 
says it has in Prov. xx, G, and translates the first clause, No more shall 
tJieg boast the renown of the kingdom ! Most other writers take in the 
sense given to it by the Septuagint [aoyj^Tcc), and Yulgate {nobil cs). Mon- 
tanns renders it heroes. Gosenius retains the common meaning, but 
derives it (on the strength of an Arabic analogy) from the primary idea 
of freelorn. It is also commonly agreed since Yiiringa, that this first 
word should be construed as a nominative absolute {as to her nobles), and 
the first verb as indefinite. That verb has been variously explained here 
as meaning to say (Augusti), to cry (French Yersion), to lame 7 it (Castalio), 
to propose (Be Dieu), to name (Forerius), to recall (Grotius), to proclaim 
(Coceeiiis), and to call in the sense of nominating or appointing (Yatabiiis). 
No less various are the senses put upon the whole clause, among which, 
however, three may he parlicularly mentioned, x4ccording to the first, it 
means that there shall be none to proclaim the kingdom (Ewvald), or to call 
a king (Munster). ^ Accordmg to the second, it means that there shall be 
no kingdom. This idea is variously expressed and combined, so as to 
mean that their princes will be princes without land (Luther), or that they 
will lament for the destruction of the kingdom (Castalio), or will cry that it 
is at an end (French Yersion), or will call for its restoration (Be I)ieu); to 
which may be added Augusti’s explanation, that men will say of her princes, 
^ ey have no Idngdom ! and Grotius’s, that they will call to mind {memo^ 
na recoleiit) them ancient royal race now extinct, in favour of which he 
appeals to the Targiim, which is here of very doubtful meaning. A third 
sense, preferred by most of the late writers, is that there shall be no one 
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■whom they can call to the hingdom. The same elliptical construction is 
supposed to occur in Deut. xxxiii. 19. This great variety of explanations, 
and the harshness of construction with which most of them are chargeable, 
may servo as an excuse for the suggestion of a new one, not as certainly 
correct, but as possibly entitled to consideration. Ail the interpretations 
which have been cited coincide in giving to Dpn the sense of nobles, which 
it certainly has in several places. (See 1 Kings xxi. 8, 11 ; Neh, ii. Id, 
iv. IB.) But ill several others, it no less certainly means holes or caves. 
(See 1 Sam. xiv. 11, Joh xxx. 6, Nahum ii. 13.) Now it is matter of his¬ 
tory not only that Edom was full of caverns, but that these were- inlia- 
hited, and that the aboriginal inhabitants, expelled by Esau, were ex¬ 
pressly called Monies (Qnh), as being troglodytes or iihiabitaiits ot 
•caverns (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20, Deut. ii. 12, 22). This being the case, 
the entire depopulation of the country, and especially the destruotion 
of its princes, might be naturally and poetically expressed by saying that 
the kingdom of Edom should be thenceforth a kingdom of deserted caverns. 
How appropriate such a description would be to the actual condition oi the 
■country, and particularly to its ancient capital, may be seen -from Robinson s 
account of Petra (Palestine, ii. pp. 514-^537). The supposed parallelism 
between nnn and which Henderson urges against Lowth s absurd 

emendation of the text, can have little weight in a case where the construc¬ 
tion is at best so difficult. It is proper to add that this interpretation was 
siurc/ested by the allusion to the Ilorites which Hendewerk assumes, although 
he'^^^ives the sense of nobles with the great mass of mterpreters. 
Gesenius infers from his own interpretation of this clause, that the kingdom 
of Edom was elective, and Hitzig adds that they sometimes called a king 
from foreign parts, of which he finds an instance in _Gen. xxxv. 37; but 
Hendeiverk objects that, on the same grounds, Isaiah in. 0, 7, would prove 
Judah to have been an elective monarchy. Gill of course applies this verse 
to the kingdom of the beast (Rev. xvi. 10), and to the cardinals. 

13. And her palaces (or in her palaces) shall come up thorns, netdes, 
and bramWes in her fortresses. The natural eonsequenoe of her depopula¬ 
tion. Here, as in chap. v. 6, Cocoeius and Bwalcl construe the verb 
with the noun of place {increscent spinia)-, hut Gesenius, who adopts the 
same construction in the other case, rejects it here, where it is much more 
natural, as it precludes the necessity of supplying a preposition, in tlie 
next clause, Ewald supplies are ; but the preposition before/orli-esses makes 
the other construction the more probable. Grotras quotes a beautitul 
parallel from Virgil. Cardnus et spinii surgit pahurus acutts. 
paliiirus is itself used in the Vulgate version of this sentence. _ ' 

Gill supposes an allusion to the name Bozrah. Grotius explains the phrase 
to mean within the limits of her ancient walls. ^ The situation here described 
would of course be the resort of wild and solitary animals. And she shall 
be a home of wolves. The Septuagint has sirens and the Vulgate dragons, 
which is retained in most of the old versions. Gil, who refers it all to 
Rome directly, understands this to mean that as she had been the abode oi 
fif»arative dragons, i. a. of the old dragon, the devil and the beast, with their 
creatures, popes and cardinals, so now she shall be occupied by literal 
dragons, i. c. monsters of the wilderness. Gesenius and Ewald rendei -■ 
iadah, hut Henderson’s version, wolves, is more,'expressive, and the exact 
species meant is both dubious and unimportant. A court (or grass-plot) 
for ostriches. Gesenius explains “I'Vn as an orthographical variation for 
nifn, a eoui't or enclosure. Hitzig takes it in its usual sense of grass. In 
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like manner it had been explained as meaning grass or pasture long before 
by Luther (Weide) and Cocceius {gmmen). The general sense, in either 
case, is that of an enclosed and appropriated spot, a play-ground or a dwell¬ 
ing-place. The last place is rendered by August!, daughters of howling. 
It is now understood to mean, not owls, but female ostriches. (See the 
note on chap. xiii. 21.) 

14. And wild (or desert) creatures shall (there) 7neet lailli hotuUng crea¬ 
tures. The verb sometimes means to meet or encounter in the sense of 
attacking (Exodus iv. 24; Hosea xiii. 8); but here it seems to have the 
general sense of falling in with. These lonely creatm'es, as they traverse 
Idumea, shall encounter none but creatures like themselves. Gesenius and 
Ewald follow Bochart in explaining to mean icild cats. Lowth has 
.jackals. Most other wTiters, with greater probability, take it in the general 
sense of those inhabiting the wilderness, (Compare the note on chap. xiii. 
21.) In like manner, may be understood, according to its eLnnology, 
as signifying howlers, i. e. howling animals. This is less arbitrary, 
and at the same time better suited to the context, than the explanation of 
the words as names of particular species. The principal specific meanings 
put upon are those of vultures (Luther), thoes (Bochart), mountain 
cats (Lowth), wild cats (Grotius), w^ild dogs (Gesenius), and wolves (Ewald). 
Hendewerk prefers the more general meaning, leasts of prey (Baubthiere), 
for which there seems to be no sufficient ground in etymology. August! 
retains both Hebrew words (Zihim and Ijim.) Castalio has Sylmni and 
Faunis. Next to the explanation first proposed, the most probable is that 
given by Cocceius and the English Yersion, wild beasts of the desert and 
wild leasts of the island. The antithesis might then be, that between the 
animals inhabiting dry places and those frequenting marshes or the banks 
of streams (according to the wide sense of the Hebrew explained in the 
note on chap. xx. 6), impl^ng either the existence of such spots in Idumea, 
or that the whole description is to be tropically understood. By the wild 
beasts of the desert, Cocceius understands the Saracens and Turks, and by 
the wild beasts of the island the Crusaders. In the words and 
there is a paronomasia but not Si. pun (Barnes). A pun is the use of one 
word in two senses. A paronomasia is the likeness of two different words 
in former sound. And the shaggy monster shall call to his fellow. Hitzig 
and Ewald give the sense of meeting^ as a parallel to 1^53, and sup¬ 
pose the Kal to be here construed as the Niphal is in Exodus iii. 18. But 
as the Kal itself never means to meet, excepting in a figurative application, 
and as the other explanation gives a perfectly good sense, and adds variety 
to the description, it is better to explain it as most writers have done since 
the Septuagint Yersion {poTieovrai). Eor the true sense of see the 
extended comment on the plural form as it occurs in chap. xiii. 21. Ewald, 
who has satyrs, there, has he-goa.f in the case before us; and Hen¬ 
derson, who has tvild goats there, has here the shaggy he-goat. Other 
writers still give the word, as in the former case, the sense of a hirciform 
spectre (bochart), field-spirit (August!), field-devil (Luther), wood-devil 
(J. I). Michaelis and Gesenius), and the Dutch Yersion makes itfiatly mean 
de duyvel. Amidst these various and fanciful interpretations, the most con¬ 
sistent with itself and with the etymology is still that of the Yulgate {pilo- 
sm). This is preferable even to that given by Henderson and Ewald, on 
the ground that it corresponds Better with the general descriptive meaning, 
which, as we have seen above, most probably belongs to the words and 
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in the preceding danse. If that danse speaks of wild and howling 
beasts, and not of any one class esciusiyelj, it is more natural that this 
should speak of shaggy monsters generally than of goats. Hendewerk’s 
conjecture that the Prophet here alludes to mount^ Seir is not so 

felicitous as that respecting the allusion to the Horites in ver. 12. Onli/ there 
reposes the night-monster, and finds for herself a resting-place. which 
the older writers render quinimo (Yitringa), certe (Cocceius), &c., properly 
a particle of limitation meaning only. The latest writers connect it with £2*^ 
as meaning only theie (Geseniiis), or with the verb as meaning only rest 
(Be Wette), or with as meaning nonnisi spectra nocturna (Maurer). 
The word which occurs only here, has experienced very much the 

same fate with In itself it means nothing more nor less than noctur¬ 

nal, and would seem to he applicable either to an animal or to any other 
object peculiarly belonging to the night. The Yulgate renders it hy lamm, 
a word used very much like the English witch, but derived from the name 
of a Libyan queen, who, having lost her child, was said to prey upon the 
children of others. With this may he connected another Roman supersti¬ 
tion, that of the strlx or vampyre, which sucked the blood of children in 
the cradle. These superstitions were adopted by the later Jews, and con¬ 
nected with the world before us, as denoting a nocturnal spectre (or she- 
demon as Gill calls it), preying upon new-born children, against which the 
German Jews are said to use traditional precautions. This gratixituous in¬ 
terpretation of the Hebrew word was unfortunately sanctioned by Boehart 
and Yitringa, and adopted with eagerness by^the modern Germans, who re¬ 
joice in every opportunity of charging a mistake in physics or a vulgar 
superstition on the Scriptures. This disposition is the more apparent 
here, because the writers of this school usually pique themselves upon the 
critical discernment with which they separate the exegetical inventions of 
the Rabbins from the genuine meaning of the Hebrew text, Gesenius, for 
example, will not even grant that the doctrine of a personal Messiah is so 
much as mentioned in the writings of Isaiah, although no opinion has been 
more universally maintained by the Jews, from the date of their oldest 
uncanonical books extant. In this case, their unanimous and iminterrupted 
testimony goes for nothing, because it would establish an unwelcome identity 
between the Messiah of the Old and New Testament. _ But when the object 
is to fasten on the Scriptures a contemptible and odious superstition, the 
utmost deference is paid, not only to the silly legends of the Jews, hut to 
those of the Greeks, Romans, Zabians, and Russians, which are collated 
and paraded with a prodigal expenditure of trifling erudition, to prove what 
never was disputed, that these superstitions have existed and do still 
exist; as if it followed of course that they were cmwent in the days of 
Isaiah, and if not believed, are distinctly mentioned hy him. But this con¬ 
clusion would he wholly unauthorized, even if the words of the Prophet at 
first-sight seemed to bear that meaning; how much more wken it can only 
be attached to them by violence? J, B. Michaelis, who stands^among the 
writers on Isaiah at the turning-point between belief and unbelief, acquits 
the Prophet of believing in such spectres, but ; regards h as a case ^ of 
accommodation to popular errors or illusions, the same principle on which 
the demoniacal possessions of the gospel are explained away, and as the 
ultimate result of the same process, the historical existence of Christ himselt 
resolved into a mythus. That a similar mode of exposition was adopted hy 
such men as Boehart and Yitringa, only proves that they lived before its 
dangerous tendency had been developed. It should also he considered that 
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nocturnal spectres had not then been so decisively referred to the eategray 
of ideal beings as they are at present. These remarks are intended ™eiedy 
to prevent an inconsiderate adoption of the vieiw in question, on the 
authority either of the older witers or the modern Germans. Against the 
views themselves there are substantive objeeiioiis of the most conclusne 
Wnd Besides the fact already mentioned, that n'>'? strictly means nocturnal 
and that hs application to a spectre is entirely gratuitous, we may argue 
here, as in chap. xiii. 26, that ghosts as well as demons would be wholly 
out of place in a list of wild and solitary animals That such animals am 
mentioned in the first clause of this verse and of the next, is_ allowed by all 
interpreters, however widely they may differ as to the specific moaning of 
ilip terms emploTecl. Taking (jesenius’s interpretation, the first item in 
tlie catalogue is ivild eats, tlie second wild dogs, tlie third demons, the fourth 
hoUiobUns^ and the fifth arrow-snahes. Is this a natural succi^sion oi 
ideas ? Is it one that ought to he assumed without necessity ? The only 
necessity that can exist in such a case is that of meeting the conditions of 
the context. The third and fourth particulars in this list must of course he 
somethin^ doleful or terrific; but they need not be more so than the other 
ohiects in the same connection. It is enough if they belong to the same 
class, in this respect, with wild eats, jackals, wolyes, and arrow-snakes. 
This is sufficiently secured by making n'^^Pmean a nocturnal bird (Aben 
Ezra), or more specifically, an owd (Cocceius), or screech-owl (Lowth). 
But the word admits of a still more satisfactory interpretation, m exact 
aoreement with the exposition which has been already given of the preceding 
terns as general descriptions rather than specific names. _ If these terms 
represent the animals occupying Idumea, first as belonging to the 'jfiler- 
ness then as distinguished by their fierce or melancholy cries (a 

and then as shaggy in appearance pW), nothing can be more natural than 
that the fourth epithet should also be expressiye oi their habits as a class, and 
no such epithet could well be more appropriate than that of noctnmal^oir 
belmi^ind to the night. Another objection to the meaning spectre^ is, that 
the poetry and legends of all nations have associated with such beings the 
idea of inquietude. When Hamlet Best, rest, veriuThed spirit! he 

yirtually tells the ghost to cease to be one. But here, according to the 
fashionable exegesis, the spectre is described, not as flitting or gliding 
tbrough the land or among its ruins, but as taking up its lodgings and 
reposing. Of all the figures that could be employed, that of resting seems 
to he the least appropriate in the description of a spectre, and especially of 
such as Gesenius describes to us from Eastern story books and labbinical 
traditions. Of this incongruity he seems to have had at least a vague 
apprehension, as he strangely says that the terms here used imply a lest- 
less wandering state, whereas they seem to imply the very contrary, and no 
less strangely cites Mat. xii. 48, where the evil spirit is expressly said to 
'pass through dry places seelci-ng rest and finding none. On these grounds, 
tiierefore, that the Hebrew word, according to its derivation, simply means 
nocturnal; that in this sense it suits perfectly the paraHelism^and the con¬ 
text, as containing names of animals or rather descriptions ol their habits , 
tliaHhe action described is peculiarly imsuited to a ghost or a spectre that 
the Scriptures contain no intimations of the real existence of such beings; 
that the supposition of a mere accommodation to the popular belief is 
dangerous, unworthy, and gratuitous; and that the existence of the popular 
belief itself so early is exceedingly improbable ; we may safely^ set aside the 
spectral interpretation as untenable on philological and historical grounds, 
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and as certainly not n’ortli being taken for granted. Tke same considera¬ 
tions make it unneccessary to retain the Hebrew word (Ulith), as Aiignsti 
and Henderson have done, as if in obedience to the flippant direction of 
John David Michaelis, that whoever will not tolerate a ghost here must 
retain the Hebrew word and imagine it to mean what he pleases {was Him 
helieht). The alternatives in such a case are seldom so few as they are 
sometimes represented by this learned and ingenious, hut conceited and 
dogmatical interpreter. It only remains to observe that the Septuagint 
Yersion, the authority of which has done so much to introduce demonis into 
chap. xiii. 28, makes use of the w'ord haitMmci in this verse too, but as the 
translation of while its favourite term 'myAwaMooi is employed to repre¬ 
sent both and This absurd interpretation is so far consistent 

with itself, that it makes the whole verse a catalogue of nondescript hob¬ 
goblins, demons, and ass-centanrs, and if not a refutation of the current ex¬ 
position of is at least a severe satire on it. 

15./Several manuscripts and one of the oldest editions read IISiP as in 
ver. IT above, and the Septuagint has lyjvog in both places. Jarchi and 
Kimcbi explain the common reading (tlSp) as a synoiiyme. It is supposed 
to denote different kinds of birds by Calvin [kJuIh), Junius {memla)^ 
Cocceius (av/itaria), &c. Bocliart objects that if a bird were meant, its 
nings would have been mentioned in the other clause, and not merely its 
shadow. Most of the modern writers follow Bocliart in explaining it to 
mean the sirpens jncuhis or arrow-snake, so called from its darting or 
springing motion. The same learned writer shews that the use of the 
word nest in reference to serpents is common in Arabic as well as Greek and 
Latin. There is no need, therefore, of giving a wider meaning as Jerome 
does {hahuit foveani). The next verb is rendered by the Yulgate, enutrivlt 
catiilns ; by Castalio, as an adverbial expression meaning safely^ with 
vnpiniiiy; hut by the great mass of interpreters, as meaning to lag eggSj a 
• sense analogous to that of the cognate form applied in chap. Ixvi. 7 to 
human parturition. Jerome translates the next verb eircuynfodit, but most 
other writers hatch, the primary sense being that of cleaving. (Compare chap, 
lix. 5.) This meaning Luther seems to give to Hin, perhaps by an inad¬ 
vertent transposition. Others explain it to mean gather (Junius), hide 
(Aiigusti), take refuge (Eosenmiilier), hut the latest writers hrood or cherish, 
after the Yulgate [fovet). It is here applied to the young when hatched, 
as it is in Jm*. xvii. ,11 to the eggs of the partridge. Calvin seems to 
refer the suffix in not to the animal hut to some other object. 

Grotius’s paraphrase is suh ruinis. All the modern writers understand it 
to mean, under her own shadow. is either the black vulture (Bochart), 
or the kite (Geseniiis). Lowth’s translation, every one her mate, may con¬ 
vey an incorrect idea, as both the Hebrew words are feminine. Cocceius 
disregards the gender and translates the phrase, umis cum edtero. As to 
the particulnr species of animals referred to in this whole passage, there is 
no need, as Cidvin well observes, of troubling ourselves much about them. 
{Non est cur in Hs magnojpere torqueamtir.) The general sense evidently is, 
that a Iminan population should be succeeded by wild and lonely animals, 
who sliould not only live hut breed there, implving total and continued 
desolation. So Horace says of Troy: Frkimi Faridisque Imslo insultat 
armeniiim, et catulos ferae cedant imdice. 

16. iSeeh ye out of the hook of Jehovah and read. Knobel connects 
with the preceding verse {each one her mate they seek), and then changes 
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the remamderof this danse so as to readtlins : S'lp' nin' nSDO 5S, % mm- 
ler will Jehovah call (them). This bears a strong resemblanoo to LoM'th s 
treatment of the first danse of ¥er. 12, but is still more extravagant, ihe 
hooh of Jehovah has been variously explained to mean the hook of his 
decrees (Alien Ezra), his annals or record of events (Forerms), tire borip- 
tnros ecnerallT, or more particularly the_ book of Genesis, or that part 
which relates to clean and unclean animals (Jardu), the hiosaic law 
reh'itm'r to that subject (Joseph Kimchi), the law in general (Calvin), the 
bool- of Eevelation (Gill), the book of Prophecy in general (Junius), the 
Prophecies against Edom in particular (Alting), and finally this veiy pro- 
pliecT (David Kimelii). The most natural interpretation seems to be that 
which makes this an exhortation to compare the prophecy with the event, 
and which is strongly recommended by the fact that all the verbs are J.n 
the past tense, implving that the Prophet here takes his stand at a point 
of time posterior to the event. The hooh may then be this particular pro¬ 
phecy, or the whole prophetic volume, or the entire Scripture, without 
matenal change of sense. The persons addressed are the future witnesses 

of the event. does not mean//'om to]) to bottom, as Vitringa imagines, 
but simply/roiu ncpo/i, as we speak of reading a sentence ojf ^ book oi papei. 
This expression seems to have been used in anticipation of the Teib 
wiiich has here the sense of publishing by reading aloud. One of them has 
not failed, xk very few ■writers understand this as relating to the ^ evils 
threatened; hut the great majority more naturally apply it to the animals 
mentioned in the preceding verses, as signs of desolation. As if he had 
said, I predicted that Edom should be occupied by such and such creatures, 
and behold they are all here, not one of them is^ wanting. This is a 
lively and impressive mode of saying, the prediction is fulfilled. One 
another they 7 mss not. The verb has here the sense of mosteiing or review¬ 
ing' to discover who is absent, as in 1 Sam xx. 6, xxv. lo. The refeience 
is^ot to the pairing of animals (Barnes), because both and nniyi are 
feminine, and because the context requires an allusion to the meeting of 
different species, not of the individuals of one kind. For my it has 

commanded; and Ms spirit it has gathered them, i.e. the animals atoresajd. 
The last phrase is a more specific explanation of ’the general expression 
has commanded. To add a suffix to the latter, therefore, would complete 
the parallelism but disturb the sense. The sudden change of person from 
my motak to his spirit has led to various explanations. Houbigant reads 
and Knobel Ms mouth, which is actually found in a few manu¬ 
scripts. Lowth reads Hin*' for the mouth of Jehovah, which is not 
only arbitrary hut in violation of his favourite principle of parallelism. 
The same objection lies against the explanation of by Glassius and 
Simonis, as a divine name, and by Eosenmiiller and Dathe, as a substitute 
for it. Such an explanation of the second is precluded by the fore¬ 
going suffix. A much more plausible solution is the one proposed by Aben 
Ezra and Kimchi, who refer the suffix in inn to {my mouth and its 
breath), and thus makes God the speaker in both clauses. But on the 
whole, the simplest course is either to suppose with Yitringa that Jehovah 
speaks in one clause and the Prophet in the next, an enallage too frequent 
to be inadmissible, or that the Prophet really refers the comrmmd to his 
own mouth instrumentally, but then immediately names the Divine Spirit 
as the efficient agent. This is the less improbable because the fii'st clause 
of the verse, as we have seen, contains an appeal to his own written pre¬ 
diction. The Spirit of God is not merely his power but himself, wdth 
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siDecial reference to tlie Holy Gliost, as being botb tbe antlior and MMer 
of tire prophecies. 

17. He too has cast the lot for them, and Ms hand has divided it to them 
hj line. An evident allusion to the division of the land of Canaan, both 
" by lot and measuring-line. (See Num. xxvi. 55, 56 ; Josh, xviii. 4~6.) 
As Canaan was allotted to Israel, so Edom is allotted to these doleful 
creatures. Having referred to the allotment as already past, he now de¬ 
scribes the occupation as future and perpetual, ihr ever shall they hold it as 
a heritage, to all generations shall they dwell therein. Gocceius, who applies 
the whole prediction to the unbelieving Jews, thus explains this last clause: 
nunqiiam restituetnr respuhlica Judccorum tn ilia terra. 


CHAPTEK XXXY. 

A GREAT and glorious change is here described under the figure of a 
desert clothed with luxuriant vegetation, vers. 1, 2. The people are 
encouraged with the prospect of this change, and with the promise of 
avenging judgments on their enemies, vers. 3, 4. The same^cliange is 
then expressed, by a change of figure, as a healing of corporeal infii-mities, 
vers. 5, 6. The former figure is again resumed, and the wilderness de¬ 
scribed as free from all its wonted inconveniences, particularly those of 
barrenness and thirst, disappointment and illusion, pathlessness and beasts 
of prey, vers. 7-9. The whole prediction winds up with a promise of 
redemption, restoration, and endless blessedness, ver. 10. 

This chapter is regarded by Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and Eosenmiiller, as 
entirely distinct from that before it; by Hitzig as a separate composition of 
the same writer; hut by most interpreters as a direct continuation of it. 
According to Eosenmiiller, it was written by the author of chaps, xi., xii. ; 
aceordingtoUmbreitjby the author of chaps, xl.-lxvi., according to Ewald,by 
another in imitation of that writer; according to Gesenius, by the author of 
chaps.xiii.jxiv., which the passage before us resembles, he says, in itsliterary 
merit and its moral defects, especially its spirit of revenge and blood¬ 
thirsty hatred. All these writers agree that it cannot be the work of Isaiah. 
As a sample of the proofs on which their judgment rests, it maybe stated 
that Hitzig makes the use of the form and of the phrase a 

proof of later date. He authoritatively sets it down as belonging to ^the 
period immediately before the termination of the exile. By such assertions 
and pretended proofs, its genuineness is of course unshaken. 

With respect to the subject of the chapter there is no less diversity of 
judgment. It has been explained with equal confidence as a description 
of the state of Judah under Hezekiah (Grotius), of the return from exile 
(Clericus), of the state of Judah after that event (Eosenmuiler), of that 
state and the times of the New’ Testament together (J. H. Michaelis), of 
the calling of the Gentiles (Gocceius), of the Christian dispensation (Luther, 
Calvin), of the state of the church after the fall of antichrist (Yitringa), 
of the state of Palestine at some future period (J. B. Michaelis), and of a 
future state of blessedness (Gill). These arbitrary hypotheses refute each 
other. The best description of the chapter is that' given by August! in the 
title to his version of it, where he represents it as the description of a happy 
condition of the church after a period of sufiering. This is no doubt its 
true import, and when thus explained it may be considered as including 
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Tarious paviicnlars, none of which can be regarded as its speoific or exclusive 

subject. Geseiiiiis savs ibis prophecy was of course neyer lulnileci, bu" ^so 
far‘is tills from beiii£? true, that it has rather been fulfilled again and again. 
Without aiiT change of its essential meaning, it may he applied to the resto¬ 
ration of the Jews from Babylon, to the vocation of the Gentiles, to the 
whole Clnistiaii dispensation, to the course of every indiyidual believer, and 
to the blessedness of heaven. The ground of this manhold application is 
not that the language of the passage is unmoaning or indefinite, but that 
there is a real and designed analogy between the various changes men-, 
tioned which brings tlicni all within the natural scope of the same inspired 
description. 

1. Desert and waste shall rejoice (for) them. The verb is translated 
.as an imperative of the second or third person by the Septuagint, 
Coceciiis, and others; and as a descriptive present by Gesenius and some 
later writers ; but there is no sufficient reason for departing from the strict 
sense of the future. The desert has been variously explained to moan Idumea, 
Judea, the Jewish Church, the Christian Church, the Gentile world, and 
the mlderness separating Palestine from Babylonia. The true sense seems 
to be that given by Gesenius, wffio supposes the blooming of the desert to he 
used here, as in many other cases, to express an entire revolution, the subject 
of the change being not determined by the figure itself but by the whole con¬ 
nection. The final Q has been variously explained, as a suffix, eqivalent to 
DHS, or ; as a paragogic letter, used instead of 1, on account of the 

foliowung ; and as a mere orthogTaphical mistake, arising from the same 
cause. Those who make it a suffix, refer it either to the animals described 
in the close of the preceding chapter, or to the judgments there threatened 
against Edom, or to the Jewish exiles returning from captivity. The suffix 
is not expressed in any of the ancient versions. Kennicott supposes the 
2 to have been added merely to complete the line; but why should such a 
form have been perpetuated ? The idea of the first clause is repeated in 
the second. And the wilderness shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
This explanation of the last v/ord is given by several of the Eabbins, and 
retained by Junius, Cocceius, Lowdh, and Augiisti. The later writers ob¬ 
ject that the word, according to its etymology, must denote a bulbous plant. 
The ancient versions, with Luther and Calvin, make it mean the lily, which 
is retained by Ewald; but for this flower the language has a different name, 
Saadias and Abulwalid explain it as the narcissus, wffiich is approved by Gese¬ 
nius in his Commentary, and after him by most of the later German writers. 
But in his Thesaurus he makes it mean the colcJiicum autumnale or meadow- 
saffron. Amidst this diversity and doubt, it is best with Barnes to retain 
the English word rose, as more familiar and as convoying a more striking 
image of beauty. „The poetry, if not the botany, of this translation is supe¬ 
rior to Henderson’s (and blossom as the crocus). 

2. The same idea of complete and joyfol change is again expressed by 
the same figure, hut with greater fulness, the desert being here described as 
putting on and wearing the appearance of the spots most noted for luxu¬ 
riant vegetation. (It shall) blossom, it shall blossom and rejoice; yea, (loith) 
joy and shouting ; or, yea, joy and shouting (there shall he). The glory of 
Lebanon is given unto (the desert), the beauty of Qarmel and of Sharon. 
They [^\io witness this great change) shall see the glory of Jehovah, the 
beauty of our God. The figures here employed are so familiar, and in 
their obvious meaning so expressive, that we only weaken their effect by 
treating them as symbols or an allegory. Thus Jarchi understands by the 
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glor}^ of Lebanon the temple; Gill, choice and eccceUerit Christians, &c. 
As a change in the relative condition of the Jews and Gentiles is no doubt 
included in the prophecy, there is not the same objection to the opinion of 
Foreriiis, that the second clause of tlio verse denotes the transfer of God’s 
spiritual presence, and the glory connected with it, from the Jewish to the 
Christian Church. ^ According to fflcolampadiiis, Lebanon, Carmel, and Bha- 
ron are here mentioned, as natural boundaries or landmarks of the country. 
Selimicliiis supposes that a momitain, a cultivated field, and an extensive 
plain, are given as samples of the whole, to intimate that nothing should be 
wanting to the perfection of the state here promised and described. But 
Lebanon and Carmel are both mountains, unless we give the latter its generic 
sense of fridtjul field, as Junius and Tremellius do, in obvious violation 
of the context, since the preceding and the following word are evidently 
projDer names. The glory or heauty of the places named, is not fertility, 
as Grotius thinks, but rather its effect as seen in their luxuriant vegetation. 
The reduplication of the first verb in the sentence is regarded by ahiiost all 
interpreters as emphatic, though they differ greatly as to its precise force. 
Calvin and Junius make it expressive of abundant and progressive growth, 
as if he had said, it shall Uossom more and more, Hitzig applies it to the 
rankness of the growth (Jioch sjjrosst sie auf), Knobel to its universality 
{ga.nz sprosset sie), August! repeats the verb as in Hebrew {hlilhen ja hlillien) 
and the Yulgato copies the precise form still more closely (^germinans ger” 
minahit)^ The future translation of by Calvin and the English Yersion 
is gratuitous and arbitrary. The preterite form points out the true re¬ 
lation of the cause to its effect. It shall rejoice because the glory of 
Lebanon has been given to it. The pronoun they is referred by Yitrlnga to 
the desert, Lebanon, &c. But as these are the immediate antecedents, the 
pronoun would hardly have been introduced, except for the purpose of 
directing attention to some other nominative than the nearest, as in Ps« 
xxii. 18. The true sense is probably that given in the Septuagint {my 
people) and the Targum {the house of Israel), and in a more general form 
by Gioricus {qui adenont). Instead of the Seventy seem to have read 
HY {rd rov lo^ddm), and this reading with a corresponding change 
of the precediug word, is adopted by Houbigant nib), Kennieott 
(|TT’n nn^), and Lowth {the well watered plain of Iordan), The words, 
as they stand in the common text, may ho construed either with a preposi¬ 
tion or the substantive verb understood. Eleven manuscripts read 

{to thee) for n*? {to it), which merely converts the description into an 
apostrophe. 

3. With the prospect of this glorious change the people are commanded 
to encourage themselves and one another. Strengthen hands (now) smJe- 
ing, and hnees (now) tottering make firm. The hands and knees are here 
combined, as Yitringa observes, to express the powers of action and en¬ 
durance. The participial forms represent the hands as actually hanging 
dowm, relaxed, or w'eakened, and the knees as actually giving way. The 
passage explained is far more expressive than if we make the participles 
adjectives, denoting a permanent quality or habitual condition. In itself 
the language of this verse is applicable either to self-eneom'agement or to 
the consolation of others. It is understood to mean renew your own 
strength, by Cocceius and Cleiicus (repara^e vires vestras). Most of the 
older writers, and some moderns, make the other the prominent idea, and 
suppose the command to be addressed to those in office (Barnes), or to 
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ministers (Cahdii), or to the prophets (Knohei), or to these and other good 
men (Grotins), or to the people generally (Junius). ^Neither of these 
interpretations is erroneous except in being too exclusive. There is no 
reason ^’hy the words should not be taken in their widest sense, as 
meaning, let despondency be exchanged for hope. That self-encourage¬ 
ment is not excluded, may be learned from Paul’s use of the words in 
that sense (Heb. xii. 12). That mutual encouragement is not excluded, 
is sufficiently apparent from the following verse. Thus understood the 
words may be considered as including, but not as specifically signifying 
spiritual weakness or inability to do God’s will (Targum), and the duty of 
encouraging the Gentiles with the prospect of admission to his favour 
(Menochius). The specific application of the passage to the Eoman per¬ 
secutions (Gurtlerus) is gratuitous. Equally so is the idea that the Jews 
are here encom'aged under the depressing recollection of suflerings already 
past (Grotius), or under the alarm excited by the foregoing threats (Calvin), 
The same objection lies against the exclusive reference of the words to the 
exiles in Babylon who distrusted the promises (Hendewerk), or believed 
themselves to be forsaken by Jehovah (Knobel). As a general exhortation, 
they are applicable to these and to many other situations, none of which 
can be regarded as the exclusive subject of the promise. The figures 
here used are the same with those emifioyed in chap. xiii. 7, and in Job 
iv. 8, 4. The image presented is that of persons who can scarcely lift 
up their hands or stand upon their legs (Gill). The Septuagint supposes 
the command to be addressed to the hands themselves {jctyfsan %£/gs 5 ), 
Hitzig gratuitously changes hands to arms, as in chaps, x. 10,13, xiv. 27, 
xix. 16, XXV. 10, xxvi. 11, &c. 

4. This verse shews how the command in the one before it is to be obeyed, 
by suggesting, as topics of mutual encouragement, the vindicatory justice 
of God, and his certain interposition in behalf of his people. Say ye to the 
hasty of heart {%, e. the impatient, those who cannot wait for the fulfil¬ 
ment of God’s promise), Be firm, fear not; lehold your God (as if already 
present or in sight) ; vengeance is coming, the retribution of God ; he {him-’ 
self) is coming, and will saw you. The connecting link between his 
vengeance and their safety is the destruction of their enemies. [Seeing 
it is a righteous thing with God to recoynpense tribulation to them that 
trouble you, 2 Thes. i. 6.) as a passive participle, corresponds, in 

form and sense, to the English hurried. It has been variously explained as 
meaning inconsiderate (Junius), precipitate (Cocceius), inconstant (Vata- 
bliis), faint-hearted (Lowth), palpitating (Eosenmiilier), ready to flee 
(Gesenius), hasty in draiving black conclusions upon themselves and their state 
(Gill). But the true sense seems to be the one expressed by Clericus, to wit, 
impatient of delay in the execution of God’s promises [qui nullas nwras 
mquo animo ferre possunt,) This includes the ideas of despondency and 
unbelieving fear, while at the same time it adheres to the strict sense of the 
Hebrew w^ord. Compare the analogous expression in chap, xxviii. 16, he (hat 
helieveth will not make haste or be impatient. ;The construction of the 
second clause is greatly perplexed by making the subject of 

Thus the English version, which is founded upon Calvin’s, supplies two 
prepositions and assumes an unusual inversion of the terms. Your God mill 
Come [witli) vengeance, even God [with) a recompence. This construction 
also involves an anticlimax, as the simple name of God is of course less 
emphatic than the full phi’ase your God, Luther has to vengeance and God 
mho recompenses, Jerome makes the construction still more complex by 
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translating as a causative {ultiomm adducet retrihutionis). The true 
construction, as given by Junius, Cocceius, Yitringa, and most later writers, 
makes behold your God an exclamation, and vengeance the subject of tbe 
verb. Yitringa observes that is here used to express both the present 
and the future, an idea which may be conveyed in English by the idiomatic 
phrase, is coming or about to come. The might be grammatically con¬ 
strued with {it will come), but as the act of saving is immediately after¬ 
wards ascribed to the same subject, it is better to explain the pronoun as 
an emphatic designation of Jehovah. Not only his vengeance but himself 
is coming. Grotius, true to his principle of seeking tbe fulfilment of all 
prophecies in the days of the Prophet himself, explains he loill save you^ as 
meaning Ae will not let the Ethiopians reach you. The exclusive application 
of the threatening here implied to the Babylonians, the Jews, Antichrist, 
or the Devil, is untenable for reasons which have been already given in the 
exposition of the foregoing verse'. While Barnes denies that the phrase 
your God refers to the Messiah, Calovius alleges that the name of Jesus is 
expressly mentioned, being included in the verb “The words are 

really a promise of deliverance to God’s people, and include, as the 
most important part of their contents, the unspeahable gift of Christ and 
his salvation. 

5, 6. The change in the condition of the people is now represented by 
another figure, the removal of corporeal infirmities. Then (when God has 
thus come) shall the’eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be luistopped. Then shall the lame leap (or bound) as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb shall shout {for jay), because waters have hunt forth in 
the wilderness and streams in the desert. The reason assigned in this last 
clause for the joy to he expressed, shews clearly that the miraculous removal 
of disease and the miraculous irrigation of the desert are intended to ex¬ 
press one and the same thing. The essential idea in both cases is that^ of 
sudden and extraordinary change. This precludes Grotius’s interpretation 
of the‘fifth verse, as meaning that the most obtuse and prejudiced shall see 
and acknowledge what God has wrought. It also precludes Jonathan’s 
symbolical exposition of the words as predicting the removal of spiritual 
disabilities, and the opposite hypothesis, maintained by many of the older 
writers, that Isaiah here explicitly foretells the miracles of Christ. Calo¬ 
vius asserts that Christ himself has so interpreted the passage in Matt. xi. 
5 ; Luke vii. 22. But, as Henderson justly says, there is no proof what¬ 
ever that Christ refers John the Baptist to this prophecy; he employs none 
of the formulas which he uniformly uses when directing attention to the 
Old Testament {e.g. in Matt. ix. 16, xi. 10, xii. 17, xiii. 14), but simply 
appeals to his miracles in proof of his Messiahsliip: the language is similar, 
but the subjects different. Another argument is urged by J. D. Miehaelis, 
namely, that the last clause of the sixth verse cannot be applied to the 
miracles of Christ, and yet it obviously forms a part of the same prophetic 
picture. The evasion of this difficulty, by assuming, as Yitringa seems 
inclined to do, a mixture of literal and figurative language in the parallel 
clauses of the very same description, is one of those arbitrary exegeticai 
expedients, which can only be affirmed on one side and rejected on the 
other. To the question, whether this prediction is in no sense applicable to 
our Saviour’s miracles, we may reply with Calvin, that although they are 
not directly mentioned, they were really an emblem ^and example of the 
great change which is here described. So,^ too, the spiritual cures effected 
by the^gospel, although not specifically signified by these words, are included 
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in tiio glorious rovoliition "wliicli tliej do denote. Tlie simple meaning of 
tne passage is, tliat the divine interposition which had just been promised 
should produce as wonderful a change on the condition of mankind, as if 

the Wmd were to receive their sight, the dumb to speak, the deaf to hear, 
the lame to walk, and deserts to be fertilised and blossom as tbc rose. In 
tbe process of this mighty transmutation miracles were really performed 
both of a hodily and spiritual nature, but the gi’eat change which includes 
these includes vastly more. Gcsenius and others understand the sixth verso 
as desciibmg the joy of the returning exiles, which might be compared to 
M miraculously healed; but it is far more natural to understand 

tne healing as descriptive of the change itself, which must therefore be much 
more extensive than the restoration of the Jews from Babylon, although 
tins mp' be one of the particulars included. To the explanation of 
as a lutm-e, there is the same objection as to that of |n3 in ver. 2 The ori- 
gmal form of expression is not that they diall rejoice for waters .^hcdl burst 
roim, but that they shall rejoice because waters have burst forth already; 
the last event bemg spoken of as relatively past, i.e. as previous to the a'et 
of lejoioing which the future verb expresses. Tbe version when they shall 
have burst Jonh (Cocceuis) yields an equally good sense, and mdeed the 
departs, without necessity, from the usual and strict 
Mvt suggestion, which Barnes quotes from Gamp- 

T? lameness and dumbness (i.e. indisposi- 

in 1 Y alluded to as painful incidents to travel 

ingenious, but a little far-fetched and at variance 
Mhef of fW, ® changes more extraordinary than the mere 

M;.f r r f weariness. Hero, as in chap, xxxiv. 14, J. D. 

^ceiJin wa!l"Tl'tf ^'‘““ful inteipretation (making iLencss denote ill 
SruXof vi ’fo? alternative, a reference to 

ttfloLst and tCn’o follows Grotiiis in preferring 

Itllltf ^ * material sense of wliioh the language is susceptible 

fihls SmrtaSr? to apologise 

to his note mo, Z he does by adding 

XI Z ^icet, nos L nicesse 

only wonder is ihH «^h<)ncwn (ui vocatur) sensum devenire. The 

to which tiiellers S the the tantalising illusion 

6cco,.c o7 iiT sandl S n are subject. And the Xge shall 

and the mTlaZ ZXZfiX'SI 

lair, a court (ov Mil) fm -h ^ A 'i of wolves, their 

put upon by tbe older Wf general meaning 

the Vulgate (g^XX IdaX Z ‘he Septuagint (&.uo^e^ and 

iUusive appearance caused bv nn^^T denotes the 

ata,i,,o, „a a”t“ r»d“ Sestets 
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looming^ in Italian fata 7 norgana, and in Frencli mirage, J. I). Micliaelis 
thanks G od that the German language has no need of such a term; but 
Ewald and Umbreit use Kimmung as an equivalent. Other equivalents are 
employed by Hitzig (Wasserscliein'), Oe Wette [Saiidfneer)^ Hendewerk 
[Samhchhnmer), and Henderson {^va^oury ilkmon). In the deserts of 
Arabia and Africa, the appearance presented is precisely that of an exten¬ 
sive sheet of water, tending not only to mislead the traveller, but to^ aggra¬ 
vate his thirst by disappointment. The phenomenon is ^vell described by 
Quintius Curtins in his Life of Alexander the Great. [Arenm^mipor mtivi 
soHh accendit, ...... Camiporum non alia qiiam vasti et projnndi mqnoris 

qiecm est,) It is thus referred to in the Koran (xxiv. 39): A^ul as for 
those who dishelleve, their deeds are like the 'mirage ‘kt the deseH<; 


the thirsty reckons it for ivater, till when lie comes he finds It nothing. 
More deceitful than the mirage (or serah) is an Arabian proverb. Gesenius 
follows Hyde in deriving the Hebrew wmrd from a Persimi phrase meaning 
a surface of water. Hitzig explains it as an Arabic derivative denoting an 
abundant flow or stream. Its introduction here adds a beautiful stroke to 
the description, not only by its local propriety, but by its strict agieeinent 
•with the context. Tlie‘ etymology of suggests the idea of a gashing 
fountain, which is expressed in some translations, particularly those of Lowth 
{Imhbling springs) and August! {Sprtidelquellen). Gesenius and the 
recent German -wniters render jackals, as in chap. xiii. 21, and xrav. 13; 
but Henderson’s translation [woloes) has a better effect in English. Ihe 
essential idea is that of wild and solitary animals. Hi:) and are com¬ 
bined as in chap, xxxiv. 13. The latter word is explained by some as 
moaning grass, and the wdiole clause as predicting, that hay and xeedB and 
rushes (Luther), or grass with reeds and rushes (Junius), shall grow in 
what was once the haunt of wild beasts ; or that grass shall grow mstead of 
reeds and rushes (August!); or that grass shall he converted into reeds and 
rushes (Oocceius). IVIost writers now, how^ever, give the sense oi 
court, enclosure, or the more general one of 'place, and understand the clause 
to mean, that wbat was once the haunt of wild beasts should beccmie a place 
for the growth of reeds and rushes, which require a great degree of moisture, 
and therefore imply an entire change in the condition of the desert, ide 
same sense is given by Calvin {locus erit arundini et gunco) and Vitringa 
(late excrescet calamus et jtmeus). Knobel, instead of reads on 

the alleged authority of the Peshito and the Yulgato (oneturf In the 
haunt of jackals springs up grass (the height of) reeds and ruslm, a 
luxuriance of vegetation which of course implies excessive moistme. 
if this construction of the particle were natural and Justified by usage, the 
clnin‘'-e in the text would still be inadmissible because imnecessary. Ail 
thescr interpretations understand the last clause as a distinct proposition or 
description of a'change to bo wrought in the haunts and 
animals. Lut Ewald regards the whole as a mere description of the desert 
and continues the construction into the next verso. In the haunt of gaeJmts, 
(in) their lair, (in) the qdace for reeds and rushes, even there shalt be a way. 
As this removes the difficulty of expiammg the growth of and 
rushes as a promise, it would seem to be entitled to the preference, 
the length, of tlie sentence which it assumes and 

he‘>'iniiiu" of vcr. 8. These oloections may be obviated, and the advantages 
of the construction still secured, by connecting this, as a descrip A 

not with what follows but with what precedes : fountains shall burst Jorm in 
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the haunt of wolves, (in) their lair (or resting place), (in) the court (or grow- 
ing-place) of reeds and rushes. We may then suppose either that these 
marshy spots are represented as the favourite resort of certain animals, or 
that two distinct descriptions of the wilderness are given, first by describ¬ 
ing it as the resort of solitary animals and then as susceptible alike of culture 
and inhabitation. The description, even if inapplicable strictly to the 
same spot, might correctly be applied to different parts of the same wilder¬ 
ness. The suffix in refers not to understood (De Dieu), but to 
as 2 LpluraUs inhumanus (Gesenius), or to each of the distribu- 
tively (Junius : cuUU cujusgue) as an individual of the feminine gender 
(Lam. iv. 31). There is consequently no need of reading (Kennicott), 
(Houbigant), or (Lowth). Gesenius supplies a relative be¬ 
fore {which^ was Us lair or lohere its lair was); but a much more 
natural construction is proposed by Maurer and Hitzig, who explain it as in 
simple apposition with The explanation which has now been given 

of the verse, as a poetical description of complete and joyful change, excludes 
of course the allegorical interpretation of the pools as meaning schools, 
and the fountains teachers (Yitringa), the dragon’s den the heathen world 
(Schmidius), the dragons themselves persecutors, yjagaw emperors and papal 
powers^ (Gill), the reeds and rushes persons eminent in spiritual knowledge, 
authority, and influence (Coceeius). All these particulars may be included 
in the change described, but none of them can be regarded as specifically 
much less as exclusively intended. 


8. The desert shall cease not only to be barren but also to be pathless 
or impassable by reason of sand. And there shall he there a highway and 
a way ; and there shall not pass through (or over) it an unclean (thing or 
person) ; and it shall he for them {alone)'. Job (xii. 24) speaks of a inn 

inn {a wilderness in which there is no way), and Jeremiah (xviii. 15), 
of a nll^D lin (a way not cast up), to both which descriptions we have 
here a contrast. The comparison suggested is between a faint track in the 
sand and a solid artificial causeway. (Eosenmtiller: via aggerata. Hen¬ 
derson : a raised road. Vatablus : exaltata lapidihus. Clericus : munita 
senuta.) Eighteen manuscripts and several ancient versions omit pm, 
which may be explained, however (with Junius and Tremellius), as a hen- 
diadys, highway and way for high way. The way meant is eqDlained by 
Porenus to be Christ, faith, and the sacraments ; by Gill, « n-a,j cast, up h, 
soveryn grace, which is raised above the mire and dirt of sin, and carries over 
U ^na/roni it. Grotras, as usnal, goes to the opposite extreme of making 
it denote the way to the temple. Gataker seems to apply it to the improve- 
ment of the roads in Judea. Mnsculus understand/it as ensuring to the 

to be only one of many particulars included in the promise of a general 
change and restoration, which is really the thing denoted by this Xle 
senes of piophetic figures. On the form and import of the phrase it shall 
be called see chap i. 26. (J. H. Michaelis : vocabitnr guia ei-it.) Fo £ 

tZ lA r'’ 91 ®«’^%f“bstitutes the classical expression, .urn “ 
aJ ej^se is par^hi-ased by Grotius as meaning that no Syrian 
Assynan, Ethiopian, or Egyptian, shall be seen there. Hitzig exphins it 

Znii oowous meaning of the words is that the peonlo of .Mmvnb 

.h.H a.™.I„s b, 1„J, 
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the meaning even of those Scriptures wMch exclude from Zion (or the 
sanctuary) the Canaanite (Zech. xiv, 21), the uncircumcised (Ezek. xliv, 9), 
and the stranger (Joel iy. 17). The Kin may be grammatically construed 

either with or with which is sometimes masculine. It shall he 

for is rendered by Hitzig it belongs to^ without a material change of mean¬ 
ing. The pronoun them, which has no expressed antecedent in the sentence, 
has been yariously applied to the blind whose eyes were opened (Junius), to 
the saints (G-ataker), to Israel (Kimchi), to tiie exiles (Hitzig), to those 
recovered from idolatry (Henderson), and to those truly reformed by suffer¬ 
ing (Knobel). Barnes and Henderson refer it, by prolepsis, to DvIK^ in 
the next verse. ■ This is no doubt substantially correct; but the precise 
import of the original expression seems to be, that the highway shall belong 
exclusively to them for whose sake it was made, for wdiose use it w^as in¬ 
tended. A very different sense is put upon this phrase by Calvin, who 
connects it with what follows, and translates, et erit illis amhidans in via, 
referring Kin to God himself, and explaining the w^hole as a promise that he 
would go before them in the way thus prepared, as he went before Israel of 
old in the pillar of cloud and of fire. The same construction is adopted by 
I)e Dieu (et erit ipse illis anihulator viaf and Clericus (erit qiti ‘prior illis 
viarn ingrecUetur), who applies it expressly to Christ as the dux saint is nos- 
tree, Lowtli says that the old English versions gave the same sense, but 
that our last translators ’were misled by the absurd division of the v’-erse in 
the Masoretic text, destroying the construction and the sense. His own 
version is, hut He himself shall he ivith them, walking in the tvag, which 
he explains to mean, that God should dwell among them, and set them an 
example that they should follow his steps. Among the later wiiters this 
construction is approved by Bathe and Ewald (iind da er den Weg^ihnen 
geht). The ohjections to it, stated by Gesenius, are, the sense which it puts 
upon the particle in 1 and the needless violation of the Masoretic accents. 
He, and most of the other modern writers, give precisely the ■ construction 
found in Junius and Tremcllius {^riator ne stulti qnidem poterunt deerrare), 
taking as equivalent to nnK 115; (chap, xxxiii. 8), and though 

singular in form, collective in meaning and construction. The before 
is not expletive (Henderson), but exegetical and emphatic. The 
meaning strictly is, the travellers and the fools, i. e, the travellers, not 
excepting such as are ignorant or foolish. is translated by the Sep- 

tuagint hne^iraoijjmjt, and by Cocceius leves, Gatakor explains it as denoting 
simplc-niiuded Christians, while Henderson understands the whole clause 
as a promise, that the Jewish exiles, however defective some of them might 
he in intellectual energy, should not fail of reaching^ Zion. Hendewerk 
comes nearer to the Ml sense of the words, which he explains to mean that 
only moral impurity, not ignorance or wealmess, should exclude men from 
thia highway. But the words, in their primary and strict sense, are de¬ 
scriptive, not of the travellers, but of the way itself, which should not be a 
feint or dubious tack through shifting sands, but a highway so distinctly 
marked that even the most ignorant and inexperienced could not miss it. 
Tlie straightness or directness of the path, which GrotiUjS and Roscnmullcr 
make a prominent idea, may he implied, but is not expressed. 

9. The wilderness, thotigh no longer barren or pathless, might still be 
the resort of beasts of prey. The promised highway might itself bo exposed 
to their incursions. But immunity from this inconvenience is here promised. 
There shall not he there a Hon, and a ravenous least shall not ascend it, nor 
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be found there ; and (there) shall walk redeeyned (ones). For a similar 
promise, in a still more figurative dress, see Hosea ii. 18, and for a descrip¬ 
tion of tlic desert as tlie liomc of deadly animals, Isaiah xxx. 6. Hende- 
werk refers ihere and it to the desert, Hitzig and others to the ^Yay. Both 
are consistent with the context, which describes all the inconveniences and 
dangers of the desert as removed ; but in this place the primary allusion is 
no doubt to the highway- described in the foregoing verse. Hence the 
phrase ascend it, i. e. from the level of the sands, through which the road is 
supposed to be cast up. This precludes the necessity of referring, with 
Geseniiis, to the use of this verb by Ezra and Heheniiah in reference to the 
journey from Babylon, or by dob in reference to the wilderness itself as 
higher than the cultivated country (Job vi, 18). Lowth seems to take 

as a poetical description of the lion (the tyrant of the beasts). But the 
first ivord is an adjective denoting violent, rapacious, ravenous, destructive, 
deadly. It is translated as a simple case of concord by the Yulgate [mala 
hestia), Luther (reissendes Thier), Tremellius {violenta /era), the English 
Bible (ravenous beast), and Henderson (destructive least). The original 
construction is retained by Gocceiiis (violeiita feramm), while Knobel sup¬ 
plies a preposition (ein zerremendes unter Ilmen), and Ewald makes it a 
direct superlative (das yemdtmmste der Thiere). These terms are applied 
by the Targum to persecuting kings and rulers, by Jarchi to hfebuchadnezzar 
in particular, by Junius to the enemies of the chui-ch, and by Augusti to 
the avenger of blood. But they are rather intended to complete the great 
prophetic picture of a total change in the condition of the desert, under 
which general idea we may then include a great variety of suitable particu¬ 
lars, without, how'-Gver, making any one of them the exclusive subject of the 
prophecy. The feminine verb is ivell explained by luiobcl, as agree¬ 
ing in form with Hpn, and in sense wdth There is no need, there¬ 
fore, of reading with Lowdli on the authority of four Hebrew 

manuscripts. Knobel gives its original and proper sense of bought 

back, i. e. out of the bondage into which they had been sold. Most other 
waiters give it the more general meaning freed or delivered. Junius: 
vimltcati. Gocceiiis : asserii. Barnes understands it in a double sense,- 
as expressive both of temporal and spiritual redemption. Augusti refers it 
to the avenger of blood, whom he supposes to be mentioned in the other 
clause (von ihrn gesicJiert wandelt man hin). Calvin construes as a 

subjunctive (iit redempti amhulent.) Yitringa makes the last clause a dis¬ 
tinct proposition, or rather the beginning of the next verse (et Hunt asserti, 
et redempti, &c.). Ewald adopts a construction somewhat similar (so geJien 
sie erlod, tmd Jahves losgekavfle u. s. lo.). There is no need, however, of 
departing from the simpler and more usual construction, wdiich connects it 
closely wdth what goes before, supplying there as in the English Bible (the 
redeemed shall walk there), and only as in the version of Gesenius (nur 
TJridste geJien dort). 

10. The w’hole series of promises is here summed up in that of restoration 
and compkte redemption. And the ransomed of Jehovah shall return and 
comefo Zion with shouting, and everlasting joy upon their head: gladness 
and joy shall overtake (them), and sorrotv and sighing shall flee awag. The 
first phrase, which is no doubt equivalent in meaning to in vor. 0, is 
pmaphrased as follows in one of the French versions : ceiiv-la desquels 
I Eternel aura page la rangon. The connection with the preceding context 
IS needlessly though not erroneously expressed in some versions b}' trans¬ 
lating the initial particle yea (Lowth), so (J. H. Michaelis), or therefore 
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(Calvin). Zion is mentioned as the journey’s end; they shall not only 
move towards it but attain it. The words everlctstbig joy may either be 
governed by the preposition (ymtli shouting and everlasting joy upon their 
head), or construed with the substantive verb understood {everlasting joy 
4/iaZZ iqwn their head). The latter construction seems to agree best with 
the Masoretic accents. Jarchi understands by t37iy nnOE^ ancient joy, or 
thoyhy oj old; but more seems to be promised. The Chaldee Paraphrase 
supposes the image here presented to be that of a cloud of glory er compas¬ 
sing the head, or floating over it. Gataker and Lowth suppose an allusion 
to a ciown^ or wreatli, and Umbreit to a sacerdotal crown particularly, 
\ itnnga, Gill, and Rosonmliller understand the Prophet as alluding to the 
festal use of unguents (see Ps. xlv. 8; Eecles. is. 8 ; Luke vii. 46). Paulas 
combines the figure of a crown with that of unction. Geseiiins, Maurer, 
and Ivnobel explain joy upoti the head as meaning its expression in tho 
countenance. According to Sanctius, head is put for person, or the whole 
body, wliicli seoiiis altogether arbitrary. Clci'icus explains the clause to 
mean that joy shall bo at the head, t. e, march before them. It deserves to 
be recorded, as a moiistrum trUerprettitionis, that Forerius supposes an 
allusion to the Avasherwomen’s practicjo of carrying clothes upon their heads. 
In the last clause, joy and gladness may be cither the subject or the object 
ol the verb. The later coristruciioii is given in the English Bible {ikey 
slmll obtain joy and gkubiess) after the example of the Targum, Peshito, 
and Yiilgate. In favour of tho other, Avhich is given in the Septuagint 
(xara/i/i-d^Broi/ avrovg), maybe urged the analogy of Dent, xxviii, 
these hlessinys shall come on thee and overtake thee), and of the last clause of 
the A’crse, where sot vow and svjhiny are alloAved to be the subjects of the 
verb by all except Cocceius, whoconsistently translates it, diall escape 
sovroiv and siglduiy. The figures of this verse are applied to the return 
from exile by the Targum [Jrorn the midst of their captivity), Henderson 
thiiilp that deliverance not too trivial to be thus described, and Junius 
applies it in a wider sense to the reception of converts into the church. 
Calvin extends it to the whole course of life and to its close." The Talmud 
world to come, and Gill says that the highway before 
described not only leads to Zion, the church below, but to the Zion aboA^'e, to 
the heavenly glory and all the redeemed, all that Avaik in this way, shall 
come thither; at death their souls return to God that gave them, and in 
tlic resurrection their bodies shall return from their dusty beds and appear 
before G'od in Zion.” The allusions to tho Babylonian exile are correctly 
cxpljiincd by Barnes upon tlie principle that minor and temporal deliver¬ 
ances Avere not only emblems of the great sahadion, but preparatory to it. 
The <l(n’uul( Vitringa closes his exposition of the cheering promise, with 
which Isaiah Avinds up the first great division of his prophecies, by exclaim¬ 
ing to his reader, Om niecuni Idiim/tnimi suppdex, nl earn siio tempore propi^ 
tins mpleat; interim credens non festinahit, 

CHAPTEE XXXVL 

Tim next lour clia])iors contain a historical appendix to the first part of 
Isaiidfs prophecicts, relating chiefly to Sennaeherib’s, invasion and the 
slaughter of lus liost, to Hezeldah’s sickness and miraculous recovery, and 
to tim friendly intercourse between him and the king, of Babylon. The 
same narrative is found substantially in the second book of Kings (chaps. 
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xviii.-sx.), and a different account of the same matter in the second book 
of Clironicles (clia]5. sxxii.). Tlie close resemblance of tbe former passage 
to tbe one before us has afforded full scope to tbe German appetite for 
critical conjecture and ingenious combination. Paiilus and Hendewerk 
adhere to tbe old opinion of Grotius and 7itringa, that tbe narrative in 
Kings is a varied transcript of tbe one in Isaiab ; but Eiebboro, Gesenius, 
Maurer, and Be Wette regard tbe latter as an addition, by tbe band of a 
compiler, to tbe collection of Isaiah’s prophecies, abridged and otherwise 
altered from tbe book of Kings; while Koppe, Eosenmtilier, Hitzig, Umbreit 
and Knobel consider tbe two narratives as parallel or collateral abridgments, 
made by different writers, from the same original, viz., a more extended his¬ 
tory, no longer in existence. This hist hypothesis is founded on tbe diffi¬ 
culty of maintaining either of tbe others, a difficulty spriijging from the 
fact that neither of tbe passages sustains, in all respects, tbe character of 
an original or an abridgment. Each contains matter which is not found in 
tbe other, and although Gesenius and Knobel have endeavoured to demon¬ 
strate that tbe diction, phraseology, grammatical structure, and oven tbe 
orthography of tbe passage before us, are symptomatic of a later origin, 
neiiber tbe principle which they assume, nor its specific application here, is 
so unquestionable as to satisfy the mind of any ordinary reader, in default 
ot more conclusive evidence. The particular points included in this general 
statement will be noticed in tbe exposition. From tbe strong resemblance 
of the passages, and the impossibility of fixing upon either as tbe more 
ancient and authentic of tbe two, tbe natural inference would seem to be, 
that they are different draughts or copies of tbe same composition, or at 
least that they are both tbe work of tbe same writer, and that this writer is 
Isaiab. ^ That the prophets often acted as historiographers, and that Isaiab 
in particular discharged this office, are recorded facts. Nothing can be 
more natural, therefore, than tbe supposition that be inserted tbe same 
narrative in one book as a part of tbe chronicle of Judah, and in tbe other 
as an illustrative ap|)endix to bis earlier prophecies. To what extent this 
would make him the author of tbe books of Kings is here a question of but 
little moment. Whether these are to be regarded as complete compositions 
Oi jjarticular authors, or as continuous official records, formed by successive 
entiies, or as abstracts of such records made for permanent preservation, 
the supposition that be wrote both passages is equally admissible. As to 
the variations of tbe two from one another, they are precisely such as 
naigbt have been expected in tbe case supposed, that is to say, iii tbe case 
of the same writer twice recording tbe same facts, especially if we assume 
an interval between tbe acts, and a more specific purpose in the one case 
than tbe other. It must also be considered that on this hypothesis, tbe 
writer expected both accounts to be within tbe reach of tbe same readers 
and might _tberefore leave them to illustrate and complete each other! 
iliat there is nothing in these variations to forbid tbe supposition of their 
Dcing from tbe same pen, is eidiiced by tbe circumstance that each of the 
parallels has been declared, for similar reasons, and with equal confidence 
to be a transcript of tbe other. Against the supposition that Is liah is the 
aiitlior of both or either, even German ingenuity and learning have been 
able to adduce no better arguments than one or two' flimsy r)bilolo/d.cal 
ca^ffis, such as the use of Jewish in chap, xxxvi. 11, and‘some otfiers 
wmcli will be particularly mentioned in tbe exposition, together with the 
iisuai objections founded on tbe assumed impossibility of miracles and inspi¬ 
ration. ibus tbe recession of tbe shadow, the destruction of Sennacherib's 
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army, the prediction of Ms own death, and of the length of Hezeldah’s life, 
are all alleged with great naivete by the infidel interpreters as proofs that 
those chapters are of later date, whereas they only prove that their writer 
w’as a prophet sent from Grod. The simple common-sense view of the 
matter is, that since the traditional position of these chapters among the 
writings of Isaiah corresponds exactly to the known fact of his having 
wnitten a part of the history of Judah, the presumption in favour of his 
having written both the passages in question cannot be shaken by the mere 
possibility, or even the intrinsic probability of other hypotheses, for which 
there is not the least external evidence. The specific end, for which the 
narrative is here appended to the foregoing prophecies, appears to be that 
of shewing the fulfilment of certain prophecies which had relation to a 
proximate futurity, and thereby gaining credence and authority for those 
which had a wider scope and a remoter combination. 

1. And it tvas (or came to pass) in the fourteenth year of the Jang Ileze- 
Jdah^ Sennacherib king of Assyria came up against all the fenced (or forti¬ 
fied) cities of Judah, and tooJ^ them. The paiMlel passage in Kings is 
immediately preceded by a summary account of the earlier events of Heze- 
kiah’s reign, with particular mention of his religious reformations and Ms 
extirpation of idolatry, to which is added an account of the deportation of 
the ton tribes by Shalmaneser (2 Kings xviii. 1-12). This visitation is 
referred to the apostasy of Israel as its meritorious cause, and contrasted 
with the favour of the Lord to Hezeldah as a faithful servant. While 
Ephraim was carried away never to return, Judah was only subjected to a 
temporary chastisement, the record of which follows. The verse which 
directly corresponds to that before us (2 Kings xviii. 13) differs from it 
only in the omission of the idiomatic formula The statement in 

Chronicles (xxxii. 1) is, that he entered into Judah and encamped against 
the fortified cities and proposed ('1D^^''1) to subdue them to himself. The 
same restricted sense is put by some interpreters upon the stronger phrase 
[and tooJi them) which Isaiah uses. Others, with the same view, limit the 
meaning of the word all before cities. Gesenius understands the cities here 
meant to bo those which Eehoboam fortified (2 Chron. xi. 5-12), Sen¬ 
nacherib is mentioned, under nearly the same name, by Herodotus, who calls 
him the king of Assyria and Arabia. This may either be accounted for, as an 
example of the loose geographical distinctions of the ancient waiters, or as 
implying that the Assyrian conquests really included certain portions of 
Arabia. Between this verse and the next, as they stand in Isaiah, the 
narrative in Kings inserts three others, which relate what immediately 
followed the invasion of the country, and preceded the attack upon Jeru¬ 
salem. The substance of this statement is that Hezeldah sent to Sennacherib 
at LacMsh, saying, I have offended [i. e. in renouncing his allegiance to 
Assyria), return from me, that which thou puitest on me I will bear; that 
Sennacherib accordingly imposed a tribute of three hundred talents of silver 
and thirty of gold, to pay which Hezekiali gave Mm all the treasures of the 
palace and the temple, not excepting the metallic decorations of the doors 
and pillars (2 IHngs xviii. 14-lfi). This last act seems to be entirely in¬ 
consistent, with the view which Calvin takes of Hezeldah’s conduct,in this 
whole transaction as entirely innocent and laudable, evincing a pacific dis¬ 
position and a willingness to purchase peace at any price. He seems indeed 
to have been disposed to buy it far too dearly when he stripped the house of 
God to pay for it, an act wiieh certainly implies distrust of the divine pro¬ 
tection. There is nothing, either in the case before us, or in the general 
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analogy of Scripture^ to forbid tbe supposition, that tlie narrative was 
intended to esliibit the weakness no less than the strength of liezekiah’s 
faith, in which case there is no need of laboriously vindicating all his acts 
as perfectly consistent with a strong and lively faith, although his general 
sincerity and godliness cannot he questioned. Another addition to the 
narrative is found in the second book of Chronicles (xxxii. 1—8), where wo 
read that Hezekiali, wiicn he saw that Sennacherib was come, and that his 
face wars towards Jerusalem for war, took measures to strengthen the 
defences of the citjq and to cut off the supply of water from the enemy, 
while at the sme time he encouraged the people to rely upon Jehovah, arid 
not to be afraid of the Assyrian host. All this is spoken of as having taken 
place before what is recorded in the next verso of the chapter no^v before us. 
If we suppose it to have followed Hezekiah’s message to Sennacherib and 
paj-meiit of^tbe tribute, the inference would seem to be that the invader, 
having received the money, still appeared disposed to march upon the Holy 
City, whereupon the king abandoned ail hope of conciliation, and threw 
himself without reserve on the divine protection. 

i 2.^ And the Icing of Assyria sent Mabshaheh from LacJdsh to Jertisahm, 
to Ling Bezelciah, with a strong force ^ and he stood by the conduit (or aguc'^ 
duct) of the uyper ^ool,^ in the highway of the fulleds fiehl Besides Eab- 
^akeh, the narrative in Kings mentions Tartan and Eabsaris; that in 
Chronicles uses the generai^ expression Ms servants. Eabsbakeli may be 
named ^bne here as the chief speaker, or as the commander of the expedi¬ 
tion. The Jews have a tradition that he wns a renegado or apostate Jew, 
and one absurd story makes him out to have been a son of Isaiali. Others 
account for his knowledge of Hebrew by supposing him to have acquired it 
by intercourse with captives of the ten tribes. Lachish was a town of 
diidali,^ south-w^'est of Jerusalem on the way to Egypt. This place Sen¬ 
nacherib was now besieging (2 Chron. xxxii. 9), and being probably do fa iiied 
longer than he had expected, he detached a part of his forces to attack 
Jerusalem, or rather to summon Hezekiali to surrender. That the main 
body ot the army afterwards advanced against Jerusalem is nowhere expli¬ 
citly recorded, although some infer from chap. x. 28-82 that they did so 
mabng a eirciiit to the north for the purpose of surprising tJio city. It is 
said m Chronicles that Sennacherib was now before Lachish, in the military 
sense, ?. c. besieging it, with all his force, which some explain to mem with 
others with his court, and the usual accompanimente of an 
Eastern camp, m order to remove a supposed inconsistency with what m 
here said. But the phrase in Chronicles relates to the Assyrian force at 
Lachish before Eahshakeli was detached, and is inserted merely to explain 
the statement that he came from Lachish, because Sennacherib had halted 

be referred to the halt of 

Eabshakeh s detachment,^or to the position which they took up on arrivinrr • 
but It IS simpler to refer it to the spot on which Eabshakeh himself stood 

ieSr X ^^/^scribed. The spot was doubtless one of 

I and XX? 9 H the localities here mentioned, see the notes on chap. vii. 

, and sxii. 9 11. The verse m Kings, winch corresponds to this is more 

Gesenius infers as a matter of courBo' 
S abridSiJienr'^^ “ amplification wore not us eas; 

3. Then came forth unto him Mmhim, HilMaWe son, who was ocer the 
house mid Shhna the scribe, and Joah, AsapKs son, the recorder TW 
parallel narrative (2 Kings xviii. 18) prefixes to this versA stlmAt S 
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he^calhd to (or for) the king^ in answer to wMch summons these three 
ministers came out. Eliakim here appears as Shebna’s successor, according 
to the prophecy in chap, xxii, 20, and Shebna himself as an inferior office¬ 
bearer. Interpreters have amused themselves with trying to discover equiva¬ 
lents in modern parlance for these three official titles, such as chamberlain, 
steward, major-domo, secretary, master of requests, master of the rolls, 
historiographer, &c. It is enough to ImoAV that they probably denote three 
principal officers of state, or of the royal household, which in oriental 
governments is very much the same thing. Clericus, in his version of this 
sentence, omits the name of Joali, and then notes it as an error of the 
Hebrew text, to be corrected by a comparison with 2 Kings xviii. 18. 

4. And Rahshakeh said to them: Say now (or if yoio please) to Iletehiadi^ 
Thus saitJi the great hiny^ the king of Assyria^ WJicit is this confidence which 
thou confidest inf Ho expresses his contempt by withholding the name of 
king from Hezekiah and calling his own master the great king, a common 
title of the Persian and other oriental moiiarchs, corresponding to Grand 
Seignior, Grand Monarque, and Xmjjeror as a distinctive royal title. The 
interrogation in the last clause implies surprise and scorn at a reliance so 
unfounded. Confide and confidence sustain the same etymological relation 
to each other as the Hebrev/ noun and verb. 

5. I say (or haiw said), only word of lips, counsel and strenyth for the war; 

now on ivhotn hast iliou confided, that thou hast rebelled agaimi me? The 
parallel passage in Kings has thou hast said, which Lowth assumes to be 
the true text here, while others tinat the common reading as an error of the 
writer or abridger. It is much easier, however, to account for niDK as 
having arisen from a defective orthography for than to deduce 

the latter from the former. The truth no doubt is that both the readings 
are original, since both may he so explained as to express the same idea. 
Many interpreters regard what follows as a parenthesis [it is only word 
of Ups, i. e. mere talk). Others make it iiitoiTOgative [is mere talk counsel 
and strength for the tvarf). Others suppose an ellipisis in each member (J 
say you have only ivord ofUqos, but there is need of counsel and strength for 
the war). The simplest construction is : I sag, mere tvord of Ups is (gour) 
counsel and strength for the tear, i. e. your pretended strength and wisdom 
are more talk, false pretension. The allusion is not so much to'Hezekiah's 
prayers (Kimchi) as to his addresses to the people, recorded in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 6-8. The sense of the other passage (2 Kings xviii. 20) seems to 
he, thou hast said (to thyself, or thought, that) mere talk is counsel and 
strength for the tear. The contemptuous import of ‘ID'I is apparent 

from Prov. xiv. 23. The rebellion mentioned in the last clause is Hezekiah’s 
casting off the Assyrian yoke (2 Kings xviii. 7). 

6. Behold, thou hast trusted in the staff [or siqoqoort) of this broken reed, 

in Xgypt, tofdch, [if) a man lean upon it, will go into Ms hand and pierce 
it pm is Rharaoh hing of Egypt to all those trusting in him. He answers 
his own question. The charge of relying upon Egypt may be either 
regarded as a true one, or as a malicious fabrication, or as a mere infer¬ 
ence from the analogy of other cases and the habitual relation of the 
parties. Egypt may bo called a broken reed, either as being always weak, 
or in allusion'to what it had already suffered from Assyria. Broken of 
course does not mean entirely divided, but so bruised or shattered as to 
yield no firm support but rather to do injury. (See chap. xlii. 8, below.) 
Neither Gesenius nor : any other critic seems to consider as a 

gloss, a strong proof that such explanatory clauses are not quite so un- 
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natural as they are elsewhere represented. (See the notes on chaps. 
Yii. 17, viii. 7.) 

7. And if thou say to me^ We trust in Jehovah our God^ is it not he whose 
h^yh places and U/hose altars Uezelctah hath tahen away^ and said to Judah 
and to Jerusalem, Before this altar shall ye worship. The parallel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 22) has tje say in the plural, which Gesonius regards as 
the original and proper form, because Hezekiah is afterwards mentioned in 
the third person. But what then becomes of the faTourite critical canon, 
that the more difficult reading is commonly the true one, or of the allega¬ 
tion that the author of the text before us is proved to be a copyist by his 
disposition to remove irregularities and make the form of expression* uni¬ 
form ? ^ Rabshakeh s question evidently refers to Hezekiah’s reformation 
of religious worship (2 Kings xviii. 4), w’hich he erroneously regarded as a 
change of the national religion. The parallel passage adds, at the end of 
the sentence, in Jerusalem, which is just as likely to have been added in 
the one copy, as to have been omitted in the other. 

Ami now, engage, I pray thee, with my lord the hing of Assyria, and 
I Will give thee two thousand horses, if thou lo alle on thy part to set rulers 
■upon them. ^ A contemptuous comparison between the Jews, who were 
almost destitute of cavalry, and the Assyrians, who were strong in that 
species of force (cliap. t. 28 ). a")ynn is not to iimger, or to give pledges, 
but simply to icith; wliether in fight or in negotiation, must be deter¬ 
mined by the context. 


j 7 7 aivag the face of one governor (or satrap] of 

the least oj my master s servants ? So thou hast reposed, thyself on Egypt 
with respect to chariots and horses. As a man is said to turn his face to¬ 
wards an object of attach, so the latter may be said to turn back (or away) 
the face of liis assailant when he repels him. The last clause is an infer- 
ence from the first, as the first is from the foregoing verse. If Hezekiah 
could not command two thousand horsemen, he was unprepared to resist 
ovGii a detachment of the Assyrian force, and if thus helpless, he must bo 
tiuslmg, not m his own resources, but in foreign aid. 

10. And noio {is it) without Jehovah I hare come up against this land to 
destroy it? ^ Jehovah said to me, Go up to (or agaimt) this land and destroy 
It. Some interpreters suppose that the Assyrians had heard of pronhecie/ 
in which they were described as instruments by which Jehovah m^ant to 
punish his own people. It is much more natural, however, to regard this 

bypleadmg the authority of their 
ovm tutelary deity for this invasion. The parallel passa^^e (2 Kings 
xvm. 25) ha.s place instead of the first land, a clear case, as Knobel imt 
. ^nes, of assimilation on the part of the transcriber. But no such infer- 
nce was drawn from the opposite appearance in ver. 7, nor is any attempt 
made to explain wl^ the and were not assimilated also. 

11. Itwn said Ehahm, and Shelna, and Joah, unto Ralshaheh Prmi 
speal unto thy servants in Aramean, for we understand (it miJ ■„ '/ 

Moutr-*” ««'fids 

lequest implies an apprehension of the bad effect of his address upon the 
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iiere is nrged by some as a proof of later date than tlie time of Isaiab, on 
the gronnd that the distinctive name Jeioish could not have been common 
till long after the destruction of the kingdom of the ten tribes, which left 
Judah the only representative of Israel. But how long after this event 
may we assume that such a usage became common ? The ten tribes were 
carried into exile by Sennacherib’s father, if not by his grandfather. It is 
altogether probable that from the time of the great schism betweai 
Ephraim and Judah, the latter began to call the national language by its 
own distinctive name. At the period in question, such a designation was 
certainly more natural in the mouths of Jews, than IsraeUtish ox eYen 
Hebrew. We understand, literally, tee {are') hearing, i. e. hearing distinctly 
and intelligently. 

12. And Raibshaheh said: Is it to tluj master and to thee, that my master 
hath sent me to speak these words? Is it not to the men sitting" on the to all 
to eat their own dung and to drink their own water tvith you ? The last 
clause might seem to mean, is it not appointed to them, necessary for them, 
or are they not doomed ? &e. But since is used in the parallel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 27) after as a simple equivalent to it is better to 
repeat the verb of the first clause at the beginning of the second : has he 
not sent ms ? The last clause is obviously descriptive of the horrors of 
famine in their most revolting form. The same idea is conveyed still 
more distinctly in Chronicles : '' Whereon do ye trust that ye abide in the 
fortress of Jerusalem ? doth not Hezekiah persuade you to give over your¬ 
selves to die by famine and by thirst, saying, the Lord our God shall 
deliver us out of'the hand of the king of Assyria? ” (2 Chron. xxxii. 10,11). 
So here the people are described as sitting on^ tlie wall, i. e. holding out 
against Sennacherib, only that they may experience these horrors. The 
Masoretic readings in the margin of the Hebrew Bible are more euphemistic 
variations. might seem to mean thy masters, as the singular my 

master is expressed in the same sentence by its proper form. But the 
fact is that the singular is never joined with any suffixes but those of 
the first person. The only form, therefore, in which thy master could have 
been expressed, is that here used. The ambiguity is removed by the con¬ 
nection, which requires the phrase to be applied to Hezekiah. 

13. And IlabsJiaheh stood and called with a loud voice in Jewish {i. e. 
Hebrew), and said, Hear the words of the great king, the king of Assyria. 
In so doing he not only testified his contempt for the king’s messengers by 
insolently disregarding their request, but made a political appeal to ^ the 
hopes and fears of the multitude.. That he stood and called, is explained 
by some to mean that he assumed a higher position, or came nearer to^the 
wail; but the simplest and most natural_ explanation is, that he remained 
where he was before and merely raised his voice. 

14. Thus saith the king: let not Hezekiah deceive you, for he will not be 
able to deliver you. The repeated mention of the king reminds them, ^at 
he is not speaking in his own name, but in that of a great monarch. The 

parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 29) adds, owJ o//m/lani, ^ _ 

15. And let not Hezekiah make you trust in Jehovah, saying, Jehovah wm 
certainly save us, this city Hiall not he given up into the hand of the king of 
Assyria, The only difference between this and the^ parallel passage 
(2 Kings xviii. 30) is that the latter inserts hehie this city, a construc¬ 
tion of the passive verb which, according to Knohel, was considered incorrect 
by the transcriber. The idea of certain deliverance is expressed by the 
idiomatic combination of the future and infinitive. 
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16. Ilearlien not to Ile%eliiah,, for thus saith the hbuj ofAssyrui^ male ivith 
me a Uessing, an£ come out unto me, mi cat ye {every) man Ms own vine mi 
{mry) mm his own fg-Pree, and drink ye {every) man the waters of his own 
cistern. 0313 usually means a Ihssing, but in a few instances a gift or 
present, as a token of good will. Hence some exi^lain tlie phrase 'hero 
used, make me a present, or mahee an agreement with me hy a 'present. Othtars 
give the Hebrew word, in this one case, the sense <Apeace, which of course 
snits the connection, because it is in fact a more conjecture from tljo con¬ 
text. If an unusual meaning of the word must be assumed, it might have 
that of Imeelinrj, as a gesture of submission or an act of homage, ironi '^IS 
to kneel. It is possible, however, to adhere more closely to the Hsa<m of 
the term, by taking blessing in the sense of friendly salutation, which in the 
East is commonly an invocation of the divine blessing. Thus the verb to 
bless is often used to express the act of greeting or of taking leave. To 
make a Messing with one then might mean to enter into amicable inter¬ 
course. To come out is in Hebrew the common military phrase for the 
surrender of a besieged town. The inducements offered in the last clause 
are m obvious antithesis to the revolting threat or warning in the last clause 

u-T‘ 1 ; vine and fig-tree (meaning to eat their fruit) is an 

elliptical form of speech, which has its analogies in every lan"ua"e. 

17. Until I come and take you away to a land like your mm hnid a land 
of earn andjmie, a land of h-ead and vineyards. The Tiarallol Tia.ssaov’ 

( IQngs xviii. 32), adds, a land of oil-olive and honey, that ye man lire a7id 
not die, which has quite as much the aspect of an kmplified copy as of a 
redundant original This reference to the deportation of the people as a 
future event has led some interpreters to the conclusion, that Sennacherih 
was now on his way to Egypt, and deferred the measure until his return 
It has been disputed what particular land is boro meant, some sayina Mcso 
potamia, to which others object that it was not a wine-growing c^ounirv' 

ut, as Knobel observes, there is no need of supposing that the Assvri-ui’s 
description was exactly true. He may indeed have intended merely to 
promise them m general a country as abundant as their own. ^ 

18. Zef not {or leware lest) Hetekiah seduce you, sayina, Jehovah 'mil 
dehver us. Have the gods of the nations delivered every one his land o'uf ej 
the hand of the king of Assyria f *3 is commonly equivalent io lT Jd 
dependent on a foregoing verb, but sometimes (likb th\ Latin «c) stai ds at 
the beginmng of a sentence. Here we may either supply ia]L Ted Z 
regard IS as equivalent to which is actually used M the v.ilW 
passage (2 angs xvm. 82) with a repetition of the verb IJJiOB'Jl Uwiirhn 

incite you, sayinJ H-ul 

this been the form of expression in Isaiah, we should have seen 
an instance of_assimilation characteristic of a later writer- hut is ff If 

Se s "“tT f ■ "T overlooked by the LT 

preters. The Assyrian here, with characteristic recklesc,n/:.QQ *k i f 

previous position, that ho was hut acting S SovabSSler^^ T 
TTT opposition to Jehovah himself. *’ 

my hand ? In the ranidX of hk 11 f Samaria out of 

himself darkly and imperfectly The hjff * “terrogation, he expresses 

rogative pronoun {who have delivered Tier an I'f 

pi,., 
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expressed. For tlie situation of Ilamatli and Arpad, see tlie note on chap* 
X. 9. Sepiiaryaim is probably the Sippliam of Ptolemy, a town and pro- 
Tince in the south of Mesopotamia, already subject to Assyria in the days 
of Shalmaneser. The parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 84) adds Hena and 
Ivvahi which are also named wdtii Sepharvaim in 2 Kings xix. 18, and Isa* 
xxxvii. 18. The question (where are they?) seems to imply not only that 
they had not saved their worshippers, but that they had ceased to be. 

20. Who (are they) among all the gods of these lands^ that have delimrei 
their land out of my hand^ that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem out of my 
liandf The parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 85) omits these before lands ; 
another exception to the general statement, that the narrative before us is 
an abridgment of the other. In this argumentative interrogation, he puts 
Jehovah on a level with the gods of the surrounding nations. This is still 
more frequently and pointedly expressed in the parallel passage in Chronicles: 

Know ye not what I and my fathers have done unto all the nations of 
the countries ? Were the gods of the nations of the countries able to de¬ 
liver their country out of my hand ? Who was there among all the gods 
of these nations, which my hithers utterly destroyed, that was able to deliver 
his people out of my hand, that your God should he able to deliver you out 
of my hand ? And now, let not Hezcldali deceive you, and let him not 
seduce you, neither believe him ; for no god of any nation or kingdom has 
been able to deliver his people out of my hand, and out of the hand of my 
Mhers; how much less shall your God deliver you out of my hand W 
(2 Ghron. xxxii. 13-15). From the same authority we learn that over and 
above what is recorded, Sennacherib’s servants “ spake still more against 
the God Jehovah and against Ilezekiah his servant” (ver; 16), and that 
^Hhey cried with a loud voice in the Jewish language, to the people of 
Jerusalem who were on the wall, to affright them, and to trouble them, that 
they might take the city; and they spake against the God of Jerusalem as 
against the gods of the nations of the earth, the work of men’s hands ” 
(vers. 18, 19). 

21. And they held their peace, and did not answer Mm a word, for such 
was the commandment of the hmg, saying, Ye shall not answer Mm., Some 
interpreters refer the first clause to Bliakim, Shebna, and Joahj but the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xviii. 86) says expressly that the yeople held their 
peace, which Knobei says is more correct, as if the two were inconsistent, 
and gravely adds, that our narrator was thinking of the messengers. The 
notion of some of the old writers, that they did confer with him, notwith¬ 
standing what is here said, is gratuitous and arbitrary in a high degree. 

22. Then ccmie Eliakim, liilhiaNs son, who (was) over the house, mid 
Shehia the scribe, and Joah Asaph’s sou, the recorder, unto Hezeldah, with 
their clothes rent (literally, rent of cloiJm), and told him the ivords ofEaM 
shakeh. Some of the older writers understand the rending of their gar¬ 
ments as a mere sign of their horror at Babsliakeh’s blasphemies ; some 
of the moderns as a mere sign of despondency and alarm at the impending 
dangers; whereas both may naturally be included, 

CHAPTER XXXVIL 

This chapter is a direct continuation of the one. before It describes 
the efiect of Rabshakeii’s blasphemies and threats on Ilezekiah, his humi¬ 
liation ; his message' to Isaiah, and the answer; the retreat of Rab- 
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shakeh, Sennaclierib’s letter, HezeMab’s prayer, Isaiab’s ^ 

its Mfilment in the slaughter of Sennacherib s army and his own fli^ 

Ani> it was (or eajne to pass) when Mng EezeJciah heard (the report of 
Ms messengers), that he rent his clothes, and covered Jmnself 
cloth, and went into the house of Jehovah Q-ill s suggestion, 
rent his clothes because of the Assyrian’s blasphemy and put 
because of his threats, appears to be a fanciful distinction. Both acts 
were customary signs of mourning, and appropriate to any case of deep dis¬ 
tress. He resorted to the temple, not only as a 
reference to the promise made to Solomon (1 Kings viii. 29), that God 
would hear the prayers of his people from that place when they were m 
distress. Under the old dispensation there were ^ reasons tor resorting to 
the temple, eyen to offer private supplications, which cannot possibly apply 
to any church or other place at present. This arose partly trom the tact 
that prayer was connected with sacrifice, and this was rigidly confined to 

2. he sent EMahim who loas over the household, and Bhelna the scrihe, 
mid the elders of the priests, covered with sacMoth, unto Isaiah the son 
of Arnoz, the prophet. While he himself resorted to the temple, he sent to 
ask the counsel and the intercessions of the Prophet. Calvin’s supposition, 
that Isaiah was directed to remain at home, amidst the general alarm and 
lamentation, as a test of Hezekiah’s faith, seems at least unnecessary. 
Eliakim and Shebna are again employed in this case, as being qualified to 
make an exact report of what had happened, and in order to put honour 
on the Prophet by an embassy of distinguished men. In the place of Joah, 
he sends the elders of the priests, i. e. the heads of the sacerdotal families. 
The reference of elders to personal age by Luther {den dltesten Friestern) 
and Barnes (the old men of the priests), is less consistent with the context, 
which describes the other messengers hy their official titles only, and with 
the usage of as denoting the hereditary chiefs of Levi no less than 
the other tribes. The king applies to the Prophet as the authorized ex¬ 
pounder of the will of God. Similar applications are recorded elsewhere 
with sufficient frequency to shew that they were customary, and that the 
prophets were regarded in this light. Thus Josiah sent to Iluldah (2 Kings 
xxii. 14), Zedekiah to Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 3), &c. The impious Ahab 
required Micaiah to come to him, and that only at the earnest request of 
king Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii. 9). Erom the mention of the Prophet’s 
father two very different but equally gratuitous conclusions are drawn; 
one by Yitringa, who infers that Isaiah was of noble rank; the other by 
Hendewerk, who infers that he cannot be the author of this narrative, as 
he never would have called himself the son of Amoz, In the parallel 
passage (2 Kings xix. 2) the patronymic follows the official title, whereas 
here it precedes it. As this last is the usual collocation, Gesenius appears 
to think that it was substituted for the other by the later writer, while Hit- 
zig, for the very same reason, declares this to be the original reading. The 
plural seems to shew that is not here the name of the material 
but of the garment {covered with sachs, or sackcloth dresses). Of the king’s 
prompt appeal to God in his extremity, Gill quaintly says : HezeJeiah does 
not sit down to consider Balshahehs speech, to take it in pieces and give an 
answer to it, hut lie applies unto God. 

3. And they said unto Mm, Thus saiHh EezeJciah, a day of anguish and 
rebuJee and contempt {is) this day, for the children are come to the hirth {or 
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to the places of and there is not strength to bring forth. The indirect 

construction of the first words (that they may say to him), adopted by some 
writers, is not only unnecessary but foreign from the Hebrew idiom which, 
especially in narrative, prefers the most simple and direct forms of expres¬ 
sion. That Hezekiah told them thus to speak, is not only implied in their 
doing so, but expressly asserted by themselves, and need not therefore be 
recorded. As the execution of a command is often left to be inferred from 
the command itself (chaps, vii. 3, viii. 1, &c.), so here the details of the 
command are to be gathered from the record of its execution. The com¬ 
mon version of nilk (trouble) seems too weak for the occasion and for the 
figure in the other clause. It is well explained by Titringa, as denoting, 
not external danger merely, but the complicated distress, both of a temporal 
and spiritual nature, in which Hezekiah was involved by the threats and 
blasphemies of the Assyrian. Rebuke is applied by the Septuagint (bmdi- 
6fLoo) and some interpreters to the reproaches of Eabshakeh ; but it is more 
agreeable to usage to explain it as signifying the divine rebuke or chastise¬ 
ment, as in Ps. Ixxiii. 4, cxlix. 7. It is characteristic of the Scriptures and 
the ancient saints to represent even the malignity of human enemies as a 
rebuke from God. The very same phrase (day of rebuke) is used in the 
same sense by Hosea (v. 9). The verb from wEich is derived means 
to treat wdth contempt, or more specifically, to reject with scorn. It is some¬ 
times used to denote God’s rejection of his people (Beut. xxxii. 19 ; Jer. 
xiv. 21 ; Lam. ii. 6), and Hitzig accordingly translates the noun rejection 
or reprobation (Ferac^^my). But as the verb more frequently expresses 
man’s contempt of God (e. g. chap. i. 4), interpreters are commonly agreed 
in making the noun here mean blasphemy. The terms employed by Lowth 
(contumely) and Henderson (calumny) are too weak, if the reference be to 
God, as the usage of the verb seems to require. The oral expression of 
contemiDt for God is blasphemy. The metaphor in the last clause ex¬ 
presses, in the most affecting manner, the ideas of extreme pain, imminent 
danger, critical emergency, utter weakness, and entire dependence on the 
aid of others. (Compare the similar expressions of chap. xxvi. 18.) The 
reference of the passage to the interrupted reformation of religion, or to 
the abortive effort to shake off the Assyrian yoke, is equally illogical and 
tasteless, while the question, whether Judah is here represented as the 
mother or the child, betrays a total incapacity to appreciate the strength 
and beauty of the Prophet’s metaphor. There is no more need of mooting 
such points than if he had simply said, the present distress is like the pains 
of childbirth. 

4. If peradventure Jehovah thy God will hear the words of Eabshakeh, 
whom the king of Assyria his master hath sent to reproach the living God, 
and will rebuke the words which Jehovali thy God hath heard, then shalt 
thou lift up a prayer for the remnant (that is still)/omeZ (here). may 
generally be expressed by our perhaps, and this translation is adopted here 
by most interpreters, who then take ) at the beginning of the last clause in 
the sense of therefore. But by retaining what appears to be the primary 
and proper foi'ce of as a contingent and conditional expression, and 
making 1 the usual sign of the apodosis, we may throw the whole into one 
sentence, and make more obvious the connection of the clauses. It was 
because Hezekiah thought Jehovah might hear, that he asked Isaiah’s 
prayers in his behalf. The meaning given to in this construction is 
expressed in the English version of Isa. xivii. 12, and Jer. xxi. 2, and might 
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be substituted for perhaps in all tlie eases where the latter is employed to 
represent this particle, in some with great advantage to the clearness or the 
force of the expression. Lowdh’s explanation of vIK as an optative ]3ar- 
ticle (0 that Jehovah thy God would hear) is, nofc jiistified_ by usage. The 
doubt expressed in the first clause, w^hether God will hear, is viewed by 
some interpreters as inconsistent with the statement in the last clause, that 
he has heard. To remove this imaginary discrepancy, some deny that the 
first clause really expresses doubt or implies contingency; others allege 
that hear is used^in two distinct senses, thafc of simply hearing, and that of 
regarding or attending to, and acting accordingly. The true solution 
seems to be, that the preterite VW denotes a past time only in relation ^ to 
the contingency expressed by JltDtyh Perhaps he will hear, and then punish 
what he has heard. Both verbs may then be understood in one and the 
same sense, either that of simply hearing, or in that of acting as if one 
heard. The reproach and blasphemy of the Assyrian consisted mainly in 
his confounding Jehovah with the gods of the surrounding nations (2 Chrom 
xxxii. 19), in antithesis to w^hom, as being impotent and lifeless, lie is here 
and elsewhere called the living God. The Septuagint, Yulgate, and most 
interpreters, ancient and modern, make an infinitive, connected by 
the 1 with and descriptive of Babshakeh’s blasphemies (and to rebuke 
me in the iivrds, &c.). But reprove or rebuke is a description wholly inap¬ 
propriate to such a speech, and the Hebrew word nowhere means to rail at 
or revile. Usage, moreover, wmuld require the particle to be repeated before 
this infinitive, and Gesenius (in his Commentary) accordingly assumes that 
IT’Dini is put for The grammatical and lexicographical objections 

may be both avoided by taking n'’!Din as a preterite with the 1 conversive, 
as in the English Yersion (and will reprove). The ^ may then be cither 
a mere connective of the verb with its object (rebuke the words), or denote 
the occasion and the ground (rebuke him for the words, &c.). Maurer, who 
successfully defends this construction (in his note on 2 Kings xix. 4), in 
order to shew that he is not alone in his opinion, says, consentientem Itaheo 
Fdsmm. He might have gone a little further back, not only to Junius and 
Tremelliiis, but to Jonathan, wKo paraphrases the expression thus, and will 
take vengeance for the words, &c. The same construction is adopted by 
Gesenius in his Thesaurus. It is also retained in the modern English ver¬ 
sions, among which that of Lowth puts a peculiar sense upon the clause, by 
making it express a wish that God would refute Eabshakeh’s words, mean¬ 
ing no doubt by the actual exertion of the power which he called in question. 
But this specific meaning of n^Din cannot be sustained by usage. To lift 
up a prayer is not simply to utter one, but has allusion to two common 
idiomatic phrases, that of lifting up the voice in the sense of speaking loud 
or beginning to speak, and that of lifting up the heart or soul in the sense 
of earnestly desiring. The passive participle found is often used in Hebrew 
to denote what is|)me?2j5 in a certain place, or more generally wdiat is extant 
in existence, or forthcoming. The meaning left, which is expressed in the 
English and some other versions, is suggested wholly by the noun with 
which the participle here agrees. As to the application of the whole phrase, 
it may either be a general description of the straits or low condition to which 
the chosen people were reduced (as the church at Sardis is exhorted to 
strengthen the things which remain, Bov. iii. 2), or be more specifically 
understood in reference to Judah as surviving the destruction of the ten 
tribes (compare^_ chap, xxviii. 5), or to Jerusalem as spared amidst the 
general desolation of Judah (compare chap. L 8). In either case, the king 
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requests tlie Prophet to pray for their deliverance from entire destruction. 
This application was made to Isaiah, not as a private person, however 
eminent in piety, but as one who was recognized as standing in an intimate 
relation to Jehovah, and as a constituted medium of communication with 
him. In like manner God himself said to Abimelech of Abraham, he is a 
pirjphet, and shall pray for thee^ and thou shall live (Gen. xx, 7). In 
recognition of the same relation, Hezeldah twice says thy 6od, i,e. thine 
in a peculiar and distinctive sense. This phrase is therefore not to bo 
regarded as an expression of despondency, or even of humility, on Heze- 
kiah’s part, but as a kind of indirect explanation of his reason for resorting 
to the Prophet at this juncture. 

5. And the servants of hing Hezeldah came to Isaiah. Tiiis is a natural 
and simple resumption of the narrative, common in all inartificial history. 
It affords no ground for assuming a transposition in the text, nor for ex¬ 
plaining in ver. 3 as a subjunctive. 

G. And Isaiah said to them, Thus shall ye say to your master, Thus saitli 
Jehovah, Be not afraidmf from before ot from the face of) the words 

which thoa hast heard, {with) ivhich the servants of the hing of Assyria have 
Uasphe/med me. The last verb means to rail at or revile, and when applied 
to God, must be translated by a still stronger term. The word translated 
servants is not the same with that in the preceding verse, but strictly means 
young men or hoys, and is so translated in the Targum and Yulgate. 
Many interpreters regard it as a contemptuous description, and it is so 
translated by Hitzig \Knappcn), Umbreit {Buhen), Henderson {striplings), 
and in other modern versions. 

7. Behold I am putting (or about to put) a upirit tn him, and he shaU hear 
a noise, and shall return to his otvn land, and 2 will eaim hum to fall hj the 
sword in his own land. Calvin translates the first clause ecce opponam 
illi ventum, and explains it to mean that God would carry him away as with 
a wind (compare chap. xvii. 18). The English Yersion renders it, behold 
I will send a blast upon Mm, meaning either a pestilential blast or a destruc¬ 
tive tempest. Others understand by the destroying angel, or an evil 
spirit by whom he should be haunted and possessed. But most inter¬ 
preters refer the phrase to an effect to be produced upondhe mind of the 
Assyrian. Thus some explain nil to mean terror, others courage, others a 
desire to return home, others simply a change of mind. The most probable 
conclusion is, that it cloes not denote a specihe change, but divine influence 
as governing his movements. nyitDSi^ strictly means anything heard, and 
Luther accordingly translates the phrase, he shall hear something. Most 
writers understand this as referring to the news mentioned in vei*. 9 below. 
But Henderson observes that this news, far from driving Sennacherib 
home, led to a fresh defiance of Jerusalem. He therefore ingeniously sug¬ 
gests, that this expression has reference to the news of the destruction of 
his host before Jerusalem while he himself was absent. ^But in the next 
verse^ Babshakeh is said to have rejoined his master, nor is there any further 
mention of an army at Jerusalem. It is possible, indeed, though not re¬ 
corded, that Rabshakeh left the troops behind him when he went to Libnah. 
under the command of Tartan or Babsaris (2 Kings xviii. 17), and this is 
still more probable if, as some suppose, Babshakeh was a mere ambassador 
or herald, and Tartan the real military chief. If it can be assumed, on any 
ground, that the great catastrophe took place in the absence of Sennacherib, 
which would account for his personal escape, then Henderson’s explanation 
of nyiDl^ is more satisfactory than any other. The modern Germans are 






perplexed by ibis verse. They would gladly explain the prediction in the 
last clause as a prophecy ex eventu; hut in that case, how could the slaughter 
of the host have been omitted ? The only escape from this dilemma is by 
the arbitrary allegation that the prophecy was falsely ascribed to Isaiah by 
a later writer. If this be so, we may as well reject the whole ; for what 
assurance have we that a writer, who fabricates miracles and prophecies, is 
faithful in his history of other matters ? The inconveniences of this attempt 
to save a part while really discrediting the whole, are curiously apparent from 
Gesenius’s endeavour to explain the first clause of this verse as a sagacious 
political conjecture, and the other as a subsequent interpolation. 

8. And HalsJiaheh returned^ and found the Icing of Assyria fighting 
against (i. e. lesiegtng) Lihiah^ for he heard that he had decamped Jrom 
Lachish, Both these towns were in the plain or lowlands of Judea, south¬ 
west of Jerusalem (Josh. xv. 39, 42), originally seats of Canaanitish kings 
or chiefs, conquered by Joshua (Josh. xii. 11, 15). Lachish was one of 
the fifteen places fortified by Behoboam (2 Chron. xi. 9), and one of the 
last towms taken by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xxxiv. 7). It was still in existence 
after the exile (Neh. xi. 80). Libnah was a city of the Levites and of 
refuge (Josh, xxi, 13), and appears to have been nearer to Jerusalem, 
Henderson infers that Sennacherib had conquered Lachish, most other 
writers that he failed in the attempt. Some of the older writers make 
Libnah an Egjq^tian city, either because'one of the stations of the Israelites in 
the wilderness bore this name (Num. xxxiii, 20), or because Josephus, in order 
to reconcile Isaiah’s narrative with that of Herodotus, represent’s Sen¬ 
nacherib as leaving Lachish to besiege Pelusium. The last verb in this verse 
properly denotes the removal of a tent or an encampment, an idea happily 
expressed in Lowth’s translation by the military term decamped. The sense 
of this verb can be here expressed in our idiom only by the use of the plu¬ 
perfect, which form is given by most versions to the verb before it likewise, 
and Hendewerk extends it even to the verbs of the first clause, which is 
wholly gi’atuitous. 


9.^ And he (Sennacherib) heard say concerning TirhaJcahhinq of MMopuL 

Me IS come forth to make war with thee; and he heard (it), and sent (or when 

he heard it he sent) messengers to BezeMah, saying (what follows in the next 

verse). On the meaning of the Hebrew name see the notes on chap. 

xvni. 1, and xx. 8. Tirhakah Tvas one of the most famous conquerors of 

ancient times. Megastlienos, as quoted by Strabo, puts bim between 

Sesostris and Nebuchadnezzar. He is also named by Manetho as one of 

the Htbiopian dynasty in Egypt. He was at this time either in elo.so 

ahance with that eomtry or more probably in actual possession of Thebais 

Ethiopian dynasty did reign there is 

ThfrlY confirmed by still existing monuments. 

TT 1 ^ the name (Tccgaxos, Tdgxos, T%zav) vary but little from 

Wl ^ ? ’i suppose that Sennacherib 

It' oTloLdTnt?P ^ T- fof 
Palestme; hut this conclusion is hardly warranted by 

the facts of the his 017 , sacred or profane. It is unnecessary to suppose, with 

J. D. Michaehs, that Tirhakah bad crossed the desert to invade Iss^Ha 

itt! I ■ Q ^ Ills own dominions, with the purpose of 

attacking Sennachenb, would be sufficient to alarm the latter, espoefallv as 
his operations in the Holy Land had been so unsuccessful 5 was 
na uia y anxious, therefore, to induce Hezekiah to capitulate before the 
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Ethiopians should arrive, perhaps before the Jews^ should hear ol their 
approach. That he did not march upon Jerusalem^ himself is very probably 
accounted for by Yitringa, on the ground that his strength lay chiefly in 
cavalry, which could not be employed in the highlands, and that the polior- 
cetic part of warfare, or the conduct of sieges, was little known to^any ancient 
nation but the Homans, as Tacitus asserts. A peculiar difficulty arose 
also from the scarcity of water in the environs of Jerusalem, which has 
been an obstacle to all the armies that have ever besieged it'{see the notes 
on chap. xxii. 9-11), Gesenius supposes that symptoms of the plague had 
begun to shew themselves in Palestine. Instead of before Tirhakah, the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xk. 9) has which is the more remarkable be¬ 
cause the latter particle is represented by some critics as a favourite of the 
copyist or later writer, to whom they ascribe this portion of Isaiah. In¬ 
stead of the second heard, the parallel passage has lie returned, which, 
according to a common Hebrew idiom, may qualify the next verb {sent), by 
giving it the sense of sent again. This, which certainly yields an appio- 
priate meaning, is restored by Lowth in this place as the true text, while 
Gesenius and the later German writers, who are usually bold enough in 
critical con]ecture, choose in this case to regard the reading in Isaiah as a 
tautology of the later writer. Yet the variation is precisely such as one 
writer would be apt to make in recording the same matter twice. 

10. Thus shall ye say to king oj Judah, Let not tJiy God deceiie 

thee, in ivliom thou trustesf, saying, Jerusalem shall not he given mio the^ hand 
of the king of Assyria, This recognition of Hezekiah’s royal dignity, of 
which Rabshakeh seemed to take no notice, if significant at all, as some 
interpreters imagine, may he accounted for upon the ground that m this 
message the design of the Assyrians was not to destroy the people’s con¬ 
fidence in Hezeldah, hut the king’s own confidence in God. _ For the same 
reason, Bennaclicrib’s blasphemy is much more open and direct than that 
of Rabshakeh. The word saying may be referred either to Hezeldah or to 
God. This English Version makes the last construction ^necessary, by 
changing the collocation of the words; but Luther, Gesenius, and naany 
others understand the sense to he, in whom thou trustest, saying. This is 
in fact entitled to the preference, on the ground that HDU is the nearest 
antecedent. On the whole, it is best, in a case so doubtful, to retain the 
Hebrew collocation with all its ambiguity. The word surrendered, used^by 
Henderson in this verse, is not only less simple than the common version 
given, hut confines the clause too strictly to the act of the besieged, instead 
of making it at least include the act of God himself, as the protector oi 

Jerusalem. ^ ^ t s n 

11. Behold, Hum hast heard ichat the kings of Assyria have done todl 
the lands, hj utteHy destroying them, mid thou shalt le delivered. Xno 
interiection behold appeals to those events as something perfectly no¬ 
torious ; as if he had said, Sec what has happened to others,^ and then 
judge whether thou art likely to escape. ^ The pronoun thoti, m the nrst 
clause, not being necessary to the smise, is, according to analogy, distinc¬ 
tive and emphatic, and may be explained to mean, ihou at least hast heard, 
if not the common people. In the last clause, the same pronoun stands in 
opposition to the other kings or kingdoms who had been destroyed, inis 
clause is, in most versions, rendered as an interrogation, but is properly an 
exclamation of contemptuous incredulity. All the lands may either be an 
elliptical expression for ail the lands subdued by them, or,^ winch is more m 
keeping with tlie character of the discourse, a hyperbolical expression oi 
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tlie speaker’s arrogance. strictly moans to doom them, or devote 

tkem irrevocably to destruction, but in usage commonly includes the idea 
of execution as well as of design. (Compare tlie note on cliap. xl. 15). 
From tbe mention of tlie Jdngs of AssjTia in tlie plural, some writers take 
occasion to accuse Rabsliakeli of intending to arrogate tlie glory of these 
conquests to Sennacherib exclusively, whereas the latter did not dare to do 
so in addressing Ilezekiah. But others, with more probability, infer that 
the singular form, employed by Eabshakeh, is itself to be understood col¬ 
lectively, like king of Bahjlon in the fourteenth chapter. 

12. Bid the gods of the nations deliver them^ ivhich my fathers destroyed, 
{to wit,) Gozan, (ind Mar an, and Rezefh, and the children of Mien which is 
(or ivho lucre) in Telassar? Here again the collocation of the words makes 
the construction doubtful, though the general sense is clear. may 

either be referred to lands in the preceding verse (the masculine form being 
then a licence, or perhaps a sign that by the lands we are to understand 

the people who inhabited them), or to or to or it may bo con¬ 
nected with in the sense of those whom, which appears to be preferred 
by Hitzig. The construction then is, Bid the gods of the iialions deliver 
those whom mg fathers destroyed! With respect to the places mentioned in 
the second clause, ail that is absolutely necessary to the jast understanding 
of the sentence is, that they were well known, both to speaker and hearer, 
as Assyrian conquests. The difficulty of identifying some of them affords 
an incidental argument in favour of the antiquity and genuineness of the 
passage. Gozan is probably the modern KausJian, the Gojiizanitis of 
Ptolemy, a region of Mesopotamia, situated on the Chaboras, to which a 
portion of the ten tribes were transferred by Shalmaneser. Hmwh was a 
city of Mesopotamia, where Abraham’s father died, the Carrae of the 
Eomans, and famous for the great defeat of Crassus. liezeph, a common 
name in oriental geography, here denotes probably the Ressapha of Ptolemy, 
a town and province in Palmyrene Syria. Eden means pleasure or delight, 
and seems to have been given as a name to various places. Having been 
thus applied to a district in the region of mount Lebanon, the native 
Christians have been led to regard that as the site of the terrestial para¬ 
dise. Equally groundless are the conclusions of some learned critics as to 
the identity of the place here mentioned with the garden of Eden. In 
Isa. ffi. 8, the reference is not to a country well known and distiiigidshed 
for itsfertiUtg (Barnes), but to the garden of Eden as a matter of histoiy. 
Such allusions prove no more, as to the site of the garden, than the similar 
allusions of modern orators and poets to any delightful region as an Eden 
or a Paradise, Even the continued application of the name in prose, as a 
geographical term, proves no more than the use of such a name as Mount 
Pleasant in American geography. The inference, in this place, is especially 
untenable, because the word sons or children, prefixed to Eden, leaves It 
doubtful whether the latter is ‘the name of a place at all, and not rather 
that of a person, whose descendants were among the races compuired by 
Assyria. The relative pronoun may agree grammatically either witli som 
or Eden, and the form of the verb to be supplied must be varied accord¬ 
ingly. TclHtssar, which Gesenius thinks may be identical with the Ellasar 
of Gen. xiv. 1, where it is substituted for the latter by the Targum of 
Jerusalem, appears to be analogous in form to the Babylonian names, Tel- 
€ihib, Tel-melah, Tel-hasha, in all of which tel means hill, and corresponds 
to the English mment in names of places. 

^ 13, W here is the hmy of Maniatli, and the lung of At pad, and the king of 
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the ciiy Sepharvaim^ Ilenah and Ivvah f Tlie question implies tliat tliey 
wore nowhere, or had ceased to be. The first three names occur in the 
same order in Eabshakeli’s speech (chap, xxxyi. 19), and the remaining 
two also ill the parallel passage (2 Kings xviii, 84). As the love of uni- 
foriiiit}:^ and assimilation here betrayed is on the part of the pretended 
older writer, the German critics have discreetly overlooked it. Of Heiia, 
nothing wdiatever is known, and of Ivvah only that it may be identical 
with the Avva of 2 Kings xvii. 24, from which Assyrian colonists were 
transferred to Sammaria. The absence of all farther trace of these two 
places, and the peculiar form of the names, led J. B. Michaelis to follow 
Symmachus and Jonathan in making both words verbs or verbal nouns, 
implying that the kings just mentioned had been utterly subverted and de¬ 
stroyed. But this interpretation, although highly plausible in this one 
case, is much less natural, if not wholly inadmissible, in 2 Kings xviii. 84. 
It would be easy to affirm, no doubt, that the writer of the latter passage 
misunderstood the one before us ; but from this suggestion even Gesenius 
and his followers are precluded by their foregone conclusion that the text 
ill Kings is the more ancient of the two. Another explanation of these 
words is that suggested by Luzxatto, wdio regards them, as the names of 
the deities worshipped at Hamath, Arpad, and Sopharvaim, and takes kD 
ill the sense of idol or tutelary god, which last idea is as old as Clericus. 
Tliis ingenious hypothesis Luzzafcto endeavours to sustain by the analogy of 
Adrmmneleidi and Ananimeleck, the gods of Sepliarvaim (2 Kings xvii. 81), 
the second of which names he regards as essentially identical with Hena. 
In favour of this exposition, besides the fret already mentioned that the 
names, as names of places, occur nowhere else, it may be urged that it 
agrees not only 'with the context in this place, but also with 2 Kings 
xviii. 84, in which tlie explanations of the words as verbs or nouns is inad¬ 
missible. This explanation, and the grounds on which it rests, are . at 
leaidi entitled to a fair comparison with that first given, as the one ap¬ 
proved by most interpreters. Musculus understands the dual form^ . of 
Sepharraha as denoting that it consisted of two towns, perhaps on diffe¬ 
rent sid(is of the Euphrates, and that Mena and Ivvah were the distinc¬ 
tive names of these. The particular mention of the Aty Sepharvaim, 
ajid tlui construction of that word with are peculiarities not easily ac¬ 
counted for. The substitution of n'’K for (2 Kings, xix. 18) is of 
course a,scribed by Gesenius and Knobel to the later writtir’s fondness 
for exact uniformity? his own violations of it to the contrary notwith- 
sta.udiug. 

14-. And ifezehinh tool: the letters from the hand of the messenyen^ and read 
'//, and ivcni up (to) the house of Jehovah^ and Jlezelctah spread it lefore Jehovah, 
Ah nothing had been previously said respecting letters, we^ must ^ either 
sirp]H)sc tlmt the preceding address was made not orally but in -writing, or 
that both modes of communication w^ore adopted. The latter is most pro- 
bai/le in itseU*, and agrees best with the statement in 2 Chron. xxxii. 17, 
tluit besides the speeches which his servants spake against the Lord God, 
and against Ids servant liezekiah, Sennacherib wrote letters to rail on the 
Lord God of Israel and to speak against him. The ^singular pronoun (it) 
referring to tlie plural antecedent (letters), is explained by David Kimchi 
distributively, as meaning every one of them; by the Targum, as meaning 
simply one of them, i, e, acicordiiig to etoseph Ivimciii, the one that contained 
ilie blasplicmv. Tnizzatto sn])posos that it was customary to send duplicate 
of tlie same leiim.*, as the modern Samaritans did in their correspondences 
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■witli Jol) Ludolf, and that Hezekiah, tkoiigli he look hoih or all, liad no 
occasion to read more than one of them. This is ia.'rtaiiily ingtailoiis ami 
plahsible; hut perhaps the most satisfactory (;xpluiuitiou is, that cnsiD, W'ku 
the Latin lilem, had come to signify a single letter, and niighi he thrrelhre 
treated indiscriminately either as a singubir or a plural thnn. d’his is the 
more probable, because it can hardly be supposed that Hmnuicherih wtuihl 
write more than one letter to Hezeidah on this one occasion, unh‘ss in the. 
way suggested by Luzzato, which is not to he assumed without necessity ctr 
pidence. That he WTOte at the same time to the chief men or tln^ ])eoplt', 
is an arbitrary and improbable assumption, and even supposing that lie did, 
why should Hezeidah be described as receiving all the lelttu's Bormj wr- 
sions wholly disregard the difference of number. Thus ihe Septnngint ami 
Luther make both noun and pronoun singular, while Calvin and Hk/ Vulgate 
make both plural. The parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 14) reniovos all 
appearance of irregularity^by reading them instead of it. This is so glaring 
an exception to the sweexdng allegation of a constant disposition, in the l(‘xt 
before us, to remove anomalies and seeming incongruities, that Gesenius is 
under the necessity of finding some expedient for the vindication of his 
aarhng theory. ^ This he |)lausibly accomplishes by saying, that as both 
texts have the singular form spread it in the other clause, the later writer 
chose to assimilate the phrase in question to this, and not to the preceding 
plural noun. It does not seem to have occurred to the ingenious special 
pleader, that the last it needs as much to be explained as the first, and that 
such a copyist as he supposes, instead of saying read it, because he was going 
to say spread it afterwards, would naturally first say read them, and them 
say spread them for the sake of uniformity. Such explanations appear 
almost puerile compared with the obvious and simple supposition of two 
yaugMs or copies by the selfsame writer. Another characteristic observa¬ 
tion ot Gesenius on this verse is, that Hezekiah must have spread the letter 
m the temple in order to let Jehovah read it from the Holy of Holies, and that 
accordingly in ver. 10, he is called upon to open his eyes, which he says 
reminds him of the praying machines of Thibet. This specimen of o.xc- 
getical wit IS eageny caught up and repeated by later and inferior writers. 

e spieading of the letter before God is supposed by Clcricus to have 
been designed to excite the feelings and the prayers of the people, by 
Calvin to affect tlie feelings of the king himself: It seems, hmevcl 
IhitI no studied, calculated movement, but a natural expression of 
anxiety and tmst m God., as a protector and a confidential friend ; a state 
of naind which to an infidel must needs appear ridiculous. As any man 
would carry an open letter, which troubled or perplexed him, to a friend 

episRforl S blasphemous 

Xs Josephus 

rekvdk Jh * ®‘^*'“"''‘f®/olled up in the temple, of which there is no 
frXY it Ho also says that Hezeidah lay pros¬ 

tate m the Jewish manner, m the presence of Jehovah, from whik it 
mgt seem that he took i, the sense of stmehed /SHteb 

ould be ungrammatical and eontraij to usage. But Vitriiw^a is iio doubt 
correct m his opinion, that Josephus had nol-oferonce to thifword hut to 
hATw mentioned in the first and second verses, with which 

prayed to Jehovah, saying (what follows in ilia noxf 

™»). „b„„ tot Ito m* otproJtoZ cZS: 
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teristic of a person more like David in devotion than in energy and enter¬ 
prise. Witla a far superior appreciation of the good king’s character, Gill 
quaintly says that, instead of answering the letter himself, he prays the 
Lord to answer it. Instead of to, the parallel passage (2 Kings xix 15) has 
before Jehovah^ 

16. Jehovah of hosts, God of Israel, dwelling between (or sitting uj> 07 i) the 
cherubim,, thou art he, the God {i. e. the only true God), thou alone, to all 
the Ungdoms of the earth ; thou hast made the heavens and the earth. The 
parallel passage (2 Kings six. 15) omits upon which Gesenius 

remarks that the combination here used is very common in the prophecies, 
while it scarcely occurs at all in the historical books. What can be more 
natural, therefore, than that Isaiah should employ it in the ease before us, 
and the simple prose form in the book of Kings ? This is surely a more 
obvious conclusion than the one which Gesenius draws, viz., that the later 
copyists and compilers of the books of the Old Testament altered the text 
at will, to make it suit the customary form of expression in their own day. 
The cherubim were visible representations of spiritual beings, or, as Bahr 
and Hengstenberg suppose, of the perfection of the creature in its highest 
form. The name is most probably derived from as a syiionyme of 
to approach, or as a transposition of to ride, in allusion to the angels 
as the bearers of God’s chariots. This last verb is connected with the noun 
in Ps. xviii. 11. Eichhoni’s attempt to identify the word with the or 

griffins of Eastern mythology has been repeated by some later writers, but 
with small success. Some suppose an allusion, in the case before us, to 
Jehovah’s riding on the cherubim (Ps. xviii. 11), or angels through the air; 
others to his being enthroned above the material cherubs in the temple. 
This sense is given by Luther and the ancient versions, but Calvin and 
many later writers understand him to be here described as dwelling between 
the cherubim. (Compare Exod. xxv. 22.) In either case there is allusion to 
his manifested presence over the mercy-seat, called by the later Jews 
shechinah, which word is itself used in the Chaldee Paraphrase of the verse 
before us. Eoreriiis translates the Hebrew phrase without a preposition, 
inhaliiant of the cherubim, which would seem, however, to describe God as 
dwelling in the images, not over them or under the shadow of their wings. 
The pronoun is understood by some as an emphatic or intensive addi¬ 
tion, like the Latin ipse .* thou thyself (art) the God, &c. Others regard it 
as an idiomatic substitute for the copula or verb of existence, used with all 
the persons, thou art the God, &e. But on the general principle of adher¬ 
ing to the strict sense of words where it is possible, it is best to trans¬ 
late it thou (art) he, and to regard what follows as explanatory of this 
pregnant and concise expression. The God of all the kingdoms of the earth 
is not an exact translation of the Hebrew words, in which the God stands 
by itself as an emphatic phrase, meaning the only God, the true God, and 
what follows is intended to suggest a contrast with the false gods of the 
nations. is not simply of all, in all, for all, or over all, but with 
respect to all. Thou art the one true God, not only with respect to iis, 
but with respect to all the nations of the earth. The reason follows: be¬ 
cause thou hast made them all, and not the earth only, but the heavens 
also. All this is indirectly a reply to the Assyrian blasphemies, ^which 
questioned the almighty power of Jehovah, and put him on a level with the 
idols of the heathen. The same antithesis betwen the impotehce of idols 
and the power of God as shewn in the creation of the world, occurs in Ps. 
xevi 5,. and Jer. x. 11. 
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17, Bow ihim ear^ 0 Jehovah, ami hear; oj/eii thine tifee, O Jehorahy and 
see ; and hear all the words of Semiaelwrih, ichlch he Iu(fh )rho hath 

sent) to reproach the Uving Gael Tlieso expressions are eniirol}' analogous 
to tliose in many other placeSj where God is entreated to sta? and IieaTj i o. 
to act as if he saw and heard. The attempt of ([osenius and lii.s iblltiwors 
to restrict them to the reading of the letter or tlio Ijejiriag it tva<lj neither 
regnhes nor deserves refutation. Gesenins also takes as a siuguluia 
substituted for the plural T.5''S? of tlio parallel passage (2 Kings xix, ll))^ 
through the tramcriheJs ignorance of the Ilobrow idiom, 'wiiieh always 
speaks of turning one ear, but of opening loth eyes. If lids dislinotion'is 
as natural and obvious as be represents, it is strange that (;veu a iriujsciila'r, 
to whom the Hebrew was vernacular, should lujt have been aw’aro (jf it,. 
Supposing, however, that Isaiah wrote both narratives, ibere wonhl b^e 
nothing more surprising in bis saying eyes in one and eye in the oiluny 
than there is in the coexistence of such forms as ivoni tf God a.nd wards <f 
Gody Ms mercy and his mercieSy where the proilominance of one ib.i*m does 
not preclude the occasional occurrence of the other. G(‘senius, moreover, 
did not think it necessary to inform his readers of the fact, which Hender» 
son has brought to light, that more than fifty maimscripts, and mnirly 
twenty editions, have the usual plural form an amount of evident) 
ten times as great as that which Gesenius, in other cases, thinks enoogb i.o 
justify the boldest changes in the text. Still less did he consider himself 
called upon to mention, that the common reading itself may be a plural 
form, according to analogy, as stated expressly by himself in \m Lehr qehdude 
(p. 215) and Ms smaller Grammar (§ 35, Eemark 3). Least of all did he 
see cause to state, that this explanation of the form is rendered almost neces* 


sary here by the parallelism, because if were written instead of 
merely because of a pause in the sentence, then which occupios the 
yeiy same position in the oilier member, would be written and as iliis 
is not the case, the obvious conclusion is, that the segkolln is the 
union-vowel .of a plural noun before the suffix, with the o]nittcd as in 
Exod. xxxiii. 13, and other cases cited by Gesenius in his grammars. TIio 
fact that has a stronger disjunctive accent than instead of wea-ken- 
ing confirms the argument, because if the former were in pause, the siructuro 
of the sentence would recjuire the latter to be so too. What Gesenius says 
in reference to the use of the word Hosts in the preceding verse, viz., tlm,t 
it throws light upon other critical phenomena, may be applied witii justices 
to his own style of criticism in the case before us. Instead of assumin<g 
as he often does without a tithe of the same evidence, that is the trm' 
text, _or reflecting that itself may be a plural according to his fuvu 
shewing elsewhere, and must he a plural according to the fiivoiiritc rule of 
paralLlism, he fij*st takes for granted that it is a singular, and then makes 
use of it not only as a deviation from the older copy, but as chare c itaisiic 
of an Ignorant and therefore a later writer. For by some strange process 
it has been discovered, that the later Hebrew writers were not only iidVjior 
m composition, but in kiiovdedge of the idioms of the language, whereas in 
Greece and Lome the decline of original composition coincided with tlio 
rise and progress of grammatical science. The only end for which theso 
inconsistencies are pointed out, is that the reader may correctly esiimaUi 
authoritative dicta of the same kind elsewhere. The simplest version of 
W m' is, has_ sent. To express the idea, which he has sent, nsa-o 
wuld seem to reqmre a suffix with the verb, and accordingly we road ?n 
2 kmgs m. 16, £. e. which he has sent, referring irregularly to 
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the plural uvnls, or vho has se7it hhn, meaning Eabsliakeh, which is the 
construction given in the English version of that passage. 

18. It fs true, 0 Jehovah, the hings of Assyria have ivmted all the lands 
and their land. The first w^ord in the original is a particle of concession, 
admitting the truth of what Sennacherib had said, so far as it related merely 
to his conquest of the nations and destruction of their idols. The repeti¬ 
tion, lands and land, has much perplexed interpreters. Yitiinga supplies 
nations or j^eoples before lands, as in 2 Chron. xxxii. 18. Others suppose 

itself to be here used in the sense of nations, as the singular seems 
sometimes to denote the inhabitants of the earth or land. This supposition 
would account at the same time for the masculine suffix in Gesenius 

follows J. D, Michaelis and Angusti in giving this suffix a reflexive sense, 
or referring to the Assyrians themselves (their otvn land). The meaning 
then is that they had destroyed not only other countries but their own, 
which agrees exactly with the charge against the king of Babylon in chap, 
xiv. 20, thou shah not he joined with them in htirial, because thou hast de¬ 
stroyed thy land and slain thy people. As this sense, however, is not so 
appropriate here, where Hezekiah is confirming what Sennacherib himself 
had said, it is better to adopt one of the other constructions, which brings 
the sentence into strict agreement, not as to form but as to sense, with the 
parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 17), where we have the unambiguous term 
nations. This is justly described by Rosenmiiller as the easier construction 
of the two, which would militate against the foregone conclusion of the later 
Germans, as to the relative antiquity and characteristic features of the two 
texts. Gesenius, therefore, while he grants that the form of expression in 
the case before us is harsher and more difficult, alleges, with perverse in¬ 
genuity, that this arose from the attempt to remove another incongruity, 
to wit, the application of the verb to persons, in avoiding which the 
copyist committed the solecism, lands and their land. But this hypothesis, 
besides its fanciful and arbitrary character as a mere makeshift, and its 
gratuitous assumption of the grossest stupidity and ignorance as well as 
inattention in the writer, is sufficiently refuted hy the emphatic combina¬ 
tion of the same verb and noun in chap. Ix. 12. Even if that were a com¬ 
position of a later writer than Isaiah, it would prove that such a writer 
could not have been so shocked at the expression as to make nonsense of a 
sentence merely for the purpose of avoiding it. The reader will do well to 
observe, moreover, that the same imaginary copyist is supposed, in different 
emergencies, to have been wffiolly unacquainted with the idioms of his mother 
tongue, and yet extremely sensitive to any supposed violation of usage. 
Such scruples and such ignorance are not often found in combination. A 
transcriber unable to distinguish sense from nonsense w^ould not be apt to 
take ofienee at mere irregularities or eccentricities in the phraseology or 
diction of his author. 

19, And given (or put)'their gods into the f re—for they (^were) no gods, 

hut wood and stone, the work of merds hands—and destroyed them. Most 
interpreters separate the clauses and translate therefore (or soj they 

have destroyed them. But the true construction seems to be the one pro¬ 
posed by Henderson, who connects this verb directly with the first clause, 
and throws the intervening member into a parenthesis. Instead of the 
peculiar idiomatic use of the infinite the parallel passage (2 Kings 
xvii. 18) has the preterite (* 11 ^ 115 ) a substitution of an easy for a difficult con¬ 
struction so undeniable that Gesenius can escape from it only by asserting 
that the form here used belongs to the later Hebrew, an assertion which 
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not one of his followers lias ventured to repeat, while llendcwork lliiilv 
contradicts it. Knobel strangely imagines that Hozekiah hero accuses (,ho 
Assyrian of impiety towards those whom he acknowledged tn he. godsj 
whereas throughout this verse, and that before it, ho is siiri])ly iK.knowhidg- 
ing that Sennacherib had destroyed the idols of the nations, and assigiiiing 
a reason for it, viz. that they were no gods, but materiiil idols, '.[’he a.]i- 
plication of the w'ord godts to the mere external imago is common in pnd’iuio 
as well as sacred writings, and arises from tlio'fiict that all idolah-rs^ 
whatever they may theoretically hold as to the natun! of their deitie.s, 
identify them practically with the stocks and stones to which tliev piiv their 
adorations. 

20 . And now, OJehvuhour God, mvc wsi from liin htunl, (ind alUhe king¬ 
doms of th earth shall know, that thou Jehocah art alone (or that Ihim nhoie 
art Jehovah) The adverb rww is here used both in a temporal and bcdcil 
sense, as oquivalent, not only to at length, or before il is ho late, hut' also 
to tJm-efove, or since these things are so. The fact that Seiniacherih had 
destroyed other nations, is urged as a reason why the Lord should inter¬ 
pose to rescue his own people from a like destruction ; and the fact that 
he had really triumphed over other gods, as a reason why he should be 
taught to taow the difference between them and Jehovah. The argument 
or motive here presented, although sneered at by the infidel interpreters, is 
not only common in the Scriptures, but involved in the very idea of a God. 
Ine considerations which make such a motive unbecoming in the case of 
creatures are entirely inapplicable to the Supreme Being. "I’he roquisitiou 
oi a sentimental modesty on his part only shows that he who makes it lias 

® sublimation of liumaiiitv. 
pe construction of 1^1' as an optative {let. all the kingdoms of the earth 
feoa-X or a snVnctive (f/wt all the kingdoms of the 'earth mag kmae), 
although adinissible, ought not to be preferred to the .future proper, wiiero 
tte latter yields a sense so good m itself and so well suited to the context, 
ihe last words of the verse may either mean, that thou Jehovah art the only 
one{i.e. as appears from the connection, the only true God) or that Ham 

as signifying absolut^_eternal, independent existence. Tho last conslrnc- 
tion is preferred by Hitzig; hut tho first, which is adopted by Gesenins is 
a so recommended by its more exact agreement with the Masoretic amuits 
It need scarcely he added that these questions of constraction do not affei t 
the genera sense, which is, that the deliverance of his people from Senna- 

UZ “>“«■» S“l» of tie «tl™ 

Smnachenh ktng of Assyria, (the apodosis follows in the next verso/ Vit- 
ringa s supposition that the communication was in writing, is favoured liv tli’o 
analogy of ver. 14, and by the length andmetrical form o7 «io messmt itsGf 
^obel suggests that the messenger was probably a yoniruT prophet’ 
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as a conjunction meaning ns, whereas, forasniueh, or the like. The same 
essential meaning is obtained by making it as usual a relative pronoun, 
construed adverbially, a form of speech which cannot be transferred to our 
idiom without the introduction of a proposition. Gesenius regards it as an 
idiomatic pleonasm, and accordingly omits it in his version, which is simply, 
thou hast prayed, &c. Lowth follows several of the ancient versions in 
making it the object of the verb (/ have heard),^ which he inserts in 

the text on the authority of the parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 20). This 
emendation would be highly probable but for the fact that the sacred writers 
often intentionally varied their expressions in repeating the same matter, 
for the proof and illustration of which usage see Hengstenberg’s exposition 
of the fourteenth and eighteenth Psalms (Commentary, vol. i. pp. 269,^372). 
Bo this as it may, no stretch of ingenuity can make the construction in 
Isaiah easier or more obvious than the one in Kings. Gesenius therefore 
contents himself with saying that the later writer omitted for the 

sake of brevity, and yet he makes him use in a sense wholly different 
from that in which he must have used it if wore inserted. Another 

difference between the two texts is the use of here in the place of 
This agrees well enough with the hypothesis that /K is a favourite of the 
later writer, but not at all with the assumption that his changes were in¬ 
tended to remove irregularities and make the construction easy. may 
either he regarded as equivalent to (against) in this connection, or be 
taken in the wider sense of as to or concerning. 

22. This is the- tvord which Jehovah hathspohen concerning (or against) Imn. 
The -virqm daughter of Zion hath desjnsed thee, she hath laughed thee to scorn, 
the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head after thee. There is no need 
of giving word the sense of decree, or even prophecy. The simple meaning 
is that what follows is a revelation from God in answer to the vaunting of 
Sennacherib and the prayers of Hezekiah. The two explanations of the 
preposition , between which interpreters appear to he divided, differ only 
in extent and definiteness. For the meaning of the phrase see the 

note on chap. i. 8; for the construction of HPinn, that on chap, xxiii. 12. 
As all interpreters agree that this last word is in apposition (as to sense) 
with 11^, so liengstenberg supposes the latter to sustain the same relation 
to on which supposition the meaning of the whole phrase is, the virgin 
daughter of Zion, i. e. Zion considered as a daughter and a virgin. It may 
he a personification either of the whole church and nation, or of the city 
of Jerusalem, which last seems more appropriate in this connection. 
J. 1), Michaeiis and Hitzig understand the ^figure of virginity as meaning 
that the city was still unconquered. Calvin and Clericus, with strange 
inattention to the form of the original, take virgin daughter of Zion^ as a 
vocative, and refer the verb to the Assyrian (he hath despised thee, O virgin, 
&c.), a construction utterly prohibited, not only by the masculine form 
of the pronoun thee, which might he differently pointed, but by the femi¬ 
nine termination of the verbs, which is a necessary part of the text. The 
sense of is not merely at thee, but after thee as thou fleest. Hen¬ 
derson has behind thee, wdiich is only defective in not suggesting the idea 
of his flight. Luzzatto endeavours, but without success, to explain the 
shaking of the head as a gesture of compassion or condolence, even where 
it is combined with other tokens of contempt. His argument rests wholly 
on a supposititious meaning of the cognate Maurer and Knobel under- 
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stand hj sitalmg a. clerisiye nodding or vertical motion of tLo Ijt'ud jiceom- 
panied'by langMm Gesenias supposes that a wagging or laU/ral n.ad-ion 
of the head, although not used by us for such a prJ^^n^^e, may hu.ve. ht-uii 
common as a gesture of derision in the East, the rather as sutdi sigiis a.ro 
to a, great extent conventional, and as other derisive gestures nKuitiiJiied in 
the Scriptures, such as clapping the hands, are equally foivigu IVoui our 
habits and associations. Hitzig supposes that the siialdng of tlio liend, 
with the Hebrews as with us, was a gesture of negation, and that the ex¬ 
pression of scorn consisted in a tacit denial that Sennachorib had laa-u able 
to effect his purpose. Thus understood, the action is equivalent to saying 
in wmrds, 7io, no ! i,e. he conld not do it! A similar explanation of'this 
gesture is^ given by Hengstenberg in his Commentary on Psalm xxii, <S, 
The meaning of the whole verse, divested of its figurative dress, is thai the 
people of God might regard the threats of the Assyrian with contempt. 

23. TFIim hast thou reproached and remled, and apaind v:Jam had thou 
raued {thy) roice, and lifted thine eyes {on) high toivardn (or (ujaind) the 
Eohj One of Israel ? This is equivalent to saying, Dost thou know who it 
is that thou revilest ? To raise the voice may simply mean to speak, or 
more emphatically to speak boldly, perhaps with an allusion to tin) literal 
loudness of Eabshakeh’s address to the people on the wall (chap. XAXvi. ] 3), 
The construction loftiness of eyes (meaniDg ynhZe) is inconsistent liotli with 
the pointing and accentuation. DlltO is a noun of place, here construed as 
an adverb, and in sense equivalent to heavenwards or towards heaven. The 
act described is that of looking up to heaven as he uttered Ms blasphemies! 
The English and many other versions make the last woi'ds of the Becoiid 
clause an answer to the foregoing question. (Against idiom h kc. J gaimt 
the Holy One of Ismel). This construction is retained by Gcisenius, but 
Ewald carries the interrogation through the verse, and rend<u>i 1, at ibe 
beginning of the last dmse,jJuU or sp that, while Hitzig makes the, whole 
of that clause an exclamation. This construction is more iiaiiiral fimii 
that which makes the answer begin in the middle of the last clause, iustc-ad 
of the beginning of the next verse, where he is expressly char^^ed witli 
blasphemy against Jehovah. ° 


24* fy the^ hand of thy servants had thou reproached the Lord and said 
Fith the multitude oj my chariots (or ca/valry) 1 have ascended the heiaht 
(vfmomitams the sides of Lebanon, and 1 tvill cut donii the loftiness of Us 
c^eiars and the choice of its firs (m cypresses), and 1 will reach Us exhrmo 
ImyU (literally ImgU of its extremity), Us gardnidored flitm-aily, 
/ures^) This may be regarded either a,s tlic suksiaiico of 
othei message actually sent by Sennacherib, or as a translation of ]m 
eeiings and his conduct into words. By the hand may then mean simiily 
^ iwugli(u^ 1), or refer particularly to the letters mentioned 

m jer. 14. The parallel passage has % messengers, a variation 

just as likely to be made by the original waiter as by a later copyist. The 
textual reading m that passage has instead of which i ^dven'ih 
the margin. Gesenms points the former apIS, and traiiskTcs i]i?> u-Un'in 
phrase my chariot of chariots (n?T being often used eolleetj^'.t') / e 
mnuinerabie chariots (compare Nahum iii. iV). Ewald points it ibis’ 
tt t The reading in L text SeCnfIPt 

woTse regarded as an attempt to simplify 

and yai up an obscure expression, a tendency diligently noted when it 

hews itself oij the right or .rather the convenient side. Vitriuga gives to 
here ns rn chap. xxi. 7, the: sense of cavahy; hut other i^Selrs 
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appear to be agreed, that there is no sufficient reason, in this case, for 
departing from the usual and proper sense,' especially as little would be 
gained by it, lofty and rugged mountains being scarcely more accessible to 
horses than to chariots. Some understand the sides of Lehanon strictly as 
denoting its accimties; others with more probability give it the peculiar 
idiomaiic sense of extremities, whether of length, depth, or height, the 
latter being here reejuired by the connection. (See the note on chap, 
xiv. 13.) riDIp is explained by Clericiis to mean its standing cedars^ 

hut by other interpreters its lofty cedars, as the parallel expressions mean 
its choice firs or cypresses. (Compare the note on chap. xiv. 8.) TJie ex¬ 
planation of Carmel as a proper name can only be admitted on the suppo¬ 
sition that the pronouns in this clause refer to Hezekiah or to Judah. If 
on the contrary they refer to Lebanon, which seems the only natural eon- 
strnction, must be taken in its primary and proper sense of firuitful 
field, vineyard, garden, orchard, or the like. It is here combined 'vith 
forest, either for the purpose of describing the cedar groves of Lebanon as 
similar to parks and orchards, or of designating the spot where the culti¬ 
vated slope of the mountain is gradually changed into a forest. It was 
long supposed that the only cedar grove of Lebanon was the one usually 
visited near the highest summit of the range; but, in 1805, Scetzen dis¬ 
covered two others of greater extent, and the American missionaries have 
since found many trees in different parts of the mountain. (Eohinson’S' 
Palestine, iii. 440.) Instead of Dffip the parallel passage has 

(Jiis extreme abode), a variation both in sense ^xnd form, which 
Gesenius and his followers think decidedly more poetical and difficult 
than that before us, and of course more ancient, as the inference 
happens in this case to favour the foregone conclusion. Such asser¬ 
tions are best answered by a counter assertion, in itself at least as 
plausible, that the diversity is just such as might have been expected in 
the case of one and the same writer. The reference to Lebanon in this 
verse is by many interpreters literally understood; but wffiy should the 
Assyrian attempt or even threaten so absurd a passage with his mounted 
troops, when a shorter and easier one lay open to him ? Others regard 
Lebanon as a poetical description of the kingdom of the ten tribes, or of 
Judah, or of Israel in general, with special mention of Jerusalem, of the 
temple, or the tower of Lebanon, as its extreme height or abode. But if 
we take into consideration the whole context, and the strongly hyperbolical 
expressions of the other messages and speeches of Sennacherib, it will be 
found most natural to understand this verse as a poetical assertion of the 
speaker’s power to overcome all obstacles. 

25. I have digged and drunlc water, and I to ill dry up imtli the sole of my 
ficet (literally, steps) all the streams of Egypt. As in the preceding verse^ 
he begins with the past tense and then changes to the future, to denote 
that he had begun his enterprise successfully and expected to conclude 
it triumphantly. The confusion of the tenses, as all futures or all pre¬ 
terites, is entirely arbitrary, and the translation of them all as presents is 
at least unnecessary, when a stricter version not only 3 uelds a good sense^ 
hut adds to the significance and force of the expressions. According to 
Liizzato, means to spring up or gush forth as a fountain, and the verse 
is a poetical description of the conqueror under the figure of a stream which 
drinks in its tributary waters and exhausts all other rivers in its course. 
This last expression the ingenious rabbin wisely disguises in a paraphrase, 
as he could scarcely have found any reader, Jew or Gentile, who would 
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tolerate tbe figure of one stream drying up otliors witli the sofa 0 / ih./wi. 

Another original interpretation of the verse is that proposed by i>arnes, ■wiio 
gives tlie usual explanation of the fii-st word, but applies that clause to the 
supply of the Assyrian cities with water. The obvious objections to tins 
exposition are, that it does not follow, because digging of wells is a public 
benefit in desert countries and among nomadic tribes, that tlie supply oi a 
great kingdom like Assyria would be so described ; but secondly and chief y, 
that the parallelism and indeed the whole connection of the clauses is de¬ 
stroyed by this interpretation of the first. What coberence is tlicre between 
the assertions that he had supplied his own kingdom with water, and that his 
army was numerous enough to exhaust the streams of Egypt ? ^ Yitriiiga 
understands the first clause as meaning that he had sated his desire of con¬ 
quest, he had sought and found, be bad dug for water and slaked bis thirst. 
The objection to tbis interpretation is, not tliat it makes tlie first clause 
figurative, which agrees exactly with the style of the wbole^ passage, but 
that it makes it too indefinite to match the other clause precisely. ^ If the 
latter, as all except Luzzatto seem to grant, describes the march of a great 
■ army, there is a natural presumption that the other has respect to the same 
subject. Tbe best interpretation, therefore, on the whole, is that which 
understands the verse to mean that no difficulties or privations could retapi 
his march, that where there was no water he had dug for it and found it, 
and that where there was he would exhaust it, both assertions implying a vast 
multitude of soldiers. The drying up of the rivers with tbe soles of the feet 
is understood by Yitringa as an allusion to the Egyptian mode of drawing 
water with a treadWvheel (Dent. xi. 10). Others suppose it to mean that 
they would cross the streams dry-shod, which does not seem to be a natural 
explanation of the words. Bochart understands the sense to bo that the 
dust raised by their march would choke and dry up rivers. In favour of 
supposing an allusion to the drawing out of water, is the obvious referenco 
to digging and drinking in the other clause. This appears to preclude the 
explanation of the language as a boast that the elements theiiiselves were' 
subject to him, not unlike that which Claudiaii puts into the mouth of 
Alarie. Sulsidere nostrk sul pedibus monies^ aresoere ricUmiiH mnnen. Even 
there, however, the literal and figurative meanings seem to run into each 
‘ other, as the poet adds a few lines lower, fregi Alpes, galek Padim metrk 
cibus liausi. That such hyperboles were wont to be applied to the oriental 
armies, we may learn from Juvenal. Credimns altos defecisse amnes^ 
epotaque flumina Medo. The old interpretation of as meaning 

the waters of Jerusahm while in a state of siege, or the moats of fortified 
places in general, is now universally abandoned for tbe meaning which the 
same wmids have in chap. xvi. G. (See above, p. 826.) 

26. Hast thou not heard ? From afar I have done ity from the dafs of 
old^ and formed it. Now I have caused it to come^ and it shall he (or come 
to pass), to lay lomte, {as or into) desolate heaps, fortified cities, Glerieus 
makes this a continuation of the speech ascribed to Sennachenb, who is 
here boasting that he {L e, Assyria) had created Egypt, meaning that Egypt 
was peopled from Assyria, which was now about to lay it waste. 11ns 
interpretation is refuted at great length by Yitringa, whose main olqection 
to it is, that Assyria was no more the founder of Egypt than of any other 
ancient State, t'itringa supposes this interpretation to have sprung from 
an unwillingness to recognise the doctrine of divine decrees. But such a 
motive cannot be imputed to Calvin, who, although ho agrees with most 
interpreters in making these the words of God himself, refers them not to 
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his eternal purpose, but to his having made Jerusalem or Zion what she 
was, and to his fixed determination to preserve her. In order to sustain 
this explanation of the first clause, he is obliged to read the second inter¬ 
rogatively, which is altogether arbitrary. Most writers, ancient and modern, 
are agreed in applying the first clause, either to express predictions, or to the 
purpose and decree of God. The sense is then substantially the same with 
that of chap. x. 5, 15, to wit, that the Assyrian had wrought these conq^uests 
only as an instrument in the hand of God, who had formed and declared his 
purpose long before, and was now bringing it to pass. Hast thou not 
heard f may either be a reference to history and propheejg or a more gene¬ 
ral expression of surprise that he could be ignorant of what was so notorious. 

Gesenius directs attention to the form in the parallel passage (2 Kings 
xix. 25) as less usual; but the inference, which he evidently wishes to be 
drawn from this variation, is precluded by the use of the same combination 

here in the |)hrase A writer who, through ignorance or want of 

taste, took offence at the double preposition in the one word, could not 
have retained it in the other. Instead of Luzzato reads which 
is unnecessary, as the future is entirely a|)propriate. Most writers take this 
as the second person of the verb, and thou shall 6e, or that thou sJwuldest 
he* Ewald more simply makes it the third person, agreeing with the noun 
to which the pronoun it must be referred, namely, the series of events in 
which Sennacherib had gloried. The parallel passage has the contracted 
form which, as being unusual and irregular, is supposed by Gese¬ 

nius to have been amended in the later copy. Yor Lowth reads 
and translates the whole phrase, warlike nations. Most other writers 
are agreed in making it mean ruined or desolated heaps. The construction 
is that of a double accusative, without an ellipsis of the particle, which may, 
however, be supplied in English. 

27. And their inhahitemts are short of hand; they are broken and con¬ 
founded ; they are grass of the field and green herbage, grass of the hotise-tops 
\nd a field before the stalk (or standing corn), i. e. before the grain 
has grown up. This may be regarded either as a description of the weak¬ 
ness of those whom the Assyrian had subdued, or as a description of the 
terror with which they w’ere inspired at his approach. In the former case 
this verse extenuates the glory of his conquest, in the latter it enhances it. 
A short hand or arm implies inability to reach the object, but does not ne¬ 
cessarily suggest the idea of mutilation. In a negative sense, it is applied 
to God, Klim. xi. 23 ; Isa. 1. 2, lix. 1. Here, as in many other cases, the 
particle of comparison is not expressed. Green herbage, literally, the green 
of herbage. Barnes supposes an allusion to the ease with which grass is 
trodden down by an army; but how does this cohere with the mention of 
cfmss upon the house-tops ? In this last expression there is reference at 
once to the fiat surface, the earthy material, and the various uses of the 
oriental house-top, in consequence of which seeds would frequently spring 
up there, but without depth of root, and therefore short-lived. The com¬ 
parison of human frailty and infirmity to grass is very ^common in the 
Scriptures, Instead of the parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 26) has 

blasting OT blasted corn, which has led some to regard either as 

an error of transcription or as an orthographical variation of the other word. 
If this be so, the text before us cannot be charged with always giving the 
preference to regular and familiar forms. But as the plural is else¬ 

where used in the sense of fields, this may he hero retained, the idea of blast- 
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itig being either supplied by the connection, or omitted ali-ogetber. In the 
latter case, the comparison is simply with the weakness and irngiliiy of im- 
mature grain, field being put by a common figure for its contmits or pn'o- 
duets. The general meaning of the whole verse evidently is tliat they vnu'e 
unable to resist him. 

28. And thy sitting down, mid thy going out, and thy coming In, [ have 
known, and thy raging (or provoking of thyself) against me. The Targiiin 
explains sitting to mean sitting in council, going out —going to wai’, and 
coming in —the invasion of Judah. It is commonly agreed, however, that 
these phrases are combined to signify all the actions ot his life, like silting 

rismg up in Ps. cxxxix. 2, going out coming in, Dent, xxvili. 0, 
1 Kings iii. 7, and elsewhere, the latter especially in reference to iidhtary 
movements (1 Sam. xviii. 10, 2 Sam. v. 2). 

29. Beoaim of thy raging against ms, and {heeause) ihy arroga'ne^' has 

come up into my ears, 1 will put my hooh in thy nose, and my hridlr iii ihy 
lips, and I ivill came thee to return hj the way hj wMch ikon, ramrsf. I'lio 
mmeoitimmlt, given by the English and other versions to is rmuH'h'd 
on the etymology proposed by Rabbi Jonah, who derives it, through 
from The more obvious derivation is from the voih mid hs 

root meaning to rest or he (juiet, from wliicli wo may rtiadiJy dediuuj 
the ideas of security, indifference, nonchalance, superciliousness, and ai-i’o- 
gance. ^ However dubious the etymology may be, the whole coiineeiion 
makes it certain that the word is expressive of something in tlie conduct of 
Sennacherib offensive to Jehovah. In the first clause there is an abrupt 
change of construction from the infinitive to the finite verb, winch is not 
uncommon in Hebrew, and which in this case does not at all obscure the 
smise. Another solution of the syntax is to take as an elliptical (expres¬ 
sion foi’ 1^^ or P\ as in Num. xx. 12, and 1 Kings xx. 42, and 
make rov agree with both the verbal nouns preceding. This is the (‘(in¬ 
struction given in the English Yersion. The figures in tlie last claiisci a.ro 
di'awn from the customary method of controlling Iku'scs, and froni. a, fess 
familiar mode of treating buffaloes and other wild animals, still pim^lised 
in the East, and in menageries. (Compare Ezek. xix. 4, xxix. 4, xxxviii'. 4, 
Job xli. 1.) The figure maybe taken in a general souse a,s signiilin^*' 
failure and defeat, or more specifically as referring to Sennacimrih’s Juisl.v 


_ 30. And this lo thee (0 Hezekiah, eliall be) tha sign (of tlio fnllilineiit 
of the promise); eat, the (present) year, that luJuch grovxlli of itself, and 
the second year that which spr ingeth of the same, and 'in the Ih i'rd year so w 
ye, and reap, and plant vineyards, and eat the fruit thereof, iflid prociid- 
mg verse closes the address to the Assyrians," begun in vor. 2'J. iuid the 
message to Hezekiah. ‘it is eoinmoiih- a-'iV(^d 
that n 3D denotes volimtary growth or products, such as spring fj'oin tlu^ 
seed dropped before or during harvest. Most writers give a siniiiar inciinin-' 
to D n^ (2 Hmgs six. 29, e-'HO), the etymology of which is very doubtiiiL 
Xlitzig applies it, m a wider sense, to spontaneous products muierallv ■■■.ucl) 
as milk, honey, &e. Aquila and Theodotion render the two words aidaara 
&ml aorefon. Symmachus and Jerome make the second mean apples. As 
■0 the general meaning of the verso, there are two opinions, itosoiitniilier 
August! and Gesenms understand the infinitive Sdk as ndiiiTiiio- to tJui 
past._ Ixie sense will then be that altlioiigh the cultivation of the faiul had 
1 een interrupted for the last two years, yet now in this third your Ibcv 
might saiely resume it. To this interpretation it may be objected, that it 
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arbitrarily makes the year mean the j^car before the last, and no less arbi¬ 
trarily assumes that the infinitive is here used for preterite. The later G-erman 
writers seem to have gone back to the old and obvious interpretation, which 
refers the w^hole verse to the future. This is grammatically more exact, 
because it takes the year in a sense analogous to that of the clay, the com¬ 
mon Hebrew phrase for this day, and assimilates the infinitives to the im¬ 
peratives which follow. Thus understood, the verse is a prediction that 
for two years the people should subsist upon the secondary fruits of what 
was sown two years before, but that in the third year they should till the 
ground, as usual, implying that Sennacherib’s invasion should before that 
time be at an end. But why should this event be represented as so dis¬ 
tant, when the context seems to speak of Sennacherib’s discomfiture and 
flight as something which immediately ensued? Of this two explanations 
have been given. The one is, that the year in which these words were 
utttered was a sabbatical year, and the next the year of Jubilee, during 
neither of which the Jews were allowed to cultivate the ground, so that the 
resumption of the tillage was of course postponed to the third. It is no 
COD elusive objection to this theory, that the clironological hypothesis which 
it involves cannot be possibly proved. The diificulty in all such cases 
arises from the veiw absence of positive proof, and the necessity ot choosing 
between ditferent possibilities. K more serious objection is, that the mode 
of subsistence for the two first years seems to he mentioned, not as a mere 
preparation for what follows, hut as a substantive prediction. ^Even this, 
however, would he of no weight in opposition to an h^^pothesis which accounts 
for the known facts and expbains the language of the passage. The other* 
solution of the difficulty is, that Sennacherib was now on his way to Egypt, 
and that the Prophet expected his return wdthin a year, by which the Jews 
wmuld be again deterred from making the usual provision for their own sub¬ 
sistence, and thus the crops of two years would be lost. But such an ex¬ 
pectation of the Prophet would have been falsified by the Assyrian s imme¬ 
diate retreat to his own country, and however this may recommend the 
supposition to those who refuse to admit his inspiration, it can Jiave^no 
weight with those who regard him as a Prophet. The proofs of his divine 
legation and foreknowledge are so many and various, that when two hypo¬ 
theses present themselves, the one which clashes with his inspiration is^ of 
course to bo rejected. The only remaining question is, wherein the sign 
consisted, or in what sense the word sign is to bo understood. Some take 
it in its strongest sense of mirade, and refer it, either to the usual divine 
interposition for the subsistence of the people during ^ the sabbatical years, 
or to the miraculous provision promised in this particular case. Others 
understand it here as simply meaning an event inseparable from another, 
either as an antecedent or a consequent, so that the promise^ of the one is 
really a pledge of the other. Thus the promise that the children of Israel 
wouid worship at mount Sinai was a sign to Moses that they^ should^ first 
leave Egypt, and the promised birth of the Messiah was a sxpi that the 
Jewish nation should continue till he came. (See above, vol. i. p. 170.) ^ 
31. And the escaped (literally the escape) of the home of that is 

left, shall again taJee root dmmvcml and hear fruit npward. ibis verse 
fm'etells by a familiar figure, the returning prosperity of Judah. usually 
means to acA?,;andus taken here by Heiidewerk in the, sense of eMargmg 
or increasing. Geseiiius seems to make it simply equivalent to the Eiigiisii 
tahe or strike in a similar connection. Ew^ald and the older writers under¬ 
stand it as implying repetition, an idea which may he expressed m trans- 
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iatioB by agal'n^ anew, or afresh. For the peculiar use of the abstract noun 
see above, chap, iv, 2, x. 20, xv. 9. 

32, 2^or out ofimmlem shall go forth a remnant, and an escape from mount 
Zion; the zeal of Jehovah of hosts shall do this. For the meaning of the 
last clause, see the commentary on chap. ix. 8.. The first clause is an ex- 

planation of tlie use of the words and in the foregoing verse. 

Grotius (on 2 Kings, six. 31) understands the going forth literally of the 

people being pent up in Jerusalem, but now set at large by the retreat of 
the invaders, and again quotes from Virgil, Fanduntur portm ; jurat ire et 
Dorica castfa desertosque ridere locos. (See above, on chap, xxxiii. 17). 
But it is much more natural to understand’ it figuratively like the preced¬ 
ing verse, and as denoting simply that some in Jerusalem or Zion shall he 
saved. 

83. Therefore (because Jehovah has determined to fulfil these promises), 
Urns saith Jehovah {with respect) to the Icing of Assyria, He shall not come to 
this city, and shall not shoot an arrow there, and shall not come lefore it with 
a shield (or a shield shall not come lefore it), and shall not east up a mound 
against it. Some understand this as meaning simply that he should not 
take the city, others that he should not even attack it. ptD has its ordi¬ 
nary sense of shield, and not that of avmG-nc.aog or testudo. In favour of 
the usual construction of n:3D1p'» is the fact that all the other verbs have 

Jehovah for their subject. Some translate into, which is favoured 
neither by the usage of the particle nor by the context, which relates to 

movements of the enemy without the walls. Calvin understands by 
the balista, or ancient engine for projecting stones and other missiles, a 
gratuitous expedient to evade an imaginary difficulty, as to the use of the 
verb which usually means to jjour, but may also be applied to excava¬ 
tion and the heaping up of earth. This verse seems to shew that Jeru¬ 
salem was not actually besieged by the Assyrians, or at least not by the 
main body of the army under Sennacherib himself, unless we assume that 
he had already done so and retreated, and regard this as a promise that 
the attempt should not be repeated. 

34. 3y the way that he came shall he return, and to this city shall he 
not com£, saith Jehovah. The first clause may simply mean that he shall 
go back whence he came, or more specifically, that he shall retreat without 
tiirniiig aside to attack Jerusalem, either for the first or second time. The 
construction given in the English Bible {hy the same shall he return) makes 

emphatic and connects it with the following verb. This is also the 
Masoretic interpunction ; but according to analogy and usage, it belongs to 
what precedes and must be joined with as the usual Hebrew expres¬ 
sion for in which. 

35. And I tmll cover over (or protect) this city, {so as) to save it, for 

own salce, and for the sake of Tatnd my servant. This does not mean 

that the faith or piety of David, as an individnal, should he rewarded in 
Ills descendants, but that the pi'omise made to him respecting his succes¬ 
sors, and especially the last and greatest of them, should be faithfully per¬ 
formed. (See 2 Sam. idi. 12, 18). It is equally arbitrary, therefore,* to 
make David here the name of the Messiah, and to infer, as Hitzig does, 
from this mention of David, that vers, 32—85 are by a later writer. 
Knohel, on the contrary, notes it as characteristic of Isaiah, and refers to 
c ap. ix. 6, xi, 1, 10; xxix. 1, as parallel examples. IJmhreit says the 
genuineness of these verses can be called in question only by a perfectly 
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VER. 36.] XO^J-eXJ-L xxxxxi., J.J.. 

uncritical scepticism {Zwei/elsucht). The terms of the promise in the first 
clause may be compared with those of chap, xxxiii. 

36. And the angel of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp oj A,^yi tii 
an hundred and eighty and five thonsand, and they (the surrivors or the J ews) 
rose early in the morning, and Toehold all of them (that were smitten) weoe 
dead corpses. _ Various attempts have been made to extenuate this miracle, 
by reading *=1^^ for [chiefs instead of thousands), or by supposing that 
the vast nuniber mentioned were in danger of death froin the plague or 
otherwise. Others, unable to explain it away, and yet unwilling to admit 
the fact recorded, resort to the cheap and trite_ expedient of calling it a 
myth or a traditional exaggeration. Such assertions admit oi no reluta- 
tion, because there is nothing to refute. Receiving, as these very authors 
do, the other statements of the context as historical, they have no rigm to 
single this out as a fabrication. If it is one, then the rest may be so too, 
for we know that fictitious writers do not confine theinselves to prodigies 
and wonders, but often imitate the actual occurrences of real lite. in me 
fact itself, there is nothing incredible. Those who reject it themselves 
refer to the enormous ravages of the plague. If the population o o 
cities may he buried in a night by a flow of lava, or m an instant by an 
earthquake, what is there to shook the understanding in the statement ot 
the text, especially on the supposition, favoured by these same interpretms, 
that the angel of Jehovah is a Hebraism for the plague, or some oiher phy¬ 
sical cause or means of destniction. But even if we give the phrase i 
usual sense, “ there is,” to use the words of Barnes, no more improba- 
hility in the existence of a good angel than there is m the existence o 
sool man, or in the existence of an evil spirit than there is in the existfflce 
of a bad man; there is no more improbability in the supposition that God 
employs invisible and heavenly messengers to accomplish his purposes than 
there is that he employs men.” There is consequently no need dopmt- 
ing from the strict sense of the words, or of disputing whether by 
of the Lord we are to understand a storm, a hot wind, or a postilemm 
fever. As little necessity or reason is there for attempting to “^ake the 
verse descriptive of a gradual or protracted mortality, so that every moin 
in^ when they rose there was nothing to he seen but corpses. The ttrm. 
used can naturally signify nothing but a single instantaneous stroke ^ 
divine vengeance, and the parallel passage (2 Kings xix. 35) says expressly 
that the a^el smote this number in that night Sceptical \ 

glad to have it in their power to plead the silence of profane tiadition as 
an objection to the narrative before ns. But although such 
would he wholly inconclusive, even if the fact we^ so, it “ 

case that the fact is not so. The aceoimt which Herodotus 
, the Egyptian priests, as to Sennacherib’s retreat from Pe „ 

by an irruption of field-mice, which Vulcan sent to rescue Sethos, who was 
nrieTt to tLt divinity as well as king of Egypt, is admitted by the lates 
Lrman writers, notwithstanding the denial of J®. 

variation of this history, not more corrupt ban many other 
the identity of origin has never been disputed. The transfer of the soono 
of the event to Egypt, and the substitution of Sethos and A ulcaii foi 1“'^® 

kiahanlLovah^^ir; in strict accordance with the ^0-“-F^c ^ 

the ancient nations, to connect the most 

ditions, with their own early history. Even the figment of 

be regarded as a change of no imnsiial character or magnitude, nn e. 

we choose to assume, with J. L. Miehaelis, that it was founded on a 
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misconception of the mouse as the hieroglypliical cmbiern of destruc¬ 
tion. The ancient date of the tradition was attested, in the days of 
Herodotus himself, by a statue of Sethos in the temple of Yiilcan, 
holding a mouse in his hand, with the inscription sg Ifj/s ng o^irjrj svffsjSrig 
fiVrw. The parallel narrative in 2 Ohron. xxxii. 21, instead of 3iiiiuber- 
iiig the slain, says that all the mighty men of valour, and the leaders, 
and the captains in the camp of the Assyrian were cut off. ’Where this 
terrific overthro-w took place, whether before Jerusalem, or at Libnali, or 
at some intervening point, has been disputed, and can never be deicjr- 
mined, in the absence of all data, monumental or historical.. Tlu’uugh- 
oiit the sacred narrative, it seems to be intentionally left uncertain whe¬ 
ther Jerusalem -was besieged at all, whoLher Semiaclieiib in person ever 
came before it, w'hether his army was divided or united wlnm i.ho s'iroke 
befell them, and also what proportion of the host escaped. It is onmigli 
to know that one hundred and cighty-fivo thousand men perished in' a 
single night. 

37. 2hen decamped, and departed, and relumed, Semuiclievih hlng of 
Assyria, and dwelt (or remained) in Nineveh. The form of ctxpnission ili 
tlio^ first clause is thought by some writers to rescinhlc Cicero’s luinous dn~ 
sciiption of Catiline’s escape {ahiit, excessif, evasit, crupil), ilio ri!]>i(l 
succession of ^the verbs suggesting the idea of confused and sudden lliglit. 
His dwelling in Nineveh is supposed by some interpreters to be numiiiineil 
as implying that he went forth no more to war, at least not against the 
Jews. An old tradition says that ho lived only fifty days after l.us return ; 
but according to other chronological hypothesis, he I'eigncd eight'een years 
longer, and during that interval waged war successfahy against tlie (Jreeio-!, 
and founded Tarsus in Cilicia. 

. 38. And he was worshipping {in) the house of Msroch his gtfd, and 
Ad)(imnielech and Shcirezer his sons smote him with the swo'rd, and, fheij 
escaped (literalljg saved themselves) into the land of Ararat, and .hhmrhailtlfn 
Ms son reigned in his stead. The Jews have a tradition that Bteinacherib 
intended to sacrifice his sons, and that they slew him in sell' (hJmicta 
Another tradition is, that he had fied into the temple of his g(>d as a„n 
asylum. A simpler supposition is, that the time of his devotions was chosen 

his murderers, as one wdien he would he least guarded or s(is})i<?dms. 
Hendewerk cites, as parallel instances of monarchs murdered wliiio at 
pi a} er, the cases ot the Caliph Omar, and the emperor Leo V Foi* tro 
various derations of the nmxe Eisroch which have been Viroiiosed, see 
eesemiis s Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 892. The name Adrwinmelvch occurs' in 
2 Lings xvii, ol, as that of a Mesopotamian or Assyrian idol. Lmnsiis 1ms 
Ardimimnm, and Abydeims Adramelus, which are obvious corruptions of 
the Hebrew or Ai*amean name. In like manner Esarlmidon is called 
Asordmiim by Bejosus, nncl Axerdh by Abydenus, who inoroovor bus 
instead ox ilharezer, a discrepancy which seems to be i^xiilaiiud by 
the ecmhiiipionpen,al-sharezer (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13). Supposim.- this fo 
have been the lull name ot Sennacherib’s son, one half would soeui to lutvo 
been preserved bj- Abydenus, and the other by Isaiab. Amrat, bolli Iku'o 
and m Gen. vm. 4, is the name of a region,Vorrespoudh,. more li; 
exaejy to Amimia or to that part of it in which the ark rested The 
i^-meuiaiis soil call their country by this name. From the (..xiircssiou 

S“"tiS-nm fX ^ r ■ 7"' the modem practice of apply- 

tins namo to the particular eminence where Noah landed. The comdiw 

of A.« „ ao^boj by Smith »a Dwisl.l, b, Ibdr llciyi;™ f, 
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Armenia, voL ii. p. 78, Tlae original name is retained in tlie Yulgate, 
while the Septiiagint renders it 


CHAPTEE XXXVIIL 

This chapter contains an account of Hezekiah’s illness and miraculous 
recovery, together with a Psalm wdiich he composed in commemoration of his 
sulFerings and deliverance. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. I-11) varies 
more from that before us than in the preceding chapter. So far as they 
are parallel, the narrative in Kings is more minute and circumstantial, and 
at the same time more exactly chronological in its arrangement. On the 
other haod, the Psalm is wholly wanting in that passage. All these cir¬ 
cumstances favour the conclusion that the text before ns is the &st draught, 
and the other a repetition by the hand of the same writer. 

1. In those days Ilezehidh ivas sich unto deatl^ and Isaiah the son of 
Amoz, the Prophet^ came to him, and said to him, Thus saith Jehovah, 
Order thy house, for thou {art) dying, mid art not to live. As Hezekiah 
survived this sickness fifteen years (ver. 5), and reigned in all tv/eiity-niiie 
(2 Kings xviii. 2), those days must be restricted to the fourteenth year, 
which was that of the Assyrian invasion. Whether this sickness wms before 
the great catastrophe, as Usher, Lightfoot, and Prideaux suppose, or after 
it, as Calvin, Yitriuga, and Gesenius think, is not a rpuestion of much 
exegetical importance. The first opinion is sustained by the authority ot 
the Seder Glam, the last by that of Josephus. In favour of the first is 
the promise in ver. 0, according to its simplest and most obvious meaning, 
though it certainly admits of a wider application. It_is also favoured by 
the absence of allusions to the slaughter of Sennacherib’s host in the song 
of Hezekiah. But on the other hand, his prayer is only for recovery from 
sickness, without any reference to siege or invasion, Yitringa objects to this 
hypothesis, that the king of Babylon, who was tributary to Assyria, would 
not have dared to send a message of congratulation to Hezekiah before the 
destruction of the host. But even granting this, which might be questioned, 
and admitting the assumed fact as to the dependence of the king of Babylon, 
wdiy may vm" not suppose tbat the catastrophe occurred in the interval 
between Plezekiah’s sickness and the embassy from Merodach-haladan ? 
Calvin objects to the hypothesis which makes the sickness previous in date 
to the dekmetion of the host, tbat it would not have been omitted in its 
proper place. It is altogether natural, however, that the Prophet, after 
carrying the history of Sennacherib to its conclusion, should go back to 
complete that of Hezekiah also. strictly means to die, i.e. so as to he 

ready to die, or at the point of death. An analogous Greek phrase (aMhsta 
hW.i/ciT'civ) is used in John xi. 4, to denote a sickness actually fatal. 
Hero it expresses merely tendency or danger, the natural and necessary 
course of things without a special intervention. Order thy house is ambigu¬ 
ous, both ill Hebrew and in English. The ^ may express relation in 
general, or indicate the object of address. In the former^ case the^sense 
will be, give orders with respect to thy house. (LXX. raga/ too olzov 
ujov}. In the latter, order or command thy household, i.e. make known to 
them tily last will, Grotiiis'quotesfrom Piiitarch the analogous expression, 
krsXXBcOaj ro/'g olmkig. In either case, the general idea is that of a final 
settling of his affairs, in the prospect of death. (Compare 2 Sam, xwi. 23). 
There is no need of departing from the strict sense of HD as an active par- 
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tieiple. The modem writers thc^idagS’, 

and said to be still practised in tl < the instrument employed 

which would make it less improbable that ti,o sickness 

in the destruction of Sennacherib's axm^ OYosftS fomer to have been 
subsequent to this great delnerance, s . 11 Hozeldah from being 
intended, like the thorn m f" ^ frl tho necessity of 

lonian^BToy^ Ms face to the -f VfY'Yll riebSh 

Jemme Understands by the u.dl that of his heart Vatabins 
bed, Jonathan the wall of the temple townnls which D,in^ 
fDan vi 11). But this last was a practice which arose duinig 
2Yin 2 promise in 1 Kings viii. 2-5 has refemnee ^ conchtion. 

The obvious meaning is the wall of the room, tmyaids w iic naturil 

merely to coUect his" thoughts, or to conceaUus ^ 

expression of strong feeling. As Ahab tiirneu his lace towaul tl o w. 
onaor (1 Kinss XX. 21, SO Hezelaati docs the same in guoi. ihcio is no 
need of supposing with Lowth, that the bed was in the corner of ^ 

0 YtheYould not turn either way without looking “ 

Calvin regards the conduct of Hezekiah m this, and all “ pai ;S oj tl c 
narrative, as an eminent example ol pious resignation, 
admit that the effect here dt'seribed was connected in some dcgicc with 
Hezekiah’s undue attachment to the things of this hie. 
to the indistinct views then enjoyed of a future state. ^ 

was the more distressed because bo had^as yet no heir, since Manasseh was 
not born till three years afterwards (2 Kings xxi. 1). 7 

3 . And he said, Ah JeJiorah, remember, I beseech tkee, lmw I j 

before thee in truth and with a whole heart, and that Miu good m time 
eL Thaw done; and Jleieliah icepi a great weeping. Ihe figure of mtl^ 
before God includes the ideas of communion with him and subjection to iiinx, 
and is therefore more comprehensive than the kindred phrase of tvaUcmg 
with him. By truth we are here to iiiulcrstaiid sincerity and constancy. 
The explanation of by Gesenius as moaning derotexl (like the Arabic 
MosUm) is justified neither hy Hebrew etymology nor usage, which 

retire it to he taken in the sense of toliole or perfect, as opposed to any 
essential defect. The reference of this and the following phrase to xreaaloni 
from idolatry and zeal for the worship of Jehovah, is too limited, .iins 
verse is not an angry expostulation, nor an ostentatious self-prmso, but an 
appeal to the only satisfactory evidence of his sincerity. Calvhi supposes 
Hezekiah to be here resisting a temptation to despondency arising from the 
sudden intimation of approaching death. is a strong expression oi 
entreaty. It is more regularly mitten elsewhere Hitzig supposes it 

to be a contraction of (Gen. xix. 7); hut as it is also used wliiU’C} 
there is no negation, it is better to derive it with Gesenius from -nid K3. 

4. And the word of Jehovah n:as (or came) to iHaiah, saying (what follows 
in the next verse). Calvin supposes a considerable time to have ebapsed 
before this second message was sent; but he seems to have overlooked the 
more particular-statement in the parallel passage (2 Kings xx. 4), that the 
v/ord of the Lord came to him before he had gone out of the middle court 
(according to the keri), or the middle city (according to the kethib). The 
former reading is found in the ancient versions, but the latter as usual is 
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supposed to be more ancient by tbe latest critics. The middle city may 
eitlier mean the middle of the city {media tcrhs), or a particular part of 
Jerusalem so called, perhaps that in ^Yhich the temple stood, or more 
generally that which lay between the u^oper city on mount Zion and the 
lower city on mount Akra. The communication may have been through 
the middle gate mentioned by Jeremiah (xxxix. 8). In either case, the in¬ 
terval could not have been a long one, though sufficient to try the faith of 
Hezekiaii. The omission of these words in the text before us is ascribed 
by Kiiobel to ignorance of the localities on the part of a writer, living after 
the exile. It might have been supposed that even such a writer, living on 
the spot and with the older Scriptures in his hands, would have enjoyed as 
good*opportimities of understanding such a point as Knobel himself. 

5. Go and say to HezeJciah, This saith Jehovah^ the God of Tar id thy 
father^ I have heard ihy prayer^ I have seen thy tears (or tveepmg); leholf 
I cm adding (or aloiit to add) imto thy days fifteen years. The parallel 
passage (2 Kings xx. 5) has: return and say to Ilezeh'ah, the elmf (ot 
leader) of my people^ Tims saith Jehovah^ &c. After tears ii adds: behold, 
{I am) healing (or about to heal) thee; on the third day thou shall go up to 
the house of Jehovah. David is particularly mentioned as the person to 
whom the promise of perpetual succession had been given (2 Sam. vii. 12). 
The construction of is the same as in chap. xxix. 14. G-eseniiis 

and the rest of that school set this down of course as undoubtedly a pro¬ 
phecy ex eveniu, because (says Knobel with great naivete) Isaiah could not 
know how long Hezekiah was to live. Hendewerk adds that Jehovah is 
here represented as changing his mind, and directly contradicting liimself. 
To this no further answer is necessary than what Calvin had said long be¬ 
fore, to wit, that the threatening in ver. 1 was conditional, and that the 
second message was designed from the beginning no less than the first. 
The design of the whole proceeding is well explained by Vitringa to have 
been to let Hezekiah feel his obligation to a special divine interposition for 
a recovery which might otherwise have seemed the unavoidable efiect of 
ordinary causes. 

G. Anti out of the hand of the king of Assyria I will save thee and this 
city, and I will cover over (or pivoted) this city. Hitzig, Hendewerk, and 
Knobel, with some of the older writers, infer from this verse that the army 
of Sennacherib was still in Judah. Geseniiis aud Rosenmiiller follow Calvin 
and Titiinga in referring it to subsequent attacks or apprehensions. This 
is really more natural, because it accounts for the addition of this promise 
to that of a prolonged life. The connection, as explained by Calvin, is, 
that lie should not only live fifteen years longer, but should be free from 
the Assyrians during that time. The parallel passage (2 lungs xx. 6) adds, 
for viy own sake and for the sake of David my servant, as in chap, xxxvii. 
‘85. Had this addition been made in the text before us, it would of course 
have been aninstance of repetition and assimilation symptomatic of a later 

"writer * 

7. And this {shall he) to thee the sign from Jehovah, iha.t Jehovah will 
perform this word which he hath sjjoken. The English Yersion hm a sign; 
but the article is emphatic, the {appointed) sign {proceeding) from Jehovah 
(notmerely from the Prophet). The translation this thing, although justi¬ 
fied by usage, is here inadmissible because unnecessary. The parallel 
narrative in Kings is much more circumstantial. What occurs below, as 
the last two verses of this chapter, there stands in its regular chronological 
order, between the promise of recovery and the announcement of the sign, 
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” “ S ‘E! ‘“.SSiYj, Sf iSt) 

sitnS^Jehovali.that Jehovah will perform the ^ 

spoken - shall the shadow advance ten degrees, or shall it recode ten de¬ 
crees’ ’ And Hezekiah said, It is a light thing ior the shadow to dechno 
ten degrees: nay, but let the shadow return backward ten degrees {2 lungs 
sx 9 10). As'to the transposition of vers. 21, 22, see below. 

’' S ’jlriLW; I {am) caming th shadow to go lael, the degrees toheh it Im 
o.r.ie down (or Mch hare gone down) on the degrees oj Ahaz with tU sm, 
in degrees backward; and the sun returned ten degrees on the degiwes 
it had gone down. As to the nature of the phenomenon heie desciihtd, 
there are thi-ee opinions. The first is, that the Proi^ct ook advantage 
of a transient obscuration, or of some unusual refraction, to conhrm the 
kircf’s belief of what he promised. The second is, that_ the whole is a 
iQ;th or legend of a later date. The third is, that Isaiah did actually 
exhibit a supernatural attestation of the truth of his prediction, ibis is 
supposed by some to have consisted merely in the foi’esignt oi a natural 
plienomcnon, while others regard the phenomenon itsell as niiracuJous. 
Of these lasty some again suppose a mere miraculous appearance, others 
an actual disturbance of the ordinary course of nature. This last is not a 
question of much exegetical or practical importance, since it neither can 
iior nee4 be ascertained whether the course of the sun (or of the earth 
around it) was miraculously changed, or the shadow miraculously rendered 
iiideBeiident of the sun which caused it. The former hypothesis is favoured 
bv the statement that the sun went backj if taken in its strictest and most 
obvious sense, although it may be understood as a metonymy of the cause 
for the effect. At any rate, little would appear to be gained by paring down 
a miracle to certain dimensions, when, even on the lowest supposition, it 
can only be ascribed to the almighty power of God, with whom all things 
are not" only possible, but equally easy. The choice is not between a 
greater and lesser miracle, but between a miracle, a myth, arid^a trick. 
The last two suppositions are so perfectly gratuitous, as w^ell as impious, 
that no believer in the possibility of either miracle or inspiration can enter¬ 
tain them for a moment. And if thus shut up to the assumption of a 
miracle, it matters little whether it be great or small. It is enough that 
God alone eouid do it or infallibly predict it. As to the disproportion of 
the miracle to the occasion, it remains substantially the same on any sup¬ 
position which involves a real miracle at all. If this be admitted, and the 
historical truth of the narrative assumed, the safest course is to expound it 
in its simplest and most obvious sense. Another question in relation to 
this verse, of far less moment in itself, has given rise to a vast amount of 
learned and ingenious controversy. This is the question, whether the de- 
(frees here mentioned were the graduated scale of a dial or the steps of a 
staircase. In this dispute, besides the exegetical writers on Isaiah and the 
second book of Kings, we meet with the great names of Usher, Petavius, 
Salmasiiis, Scaliger, and others of eminent repute but later date. It is 
important to observe that there is no wnrd in the text necessarily denoting 
such an instrument. By comparing the text and margin of the common 
English Yersion, it wmiild seem that the translators were disposed to put 
this sense upon the words which they render, the sun-dial 

of Ahaz^ but which literally mean, the deefrees of Ahaz in (or hj) the sim» 
So, too, the Targum has hour-stone (^W p^'), and the Vulgate harohghm. 
The only word corresponding to all this in the original is which, like 
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tlio Latin grcidus, first means steps, and then degrees. The nearest approach 
to the description of a dial is in the words degrees of AJiaz, This circum¬ 
stance may shew that the reference to a dial, properly so called, is not so 
obvious or necessary in the Hebrew text as in the English Version. It was 
further alleged by Scaliger, and other early writers on the subject, that the 
use of dials was unlmowm in the days of Hezekiah. Later investigations 
have destroyed the force of this objection, and made it probable that solar 
chronometers of some sort were in use among the Babylonians at a very early 
period, and that Ahaz may have borrowed the invention from them, as he 
borrowed other things from the Assyrians (2 Kings xvi. 10), There is 
therefore no historical necessity for assuming, with Scaliger, that the shadow 
here meant wars the shadow cast upon the steps of the palace, called the 
stairs of Ahaz, because be had built them or the house itself. The only 
question is, whether this is not the simplest and most obvious explanation of 
the words, and one which entirely exhausts their meaning. If so, we may 
easily suppose the shadow to have been visible from Hezokiah's chamber, 
and the ofiered sign to have been suggested to the Prophet by the sight of 
it. This hypothesis relieves us from the necessity of accoiiiitiiig for the 
division into ten or rather twenty degrees, as Hezekiah v^as allowed to 
choose between a precession and a retrocession of the same extent (2 Kings 
XX. 9), These two opinions are by no means so irreconcilable as they 
may at first sight seem. Even supposing the degrees of Ahaz to have 
been an instrument constructed for the purpose of measuring time, it does 
not follow that it must have been a dial of modern or of any very artificial 
structure. A Jewish writer, quoted by Gi-rotius, describes it as a globe 
within a concave liemisphere, casting its shadow on the concave surface. 
But besides the arbitrary character of this supposition, it does not account 
for the description of the shadow as descending with the sun, since the 
shadow on such an instrument would ascend as the sun. descended. Knobel 
imagines that there may have been an artificial eminence or mound, with 
steps or terraces surrounding it, on which the shadow cast by an obelisk 
or gnomon at the summit would grow longer as the day declined, or, in other 
words, descend with the descending sun. But a still more simple supposi¬ 
tion is, that the gnomon was erected on a staircase of suitable exposure, 
or that a column at the top cast a shadow which was found available for a 
rude measurement of time. The minor questions, whether the gnomon was 
designed to be such, or was erected for some other purpose, and whether 
means ordinary steps or astronomical degrees, do not aifect the essen¬ 
tial fact, that the recession of the shadow was perceptible in such a situation 
and on such a scale as to be altogether incontestable. may either 

be connected with what goes before {the shadow of the degrees), or construed' 
as an accusative of measure {the degrees 'which it has gone down), 

9. A ivriting of HezeMali, Icing of Judah, when he was sick, and I'imd 
{i. e, recovered) from Ms siehiess. This is the title oi^ inscription of the- 
following Psalm (vers. 10-20), not inserted by a copyist or compiler, but- 
prefixed, according to the ancient oriental usage, by the author himself, and 
therefore forming an integral part of the text. The title prefixed to 

several of the Psalms, is regarded by Gesenius as an orthographical variation 
of the word (M5P) here used. Others derive the former from a differeiit 
root, but suppose its form to be copied from the one before ns. (See Heng- 
stenberg on Psalm xvi. 1.) The specific senses put upon this word by the 
Septuagint {jmiger), the Targum (confession), and Gesenius (song), are 
inferred from the contents of the passage itself, and do not belong to the 
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Heteo«»ord rfttchiiiDplymsu! 

rirxi 1 " «■:.;'«».»<»* (- 

formulas 11^7 ana Im .■,f,mivrum fas the performer). I'ho con- 
the the psalm, or put it into I!.v.ekluh;s 

leeture ot (jiotras, tnai ismau qliould compose i>. itsiilm, is 

mouth, is perfectly gratmtous. ^iStrcoCti of Proverl.s (Prov. 
not more strange than that he t ..e so much like itavid 


devotional composition. The mspiration ana ca_ ^ 

'mScSrahhS 

S?sifoh£t^ouBrfor at the’1^:^“;*;;;-;:;;; 

hst clause does not mean concerning his stchins, in(]it.iliii„ i, .. J 

akon tL is by most wi-iters understood to be, nfirr he had hu.n ..uL 
TnLiad recovered, Is eiiplainod in the Wgate (cum K'lh-otassot c couva- 
luisset) The words, in themselves considered, would nunc mniii.i .. si. i 
to mean during his sickness and recovery, and are accordingly cxphinicil by 
ffiE There£ nothing in the Psalm itself at all inconsisfonl, wi , lie 
supposition, that it was conceived and perhaps composed i not .o.lui.cd o 
writim^ before the complete fulfilment of the promise m the lung s rocov 11 y. 
The contrary hypothesis has tended to embarrass and perplex the mtciine- 
tation, as will be more distinctly scon below. The idiomatic phrase to hoc 
from sickness, in the sense of convalescence or recovery, occurs > 

elsewhere, either fully or in an abbreviated form. (See lor example 1 


i, 2 * O'6X1 • XX. 7*^ 

10 I said in the pause of mj days I shall go into ihe gcdcs oj iJn' ynni, 

I am deprived of the rest of my years. The pronoun of the first poivmi 
does not seem to be emphatic or distinctive, as it usually is when scpaiat.ely 
written, but appears to be expressed for the sake of a euphonic or rliytlniu- 
eal effect. The words may naturally qualify either the loivgoni;! 

or the following verb,, I said in the pause of my days, or, m the 'pause of my 
dans I shall go ; hut the latter construction is favoured by the accfnts, luul 
bv the analogy of the following verse, where 'mOS is immof lately svui- 
ceeded by the words wMch he uttered. The explanation oi ^ wi ns 
meaning the Mood of my days^ is unnatural in itself, and requires an arini- 
rary change of pointing. Kimohi gives '01 the sense of cutting <f (HfinD), 
derived from nOU. (See above, the note on chap. vi. 6.) Most iutorprcl.urs 
regard it as synonymous with 'P1 silence, stillness, though they diilcr as^ to 
the application of the figures. S'chmidius supposes it to mean the standing 
still of the sun, or its apparent pause at noonday, and then noou itself, or^ 
what the Greeks call h roS ^iov, and ourselves, the iiKii-idiiiii ot 

life. This may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version (hrS, 
tZv TimZv fsou), in the height (or zenith) of my days, although Clerfons mid 
others confidentially allege that the Seventy for '»1 read '01, of which thoi-o 
is no example elsewhere. Umhreit understands by the stillness of his days 
the period of life when the passions cease to govern and the cbanietor 
becomes more calm. Gesenius applies it to the reign of Tlozokiiih, and 
supposes him to mean that he was about to be cut off when he hud every 
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prospect of a peaceful reign. Even Eimclii’s sense of cutting off is recon¬ 
cilable with this explanation of *’^‘1 as meaning silence, then cessation. 
The general idea is correctly given in the Vulgate {dimidio), which Gese- 
nius gratuitously thinks may be a mere conjecture from the Latin demi^ 
but which is much ^ more likely to have been suggested by the analogous 
expression in Ps, cii. 25, 1 said^ 0 m.y God, take ms not away in the midst 
of inij days (p'* There is not the slightest ground, however, for 

supposing this last to be the true text here. The preposition before gates 
may mean either to, through, or into ; but the last is its usual sense after 
verbs of motion. As parallel expressions, may be mentioned the gates of 
fleath (Ps. ix. 14), and die gates of hell (Mat. xvi. 18). The verb "123 
means to visit, and especially to visit for the purpose either of insjpection or 
2n4nishment. From the former of these applications springs the secondary 
sense ot massing or finding wanting. This is adopted here by Gosenius, so 
as to make the last clause mean, I shall he missed (by my acquaintances and 
friends) during the rest of my years. But nature and the context shew 
that Hezekiah’s thoughts were running upon what he was to miss himself. 
Besides, the future meaning given to the preterite is, in this case, gratuitous, 
and therefore ungrammatical. A much better use of the same general sense 
is made by those who take the Pual as a causative passive, I am made to 
miss or lose the rest of my years, or, as the English Version has it, I am 
deprived of them. It is better §till, however, because more in accordance 
with the tone and spirit of the whole composition, to understand the verb 
as expressing not mere loss or privation, but penal infliction. It was 
because Hezekiah regarded the threatened abbreviation of his life as a 
token of God’s wrath, that he so importunately deprecated it. Instead of 
the remainder, Cube and Bathe read the best jiart of my days, but without 
an adequate authority from usage. 

11. I said, I shall not see Jodi, Jahin the land of tlie Ikmg ; I shall not 
hehold man again (or longer) with the inJiahifants of the tvorld. H** n*’ is not 
an error of the text for (Houbigant), but an intensive repetition 
similar to those in vers. 17-19. Or the second may be added to explain 
and qualify the first. He did expect to see God, hut not in the land of the 
living. ^ This is better than to make the second the subject of a distinct 
proposition, as Luzzatto does, I shall hot see Jah, (for) Jah [is only to he 
seen) in the land of the living. The same writer regards this as the appro¬ 
priate name of God considered as a gracious being. He supposes it to have 
been originally an exclamation of delight or joy, corresponding to (cvai, 
vae), as an exclamation of distress or. fear, from the combination of which 
arose the name nin\ denoting an object both of love and fear. For other 
explanations of the name HJ, see above, on chap. xii. 1, and xxvi. 4. The 
land of the living is not the Holy Land (Hendewerk), but the present life. 
The preposition 3^ may connect what follows either with the subject or the 
object of the verb; I with the inhabitants, or, man with the inhabitants, 
which strictly means cessation, is regarded by the older writers as a 
description of this transitory life or fleeting world, Vitringa objects, that he 
would not have regi’etted leaving such a world, and therefore applies Wn to 
the state of death. J, ivith (or among) the inhabitants of (the land of) 
stillness, shall no more see man. This is adopted by Gesenius and the other 
modern writers. It may be objected, however, that it needlessly violates 
the parallelism, on which so much stress is elsewhere laid, and which plainly 
indicates in this case, that the last words ofi the verse bear the same rela- 
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tioB to I shall not see man^ that the words m the land oj the living bear to 
I shall not see Jah. If the latter designate the place in which he was no 
more to see God, then the former would naturally seem to designate the 
place in which he was no more to see man. Another reason for preterring 
the old interpretation is afforded by the obvious affinity between the expres¬ 
sion here and that in Ps. slis. 2. ''Hear this, all the nations ; give ear, all (he 
inhabitants of the world That the text in one of iheso cases is 

to 'he corrected by the other, or that one of thorn arose from misapprehen¬ 
sion of the other, are superficial and uncritical assumptions. That the one 
was suggested hy the other, hut with an intentional change of form, so as to 
furnish two descriptions of the present life, alilvc in sound but not identical 
is sense, is not only pfobable in itself, hut perfectly in keeping with the 
genius of the language and the usage of the sacred writers. (See above, 
chap, xxxvii. 24.) As to the objection, that Hezekiah -would not have been 
loath to leave a world so transient and unsatisfying, it is not only contra¬ 
dicted by experience, but admits of this solution, that its transitory naturo 
was the very thing for which he grieved. 

12. My dwelling is pinched and uncovered ly me (or a way from me) 
like a shepherd^s tent, I have rolled iip, like the weaver, my life ; from fhe 
thrum he will cut me off; fro?n day to night thou wilt finish me. The sjuno 
thing is here represented by two figures. The first is that of a tiuit, the 
stakes of which are pulled up, and the covering removed, with a vi(‘w to 
departure. The usual sense of (generation) seems inappropriate latre. 
For that of age or life there is no authority in usage. That of d'wellivg is 
founded on the Arabic analogy, and yields a good sense, not only hero but 

in Ps. xlix. 20, Most interpreters explain as moaning removed or de¬ 
parted^ a sense which it has not elsewhere, its usual sense, uncovered, is 
entirely appropriate, and exactly descriptive of a part of the process of strik¬ 
ing a tent. The ‘'IP may then be understood, either as referring the act 
described to the speaker, or as making him the object from which tlie re¬ 
moval was to take place. On the latter hypothesis, some of the German 
winters enter into profound discussions whether Hezokiah meant to idontiiy 
the Hh or personal principle with his body or his soul, or with both, 
or with neither. The second figure is that of a web completed nnd removed 
by the weaver from the loom. The old interpretation of ‘'lilTSi? makes it 
mem put off; the modern one rolled up ; the allusion in either case} bc-ing 
to a weaver’s mode of finishing his work. To make this verb passive or 
reflexive, is entirely arbitrary. Still more so is a change of person from, 
the first to the second, since the same succession of the first, second, and 
third persons reappears in the next verse. It is not even necessary to make 
the verb causative (I have caused him to cut out or roll tip nn/ life). The 
true solution is proposed by Calvin, viz. that be first thinks of himself as 
the guilty cause of his own death, and then of God as the efficient agent. 
Umbreit imagines that he here describes himself as dying by a voluntary 
act, as Schleiermacher is said by one of his biographers to have done, in¬ 
stead of dying like other men, because he could not help it. This is not 
only unnatural and irrational in itself, but inconsistent with the context, 
where the king is represented as anything rather than a voluntary sulTerer. 
According to the latest writers, Hpp does not mean with pjiniug sickness, 
noTfiym a state of exaltation, but/row, the thrum (as in the margnn of tbo 
English Bible), L e. the^ ends of the threads by which the web is fastened 
to the beam. Lowth gives the same sense by employing the more gonoral 
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term loom. Hvm day to night is commonly explained to mean before to- 
Within the space of one day. The verb in the last clause' might, 
without violence to etymology or usage, be explained to mean thou loilt (or 
0 thou) make me whole. But interpreters appear to be agreed in giving it 
10 opposi e S(mse of thou wilt make an end of me. Some suppose, more¬ 
over, that the hgure of a weaver and his web is still continued, and that the 
1 the last clause is that of finishing a piece of work, 

•, ^ ‘ till the morning {i. e. all night) as a lion (say- 

111^), so tmU he break all my hones; from day to night thou toiU make an end 
Of me, Jiither these last words are repeated in a different sense, or else the 
lepeution shews that they have no special reference, in the foregoing verse, 
to the process of weaving. Gesenius seems to treat with contempt the 
sugges ion oi an inadvertent repetition on the part of some transcriber, 
loug e has no difficulty in adopting it when it can serve a useful purpose, 
ost wiiters disregard the Masoretic interpunction, and connect like a lion 
with the second clause. They are then obliged to take in the sense 
ot i reckoned e. counted the hours, or reckoned that as a lion, &c.), or 
as meaning 1 endured, or I composed myself, neither of which has any suffi¬ 
cient ^mind in the usage of the language, and the last of which rec^uires 
to bo arbitrarily^ applied. Jarchi adheres to the Masoretic accents, and 
explains the first clause, I likened myself to (or made myself like) a lion (i. 
roared) until the morning. To this it has been objected, not without reason, 
that as the crushing of the bones involves an obvious allusion to the lion 
(compm’e Ps. vii. 3), we then have the same figure used to represent both 
Urn suflercr and the author of his sufierings, which is forced and unnatural 
ihe Masoretic interpunction _may, however, be retained without this incon¬ 
venience, by explaining in accordance with its usage in Ps. xvi. 8, and 
cxix. oO. In the former case, the Psalmist says, I have set Jehovah before 
me always, i. e. I continually recognise his presence, or regard Mm as 
piesent. In the other ease, the same idea seems to be expressed by the 
verb alone, with an ellipsis of the qualifying phrase. Thy judgments hare 
I placed [i. e. before me). Supposing a similar ellipsis here, the sense will 
me, i.e. viewed him as present, imagined or conceived 
of him as a lion, and expected him to act as such, saying, so [i. e. as a lion) 
he will crush all^ my hones. If this be the true construction, it removes all 
ground for making ox pain, or the disease, the nonainative of the verb 
mu break, and leaves it to agree with Jehovah, as the natural subject of 
the sentence. This construction is further recommended by its giving 
uniformity of meaning to the clauses, as descriptive of the sufierer's 
apprehensions. 

* 14. Jjike a swallow (or) a crane (or like a twittering swallow), sq I chirp; 

the dove; my eyes are 'weak (‘with looking) upward (or on liighi); 
Q Jehovah, I am opgwessed, undertake for me (or he my surety). In the 
fiist clause the meanings of the sufferer are compared, as in many other 
cases, to the voice of certain animals* The dove is often spoken of in such 
connections, and the mention of it here makes it probable that the parallel 
expressions, are also descriptive of a bird or birds. D-ID is the'common 
horse, and is so explained even here by Aquila, who retains 
^ without trahslation. Theodotion retains both, hut writes the first cTg 
(D‘'p)j which Jerome thinks is probably the true text* This same reading 
appears as a Eeri in the Masoretic text of Jer. viii* 7, the bnly other place 
where the word seems to signify a bird. The old rabbinical interpretation 
gives to WD the sense of crake, and to that of swallow. Bochart re- 
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verses them, mi undertakes to shew that T-U? is the Hebrew word for crane. 
This word affords a curious instance of the way in which Gesemus some- 

times leSiYes liis followers and transcribers in the lurch. n is om 
mentary, while he speaks of as a word of doubtful import, he gives 
Bochart’s explanation as upon the whole the most probable, borne oi his 
copyists go further, and-allege that it certainly means crane. In the mean 
time, Gesenius, in his Manual Lexicon, rejects Bochart’s proofs as 
and explains as a description of the gyratory motion of the swallow, in 
the Thesaurus, this is abandoned in its turn, and the word explained to mean 
chirping or twittering. Maurer objects to the explanation of as a more 
descriptive epithet, that in Jer. viii. 7 we have as two independent 

substantives. To this Gesenius replies, that the epithet is there used as a 
poetical substitute for the noun, or perhaps the name of a particular species. 
On any supposition, the comparison before us is evidently meant to be de¬ 
scriptive of inarticulate moans or murmurs. The reference of the verbs in 
the fii'st clause to past time (J chirped^ I moaned), though assumed by most 
interpreters, is perfectly gratuitous, when the future proper yields so good 
a sense. This violation of the syntax has arisen from assuming that the 
clause must he a retrospective description of something already past, and 
not an expression of present feeling such as he might haTO uttered at the 
moment. That this last is no unnatural hypothesis, is certain from the 
fact that all interpreters adopt it in the other clause. ^But if that may be 
the language of the sufferer at the time of his distress, it is eo[uaIly natural, 
or rather more so, to explain the first clause in the same way, Glericus 
understands as meaning lifted np, which he admits to be a mere con¬ 
jecture having no foundation in usage, but rendered necessary by the addi¬ 
tion of Most interpreters regard it as an instance of constructio 

prmgnans, and retain the proper meaning of the verb. Hitzig makes 

an imperative, and identifies it with the Arabic to love tenderly or 

ardently. Incline thy heart to me. There is, however, no necessity or 
w’arrant for departing from the Hebrew usage of to do violence or op¬ 
press. The older writers supply a definite subject, such as death, my 
disease, or the like. Ewald makes it impersonal, it is oppressed to me, L e. 
I am oppressed, Gesenius treats it as a noun [there is) oppression to me, 
and explains the Metheg as a mere sign of the secondary accent, dunius 
and Tremelhus render lueave me through (pertexe me), i. e. do not cut 
out the unfinished web. But this return to the metaphor of ver. 1%, after 
alluding in the mean time to a lion, to a swaUow, to a crane, and to a dove, 
would be exceedingly unnatural, and although not impossible can only be 
assumed in case of extreme exegetical necessity, which certainly has no 
existence here. The same word is used in Ps. cxix. 122, in the sense of 
undertake for me or he my surety, L e. interpose between me and my enemies. 
The reference is rather to protection than to justification. Gill carries out 
the metaphor to an extreme by saying that Hezekiah here represents his 
disease as a lailiff that had arrested him, and was carrying him to the prison 
of the grave, and therefore prays that the Lord would hail him or rescue him 
out of his hands. 

■ 15. What shall I say I He hath hath spoken to me, and himself hath done 
[if); I shall go softly all my years for the litterness of my soul. This, \Yl).ieh 
is substantially the common version, is the one adopted by most modern 
writers, who regard the verse as an expression of surprise and joy at the 
deliverance experienced. What shall I say! i. e. how shall I express my 
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gratitude and wonder ! He hath said and done it, he has promised and 
performed, perhaps with an implication that the promise was no sooner 
given than fulfilled. The recollection of this signal mercy he is resolved to 
cherish all his years, i. e. throughout his life, by going softly, solemnly, or 
slowly, on account of the bitterness of his soul, i, e. in recollection of his suf¬ 
ferings. Some, however, understand these last words to mean]wi the bitter¬ 
ness of my soul, i. e. in perpetual contrition and humility. But the 
preposition is properly expressive, not of the manner of his going, but 
of its occasion. The verb occurs only here and in Ps. xliii. 5, where 
it is commonly agreed to signify the solemn march of the people in proces¬ 
sion to mount Zion. It would here seem to be equivalent to the phrase 
applied to Ahab in 1 Kings xxi. 27. Another interpretation of the 
verse, which might, at first sight, seem more natural, regards it as the lan¬ 
guage of Hezeldah during his sickness, and as expressive, not of joy and 
wonder, but of submission. What shall I say, in the way of complaint ? 
He hath loth said and done it, i, e. threatened and performed it. But this 
view of the first clause cannot be reconciled with any natural interpretation 
of the second, where the phrase all my years is consistent with the supposi¬ 
tion that he expected to die forthwith. 

16. Lord, upon them they lire, and as to eveypthing %n- them is the life of 
my spirit, and thou, wilt recover me and mahe me live. This exceedingly 
obscure verse is now most generally understood to mean, that life in general, 
and the life of Hezeldah in particular, was dependent on the power and 
promise of God. Upon them, the.promise and performance implied in the 
verbs said and did of the preceding verse, they live, i. e. men indefinitely 
live. The sense of when construed thus with n'»n, is clear from such 
examples as Gen. xx. 27, Deut, viii. 6. Some suppose to govern 
notwithstanding the intervening word tnil, and the prefix which must then 
be pleonastic. All the life of my spirit fs) in them, A similar construc¬ 
tion is to make an adverbial phrase meaning as to (or with respect 
to) every thing. The other attempts which have been made to explain 

as referring to the bones of Hezekiah, or his years, or his subjects, or 
those over whom (God is) Lord, are so forced, that the one first given, not¬ 
withstanding its obscurity and harshness, seems entitled to the preference. 
The explanation of the future and imperative in the last clause as referring 
to past time (thou hast recovered me and made me live) is not only arbitrary 
^ut gratuitous, as it assumes without necessity that such a prayer or expec¬ 
tation could not have been uttered after Hezekiah’s recovery, whereas it is 
a natural expression of desire that what had been begun might be continued 
and completed, is not an infinitive, which would here take the con¬ 

struct form, but an imperative. In either case, its meaning is determined 
by the foregoing future, so that both verbs may take the future form in 
translation. The original form of expression may, however, he retained in 
English, by omitting the auxiliary in the second future. 

17. JBehold to peace {is turned) my hitter bitterness, and tJiou hast loved 

my soul from the pit of destruction, because thou hast east behind thy laclc all 
my sins. The idea of change or conversion must either he supplied, or 
supposed to be expressed by which is then the preterite ot not 
elsewhere used in Kal, although the Hiphil is of frequent occurrence. 
Most of the late writers understand as an emphatic or intensive 

repetition, of which there are several examples in this passage (vers. 11, 19), 






and suppose the verb to be suppressed, or suggested by the preposition 
The English Bible, and some other versions, put an opposite meaning on 
the clause, as a description, not of liis restoration but of his affliction. For 
peace I had great hitleniess, or, on my peace (came) great bitterness. The 
other interpretation agrees better with the usage of the preposition, and 
makes the parallelism more excct. We have here another instance of preg¬ 
nant construction, to love from, 1. e. so to lore as to deliver from. This 
sense is expressed in the English Bible by a circumlocution. moans 

properly nonentity, annihilation, here put for perdition or destruction from 
the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power” (2 Thcss. i. 9), 
The last clause shcAVs that Hezokiah regarded the threatened destruction as 
a Xmnishment of sin. To cast behind one, or behind one’s back, in Hebrew 
and Arabic, is to forget, lose sight of or exclude from view. The opposite 
wea IS exj)ressod by the figure of setting or keeping before one’s eyes. (See 
Ps. xc. 8, cix. 14, 15, Jer. xvi, 17, Hosea vii. 2.) 

lb. For the grave shall not confess thee {no 7 ') death praise thee; they that 
^ dmon U the pit shall not hope for thy truth. Here, as often in the 
Jrsaims, the loss of the opportunity of praising God is urged as a reason, 
™y he should be loath to die, but why God should preseiA^e him. 
w not folloAvfrom these words either 

tnat Hezekiah had no expectation of a future state, or that the soul remains 
unconscious till the resurrection. The true explanation of the word is given 
Galvin, viz. that the language is that of extreme agitation and distress, 
in^w ic the prosj)ect of the future is absorbed in contemplation of the 
piesent, and also that so far as he does think of futurity, it is upon the 
supposition of God’s wrath. Regarding death, in this case, as a proof of 
e mne displeasure, he cannot but look upon it as the termination of 
IS solemn praises. The truth mentioned in the last clause is the truth of 

promised blessing. 

stiictly means, shall not achiouiedqe thee, with special reference to 
tile acknoAv eclgmeiit of favours, or thanksgiving. The influence of the 

p f 70) (See above 


f ^do) to-day; 

respect to thy truth, L e. the truth of 
inverse preceding. Only the Imng could praise God 
W to ^fflich the writer was accustomed, and on xvliiffli his eye is 

^fixed with special reference, no doubt, to the external service of the 

sSi? liSr ^ 


nil the days of om 

ellipsis in the first clausebnay 
or with 1 “”v’ <^ommanded, ivas ready, he pleased, 

mFsL idiomatic periphrasis of the future. 4 toive for 

since God Hit equally admisailile, 

him still ’ ^ad already saved him, and in another was to save 

iXAfb ? ^ properly the music of stringed instruments, or a now 

SnTra se“ 7 “V here be used I tlm nmit 

f ®eems to be no need of oxclml- 

The singular form, m,/ smin refers 
and our Ihls ^to the muWiT f ®?“Pesition ; the plurals, we loill sim, 

thanksgiviiK^’ not onW expected to join in lus pal.lio 

o 'iin,,, not only at fiist, but m alter ages. The use of hv is explained 
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by some as an allusioii to the elevated site of tbe temple ; but it seems to 
be ratlicr a licence of construction, similar to our promiscuous use of at and 
in, with names of towns. It is a possible but not a necessary supposition, 
that this particle may here denote upward motion, as in a procession from 
the loYfer city to the temple. We will sing or jjlay my songs, all the days 
of our lives, up to the house of the Lord. The general sense in either^ case 
is that of public and perpetual praise, the promise of which closes this re¬ 
markable production. ^ 

21. And Isaiah said, Let him iahe a lump (or calce) of figs, and rub them 
(or lag them softened) on the boil (or infiammatwii), and he shall lue (oi let 
him live) i. e. recover. The indirect construction, preferred by most oi^ the 
modern writers, that they should take, and that he might recover, is entirely 
unnecessary, since the words may naturally he regarded as the very words 
spoken by the Prophet himself, seems properly to have the sei^e oi 
rubbing, either in reference to the application, or to the preparing of the 
figs by trituration. The latter explanation is now commonly preferred. 
Grotius follows some of the rabbinical interpreters in the assumption mat 
the natural effect of such an application would have.been injurious. But 
although this may seem to magnify the miracle, ^it is a gratuitous assump¬ 
tion, and directly contradicted by the modern oriental practice ol applying 
fip's to pestilential pustules, for the purpose of maturing ^their discharge. 
Such a pustule is commonly supposed to be denoted by both here and 
elsewhere, although some choose to adhere to what they think the puma:^ 
sense of inflammation. Hitzig makes this noun the subject of the yeip 
(that it might be healed) on the authority of Lev. xiii, 10, 14, lo ; but the 
analogy of the first verse of the chapter now before us seems to be decisive m 
favour of the usual construction, which makes the verb refer to Hezokiah. 

22. And EezeUah said, What sign that I shall go up {tnfijhe house of 

Jehovah f The ellipsis is easily supplied by reading, what sign ihst thou 
give, or what sign is there, or more simply still, lohat is the sign f ^ ihe con- 
kruction of HD as an exclamation of surprise {tvliat a .fy is meither 

natural in itself, nor justified by usage, in a case where the usual interroga¬ 
tive sense is perfectly appropriate. The question is more fully given m 
2 Kings XX. 8 as follows. And Hemkiah said to Isaiah, What sign that 
Jehovah is about to heal me, and that I shall go up, on the third day, to the 
house of Jehovah f The reference is to the promise as recorded in ver. a 
of the same chapter. Beturn and sag io Eezekiah, the chief of mg people. 
Thus said Jehovah, the God of David thg father, I have heard thy prayer I 
have seen thy tears ; behold, I am about to heal thee ; on the third day thou 
shall go up to the house of Jehovah. The last two verses of this chapter m 
Isaiah are evidently out^of their chronological order, and the question has 
been raised, whether this transposition is to he ascribed to^ the original 
writer, and if so, how it is to be accounted for. The hypothesis winch have 
been proposed may be reduced to three.^ The first is, that the transposi¬ 
tion is an error of transcription, arising from the mere inadvertence oi some 
ancient copyist. Besides the difficulty common to all such suppositions 
that errors of the kind supposed, although they might take place, could 
scarcely become universal, it is here precluded by the fiict, that thep two 
verses cannot be inserted in the text above without breaking its continuity, 
and cannot therefore have dropped out , of it, unless we Uke for granted 
that tbe text was altered after the omission, which is only adding arbi¬ 
trarily another to the gratuitous assumptions made before. Some 
difficulty by supposing that the verses do not properly belong to this text, 
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L the second book J i- ^ complete the narrative as given 

all an/.!. • ^ ^ I Apai-t from the natural presumption aminst 
all such imaginary facts, except v^here the assuming of thXcLS S 
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u-oLiirTjiii^ XXXIX. 

J«SSc™S“l“£ teHcookii, 

of a threatening message by the hamk o?T ^'he occasion 

conquest and eaptmty^ but with a tedt predicting the Babylonian 

himself, and to the^untiT whi 1 !f exemption to the king 

acquiescence and thankful L-knoiyledg^mt^ ^«ceived with humble 

nor is there any intemaJ°^-*^^T*^°^ °/ before it, 

ticity, antiquity, or gmiuineness. ®^*emal, for suspecting its authon- 

l^^teisVra%yt7o^£^^ king of Babylon, 

recovered. The fh^Vrale i?used^^^^^^^^^ and was 

eitlier describe one evenf aa ^ latitude of meaning, and may 

it, at oooo or moS imoli, SL”,™'™ "? » .rfoBow” g 

tk d,,, ofHe^Ua!.. HortottoiriLn KfVl ° ““ ‘‘™ ““P’j “ 

sage of congratulation must have hel!! ! ^ that this mes- 

kiah The^eimderlnTfaSs eauirou^^^^ recovery of He.e- 

sx. 12, and explain aU the verbs of XS i'? 2 Kings, 
W.&C.). Knohel, on the contrary mves 1 iforhelml 

the clause to mean, that the king of 4hylof XX T4®’ “d understands 
from his ambassadors on their return But ^ ^ of Hezekiah’s sickness 
lei statement, assumes a needless LwlX ^®°“?®‘®“‘™*^*^eparal- 

thenarrativewithafactentfrelysupifluous WhSX^^'T’ erieumbors 

to the king on then- retmm, if of no imXrfe!^ f 

occurs in Jer. 1. 2, as the name ff f R»X ^ ^erodach 

that a man of that name had been defiled^ oTk“ '* .Girotius supposes 
name men after gods HitzXfXfis lu comrnon to 

^ Persian dX! 

Afars of eliScal mytholooy In o K' Oesenius with the 
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Berodach in the case before ns, and a few have the transposed form Medoraci . 
Baladan, according to Yon Bohlen, is a Persian word praised j 

according to Gesenins, an Aramean compound mea.mng hel {is Im) lotil. 
Hitzig explains bul as a connective syllable, like pol m Aabopolassar, 
in Sardanapalus, &e. Most of the modem writers agree with Yitiinga in 
identifying this king with the Mardohempad of Berosus, as preserved in t 
Armenian version of Eusebius ; but Knobel understands ^^i^? 

Merodach Baladan distinctly The same authority these Baby¬ 

lonian princes, not as sovereigns, but as viceroys or tnbutari^ suyj 
Assyria^ In that ease, it is not improbable that Merodach Baladan was 
meditating a revolt, and sent this embassy to gain Hezekiah s eo-operation. 
The congratulation on his recovery may have been a secondary ^ 

perhaps a mere pretext. In 2 Ohron. xxxii. 81, a further design is men¬ 
tioned, namely, to inquire of the wonder that was done %n the land, wh 
this be understood to mean the destruction of Sennacherib s ^ 

mii-aculous recession of the shadow. There is no 

these different designs. _ Perhaps an embassy is seldom sent to such a dis- 
tance witli a sinde undivided errand, 

2. And HezeUah was glad of them, and slmoed themhis t 

the silver and the gold, and the spices, and the good ml (or ointment), and 
all his house of arms, and all that was found m his treasures ; the>e was 
mt a thing which Hezekiah did not shew them, in his 
dominion. The parallel passage (2 Kings xx. IS) has Dn W VGV 1,, which 
Knreiunderstands to mean that he heard of them, hut which seems to be 
more correctly rendered in the English Bible, and he hearkened 
There is no need of regarding either as an error ot transcription, oi as the 
coiTection of a later writer. Nothing could be more 

vfivi'ntinn oil the Dart of the original writer, describing Hezekiah & teeliiieiS 

i:£ZrcS:irUs conductlnthe other, hearkened to them com- 

teouslv hecause he was glad of tbeir arrivah Henderson says, he was de 

lighted with them ; but the context seems to shew that it was not s® 
the company or manners of the men that he was pleased with, as the hon- 
om Shim by the king of Babylon in sending them._ The practice of ex- 
hibitincf the curiosities and riches of a palace to distmguishe visi ors, 
“nga illustrates by the parallel ease of CrcBSUs and Solon as recorded 
hv Herodotus. has been commonly regarded as identical with the 

SitS of Gen. xxxvii. 48, and the whole phrase interpreted accordmgly, as 

import, a depository of rare and precious things in pn ra Th® fmmer 

rr® “ J™ .“a ptbl, V 

ty most moXm wliters. Tke Septw^int retains the Hebrew word (w%aec.). 
Abiilwalid derives it from 033, to bite, and applies it to provisions ; Lorsbach, 
t"-si»2»!. meaning i» deposit; Hitsig, from a Hebrew root . err..- 
lar import. OU is not a house of jewels or vessels, but of 

an arsenal most probably the same that is mentioned in chap. 8- Lrithei 
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tlie LXX, (igouff/a). It is more commonly explained, however, as a local 
nonn denoting realm or dominions. Hitrig gives the specific sense 

of store-rooms or treasure-chambers, which is unnecessary. Even on the 


usual hypothesis, the ^ need not be translated among ; but may have its 
usual and proper sense of m. 

3. Then came Isaiah the prophet to the king Ilezehiali^ and said to 
What said these men, and whence came they unto thee ? And liezehlah said, 
From a. far country came they unto me, from Babylon. The Prophet was 
not sent for by the king, as in chap, xxxvii. 2 ; but he wms no doubt 
sent by God, and came in his official character. The older writers seem 
to regard as the occasion of his ffisit the vainglory which the king had 
displayed in his entertainment of the strangers. The moderns lay the chief 
stress on the political negotiations which had passed between them, and 
which could not be regarded by the Prophet, but with strong disapproba¬ 
tion, The statement in Chronicles is that God left him to try Mm, to know 
all in his heart (2 Cliron. xxxii. 31). This may include the sins of vain 
ostentation and of distrust in God, shewing itself in a longing after foreign 
alliances. There is no sufficient ground for Hendewerk’s assumption, that 
a treaty had actually been concluded. Gesenius observes that Hezekiah 
answers only the second of the Prophet’s questions, as if he shrunk from 
answering the first. But this mode of rephdng to the last interrogation, 
wdien there is ^ more than one, is natural and common in cases wiiere there 
can be 110 ^motive for concealment. Ifc is unnecessary, therefore, to suppose 
with Clericus, that a part of Hezekiah’s answer is omitted in the narrative. 
In the last clause, Calvin understands the king as boasting of tbo distance 
from which the embassy had. come, as implymg the extent of his own fame 
and political importance. Yitringa supposes the distance to be mentioned 
as an excuse for his hospitable attentions. Knohel thinks it was intended 
to disam Isaiah’s suspicion of a league, as if he had said, too distant to 
admit of any intimate communion or alliance. All these interpretations 
seem to strain the wmrds beyond their natural obvious import, accordirm to 
which ajar country is nothing more than a familiar designation of Ba1)v- 
lon or Babylonia. 


4. And he sard, What have they seen in thy house? And liezeUah 
said, All that IS in my house have they seen ; there is not a thing that I have 
mt shewed them m my treasures. Some of the later Germans say that 
41 + XI evasion and concealment impossible, now frankly tells 

tUe truth. But the frankness of the answer here recorded rather shews 
friat there was no attempt at concealment from the first. It was not as 
Galvin well observes, until the Prophet questioned him, that Hezekiah 
became awmu of the error which he had committed. Knobel gratuitously 
asserts that the Prophet here shifts his ground from finding fault with what 
had passed m words to blaming what had passed in act, between the kinf^ and 
the ambassadors. ■ 


5. And Isaiah smd to Uexekiali, Bear the word of Jehovah of hosts. Tliia 

follows the solemnity and autliority of a 
dume decree. The paraUel passage (2 Kings xx. 16) omits niMS, VliicJi 

idencfaM powa-! P™' 

nX f 11 i 7 Xied to Bah,jhni ■ 

d I tfS T . ^aith Jehovah, jhli 

diiects attention to the exact correspondence of the punishment with the 
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offence. As the Babylonians had seen all, they should one day take ail; 
as nothing had been withheld from them now, so nothing slioiihl be with¬ 
held from them hereafter. The G-erman interpreters are at a loss, whether 
to make this explicit prophecy a proof of later date, or to explain it as a 
sagacious conjecture, founded on the previous fate of the ten tribes, and on 
the actual relations of the Babylonian monarchy to Judah and Assyria. 
The scale preponderates in favour of the latter supposition, notwithstand¬ 
ing its absurd assumption of a mere political conjecture as to events which 
did not happen for a hundred years. To those who are under no unhappy 
necessity of explaining away the clearest proofs of inspiration and prophetic 
foresight, this passage affords a striking instance of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of prophecy. The general threatening of expatriation had been 
uttered seven hundred years before by Moses (Lev. xxvi. 33; Dent, 
xxviii. 64-67, xxx, 3). Five hundred jmars later, Ahijah had declared 
that Israel should be rooted up and scattered heijoiid the river (1 Kings 
xiv. 15).. Within a hundred years, they had been threatened by Amos 
with cairtivity beyond Damascus (Amos v. 27). Isaiah himself had obscurely 
intimated a future connection between the fortunes of Israel and Babylon 
(chap. xiv. 1, xxi. 10). But here, tor the first time, the Babylonish exile 
is explicitly foretold, unless the similar prediction of the contemporary 
prophet Micah (iv. 10) be considered earlier. The fulfilment of the pro¬ 
phecy began in the deportation of Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11), but was 
described as sonietliing still prospective by Jeremiah (xx. 5), in wLose 
days, and in the reign of Zedekiah, it was at length fully accomplished 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 18). To the objection, that a national calamity of this 
description bears no proportion to the fault of Hezekiah, there is no need 
of any other answer than the one already given by Vitringa, to wit, that 
Hezekiah’s fault was not the cause but the occasion of the punishment 
which fell upon the people, or rather of its being so explicitly predicted in 
the case before us. For, as Calvin says, the punishment of Hezekiah’s 
individual fault was included in the punishment of Israel for national 
offences. 

7. And of thy sons that shall issue front thee, which thou sJialt beget, shall 
they take away, and they shall be eunuchs in the ‘palace of the king of Babylon. 
The future form of the expression in the first clause has respect to the 
fact that Hezekiah had as yet no children. (See above onchap.xxxviii. 2). 
Hendewerk regards the terms used as inapplicable to any but immediate 
descendants, in which case the prophecy must be restricted to Manasseh 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). But Hitzig and Knobel justify the wider applica¬ 
tion of the terms by the analogy of chap. li. 2, and by the constant use of 
'father and son in reference to remote descendants or progenitors. The P 
at the beginning of the verse is universally admitted to be partitive. They 
shall take may either be an indefinite construction, or agree with the Baby¬ 
lonians midersiood, is strictly understood by the Septuagint 

^oi/TOs), and the Yulgate (eimiwhi), but explained by the Targum to mean 
nobles absurdly rendered in the London Polyglot, niitriti), i. e. cour¬ 

tiers or household-officers, an extension of the meaning which agrees well 
with the usages of oriental courts. The latter explanation is approved by 
Gesenius in his Commentary for a specified reason. In his earlier Lexi¬ 
cons he leaves it doubtful; but in the Thesaurus he contends for the strict 
sense, even in Gen. xxxvii. 36, as w^ell as in the case before us, with respect 
to which he answers his own argument upon the other side, by a counter¬ 
argument of ecjual strength. Instead of the parallel passage (2 Kings 
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XX. 17) lias tlie singulax ^p\ wliicli is equally correct and regulaXj in a case 
of indefinite construction, The fulfilment of this prophecy is recorded in 
2 Kings xxiv. 12-16 and Ban. i. 1-7, and that so clearly, that the neo- 
logists are driven to their usual supposition of an interpolation, or of such 
an alteration as to make the terms of the prediction more determinate. 

8. And Hezekiah said to Isaiah, Good is the ivord of Jehovah which thou 
hast spoken. And he said, For there shall he peace and truth in my days. 
The word good is here used, neither in the sense of gracious nor in that of 
just exclusively, but in that of right, as comprehending both. While the 
king acquiesces in the threatening prophecy as righteous and deserved, he 
gratefully acknowledges the mercy with which it is tempered. That he 
looked upon the woes denounced against his children as a personal mis¬ 
fortune of his own, is clear from his regarding the postponement of the 
execution as a mitigation of the sentence on himself. The expression of 
thankfulness at this exemption shews how true the narrative is to nature 
and experience. IJmbreit has the good sense and feeling to describe it as 
a natural and child-like acknowledgment. The purer taste and loftier 
morality of other German writers can regard it only as naiv-egoistisch 
(Gesenius), or as an expression of true oriental egoismus (Hitzig). Accord¬ 
ing to these philosophical interpreters, Hezekiah, instead of being thankful 
for the mercy which was mingled with God’s judgments, ought to have 
1 ejected the promise of peace and truth in his own days, unless extended 
to his children also. This sentimental magnanimity may answer well 
enough in plays and novels, but is equally at variance with human nature 
and the word of God. It was not more clearly Hezekiah’s duty to submit 
Wi out a miumur to God s threatening, than it was to accept with grati¬ 
tude the exemption promised to himself. Quamvis enim hmc pmna aliud 
secuium maneret, tamen prassentem gratiam amplecti debuit; et certe 
nostro potissimum seculo servire debemus, ejusque prmcipue ratio habenda 
est; futurum non est iiegligendum, sed quod prmsens est atque instat 
magis officium nostrum requirit.” (Calvin.) Nothing, therefore, as the 
same great writer well says, can be further from the spirit of this anster, 
man tiiat ot the Greek sentence, ig.ov ^aAnog yaTa wup/, or the 

Xkatin, m%Mmortao omnes mortui sunt. Calvin is also of opinion that the 
phrase, winch thou hast spoken, is emphatic, and intended to recognise 
Isaiah as an authoritative messenger from God. There is no need of sup¬ 
posing that the second means, he said in his heart (Hitzig) or after 

SreSf/L of the expression is, that these wonis 

Hon Sp * acquiescence in the divine determina- 

S™ interval, 

Hoto short The various explanations of the particle '3, as moaning 

9 “ere substitutions of what 

the inteipretera think Hezekiah ought to have said for what he did sav 
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its proper import, as denoting exemption from war. Truth is understood 
by Henderson and Barnes in its modem religious sense of true religion. 
Cocceius even restricts it to tlie preaching of the truth. Hendewerk gives 
it the sense of goodness, as the Septuagint does that of righteousness. 
Hitzig supposes it to mean the mutual fidelity of men in their relations to 
each other. But the best interpretation seems to be the one approved 
^ Calvin, Yitringa, and Gesenius, who take the word in its primary etymo¬ 
logical sense of permanence, stability, in which the ideas of fidelity and 
truth may be included, as effects necessarily imply their cause. 

From the foregoing exposition of chapters xxxvi.-xxxix. it may safely be 
inferred, as a legitimate, if not an unavoidable deduction, that they form a 
continuous unbroken narrative by one and the same writer; that this 
writer may as well have been Isaiah as any other' person, (if we regard 
internal evidence,) and can have been no other, if we regard the imme¬ 
morial tradition of the Hebrew Canon; and that these four chapters, far 
from having been' inserted here at random or through ignorance, are in 
their proper place, as a connecting link between the Earlier and Later 
Prophecies, the threatening in chap, xxxix. 6 being really the theme or 
text of the long prophetic discourse, with which the remainder of the book 
is occupied. 


CHAPTEE XL, 

A GLOKious change awaits the Church, consisting in a new and gracious 
manifestation of Jehovah’s presence, for which his people are exhorted to 
prepare, vers. 1-5. Though one generation perish after another, this 
promise shall eventually be fulfilled, because it rests not upon human hut 
divine authority, vers. 6-8. Zion may even now see him approaching as 
the conqueror of his enemies, and at the same time as the shepherd of his 
people, vers. 9-11. The fulfilment of these pledges is insured by his infinite 
wisdom, his almighty power, and his independence both of individuals and 
nations, vers. 12-17. How much more is he superior to material images, 
by which men represent him or supply his place, vers. 18-25. The same 
power which supports the heavens is pledged for the su|)port of Israel, 
vers. 26-31. 

The specific application of this chapter to the return from Babylon has 
no foundation in the text itself, but is supposed by some to be implied 
in the relation of this chapter to the one before it which contains a pre^ 
diction of the exile; and this prediction is regarded by Hengstenberg and 
others as the text or theme of the prophecies that follow. But the promise 
in itself considered is a general one of consolation, protection, and change 
for the better, to be wrought by the power and wisdom of Jehovah, which 
are contrasted, first, with those of naen, of nations, and of rulers, then with 
the utter impotence of idols. That the ultimate fulfilment of the promise 
was still distant is implied in the exhortation to faith and patience; The 
reference to idolatry proves nothing with respect to the date of the predic¬ 
tion, although more appropriate in the writings of Isaiah than of a prophet 
in the Babylonish exile. It is evidently meant, however, to condemn 
idolatry in general, and more particularly all the idolatrous defections of 
the Israelites under the old economy. ” 

1. Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. This command 
is not addressed specifically to the priests or prophets, much less to the 
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messengers from Babylon announcing the restoration of the Jews, but to 
any atIio might be supposed to hear the order, as in chap. xiii. 2, or to the 
people themselves, who are then required to encourage one another, as in 
chap.^xxxv. 8, 4. The Vulgate even goes so far as to put my people in the 
vocative {fopule mens). The imperative form of the expression is poeticaL 
Instead of declaring his own purpose, Grod summons men to execute it.” 
Instead of saying, I will comfort^ he saj's, comfort ye. The same idea • 
might have been conveyed by saying, in the third person, let them comfort 
her, or in the passive voice. Jet her he comforted. The possessive pronouns 
are emphatic, and suggest that, notwithstanding what they suffered, they 
were still Jehovah’s people, he was still their God. There is also meaning 
in the repetition of the verb at the beginning. Such repetitions are not 
unffequent in the earlier prophecies. (See chaps, xxiv. 16, xxvi. 8, xxix. 1, 
xxxviii.^ 11, 17, 19.) The use of the future for the preterite 
{saith) is peculiar to Isaiah. Gesenius cites as instances in the other books'", 
Jer, xlii. 20, Zech. xiii. 9, and Hosea ii. 28, But in the first and second 
cases, the future has its proper sense, and not that of the present; while in 
the^third, the Hebrew word is not hut At the same' time, he 
omits the only real instance not in Isaiah, viz.’Ps. xii. 6. Calvin insists 
upon the strict translation of the futoe {dicet), as implying that the order 
to console the people was not to be actually given till a Mei period, and 
IS only nientioned here by anticipation. But even if it be explained as at 
present, it is worthy of remark that this form of expression is not only 
peculiar to Isaiah, but common to both parts of the book. (See chap. i. 
11, 18, xxxiii. 10.) The prefatory exhortation in this verse affords 
a key to the whole prophecy, as being consolatory in its tone and pur¬ 
pose. Theie is e'sudent allusion to the threatening in chap, xxxix, 7. 
(See previous page;) Having there predicted the captivity in Babylon* 
as _one of the successive strokes, by which the fall of Israel ‘as a 
nation, and the total loss of its peculiar privileges, should be broiio'ht 
about, the Prophet is now sent to assure the spiritual Israel, the true 
people of Jehovah, that although the Jewish nation should soon cease to 
be externally identified with the Church, the Church itself should not only 
continue to exist, but in a far more glorious state than ever. This is the 
“ people ” here meant, and this the “ comfort ” wherewith they were to be 
comforted, 


_ 2. Speak U (or according to) the heart of Jerusalem, and cry to her that 
her warfare is accomplished, that her inkpuity is pardoned, that she hath 
received from the hand of Jehovah douUe for all her sins. By speakhm to 
the heart, we are to understand speaking so as to affect the heart or feel¬ 
ings, and also^ m accordance with the heart or wishes, i. e. what the nerson 
addressed desires or needs to hear. Jerusalem is here put for the Church 
or chosen people, whose metropolis it was, and for whose sake the place 

mUlWwlT T!* necessity of assuming (with Bosem- 

miiller) that the consolation was addressed to those left behind in Jnda.li 
or (with Gesemiis) that Jerusalem means its inhabitants in exile. War' 
fare includes the two ideas of appointed time and hard service, in which 
sense the verb and noun are both applied to the routine of sacerdotal func¬ 
tions (Hum. iv. 28, vm. 24, 25), but here still more expressly to the' old 
disjpensation, as a period of restrietion and constraint. The next pW 
strictly means her imgwty %s accepUd, i.e. an atonement for it, b the 
punishment ali-eady sufiered is accepted as sufficient, not in strict justice^ 
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but ill reference to (rod’s gracious purpose. The .same idea is supposed by 
some to be expressed in the last clause, where (doiible) is not iisecl 

mathematically to denote proportion, but poetically to denote abundance, 
dike the equivalent expresssion in chap. Ixi. 7, Job xlii. 10, Zech, ix. 
12. The sense will then be that she has been punished abundantly, not 
more than she deserved, yet enough to answer the design of punishment. 
But as giving or receiving double, in all the other cases cited, has respect, 
not to punishment, but to favour after suhering, so this clause may be un¬ 
derstood to mean, that she has now received (or is receiving) double favours, 
notwitbstanding ail her sins. The ^ has then the same sense as in chaps. 
V. 25, ix. 11, 16, 20, X. 4. Either of these explanations makes it unneces¬ 
sary to give sin the rare and doubtful sense of pmuJiment, The verbs are 
prceterlta 2 ->To^lietica, but for that very reason should not be exchanged for 
futures, as we have no right to depart without necessity from the descrip¬ 
tive form in which it pleased the Holy Hhost to clothe this prophecy. The 
continuance of the ceremonial system, and the hardships of the old dispen¬ 
sation, are here and elsewhere represented as chastisements due to the de¬ 
fections of the chosen people, notwithstanding which they should continue 
to exist, and in a far more glorious character, not as a national Ohurchj 
hut as a spiritual Church, set free from ritual and local fetters. 

3. A voice crying—in the wilderness—clear the way of Jehovah—mahe 
straight (or level) in the desert a highway for our God. The Septuagint 
version, retained in the New Testament, is (pur/j /SoSvrog, which amounts to 
the same thing. Both in the Hebrew and the Greek, the wofds in the 
wilderness may be connected either with what follows or with what pre¬ 
cedes ; but the usual division is more natural, and the other has been 
insisted upon chiefly for tlie purpose of rendering the verse inapplicable to 
John the Baptist, who came preaching in a wilderness, and to whom the 
words are applied expressly in Mat. iii. 8 ; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4, as the 
herald of the new dispensation. Those who deny the inspiration of the 
Prophet are compelled to reject this as a mere accommodation, and apply 
the verse exclusively to the return from Babylon, of which there is no men¬ 
tion in the text or context. It is said indeed that God is here represented as 
marching at the head of his returning people. But in all the cases which 
Lowth cites as parallel, there is express allusion to the exodus from Egypt. 
Here, on the contrary, the only image presented is that of God returning 
to Jerusalem, revisiting his people, as he did in every signal manifestation 
of his presence, but above all at the advent of Messiah, and the opening of 
the new dispensation. The verb rendered prepare denotes a particular 
kind of preparation, viz. the removal of obstructions, as appears from Gen. 
xxiv. 31; Lev. xiv. 36, and may therefore be expressed by clear in English. 
The parallel verb means rectify or make straight, either in reference to 
obliquity of course or to unevenness of surface, most probably the latter, in 
which case it may be expressed by level. To a general term meaning way 
or path is added a specific one, denoting an artificial causeway, raised 
above the surface of the earth. There is no need of supposing (with Lowth) 
that the Prophet l^re alludes to any particular usage of the oriental sove¬ 
reigns, or (with Grotius) that the order of the first and second verses is 
continued {let there be a voice crying). The Prophet is describing what he 
actually hears —a voice crying 1 —or as Ewald boldly paraphrases the ex¬ 
pression —Harh ! one cries. “ 

4. Every valley shall be raised, and every 'mountain and MU brought hto, 
and the uneven shall become level, and the ridges a plain. This may be con- 
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siclered an an explanation of the manner in wMcli the way of the Lord was 
to he prepared. Orotius supposes the command at the beginning of the 
chapter to be still continued (let evefy vdlley, &c.), and the latest German 
writers give the same construction of this verse, although they make a new* 
command begin in the one preceding. The form of the following verb 
thoufyh not incompatible with this explanation, rather favours the 
strYct interpretation of the future, which is of course, on general principles, 
to be preferred. The common version (exalted) seems to imply that the 
valleys and mountains were to exchange places; but this would not facili¬ 
tate the passing, which requires that both should he reduced to a common 

_lYie trmislation crooked is retained and defended by some modern 

writers, on the ground that the parallel expression requires it; but as 
may denote not only lineal but superficial rectitude, so as its opposite, 
may naturally signify unevenness of surface, which is more ’ appropriate in 
this connection than obliquity or irregularity of course. according 

to its etymology, denotes gorges or ravines, or rather difiicult passes ; but 
ill this case it seems to be the opposite of flat or level ground, and may 
therefore be expressed by ridges. The application of those several terms 
to difierent moral or spiritual objects, such as various classes in society or 
nations of the earth, rests upon the false assumption that the features of a 
portrait or the figures in a landscape are to bo considered one by one, and 
not in their mutual relations, as composing a whole picture. (Compare the 
comment on chap. v. 3, vol. i. p. 129). The whole impression'^here intended 
to be made is that of a way opened through a wilderness by levelling the 
(ground and the removal of obstructions, as a natural image for the removal 
of the hindrances to God’s revisiting his people. 

5. And the glory of Jehovah shall be revealed, and all fl,esh shall see (it) 
together, for the mouth of Jehovah speaks (or hath spoken). The subjunct¬ 
ive construction of the first clause by Junius and Tremellius (ut reveletur) 
is adopted by Hitzig and Ewald, but without necessity. The idea seems 
to be that as soon as the way is opened, the Lord will shew himself. 

may express either coincidence of time (at once), or totality altogether), 
more probably the latter. Ewald needlessly reads wdiich he supposes 
to be implied^' in the Septuagint version (rh exrnpov rov ^sou), retained by 
Luke (iii. 6). But this only shews that salvation included in the glory 
which should be revealed. Gesenius follows Luther in making the last 
clause express the thing to be seen (shall see that the mouth of Jehovah hath 
spoken) ; but this construction is precluded by the fact that this is the only 
case in which the sense thus put upon the formula is oven possible; in all 
others the meaning of the clause not only may but must be, for (became) 
the month of the Lord hath spoken, as a reason why the declaration should 
be credited. (See chap. i. 2, 20, xxii. 25, Iviii. 14 ; Jer. xiii. I'5 ; Joel 
iv. 8; Obad. i. 18.) To this, the only tenable construction, all the later 
German wwiters have returned. To see God’s glory, is a common expres¬ 
sion for recognising his presence and agency in any event. (See Exod. 
xvi. 7; Isa. xxxv. 2, Ixvi. 18). The specific reference of this verse to the 
restoration of the Jews from exile is not only gratuitous but in (am si stent 
with the strength and com]>rehensiveness of its expresSons. The simple 
meaning is, that when the way should be prepared, the glory of God would 
he universally displayed; a promise too extensive to be fully verified in that 
event or period of history. 

6. A voice saying, Cry ! And he said (or says), What shall I cryf All 
flesh is grass, and all its favour like a flower of the fdd ! Here, as in 
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vm*. S, tlie participle is construed in the genitive bj the Septuagint {(pmvn 
Xsyoi/Tog), and the Vulgate {vox dioentla) ; but the simplest construction 
makes it agree with voice as an adjective. That two distinct speakers are 
here introduced, seems to be granted by all interpreters, excepting Junius 
and Tiemellius, who refer and to the same subject, and^exclude 
the interrogation altogether. A voice coys, Cry, and it also says (pi tells me) 
what I shall cry. Cocceius supplies is heard at the beginning. Ewald 
adopts the same form of expression in ver. 3. Hark! one says, Cry. The 
force and beauty of the verse are much impaired by any version v/hich does 
not represent the writer as actually hearing what he thus describes. The 
Septuagint and Vulgate have and I said, either because they read 
which is found in one or two manuscripts, or because they understood the 
form used in the common text as certainly referring to the Prophet himself. 
August! supplies the herald says, which is unnecessary. There is a pleasing 
mystery, as Hitzig well observes, in the dialogue of these anonymous voices, 
which is dispelled by undertaking to determine too precisely who the speakers 
are. All that the words necessarily convey is, that one voice speaks and 
another voice answers. Interpreters are universally agreed that the last 
clause contains the words which the second speaker is required to utter. It 
is possible, however, to connect these words immediately with what 
precedes, and understand them as presenting an objection to the requhed 
proclamation. What shall (or can) I cry, {since) all flesh is grass, &Cj The 
advantages of this construction are, that it assumes no change of speaker 
where none is intimated in the text, and that it does away with an alleged 
tautology, as will be seen below. According to tbe usual construction, we 
are to supply before the last clause, and the first voice said again (or 
answered), Cry as follows: All flesh, &c. The last phrase is here used, not 
in its widest sense, as comprehending the whole animal world (Gen. vi. 7, 
13, 17), but in its more restricted application to mankind, of which some 
examples may be found in the New Testament (John xvii. 2; Eom. iii. 20). 
The comparison of human frailty to grass is common in the Scriptures. 
(See chaps, xxxvii. 27, ii. 12; Ps. ciii. 15, 16; James i. 10,11.) J. D. 
Michaelis supposes an allusion, in the last clause, to the sudden blasting of 
oriental flowers by the burning east wind. The Septuagint and Vulgate 
give the sense of glory, which is retained by Peter (1 Pet. i. 24, 
25). From this Grotius, Houbigant, and others infer that the original 
reading was Hin, Gesenius rejects this as altogether arbitrary, but with 
as little ground assumes that in this one place, is synonymous with 
jn, wdien used (like the English grace smdi favour) in the sense of beauty. 
Hendewerk even goes so far as to say that in Luke ii. 40, has an 

aesthetic sense. To assume a new sense of *^90 in this one case is a viola¬ 
tion of the soundest principles of lexicography, and instead of letting the 
writer express his owm ideas, forces upon him what the commentator 
thinks he might have said or should have said. There maybe cases where 
a word must be supposed to have a peculiar sense in some one place; hut 
such assumptions can be justified by nothing but extreme necessity, and 
that no such necessity exists in this case is apparent from the fact that the 
usual explanation gives a perfectly good sense. The contrast is then 
between the short-lived and precarious favour of man, and the infallible 
promise of God. The quotation in Peter confirms the supposition, here 
suggested b}" the context, that the words have reference to the preaching 
of the gospel, or the introduction of the new dispensation. 
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7. Dned is the grass^ faded the flower; for the breath of Jehovah has 
blown upon it. Surely the people is grass. Tlie present form nsualiy 
given to the verbs conveys the sense correctly as a general proposition, but 
not in its original shape as a description of what has actually happened, 
an may be expected to occur again.—The translation when (instead of 
/or), preferred by Gesenius^ and some older writers, is only admissible 
because it is a needless deviation from the usual moaning of the particle 
which yields a perfectly good sense in this connection.—If H-n does not 
here denote a divine agent, which is hai-dly consistent with the figurative 
form 01 the^whole sentence, it should be taken in its primary sense of 
oreath, not m the intermediate one of wind; although this, as Gcsouius 
roggests, may be what the figure was intended to-express, the figure itself 
is that of a person breathing on the grass and flower, and causing them to 
mther. _It is strange that Lowth should have overlooked this natural and 
sinking image, to adopt the unpoetical and frigid notion, that “ a wind of 
Jenovah is a Hebraism, meaning no more than a strong wind.”—pN, which 
properly means mrehj, verily, is here eijuivalent to an affirmative particle, 
yea or yes, and is so explained by Luther.-The treatment which ttis last 
experienced aflbrds an mstruclive illustration of the real value of 
the higher cnticism.” _ Koppe, the father of this modem art or science, 
rejects the clause as spunous, because it violates the parallelism. Ho is fol- 
tw if hesitation, by Gesenius, who assigns, as additional reasons, 

that the sense IS watery and incoherent, and that the clause is wanting in the 
heptuagmt, altnough he docs not hesitate to retain the first clause, which is 
havp°lT***^*^ Mcient Version. Hitzig grants that this omission may 

ha\e been a mere mistake or inadvertence, but still rejects the clause, upon 
nifei contains a false explanation of what goes before, becaLe 
iJr /r y f “can the Jew's, whereas the reference in 

S,7 letter allegation did not 

utterly subvert the other, by detemmmg in what sense Wn must here be 

™ nS mit 1 that they 

tonteS £ J pronounces the clause inconsistent with Urn 

mtlh ww! • ™tors since 

Hiteig. Another curious instance of the oonfideiice with which the /mher 

SlhafaS ™ Fopo^tipns, is the fact that while Hitzig 

AfnJ'' faded the flower, ami the word oj our God shall 
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correct and most important application of tl}.e verse ^vherij after quoting its 
lie adds, and this is the word which is preached {payysXia^h) unto you^ that 
is to say, this prophetic declaration is emphatically true of the gospel of 
Christ. To stand for ever is a common Hebrew phrase for perpetuity^ 
security, and sure fulfilment. The expression our God contains, as usual^ 
a reference to the covenant relation between God and his people. Even 
according to the usual arrangement and construction of these verses, the 
emphatic repetition in vers. 7 and 8 can only be thought watery by critics 
of extreme refinement. It is possible, however, to avoid the appearance of 
tautology by means of an arrangement which has been already hinted at as 
possible, although it does not seem to have occurred to any of the inter¬ 
preters. The proposition is to give the passage a dramatic form, by mak¬ 
ing the last clause of ver. 6 and the whole of ver. 7 a continuation of the 
words of the second voice, and then regarding ver. 8 as a rejoinder by the 
first voice. The whole may then he paraphrased as follo'ws. A voice 
says, “Cry!” And (another voice) says, “What shall I cry?” (h e. 
to what purpose can I cry, or utter promises like those recorded in vers. 
1-5), since all flesh is grass, &c.; the grass witheretli, &c.; surely the 
people is grass (and cannot be expected to witness the fulfilment of these 
promises). But the fii’st voice says again : “ The grass does wither, and 
the flower does hide ; hut these events depend not on the life of man, hut 
on the word of God, and the word of God shall stand for ever.” There 
are no doubt some objections to this exegeticai hypothesis, especially its 
somewhat artificial character; and therefore it has not been introduced into 
the text, but is simply thrown out here, as a possible alternative, to those 
who are not satisfied with the more obvious and usual construction of the 
passage. 

9. Upon a high mountain get thee ip, hringer of good 7iews, Zion ! Raise 
with strength thy voice^ hringer of good news, Jerusalem! Raise (it), fear 
not, say to the toiims of Judah, Lo, your God! The reflexive form get thee 
tip, though not a literal translation, is an idiomatic equivalent to the 
Hebrew phrase {ascend for thee or for thyself). Some suppose an allusion 
to the practice of addressing large assemblies from the summit or acclivity 
of hills. (See Judges ix. 7 ; Deut. xxvii. 12; Mat. v. 1.) J. D. Michaelis 
compares the ancient practice of transmitting news by shouting from one 
hill-top to another, as described by Cmsar (Bell. GaiL vii. 8). Celeriter 
ad onmes QallicB eiviiates fama perferkir ; nam ubi major atque iUiistrior 
incidit res, clamoreper agros regio 7 iesque significant; liuncaliideinceps ewcipiiint 
et proximis tradant. The essential idea is that of local elevation as extending 
the diffusion of the sound.—There are two constructions of npf ip and 

the parallel expression. The first supposes the words to be in regimen, the 
other in apposition. According to the former, which is given in the 
Septuagint, Targum, and Vulgate, and retained by Grotius, Lowth, Gese- 
nius, and others, the person addressed is the bearer of good tidings to 
Zion and Jerusalem (compare chap. lii« 7 ; Nah. ii. 1), The feminine form 
is explained by Grotius as an enallage for the masculine, like Preacher^ 
an idiom, as Bathe thinks, peculiar to official titles. Gesenius regards it 
as an instance of the idiomatic use of the feminine singular as a collective, 
like for ,b''PfV (Micah i. 11, 12), and agrees with the Targum in mak¬ 
ing the,prophets the object of address. But this whole theory of collective 
feminines is so unnatural, and so imperfectly sustained by the cases which 
Gesenius cites (Lelirg. p. 477 ; Heb. Gr, § 105, 2 c.), that if the construc¬ 
tion how in question be adopted, it is better to revert to the hj^othesis of 
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Lowtli and tl. P, Micliaelis, that the Prophet alludes to the practice of 
cekhRitiBg Tictories by the songs of women. (See ExocL xv. 20, 21 ; 
Jiidgi‘s xL 34 : 1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7.) But although this explanation is 
decidetlly more natural than that of Grotius and Gesenius, it is perhaps 
less so than the ancient one contained in the Peshito and the three Greek 
Torsions t»f Atjuila, Symmachiis, and Theodotion, according to which Zion 
or Jerusalem herself "is represented as the bearer of good tidings to the 
towns of Judah. This construction is farther recommended by the beautiful 
pfrst.mifieaiion which it introduces of the Holy City as the seat of the true 
religiiui and the centre of the church. The office hero ascribed to it is the 
same that is recognised in chap. ii. 3 : the law shall go forth from Zion^ 
anti tie loord of the Lord from Jerusalem. Not only in the restoration 
from captivity, or in the personal advent of the Saviour, but in every 
instance of the Lord's return to his forsaken people, it is the duty of the 
church to communicate as well as to receive the joyful tidings. The 
explanation of Jeriisalem and Zion as meaning their inhabitants among the 
captivity is still more arbitrary here than in ver. 2, because no reason cam 
be given why the exiles from the Holy City should be called upon to act as 
hemids to the others, whereas there is a beautiful poetical propriety in 
giving that office to the Holy City itself. Let the reader carefully observe 
how man}' exegetical embarrassments arise from the attempt to confine the 
application of the passage to the period of the exile, or to any other not 
particularly indicated. The exhortation, fear not, does not imply that 
there was clanger in niaking»i the announcement, but that there might be 
doubt and hesitation as to its fulfilment. Barnes thinks it necessary to 
prevent abuse of this text by affirming that it “ will not justify boisterous 
preutdiing, or a loud and unnatural tone of voice, alike oftensive to good 
taste, injurious to health, and destructive of the life of the preacher.” He 
also iiifirs from it that the glad tidings of salvation should be delivered 
in an aiiimutod and ardent maimer; the future punishment of the wicked in 
a tone serious, solemn, subdued, awful.” 

10. Li), ike Lord Jehovah will come (or is coming) in {the person of) a 
strong (me, and his arm (is) ruUngfor Mm. Lo, his hire is toith him and 
his wages Itfore him. The double ri|n represents the object as already 
appciiiing or in sight. Of the phrase there are several interpretations. 
Ali the uiieienfc vtu^sions make it mean ivith strength ; hut this abstract sense 
of the acljuctive is not sustained by usage, and the same objection Mes, with 
still greater force, against Ewald’s version, m victory. Aben Ezra and 
lumelii supply (with a strong hard); but wherever the entire phrase 
occurs, the noun is construed as a ieminine. Jarchi makes it mean against 
the strong one, which Yitringa' adopts and applies the phrase to Satan. But 
usage iOifaires that wffien it has this sense, should be construed with 
its olijeet, either directly, or by means of the prepositions or b. 

Be Dieii regards the as pleonastic or a heth essentuB, corresponding to the 
French construction en roi, in (the character or person of) a king. The 
existence of this idiom in Hebrew- is questioned by some eminent gram- 
mariiiiis, and is at best so unusual that it should not be assumed without 
necessity. (See the comment on chap. xxvL 4, voL i. p. 421.) The choice, 
however, seems to lie between this and the construction wffiich explains the 
words to mean that he will come with a strong one ; as in chap, xxviii.' 2, 
the Lord is said to have a strong and mighty one, wffio should cast the crown 
of Ephraim to the ground with his hand. YTiat God is said to do, himself 
in one case, he is represented in the other as aceomplish,mg by means of a 
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powerfal mstrnment or agent, wliieh, however, is defined no further. Tho 

essential nieaiimg, common to the two coiistnietimis, is, that Jeliovab was 
about to make a^speeial exhibition of his power.*-~The participle mling, in 
the next clause, is expressive of contiiiiioiis action. The "h cannot roilr to 
arm, which Oeseiiiiis suggests as a possible construct:mi, hecnise 
a -loiigu sometimes masculine, is here expressly eonstriieil as a feminine, 
iiie antecedent of the pronoun must be either Jeliovah, or the Stnmo One, 
aceordiiig to the sense in which pTn3 is taken, as deseriptivo of God iiLself, 
or of his lostriiment. Those who iiiulerstantl that phrase to moan maSmi 
the simng one, give the next the sense of rwh'wy oiTr /nOm But ahhongh 
? strictly denotes relation in general (as to, niih respect to), and admits'of 
gallons equivalents in Eiiglisii, it is never elsewhere used in this sense after 
rule, which, with searct-Iy an exception, is followcil by the p reposition 
y. ihe true sense of i*? is probably the obvious one for him, and the «iaiise 
IS a poetical description of the arm as aeliiig iiidcpomlemlvof its possessor, 
and as it were in his behalf.—Here, as in Lev, xix. IB, Ps. cix. :>th Isu« 
xiix. 4, uvrk, is put for its etreet, reward, or product. There is no neet! 
of assuming with Kimelii, an ellip.^is of liefure it. The w’ord itself, as 

Abeii Emvi well explains it, is equivalent in meaning to Hli-o _J. I). 

Micliaelis considers it as doubtful whether the person here referred to is 
described^ as dispensing or receiving a reward, since in either case it would 
be kts. The former explanation is preferred by most interpreters, some of 
whom supposes a specific ailiisioii to^the customary distribution of prizes by 
commanders after victory. Upon this general supposition, Lowth explains 
the phrase lefore Mm, as referring to the act of stretching forth the hand, 
01 holding out the thing to be bestow^ed. Those who restrict the passage to 
the Babylonish exiles, for the most part understand this clause as promising 
a reeompence to such of the captives as had patiently endured God’s will 
and believed his promises. Ivnobel, however, imderstands it as referring to 
the redeemed people as being themselves the reeompence of their deliverer; 
and Henderson adopts the same construction, but applies it to the recom- 
pence earned by the Messiah. This explanation is favoured by what follows 
ill the next verse, where Jehovah or his Strong One is described as a shep¬ 
herd. The two verses may be readily connected, without any change of 
figure, by supposing that the lost sheep which he has recovered are the 
reeompence referred to in the verse before us. Thus understood, the passage 
may have furnished the occasion and the basis of our Saviour’s beautiful 
description of himself as the true shepherd, who lays dowui his life for the 
sheep, as well as of the figure drawn from the recovery of a lost sheep to 
illustrate the rejoicing in heaven over one repentant sinner. But a still 
more decisive argument in fiivoiir of this interpretation is the fiict, that in 

every case without exception where und have the same sense as 
here, the Mre or taages q/a person is the hire or wmges paid to him, and 
not that paid by him. To give it the latter meaning in this one case, there¬ 
fore, would be to violate a usage, not merely general, but miifom ; and such 
a violation could be justified only by a kind and degree of exegeticai neces¬ 
sity which no one can imagine to exist in this case. Upon these grounds 
it is probable, not only that Jehovah is here represented as receiving a re¬ 
ward, but that there is special reference to the reeompence of the Messiah’s 
sufferings and obedience by the redemption of Ms people. According to 
the view which has been taken of the nexus between these two verses. 5c- 
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fore lim may possibly contain an allusion to the shepherd’s following his 
tioek; but it’ admits of a more ohTioiis and simple explanation, as denoting 
that his recompeiice is not only sure, hut actually realised, being already in 
his sight or presence, and idtli liinh 'k 6, in immediate possession. 

11. Like, a shepherd his flock will he feed^ iiitli his arm will he gather the 
tamhs^aud bi his bosom cartp (them) : the nursing (ewes) he will (gently) lead. 
Although the meaning of this Terse is plain, it is not easily translated, on 
account of the peculiar fitness and signifieancy of the terms employed. 
The word correctly rendered feed denotes the whole care of a shepherd for 
Ms ilock, and has therefore no exact equixaient in English. To gather with 
the arm coincides very nearly, although not precisely, with our phrase to 
take up ill the arms. A very similar idea is expressed by hearing in the 
hosoni. The last clause has been more misunderstood than any other. 
Most interpreters appear to have regarded as denoting pregnant, where¬ 
as it is the active participle of the verb to suckle or give suck, and is 
eTidently used in that sense in 1 Samuel vi. 7, 10. The former explanation 
might appear to have arisen from a misapprehension of the Yiilgate version, 
fmtas, which, as Bochart has shewm by quotations from the classics, is 
sometime applied to animals after delivery, hut while still giving suck. 
But the erroneous explanation is much older, being unambiguously given 

in the Septiiagint (ly yatfvg/ h^rovGag). Aben Ezra also explains as 
synonymous with whereas Solomon hen Melek gives the correct inter¬ 
pretation The essential meaning of ^02^. is admitted to 

be that of kading by ail interpreters excepting Hengsteiiberg, w^ho under¬ 
takes to show that it aMays has reference to sustenance. (Commentary 
on the Psalms, under Ps. xxiii. 2.) His strongest argument is that derived 
from G-en. xlvii. 17; but he seems to have overlooked 2 Chron. xxviii. 15 ; 
and even Exocl. xv. 13, which he owns to be against him, cannot be satis- 
iaetorily explained on his hypothesis. In that case, both the pai*allelism 
and the construction in the second clause are decidedly in favour of the old 
opinion, from which there seems, upon the whole, to be no sufficient reason, 
for departing. From the primary and simple sense of leading may he 
readily deduced that of carefully leading or conducting, which as readily 
suggests the accessory idea of benignant and afiectionate protection. Hen¬ 
derson’s statement, that this verse and the one before it exhibit certain 
attributes of the character and work of Christ, is correct, but too restricted, 
since the passage is descriptive of the whole relation which Jehovah sus¬ 
tains to,his people, as their shepherd, and of which inferior hut real exhibi¬ 
tions were afiorded long before the advent of the Saviour; for example, 
in the restoration of the Jews from exile, wMch is no more to he excluded 
from the scope of this prophetic picture than to be regarded as its only 
subject. 

12. BYin hflh measured the ivaters in the hollow of Ids hand, and meted 
out heaven until the sjxm, and comprehended in a measure the dust of the 
earth, and tceighed vn a balance the niountams, and the lulh in scales f 
There are two directly opposite opinions as to the general idea here ex¬ 
pressed. Gesenius and others understand the question as an indirect nega¬ 
tion of the possibility of doing what is here described. The implied ans’wer 
upon this hypothesis, is, No one, and the verse is equivalent to the excla¬ 
mation, How" immense are the works of God ! The other and more usual 
interpretation understands the question thus : Who (but God) has measured 
or can measure, Ac. ? Thus understood, the verse, so far from affirming 
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tlie immensity of G-od’s works, represents them as little in comparison with 
him, who measures and distril3utes them with perfect ease. The first ex¬ 
planation derives some countenance from the analog}^ of the next Terse, 
where the question certainly involves an absolute negation, and is tantamount 
to saying, that no one does, or can do, what is there described. But this 
consideration is not sufficient to outweigh the argument in tavoiir of the 
other explanation, arising from its greater simplicity and obviousness in 
this connection. It is also well observed by Hitzig, that in order to convey 
the idea of immensity, the largest measures, not the smallest, would have 
been employed. An object might be too large to be weighed in scales, or 
held in the hollow of a man’s hand, and yet very far from being immense 
or even vast in its dimensions. On the other hand, the smallness of the 
measure is entirely appropriate, as shewing the immensity of God himself, 
who can deal with the whole universe as man deals with the most minute 
and trivial objects.—is properly a handful (1 Kings xx. 10, Ezek, 
xiii. 19), but is here put for the receptacle or measure of that quantity.^— 
By waters we are not to understand specifically either the ocean (Grotius) 
or the waters above the firmament (Boseiimiiller), but water as a constituent 
element or portion of the globe.—The primary meaning of 111? is supposed 
by Gesenius to be that of weighing, here transferred to the measure of ex¬ 
tension. Maurer, with more probability, regards it as a generic term for 
measurement, including that of weight, capacity, and extension.—The 
span is mentioned as a natural and universal measure of length, to which 
we must likewise apply Jerome’s translation [trihus digitis)^ and not, as 
Gill imagines, to the quantity of dust which a man can hold between 
his thumb and two fingers.”—In every other place where occurs, it is 
the construct or abbreviated form of ^3, the nearest equivalent to our 
all, but uniformly construed as a noun, meaning properly the 'whole of any¬ 
thing. The Septuagint translates it so in this ease likewise 
y^v), and Gesenius, in his Lehrgebaude (p. 675), gives it as one of the 
cases in which the governing and governed noun are separated by an inter¬ 
vening word. In quoting the Hebrew, he inadvertently inserts a, maMeph 
thus conforming the orthography to the usual analogy. But 
having afterwards observed that the Hebrew text has with a conjunctive 
accent, he corrected the error in his Lexicon and Gommentary, and referred 
the word to the root which does not occur elsewhere in Kal, but the 
essential idea of which, as appears from the Chaldee and Arabic analogy, 
as well as from its own derivatives in Hebrew, is that of measuring, or 
rather that of holding and containing, which agrees exactly with the common 
English Version {comprehended). It is a curious and characteristic cir¬ 
cumstance that Hitzig, in his note upon this passage, revives the explana¬ 
tion which Gesenius had given by mistake, and afterwards abandoned, 
appeahng to Ps. xxxv. 10 as an example of the use of {aU) with a con¬ 
junctive accent, and to Isaiah xxxviii. 16 as an instance of its separation 
from the dependent noun. To this miexpected defence of his ovm inad¬ 
vertent errror Gesenius replies, in his Thesaurus (ii. 665), that clear ex¬ 
pressions are not to be elucidated by the analogy of dark ones, and that a 
verb is needed here to balance the verbs measure, mete, and weigh in the 
other clauses.—-The terms used in the English Bible, scales and ha lance, 
are retained above, hut transposed, in order to adhere more closely to the 
form of the original, in which the first word is a singular (denoting properly 
an apparatus like the steelyard), while the other is a dual,, strictly denoting 
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a pair of scales. TMs is in fact tlie etymological import of balance, accord¬ 
ing to the usual explanation of the Latin hilaiix, as denoting a double dish 
or plate; but be this as it may, the English balance docs not, like the 
plural scales, at once suggest the form of the instrument intended.—The 
dust of the earth seems to be here put for the earth itself, and is therefore 
not erroneously, though freely, rendered in the Yulgate molem terra, 
is properly a third, i. e. the third of another measure, probably the ephah, 
which is often rendered in the Septuagint rfia f^sroa, while the seah is 
translated fiirsoy. The name is analogous to quart (meaning fourth), and 
exactly coincident with tierce, which Skinner defines to be a measure so 
called because the third part (triens) of another measure called a pipe,” 
but which is also used in old English writers for the third part of other 
measures. (See Eichardson’s Dictionary, p. 1910.) The ephah, accord¬ 
ing to the best computation, was eipuivalent to one Italian modius and a 
half. J. D. Miehaelis is probably singular in thinking it necessary to ex¬ 
press the value of the measure in translation, by making the Prophet ask, 
who measures the dust of the earth with the third part of a bushel. This 
is not only in bad taste, but hurtful to the sense; because the literal com¬ 
prehension of the earth in this specific measure is impossible, and all that 
the words were intended to suggest is a comparison between the customary 
measurement of common things by man, and the analogous control which 
is exercised by God over all his works. For this end, the general sense 
of measure, which the word has in Ps. Ixxx. 6, and which is given to it 
here by the Targum is entirely sufficient. The exact size of the 

is of no more importance to the exposition than that of the balance 
or the scales.—The idea of accurate exact adjustment, which by some in¬ 
terpreters is thought to be included in-the meaning of this verse, if expressed 
at ail, is certainly not prominent, the main design of the description being 
simply to exhibit, not the power or the wisdom of God as distinguishable 
attributes, but rather the supreme control in which they are both exer¬ 
cised.—^Ewakl connects this verse with the argument that follows, by 
suggesting, as the answer to the question, that certainly no man, and much 
less the image of a man, could do what is here described,—Umbreit con¬ 
nects it with what goes before, by supposing the Prophet to affirm that the 
gracious Shepherd, just before described, is at the same time all-wise and 
omnipotent, and therefore able to make good the promise of protection to 
his people. 

^18- IfAo hath measured the spirit of Jehovah, and (who, as) the man of 
Ms counsel, will teach him (or cause him to know)! According to J. D. 
Miehaelis, the connection between this verse and the one before it is, that 
he who can do the one can do the other; if any one can w^eigh the hills, 
&e., he can also measure the divine intelligence. But the natural con¬ 
nection seems to be, that he who weighs the hills, &c., must himself be 
independent, boundless, and unsearchable.—The various explanations of 
W, as meaning known, instructed, prepared, directed, searched, &c., are 
meie substitutions of what ought to have been said (in the interpreter’s 
opinion) for what is said. Although not impossible, it is highly improbable 
that the word should have a different meaning here fi'om that which it 
evidently has in the foregoing verse, where the sense is determined by the 
mention of the span. Yhat seems to be denied, is the possibility of either 
limiting or estimating the divine intelligence.—According to Calvin, we are 
not to understand by here the Holy Spirit as a person of the Godhead, 
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but the mind or intellect of God. The Targnm arbitrarily explains it as 
denoting the Holy Spirit (L e. inspiration) m the month of all the prophets.^ 

. ^ liie last clause is not an answer to the first, but a continuation of the 
-y question. Most interpreters suppose the who to be repeated. Luther and 
Jdoaenmulier make it agree directly with the following phrase. {What 
^ counsellor^ &c.) The latest writers make the construction relative as well 
as interrogative. _ Who teas (or is) the counsellor that taught hbnf A 
Simpler construction is that given in our Bible, which supplies neither in- 
, eriogative nor relative: and (being) his counsellor, or (as) his counsellor, 
taught him. The translation of the last verb as a preterite is entirely 
arbitrary. Both tenses seem to have been used, as in many other cases, 
lor the purpose of making the implied negation more exclusive. Who has, 
and ivJw loill or canf —Ewald, rejecting the usual combination Q^man. with 
counsel in the sense of counsellor, makes one the subject, and the other the 
^ oqjcctof the verb, “ andmeveals—though a man—his counsel to him.” 
■i-he same construction seems to be at least as old as Arias Montanus, who 
iianslates the clause vir consilium ejus scire faciet eiim. In favour of the 
usual interpretation is its greater simplicity, and the occurrence of the 
plural form, the men of my counsel, in the obvious sense of counsellors, in 
' Ps. cxix. 24. Lowth’s translation {one of his council) gives a sense to 
not^ sustained hy usage, and Barnes’s modification of it [one of his 
^ counsel) introduces an idea wholly modern and irrelevant.'—Calvin supposes 
that the Prophet, having spoken of the goodness of God in ver. 11, and of 
his power in ver. 12, here proceeds to magnify his wisdom. But both 
/ these verses are^ designed alike to set forth his supremacy and independence, 

' describing him as measuring and regulating all things, while himself 

incapable either of measurement or regulation. 

' ^ horn did he consult (or with ichotn took he counsel) and he made 

hbn understand, and taught him in the path of judgment, and taught him 
jy knowledge, and the way of understanding (wJio^ will make him knowf 
The consecution of the tenses is the same as in the foregoing verse. The 
•. indirect construction of the second and following verbs, by Lowth and the 
later German writers (that he should instruct him, &e.), is not only forced, 
but inconsistent with the use of the conversive future, and a gratuitous sub- 
stitution of an occidental idiom for the somewhat harsh but simple Hebrew ‘ 
syntax, in which the object of the first verb is the subject of the second. 
What man did he (the Lord) consult, and he (the man) made him (the 
Lord) ^ to understand, &c. The sense is given, but with little change of 
form, in the English Version, by repeating the interrogative pronoun. With 
whom took he counsel, and (ivho) instructed him or made him understand f — 
The preposition before path is understood by Hitzig, Ewald, and Unibreit, 
as denoting the subject of instruction: taught him respecting or concerning 
(iiber) the path of judgment. Gesenius and Hendewerk regard it as a mere 
connective of the verb with its object: taught him the path, &c. But the 
most satisfactory explanation is the one proposed by Knobel, who attaches 
to the verb the sense of guiding, and retains the proper meaning of the par¬ 
ticle. This is confirmed by the analogy of the synonymous verb niin, which 
originally means to guide, and is also construed with the same preposition 
(Ps. xxxii. 8, Prov. iv. 11).— By judgment we must either understand dis¬ 
cretion, in which case the whole phrase will be synonymous with way of 
understanding in the parallel clause; or rectitude, in which case the whole 
phrase will mean the right way, not in a moral sense, but in that of a way 
^ conducting to the end clesired, the right wav to attain that end. As these 
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aru only tlillcrent expressions of the same essential idea, the question is of 
liltle exegetical importance.—The plural literally understandings, is 

not an Arahisrn, as Enobcl elsewhere affirms of this whole class of words, 
blit fi genuine Hebrew idiom, denoting fulness or an eminent degree of the 
c|iiality ill question, just as is used in the book of Proverbs to denote 
the highest wisilom, the sapieutia lujpostatica. [Sec Hengstenberg on the 
PeDlateiicli, toL i. p. 258, and on Psalm xlix. 3 (4).j— Jarchi, ^?ith 
cliarueteristic nationality, regards this as a contrast, not between God and 
mrai, but between Israel and other nations : With which of the Gentiles 
dill ho take counsel as lie did with the prophets, as it is said of Abraham, 
The Lord said, Shall I hide from Abraham wffiat I am about to do ?”— 
Junius raid Tremeliiiis make the fii’st verb reciprocal, and all the rest re- 
llixire (Oan giio comrmmicai'lt consilium, ut instruerit se, &c. ?), which is 
wlitdiy gratuitous and forced.—The first clause of this verse is quoted in 
liOiii. li. 31, with the following words added, orivJio hath first given to him, 
mid it skull he recompensed unto km again f As this addition is also found 
in the Alexandrian text of the Septiiagint, J. D. Michaelis infers that it 
has dropped out of the Hebrew. It is more probable, however, that the 
words w’ere introduced into the Septiiagint from the text in Eomans, wffiere 
they are really no part of the quotation from Isaiah, but the apostle’s own 
paraphrase of it-, or addition to it, the form of which may have been sug- 
gesteiTby the fii’st clause of Job xli. 3 (in the English Bible, xli. 11). Such 
allusive imitations occur elscwdiere in Paul's wiitings. (See the remarks 
on 1 Cor. i. 20, and its connection with Isaiah xxxiii. 18, p. 14). In the 
present case, the addition agrees fully with the spirit of the passage quoted; 
since the ait! in question, if it had been aflbrded, would be fairly entitled 
to a recompence. 

15. La, nations a.'i a drop from a bucket, and as dust on scales are reckoned; 
h, islaiuh as an atom he will take up. He is independent, not only of nature 
and of individual men, but of nations. The Septiiagint gives ID the Chaldee 
sense oi ij, loaviiig the sentence incomplete notwithstanding the attempts 
of the modern editors to carry the construction through several verses. By 
clause, the English Version impairs the compact 
strength of the expression. Both members of the clause are to be con- 
struc'd with the I’erh at the end. This verb De Wette and Hendeiverk 
explain as ineaiimg are to be reckoned (^sind zit achten) ; but although this 
future .sense is common in the Niphal participle, it is not to be assumed in 
the preterite without necessity. The sense is rather that they are already 
so considered. Luther gives the sense of a drop remaining in a 

bueket^^w'hen the water is poured out, corresponding to the parallel expres¬ 
sion a.ii atom w’hich remains in the balance after anything is weighed, 
ffitzig also translates the last word in the bucket (im Evmer), Maurer gives 
the strict translation/rowi a bucket, and supposes hanging to be understood 
{de SIfilii pendens),^ But as this is not an obvious ellipsis, it is better to 
explain^ the as simply expressing the proportion of the drop to the con¬ 
tents ,oi the bucket, a drop out of a whole bucket. Next to this, the simplest 
expiaiiation is the one suggested in the English Version, wffiich seems to 
take the phrase as an indirect expression for a drop of water. But as the 
mention oi^tlie bucket would in that case be siiperfiuoiis, the other explana¬ 
tion^ is entitled to the xarefereiice. Dust of the scales or balance, i. e, dust 
resting on it, but without sensibly affecting its equilibrium. The Vulgate 
(pmnentmn staterak) m directly to reverse the meaning of the 
phrase,.ill which the aust is obviously spoken of as having no appreciable 
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weigiit. The exegetieal tradition is decisive in favour of explaining to 
mean fine dust, while the uniform usage of the word in other cases would 
require the sense of cloud. It is possible indeed that the image which the 
Prophet intended to suggest was that of a cloud in the balance^ the idea of 
extreme levity being then conveyed by comparison with the weight of what 
is commonly regarded as imponderable. The weight of authority is all in 
favour of the other sense, which may be readily connected with the common 
one, by supposing to mean first a cloud in general, then a cloud of dust 
in particular, and then dust in general, or more specifically fine minute 
dust. P'3, from PP'JI, to crush or pulverize, denotes an}^ minute portion of 
a solid substance, and in this connection may be well expressed by atom. 
The Seventy seem to have mistaken it for P'^, saliva, spittle, and trans¬ 
lates it ckXog. Gresenius gives 0''?^ the general sense of lands^ and then 
notes this usage of the word as a sign of later date. But why may not 
islands, in the strict sense, be intended hero as much as hills and moun¬ 
tains in ver. 12 ? The only objection is founded on the parallelism ; but 
this is imperfect, even if we give its voidest sense. J. D. Michaelis 

goes to the opposite extreme, by making it mean Europe and Asia Minor. 
Babbi Jonah explains as the Niphal of to throw or east, and this 
explanation is retained by KnobeL In like manner, Aquila has 
jSaXXofLsm. But most interpreters agree in making it the future Kal of 
which in Syriac and Chaldee means to raise or lift up. On the former 
supposition, it must either agree irregularly with the plural islands, or with 
a relative to be supplied (like an atom which is cast away). This last con¬ 
struction is consistent also with the other derivation of the verb. Thus 
Eosenmliller has, qncm tollit tolleus; and Maurer, which it (the wind) car- 
ric!^ off. But the simplest construction is the one which makes the 
direct object of the verb, as in the English Version. Ewald gives the verb 
itself the sense of poising, weighing, which is too specific. 

16. And Lebanon is not e^iough for burning^ and its beasts are not 
enough for a sacrifice. The supremacy and majesty of G-od are now pre¬ 
sented ill a more religious aspect, by expressions borrowed from the Mosaic 
ritual. He is not only independent of the power, hut also of the good will 
of his creatures. This general allusion to oblation, as an act of homage or 
of friendship, suits the connection better than a specific reference to expia¬ 
tion. The insufficiency of these offerings is set forth, not in a formal pro¬ 
position, but by means of a striking individLialisation. For general terms 
he substitutes one striking instance, and asserts of that what might be 
asserted of the rest. If Lebanon could not suffice, what could? The 
imagery here used is justly described by Umbreit as magnificent: Nature the 
temple ; Lebanon the altar ; its lordly woods the pile ; its countless beasts 
the sacrifice. There is a strong idiomatic peculiarity of form in this 
verse. and '*5 are properly both nouns in the construct state, the 
first meaning non-existence and the other sufficiency. The nearest ap-. 
proach in English to the form of the original is nothing of sufficiencf of 
burning; hut as usual, includes or indicates the verb of existence, 
and ‘'B is followed by a noun expressive of the end for which a thing is 
said to be or not to be sufficient. Clerictis and Bosenmliller give “2^.1 
the sense of Mndling, which it sometimes has (e.^. Exod. xxxv. 3,' Lev. 
vi. 5) ; but as this differs from burning only to the in¬ 

ception of the process, and as it seems more natural to speak of wood 
enough to burn than of wood enough to kindle, there is no cause of de¬ 
parting from the usual interpretation. The collective {animal fox 
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(mlmah), having no equivalent in English, although common in Hebrew, 
can be represented only by a plural.—is the technical name appro¬ 
priated in the law of Moses to the ordinary sacrifice for general expia¬ 
tion, It seems to denote strictly an ascension or ascent, being so called, 
either from the mounting of the vapour, or from the ascent of the whole 
victim on the altar. As the phrase by which it is commonly translated 
in the English Bible {burnt-ofermg) is not an exact etymological equiva¬ 
lent, and as no stress seems to be laid here upon the species of ^obla¬ 
tion, the general term offerbuj or sacrifice would seem to bo sufficiently 
specific. (Compare with this verse chap. Isvi. 1, 1 Kings viii. 27, 
2 Chron. vi. 18, Ps. 1. 8-13.) 

17. All the nations as nothing before han, less than nothing and vamty are 
counted to him. The proposition of ver. 15 is repeated, but in still more 
absolute and universal terms. Instead of nations, he says all the nations ; 
instead of likening them to grains of sand or drops of water, he denies 
their very being. Before him does not simply mean in his view or esti¬ 
mation, but in comparison vith him, the primary import of being such 
as to suggest the idea of two objects brought together or confronted for 
the purpose of comparison. So, too, the parallel expression does not 
mean hy Mm (which is seldom, if ever, so expressed in Hebrew), but 
with respect to him, or simply to him in the same sense as when we say 
that one thing or person is nothing to another, i. e. not to be compared 
with it. The same use of to, even without a negative, is clear from such 
expressions as “Hyperion to a Satyr.” That G-od is the arbiter who 
thus decides between himself and his creatures, is still implied in both 
the phrases, although not the sole or even prominent idea meant to be 
expressed by either.—The structure of the sentence is exactly like that of 
the first clause of ver. 15, and the same remark is applicable, as to the 
insertion of the substantive verb in the English Version.—The particle 
as may either he a mere connective, reckoned as nothing, i.e. reckoned 
for or reckoned to he nothing, which is rather an English than a Hebrew 
idiom, or it may serve to soften the expression by suggesting that it is 
not to be literally understood, in which case it is nearly equivalent to 
as it were. So the Vulgate: Quasi non sint, sic sunt coram eo. —The 
etymological distinction between and is that the latter means 
annihilation or the end of being, the former absolute nonentity. In this 
case, the weaker term is assimilated to the stronger by the addition of 
another word, denoting desolation or emptiness, and here used as a 
formula of intense negation. The preposition before is explained 
by some as connective of the verb with its object, reckoned for nothing ; 
which construction seems to be as old as the Septuagint (s/g iXoylc- 
irimv), but is not sufficiently sustained by the usage of the Hebrew par¬ 
ticle. Others make it an expression of resemblance, like the Vulgate [quasi 
niMlimi)', which seems to be a mere conjecture from the parallelism, and is 
equally at variance with usage. Calvin (followed by the English Version, 
Clericiis, Vitringa, Umbreit, andEwaldin the first edition of his Grammar) 
makes the tP comparative, and understands the phrase as meaning less than 
■nothing. To this it is objected by Geseniiis, that it does not suit the 
parallelism (a virtual assertion that a climax is impossible in Hebrew 
composition), and that the idea is too far-fetched [zit gesucht) ; to 
which Hitzig adds that there is no word to mean less, and that if the 
were really comparative, the phrase would necessarily mean more than 
nothing. These objections are renewed by Enobel, without any notice of 
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Umbreit’s answer to the last, viz. that the idea of minority is simo*ostGd ])t 
the^ context; that less than nothing could not well be otherwise expressed': 
and that even it it meant more than nothing, it would still be an cnuivalerd 
expression, meaning more of nothing than nothing itself. Gesenius, in his 
Coniinentary, makes the IP an expletive or pleonastic particle, of common 
use in Ai’abic, so that the phrase means simply nothing. But in his Lexi¬ 
cons lie agrees with Hitzig and Maurer in giving it a partitive sense, of 
nothing, a part of nothing, which, as Hitzig says, is here conceived of 
as a great concrete or aggregate, of which the thing in question is a portion. 
But as the whole must be greater tbaii the part, this explanation is essen- 
tially identical with Calvin’s {less than nothing), which Gesenius admits, 
but still objects to the latter as being less poetical than matliematicai. The 
reader may determine for himself whether it is any more gesuchi than that 
pieicried to it, or than that proposed by Hendewerk, who seems to under¬ 
stand the IP as indicating the materialor source, as if he had said, hnade 
01 produced) out of nothing and vanity. The common ground assumed by 
all these explanations is, that the verse contains the strongest possible ex- 
pressiqn^of Jnsignificaiice and even non-existence, as predicable even of 
whole riatidhs7“m comparison with God, and in his presence. 

18. And [now) to whom will ye liken God, and what likeness will ve com¬ 
pare toUmA The inevitable logical conclusion from the previous considera¬ 
tions is that God is One and that there is no other. From this, the 
Biopliet iioy ^iroceeds to argue, that it is folly to compare'God even ivith the 
most exalted creature, how much more with lifeless matter. The logical 
relation of this verse to w^hat precedes, although not indicated in the text, 
may be rendered clearer by the introduction of an illative particle {llien, 
therefore, &c.), or more sim|3ly by inserting now, which is often used in 
such comiectioiis. (See for example Ps. ii. 10, and Hengstenberg’s Com¬ 
mentary, voL i. p. 44.) The last clause admits of twm constructions, 
both amounting to the same thing in the end. What likeness or resem¬ 
blance {i. e. what similar object) will ye compare to him ? Or, what com¬ 
parison will ye institute respecting him ? The last agrees best with the 
usage of the verb, as meaning to arrange, prepare, or set in order [to com- 
gjare, only indirectly and by implication); while at the same time it avoids 
the nnusual combination of comparing a likeness to a thing or person, 
instead of comparing the two objects for the purpose of discovering their 
likeness.—The use of the divine name (expressive of omnipotence) is 
here emphatic and significant, as a preparation for the subsequent exposure 
of the impotence of idols. The force of the original expression is retained 
in Yitringa’s version {Deumfortem), 

19. Theinicuje a carver has wrought, and a gilder with gold shall overlay 
It, and chains of silver {he is) casting. The ambiguous construction of the 
first clause is the same in the ori^nal, where we may either supply a rela¬ 
tive, or make it a distinct proposition. In favour of the first, which is a 
frequent elhpsis both in Hebrew and English, is the fact, that the verse 
then contains a direct answer to the qnestion in the one before it. What 
have you to set over against such a God ? The image which an ordinary 
workman manufactures. It enables us also to account for the position of 
the image at the beginning of the sentence, and for its having the definite 
article, while the following nouns have none, both which forms of expres¬ 
sion seem to be significant, the image which a tvorkman {i.e. any workman) 
can produce.— The consecution of the tenses seems to shew, that the writer 
takes his stand between the commencement and the end of the process, and 
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1 •! u c^oincf on. The carver has already wrought the 

ima“f and th^lto is to overlay it.-There is a seeming incon- 

Sy Wween the strict etjnnological senses of the nonns and verb m 
this clause • is properly a carver, and a carved or graven image ; 
wherSrij, ardcsoriptive of a process of art. can only mean to nrelt, oast 
m found. This can only be accounted _ for upon the supposition, that the 
verb or the nouns, or both, have acquired m usage a more extensive or 
indetoite meaning. In the translation above given, the discrepancy has 
iTenremoved by Siring to the verb the general sense of wrought, and to the 
*4 n^n that of iina|e, which it evidently has in other_ places, where a 
contrast is exhibited between God and idols, of course "without regard to 
4 4:1 0 Seir formation. (See for example chap. xhi. 8, and the note 

muu is properly a melter, and is elsewhere 

appWd both to the smelter or finer of metals (Trov, xxv. 4), and to the 

founder or caster of images (Judges xvii. 4). The word g’lZder, although 
not an exact translation, has been used above, as more appropriate m this 
connection than the common version which elsewhere 

means to beat out metal into thin plates, here denotes the application pf 
such plates as an ornamental covering. Henderson repeate this vci^ m 
its original sense of healing out, heiore chains of silver. Hitzi^ and Ewald 
continue the construction of the first clause through the second, and take 
finVs as a noun, repeated for the sake of a sarcasho effect. {And with silver 
chains the qoUsinith) A similar construction had before been given by 
Coceeius, 4o suppHes the substantive verb (et snnt caienoe argerUeic aun- 
fabri). But the different mode of writing the word m the two clauses (flDS 
and seems to favour the opinion of Gesenius and most other writers, 
that the latter is a verbal form. Lowth reads 'll? preterite, on 

the authoritv of twenty-seven manuscripts and three editions. Maurer ex¬ 
plains it as the Printer Peel, of which, however, there is no example else¬ 
where. Gesenius regards it as a participle used for the present tense. It 
is really equivalent to our continuous or conipoimd present, denoting what 
is actuily now in progress.—The silver chains may be considered either 
simply ornamental, or as intended to suspend Ihe image and prevent its 

20? (As for) ihe (man) impoverished (hy) offering, a tree (that) will not 
rot he chooses, a wise carver he seeks for it, to set up an image (that) shall 
not he moved. 'While the rich waste their gold and silver upon idols, the 
poor are equaly extravagant in wood. None of the nsual meanings of J?9 
is here appropriate. Prom the noun ni3|!pD [treasures, stores), Rabbi 
Jonah derives the sense of rich, while all the modern writers are agreed m 
riving it the opposite meaning, although doubtful and divided as to the 
etvTnolo<T^. As the form is evidently that of a participle passive, the best 
translation seems to be impoverished, and the best construction that pro¬ 
posed by Gesenius in his Lehrgehaude (p. 821), impoverished hj oblation 
or relirious gifts. It is true, that in his Commentaiy and Lexicons he 
abandons this construction, on the ground of an objection made by one of 
his reviewers, that it does not suit the context, and adopts the one which 
most succeeding writers have repeated, viz., poor as to offeriruj, that is, 
too poor to make a costly one, or, as 'Coceeius slightly modifies the sense, 
frugaltor ohlationis. To this there is a strong philological objection, 
that n&nR, though a %’ery common word, is nowhere else applied to an 
image,’ani that an image could not be naturally called an offering. On 
the other hand, the objection from the context, so submissively allowed by 
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G-oseniiis, is not only vague but founded on a superficial view of the con¬ 
nection. To say that the poor man uses wood instead of gold imd silver, 
is coherent and appropriate, hut far less significant and striking tliaii to 
say, ^that the man irho has already reduced liimself to want by hmsli gifts 
to Ms idol, still continues his devotions, and as ho no longer can afford an 
image of the precious metals is resoireci at least to have a durable 
wooden one. Thus understood, the verso adds to the general tleseription 
a particular trait ^highly expressive of the folly of idolaters. The deseitioir 
by Gesenius of Ms first opinion differs from that mentioned in the exposi¬ 
tion of ver. 12 in this respect, that while lie there relinquishes his former 
ground as having been assumed through inadvertance and mistake, he here 
continues to assert that what he first proposed is still the most graiiiinati- 
cal construction (as evinced by the analogy of chap. i. 20, 1 Kings xxii. 
10, Ex. xxviii. 11, &c.), but abandons it in deference to an iiiimeaniEg and 
gratuitous objection. The obscurity of this phrase, even to the aiTcreiit 
writers, is apparent from its omission in the Sepiiiagint and Ynlgale, and 
from Jerome’s explanation of ammehan as a kind of wood.—In ilie next 
clause, the Yiilgate makes tinn the subject of the verb [ort^fex sapiens 
qmrit quomodo, &c.; but the common construction is more natural, be¬ 
cause it makes the conduct of the devotee still the subject of description. 
Wise is here used in what appears to bo its primary meaning of artistically 
skilful. (See the note on chap. iii. 3, p. 110.) h may either be refiexive [for 
himself)i as some consider it in ver. 11, and as all admit to be in ver. 
9, or it may be referee! to )% Haring secured the stuff, he seeks for it a 
skilful workman. As is an obvious antecedent, and as the reflexive use 
of the pronouns is comparatively rare, this last construction seems entitled 
to the preference.—Although to prepare is a very common meaning of TPH, 
its primary sense of setting upright or erecting is entitled to the preierence, 
not only upon etymological grounds, but because it agrees better with the 
following expression, tOI©! which stands in antithesis, not to the pre¬ 
paration of the image, but to its erection or establishment, in which the 
previous preparation is of course implied.—As lands of wood regarded by 
the ancients as perfectly durable, Grotius enumerates the cypress, grape¬ 
vine, juniper, and muibeny ; Kosenmiiller the olive, cedar, fir, and oak ; to 
■which Gesenius adds the lotus and the fig-tree. There is no need, how¬ 
ever, of supposing a specific reference to any one or more of these varieties. 

21. Will If on not knotc? ivill you not hearf has it not been told ipu from 
the first? have you not understood the foundations (or from the joimdat ions) 
of the earth ? The tenses of the verbs in the first clause have been vaiioiisly 
and arbitrarily explained by different interpreters. The English Yersioii and 
some others exchange both the futures for praeters (have ye not known f 
have ye not heard?) without any satisfactory reason or authority. So fiir 
is such a reason from being afforded by the addition of the preterite in 
this place, or the use of the praeters and in ver. 28, that it 

rather proves the contrary, and makes it necessary to retain the strict sense 
of the futures. Still more capricious is the explanation of the first verb as 
a present, and the second as a praeter, by the Yulgate and some' modern 
writers {do you not know? have you not heard?). With as much or as little 
reason €occeius combines the present and the future {do you • -not know ? 
ivill you not hearf). There is less objection to the rendering, of both verbs 
M' the present tense by Luther {knoiv you not? hear you not?), But the 
most satisfactory, because the safest and most regular construction, is the 
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strict one given in tie Septuagint {ov revived by 

Lowth (will m not hiowf will you not hew?), and approved by Ewald 

(o u'olU ihrnichi erkennmf o wolU Ihr nicht Jiorenf). The clause is then 
not a mere expression of surprise at their not knowing, but of concern or 
indignation at their being unwilling to know. There is no inconsistency 
between this explanation of the first two questions and the obvious meaning 
of the third, because the proof of their unwillingness to hear and know was 
the'lact of their having been informed from the begmning.~~li^^^'"ip is not 
a mere indefinite expression meaning louff ago, of old, or the like, hut must 
refer to some specific terminm a quo, which Aben Ezra takes to be the 
bemnniri^^ of life. This would he more appropriate if an individual were 
the object of address. Others understand it to mean, from the beginning 
of Toiir national existence, which supposes too exclusive a reference to the 
Jews in exile. Neither of these objections lies against the reference of the 
words to the beginning of the human race, or of the world itself, which is, 
moreover, favoured by the subsequent appeal to ^the creation. luniciii 
explains as an allusion to the cahhalah or Jewish tradition, and Hitzig 
likevuse thinks there is a twofold appeal to nature and tradition, or, as 
Galvin more scripturally states it, to the word and v/orks of God. But 
although this affords a good sense, it may perhaps be too great a refinement 
on the plain import of the words, wdiich would seem to refer simply to the 
testimony of external nature, and to mean that they wEo question the exist¬ 
ence or siipremacv of one God are without sxcuso, as Paul says, bocauso ths 
iudsible thingfi of him from the creation of the u'orld are clearly seen, heiny 
midersUml by the things that are made, to ivit, his eternal power and God- 
head. (Eom. i. 20. Compare Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 24.)—^In the last clause 
Geseniiis and most of the later writers connect the verb directly with the 
noun, as meaning, have you not considered (or hare you not understood) the 
foimiiitions of th7earth? ' Others, adhering to the Masoretic accents, which 
'forbid the immediate gi'ammaiieal conjunction of the verb and noun, prefix 
a preposition to the latter. Rave you not understood {from) the founda¬ 
tions of the earth? The particle thus supplied may either be a particle of 
time, as explained by Junius and Ewald {since the creation), or indicate the 
source of knowledge {from the creation), as explained by Calvin. The 
latter is more obvious and simple in itself, but the other is favoured by the 
parallelism, as is universally allowed to have a temporal meaning. 

Lowth's emendation of the text, by the actual insertion of the preposition, 
is superfluous, and therefore inadmissible.— 'Ey fliQ foundations of the earth 
we are not to understand a literal description of its structure, nor an allusion 
to the four elements of earth, air, fii'e, and wmter, upon which Kimehi here 
inserts a dissertation, but as a substitution of the concrete for the abstract, 
the foundations of the earth being put, by a natural and common figure, 
for its being founded, Ae. its creation. 

22, The {one) sitting on (or over) the circle of the earth, and its inha¬ 
bitants {are) as grasshojjpers (or locusts); the one spreading like a veil (or 
aiming) the heavens, afid he stretches them out like the tent to dwell in. The 
relative construction, he that sittetli, is substantially correct, but it is better 
to retain, as far as possible, the form of the original, as given above. The 
words may then be construed with the verb of existence understood, as in 
the English Yersion {it is he that sitteth), or with the last verb in the pre¬ 
ceding verse {have ye not considered the one sitting? &c.).—The circle of the 
earth may either mean the earth itself, or the heavens by which it is sur¬ 
mounted and encompassed, (Solomon Ben Melek, pfiq This 
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ospression has been urged with equal propriety by G-ill as a proof that the 
Prophet was acquainted with the true shape of the earth, and by Knobel as 
a proof that he had a false idea of the heavens. On the absurdity of such 
P- a parallel to this may be mentioned the 

• lemark ot Hendewerk, that God is here described as bearing just the same 
proportion to mankmd that the latter bear- to insects ! The same comparison 
occurs in Num. xm. 33. 3m is now commonly explained to mean a species 
of locust, which of course has no effect upon the point of the comparison, 
the essential idea being that of bestiohc (Galvin) or mlmita unhnnntia 
( Tio Ills). I • IS properly a fine cloth, here applied, asLowth supposes, to 
the awning spread over the open courts of oriental houses. It has been 
disiKited whether the last words of the verse mean for himself to dwell in, 
or tor man to dwell in. But they really form part, not of the direct 
description, but of the comparison, like a tent pitched for dwelling in, an 
Idea distinctly expressed in the translation both by Henderson (a dwdlimt 
tent) and Ewald {das Wolmzelt).-^'Xii]i this verse compare chaps, xlii. 5, 
xhv. 24; Job ix. 8; Ps. civ. 2. i i ? 

pie (one) hringbig (literally giving or putting) princes to nothing, 
m judges (or rulers) of the earth like eniptiness (or desolation) he has niacle. 
Not only nature but man, not only individuals but nations, not only na¬ 
tions but their rulers, are completely subject to the power of God. The 
Septiiagint understands as meaning so as to rule over nothin 
op cipyjtv), implying the loss of their authority. The Vulgate strangely 
renders secretoriim scrutatores, a version probably suggested by the 
Chaldee t?, a secret. 


24: Isepeven planted were ilieg, not even sown, not even rooted in the 
ground their stock, he just hreathed (or blew) upon them, and then 
uitheied, and a tvliipniid like the chaff shall take them up (or away). 
The Targum gives the sense of though Ahen Ezra and 

KimcH that of as if (1/^2), which last is adopted by Luther and Calvin. 
Gesemus and the later German writers all agree that the compound phrase 
has here the sense of scarcely, K by itself denotes accession, and may 
sometimes be expressed by yea or yes, sometimes by also or even. It is not 
impossible that in the present case the in one clause, and the correspond¬ 
ing oil in the other, were intended to connect the statements of this verse 
with the one before it.^ As if he had said, not only can God ultimately 
bring them to destruction, hut also when they are not yet planted, &c.; not 
only by slower and more potent means, but also by breathing on them. 
Another possible solution is that yes and no are here combined'' to express 
the idea of uncertainty, as if he had said, they are and are not sown, 
planted, &c., i,e, when they are scarcely sown, or when it is still doubtful 
whether they are sown. But perhaps the simplest and most natural con¬ 
struction is the one assumed above in the translation, where the phrase is 
taken as substantially equivalent to our not even, yielding the same sense 
in the end with the usual modern version scarcely. The future form which 
some give to the verbs is wholly arbitrary. He is describing the destruc¬ 
tion of the great ones of the earth as already effected; and even if the 
’pitoteis he prate r{ta p7''ophetica, there is no more need of giving them the 
future form in English than in Hebrew. The transition to the future in 
the last clause is analogous to that in ver 19, and has the same effect of 
shewing that the point of observation is an intermediate one between the 
beginning and the end of the destroying process. The essential meaning 
VOL. n. ^ 
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of the 'wliole verse is, that God can esth’pate tliem, not only in the end, 
but in a moment; not only in the height of their prosperity, hut long 
before have attained it. J. B. Michaclis supposes a particular allu¬ 
sion to the frequency with which the highest families became extinct, so 
that there is not now on earth a royal house which is the lineal representa¬ 
tive of any race that reigned in ancient times. It is possible, however, 
that the words may have reference to the national existence of Israel as a 
nation, the end of which, with the continued and more glorious existence of 
the church, independent of all naiional restrictions, may he said to con¬ 
stitute the great theme of these prophecies. 

25. And now io{wliow) luill ye liken me, and {to whom) shall I he equal f 
saith the Holy 07ie. He winds up his argument by coming hack to the 
triumphant challenge of vcr. 18. This repetition does not seem to have 
struck any one as indicating a strophical arrangement, aithoiigli such a 
conclusion wonld be quite as valid as in many other cases. The indirect 
construction of the second verb as a subjunctive {that I may or should he 
equal), altliough preferred by Luther, Calvin, and most modern writers, is 
much less simple in itself, and less consistent with the genius and usage of 
the language, than its strict translation as a future, continuing directly the 
interrogation of the other clause.—The epithet Holy is in this connection 
well explained by J. B. Michaelis as including ail that distinguishes be¬ 
tween God and his creatures, so that the antithesis is perfect. (Compare 
chap. vi. 3, voL i. page 147.) “ 

20.^ Lift tip on high your eyes and sec—who hath created these f-—(and 
who is) the {one) hringing out hy numher their host f—to all of them by 
name will he call-~^from abundance of might and {because) strong in pioiver 

not one/aileth (literally a man is not missed or found wanting). The 
same^ exhortation to lift up the eyes occurs elsewLere in Isaiah (chap, 
xxxvii. 28, xlix. 18, lx. 4.—The construction is not, see {him) who created 
these, or, see tvlio created these, bnt, as the accents indicate, see, behold, the 
heavens and the heavenly bodies, and then as a distinct interrogation, tclio 
created these f There is more doubt as to the question whether the 
following words continue the interrogation or contain the answer to it. In 
the former case, the senseis, Who created these? {who is) the (one) hringmg 
out, &c, In the latter case, If ho created these ? The {one) bringing out, 
kc. This last is favoured hy the analogy of chap, xli. 4, 26, xlii. 24, and 
other places, wLere a similar question is immediately succeeded by the 
answer. But in this ease such an answ^er would he almost unmeaning, 
since it would merely say that he wLo rules the heavenly bodies made 
them. It is much more natural to unclerstand the last clause as completing 
the^description.—To bring out is a military term, as appears from chap, 
xliii. 1/, and^2 Sam. v. 2. It is applied as here to the host of heaven in 
tioh. xxxviii. 82.—Instead of hy number, Zwingle and Henderson under¬ 
stand the phrase to mean in number, i. e. in great numbers, just as nb2 
means idth might or mightily. But the common explanation of the phmse 
as denoting order and arrangement is favoured not only by the military form 
of the whole description, but by the parallel expression *% name, which is 
not nsed^ to qualify the noun but the verb, and to shew in w'hat way the 
commaiicier of this mighty host exerts liis |)Ower, in what way he brings 
out and calls liis soldiers, viz., by number and byname. The reference of 
these clauses to the rising of the heavenly bodies makes them too specific, 
and eonfoiinds direct description with comparison. The sense is that the 
stars are like,,an army which its leader brings out and enumerates, the 
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, “Y .7 . ' ;* ^csemub and. otiieis as an abstract- 

wor^mVv nor required by the context, since the 

the sentLce 'Tt^i« T epithet to God, who is the sabject of 

sentence. It is an old and singular opinion that the strength here 

spoken of is that residing in the stars theinselres. muy also be 

regarded as a military phrase. The feminine form^ th^ saS ex! 
pr^ssion occurs m a ditferent i^lication, chap. x.xxiv. 10 (&! p! 3l!) 

If- wilt thou say, 0 Jacoh, and why (thus) speal\ 0 Israel f Ififf- 
c era «s my iray fmii Jehovah, and from my Qod my cause viiU pass (or is 
aiout to pass) away. The future verbs in this verse have been^ renLred 
nhet f f precise question asked by the Pro- 

buf„ L °h*f tf dost thou say, or why shouldek thou say, 

still sJd ,'hi -7 been said, was 

still said, and would be said again.—The two names of the patriarch are 

hme combined, as in many other cases, to describe his offspriug._ 7 f,V 7 ^e« 

is h^d ot neglected, or forgotten, in which last sense it 

s used belo-ii m chap. Ixv. 16. Iho same verb is applied in Gen. xsxi 
49 to persons who are absent from each other, and of course out of siaht' 
-May IS a common figure for the course of life, experience, or what the 
world calls fortune destiny or late.—The figure in the last clause is forensic, 
the idea being that oi a cause or suit dismissed, lost sight of, or neglected 
by the _ judge. Ihe expression is analogous to that in chap. i. 23, where 
It IS said of the unjust judges, that the cause of the widow does not come 
unto them or before them. (See p. 91.) The state of mind described is 
a sceptical despondency as to the fulfilment of God’s promises. Since this 
^omi of unbehef IS more or less familiar to the personal experience of believers 
m all ages, and the terms of the expostulation here are not restricted to 
any single period m the history of Israel, the grave conclusions drawn 
hj Glomus and Knobel with respect to the prevalence of an epicurean 
scepticism at tie period of the Babylonish exile, have an air of solemn 
*7 proofs of later date which they afford are “ hlce unto them ” 
28. Hast thou not known I hast thou not heard ? The God of eternity (oT 
everlasting God), Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, will not faint 

utrh^ ‘‘'^o parch {with respect) to Ms understanding. 

Most of the m^ern winters prefer Lowth’s construction, that Jehovah (is) 
tlw everlasting God; hut tins, by making several distinct propositions, im' 
pans the simplicity of the construction. The translation of the futures 
m the present or potential form (does not or cannot faint), though not 
eiToneou.s, is inadequate, since both these senses are included in the nro- 
misouous foim or future proper. _ That he will not faint or tire, implies 
suflioienUy in this case that he neither does nor can, while it expresses his 
unwillingness to do so. The ends of the earth is a common Hebrew phrase 
for Its limits and all that they include. The Septuagint makes the Pro¬ 
phet say that Jehovah_wiU not hunger (o6 ers„dei,).—Thk verse contains an 
answer to the unbelieving fears expressed in that before it, which ascribed 
to God an imperfection or infirmity with which he is not chargeable The 
last clause may either be a general assertion that he cannot leave his people 
unprotected through a want of understanding and of knowledge, or, as 
ilitzig-supposes,: a suggestion that his methods of proceeding, though in- 
gcrutable, are infinitely wise, and that the seeming inconsistency between 
„„ his words and deeds, far from arguing nnfaithfalness or weakness upon 
ms .part,.,does but piwe our incapacity to understand.or Mhom his pro- 
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forind designs. E?en supposing that the former is the strict sense of the 
words, the latter is implicitly contained in them. 

29. Giving to the famt (oitveary) strength^ and to the powerless might will 
he increase. He is not only strong in himself, but the giver of strength to 
others, or, to state it as an argument a fortimi, he who is the only source 
of strength to others must be strong himself, and able to fulfil his promises. 
—The construction is similar to that in vers, 22,^23, not excepting the 
transition from the participle to the finite verb. is not strictly a peri¬ 
phrasis for the present tense, as rendered in the English Yersion, but 
agrees with Jehovah as the subject of the preceding verse. The position 
of this word at the beginning and of the corresponding verb at the end of 
the verse is emphatic and climactic, the first meaning simply to give, the 
other to give more, or abundantly.—The Septuagint has, giving to the 
hungry strength, and to those that grieve not sorrow. 

30. And (yet) weary shall youths be and faint, and chosen (youths) shall 

bo weakened^ be weakened. There is here an obvious allusion to the terms 
of ver. 28. What is there denied of God is here affirmed, not only of men 
in general, but of the stoutest and most vigorous, aptly represented by the 
young men chosen for military service, which appears to be a better ex¬ 
planation of than the one given by Gesenius, viz. choice, or chosen, 

in reference to personal beauty. (Compare chap. ix. 16, vol. i. p. 216.) Eiirst, 
with still less probability, supposes the essential meaning to be that of 
growth or adolescence. That the prominent idea here conveyed is that of 
manly strength and vigour, is not questioned.—For the evidence that 
strictly means to grow weak or be weakened, see 1 Sam. ii. 4, Zeeh. 
xii. 8, and Gesenius’s Thesaurus, tom. ii. p. 720.—-The intensive repeti¬ 
tion of the verb may either be expressed by the addition of an adverb, as 
in the English Yersion (utterly fall), or retained in the translation as above. 

31. And (on the other hand) those waiting for Jehovah shall gain new 
strength; they shall raise the pinion like the eagles, they shall run and not 
he weary, they shall walk and not faint. The marked antithesis between 
this verse and that before it, justifies the use of hut in English, although 
not in the original is to wait for or expect, implying faith and patience. 
This is also the old English meaning of the phrase to wait upon, as applied 
to servants who await their master’s orders ; but in modern usage the idea 
of personal service or attendance has become predominant, so that the 
English phrase no longer represents the Hebrew one. Jehovah's waiters, 
which is Ewald’s bold and faithful version (Jalive's Harrer), would convey, 
if not a false, an inadequate idea to the English reader. The class of 
persons meant to be described are those who shew their confidence in God’s 
ability and wiUingness to execute his promises, by patiently awaiting their 
fulfilment. The restriction of these words to the exiles in Babylon is 
entirely gratuitous. Although applicable, as a general proposition, to that 
case among others, they admit of a more direct and striking application to 
the ease of those who under the old dispensation kept its end in view, and 
still ‘‘ waited for the consolation of Israel,” and ‘^looked for redemption in 
Jerusalem ” (Luke i. 25, 38).—The phrase translated they shall gain new 
strength properly means they shaU exchange strength; but the usage of the 
verb determines its specific meaning to be that of changing for the better 
or improving. The sense is therefore correctly given in the English Yer¬ 
sion (they shall renew their strength). —Of the next phrase there are three 
distiiiet interpretations. 1. The English Bible folIowsLutherinexplam- 
ing_^,'*5byjl^as_^the future Kal, and as a qualifying noun, equivalent to the 
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ablative of instrument in Latin (they shall mount up with wings). This 
construction is also adopted by Junius, Cocceius, Vitringa, Augusti, Hen¬ 
derson, and Barnes. 2. The second opinion is expressed in Lowth’s trans¬ 
lation : they shall put forth Jresh feathers like the moulting eagle., Tbe 
reference is then to the ancient belief of the eagle’s great longevity, and of 
its frequently renewing its youth (Ps. ciii. 5). The rabbinical tradition, 
as recorded by Saadias, is, that the eagle, at the end of every tenth year, 
soars so near the sun as to be scorched and cast into the sea, from which 
it then emerges with fresh plumage, till at the end of the tenth decade, or 
a century complete, it sinks to rise no more. This explanation of the 
phrase before us is given not only by the Septuagint (<jrs^o^u 53 croy/ 5 '/y), and 
the Vulgate (assument pennas), but by the Targum and Peshito, although 
more obscurely. In later times it is approved by Grotius, Clerieus, J. I). 
Michaelis, itosenmuller, Ewald, and De Wette. The principal objections 
to it are, that has nowhere else the sense of putting forth (although 
the root does sometimes mean to sprout or grow), and that does not 
denote feathers in general, but a wing-feather or a ’pinion in particular. 
3. A third construction, simpler than the first, and more agreeable to 
usage than the second, gives the verb its ordinary sense of causing to ascend 
or raising, and the noun its proper sense of pinion, and connects the two 
directly as a transitive verb and its object, they shall raise the pinion (or 
the wing) like the eagles. This construction is adopted by Calvin, Hensler, 
Gesenius, Maurer, Hitzig, Umbreit, Hendewerk, and Knobel; and, though 
charged by Beck with enormous flatness, is even more poetical than that 
which supposes an allusion, not to the soaring, but the moulting of the 
eagle. In the last clause the verbs and are introduced together for 
the third time in a beautiful antithesis. In ver, 28 they are applied to 
Jehovah, in ver. 80 to the strongest and most vigorous of men, as they are 
in themselves, and here to the waiters for Jehovah, the believers in his pro¬ 
mises, who glory in infirmity that his strength may be made perfect in their 
weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9).—Knobel’s comment on this promise is charac¬ 
teristic of his age and school. After condescendingly shewing that the 
thonght is a correct one (der Gedanke ist richtig)^ he explains himself by 
saying, that trust in divine help does increase the natural powers, and that 
this effect is viewed by the pious writer (i. e. Isaiah) as a direct gift 
of God in requital of the confidence reposed in him. All this, though 
absolutely true, is relatively false, so far as it implies superiority in point 
of elevation and enlargement, on the part of the expounder as imagining 
himself to be more than a prophet (Luke xi. 9), 


CHAPTEE XLI. 


Until the ends of Israel’s national existence are accomplished, that 
existence must continue pn spite of hostile nations and their gods, who 
shall all perish sooner than the chosen people, vers. 1-16. However 
feeble Israel may be in himself, Jehovah will protect him, and raise up the 
necessary instruments for his deliverance and triumph, vers. 17-29. 

1 . Be silent to me, 0 islands^ and the nations shall gain new strength ; 
they shall approach^ then shall they speak, together to the jadgment-seat will 
we draw near. Having proved the impotence of idols in a direct address 
to Israel, Jehovah now summons the idolaters themselves to enter into 
controversy with him. The restriction of islands here to certain parts of 
Europe and Asia seems preposterous. The challenge is a general one 
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directed to the whole heathen world, and islands is a ^ 

lands or at the most tor maritime lands or sea-coasts, hihnce m 
neetion implies attention or the fact of listening, which is ^ 

31/ The imperative form at the beginning gives animpoiatiVo sen 
Hkewise to the future! which might therefore ^rans ated W ^ W 
&e. There is an obvious allusion m the first clause to the ® 

xl. 31. As if he had said : they that hope m Jebovan 
strength ; let those who refuse, renew iheirs as they can Ih p. 
then makes the passage more gi-aphic by bringing f^°XItion 

successive steps of the process. This seems to “ 

of DS£l9 as a local rather than an abstract noun. The 
forensic figure is applied to eoutentiou between God and ^ 

19 ss. 82). Lowth's paraphrase of this verse is more than ns ^ 1 ° j- 
and'diutod: e.q. let the distant nations repair to me with new force of 
Srf . . . .ietnsemer into solemn debate. The same writer reads 

liynnn on the authority of the Septuagint 

same mistake occurs in Zeph. iii. 17. But the Hiphil o ^ ^ ^ ^ 

elsewhere, and the common test is conhrmod by Aquila (/«?>.effa..) < 
Symmachus {siXr.mTs), as well as by the other ancient ,, 

'1. Who hath raised up (or awakened)from the east? SujUeousn. 
shall call Mm to its foot ; it shall give nations hejorehm, 
tread rcpore Icings; it shall give (them) as dust to hs “.f 

stuhUetohis loio. The simplest eonstruotion ot the fast clause is tha 
which assumes an abrupt transition from the form of 
of prediction. The speaker, as it were, interrupts fas own T’^^stim befoie 
it is complete in order to supply what must otherwise be presupposed. 
Instead of going on to ask who brought the event to pass, he _ 

describe the event itself. The same sense is obtained, hut with a chan a 
of form, by suppiving a relative and oontimimg tne mtei-TOgation. mo 
raised up from the east [him ichom) righteousness, &c. The old construction, 
which makes riqhteousness the object of the verb, and regards it as an ab¬ 
stract used for a concrete (righteousness ioi-righteous one), is wholly arbitraiy 
and at yariance with the Masoretic accents. Gesemus and the later uci- 
man writers understand tie clause to mean whom victory meets at every step. 
This new sense of P7>’ is entirely gratuitous, and violates the fundamental 
laws of lexicography, by multiplying senses without any necessity ana con- 
founding tlie definition of a term \-vdtii its application. Here and _elsewiiere 
.means tlie rigMeousness of God as manifested in Ms pro\ndenee, Ms 
dealings with his people and their enemies. (See^cliap. i. 27, vol. i. p. dd.) 
Because it suggests, in such connections, the idea of its consequences 
or effects, it no more follows that this is the proper meaning ot the wmrU, 
than that wrath means suffering, because the wrath of God causes the sut- 
ferings of the guilty. Aiiother objection tO;dliis Tersion of the clause is its 
giving ^7? usual sense of meet, and that of at every dep, 

which is certainly not justified by the obscure and dubious analogy ol Gen. 
XXX. 30, especially wMen taken in connection wdth the usage of the same 
phrase elsewhere to mean in the footsteps, train, suite, or retinue oi any 
om. (See 1 Sam. xxv. 42 ; Job xvin. 11; Hab. iii. 5.) In his lexicons, 
Gesemus admits the idea to be that of following, and actually introduces 
that verb into the clause, a yirtual concession that his own translation oi 
is at variance not only with usage but the context. To call to ones 
folik a Hebrew idiom for calling to one’s service, or summoning to take a 
place among one’s followers. This act is here ascribed to the divipe right- 


eolisiiess as a personified attribute. Tlie other terbs may agree with tho 
same subject or directly with Jehovah.—In the last danse G-eseniiis and 
the later Germans make the suffixes eoikctive, and by Ms swordyMs bote^ 
understand the sword and bow of the nations or their kings. As the modern 
%Yriters are so much accustomed to rcyect the old interpretations with con¬ 
tempt, it may not be amiss to mention hero, that this construction is as old 
as Khnclii, and that it is set aside by Yitringa as an es^ositio wolenta qim 
nihil semi prqfert. The eiiallage of number is in fact too violent to be 
assumed without necessitjn Yitringa himself supposes tho sword and bow 
to bo those of the conc|ueror, and to be described as like dust or chaff in 
rapidity of motion. But the image, which is that of dust or cliafi’ diiven 
by the wind, is always used elsewhere in a passive and unfavourable sense, 
never as expressive of activity or energy. On the whole, there seems to 
be no construction more free from objection than the old one of the Eng¬ 
lish Yersion, the Targum and the Yiilgate, which gives the same sense, 
the same subject, and the same object as in the preceding danse. Tho 
difiiculty which arises from supposing an ellipsis of the preposition belore 
sivord and howy may be removed by taking these words as adverbial or quali¬ 
fying nouns, a Hebrew idiom of constant occurrence. Ibis const ruction 
„ becomes still more natural it we understand the clause to mean that he 
*makes the enemy like dust or cliaif with or by means of his sword and bow. 
In that case, the verb may be construed either with Hinj or the con¬ 
queror himself. The construction may be rendered clearer by restoring 
the Hebrew collocation. Kings he shall sid)dii^e {and) shall make like dust 
(loith) his siuonl and like driven chaff (with) his bow.—The explanation of 
the futures as preterites is wholly arbitrary, and even the descriptive present 
appears inadmissible when the strict sense is so ^ perfectly appropriate.— 
The question, whose appearance is predicted in this verse, has been always 
a subject of dispute. Eusebius, Theodoret, and Procopius understand it as 
describing the triumphs of the true religion, or the gospel, here called 
righteousness. G}Tii and Jerome apply it to the Lord Jesus Christ Mmselh- 
as the Biighteous One, or the Lord our Higiiteousness. Cocceius stands 
alone in Ms application of the verse to the apostle Paul. The Jews make 
Abraham the subject of the passage, excepting Aben Ezra, who, vith Yit¬ 
ringa and all the latest writers, understands it as a prophecy of C}’rus. The 
inappropriateness of the terms employed to our Saviour^or the gospel, to 
Abraham or Paul, is almost self-evident, and equally clear is its appropriate¬ 
ness to the case of Cyrus. The argument in favour of the latter applica¬ 
tion, drawm from the analogy of chaps, xlv. 1, xlvi. 11, is less conclusive, 
because he is there expressly named. The truth appears to be that this is 
a more general intimation of a great eventful movement from the East, 
which is afterwards repeated with specific reference to Gyrus and his con¬ 
quests. It might even be siipppsed without absurdity that there is here an 
.allusion to the general progress of the human race, of conquest,: civilization, 
and religion, from the East to the "West. Unibreit supposes a specific 
reference to the course of the sun, from which the name of Cyrus was de¬ 
rived, as wm shall see. ^ t t 

3. Ee shall pursue them; he shall pass (in) peace (or safety); a path inth 
Ms feet he shall not go'. There is the same objection here as in the preced¬ 
ing verse to the explanation of the verbs as preterites ; but most interpre¬ 
ters, not content with this, make the future in the last clause a pluperteet 
(the way that he had not gone with his feet). This method of translation 
involves the whole subject in uncertainty. If the past and the iutm'e. 
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senses maj be intercbanged at pleasure and witliont necessity, tbe interpre¬ 
ter may make tlie antlior say \Yliat bo pleases. In tbe case before us, J. 
B. Michaelis adheres to'^tbe proper future sense, and explains tbe clause to 
mean tliat be shall not have occasion to retrace bis steps. But as tbis, 
like tbe common explanation before mentioned, leaves tbe pbrase with lus 
fed pleonastic and unmeaning, tbe preference is due to Ewald’s supposition 
that tbe clause describes tbe swiftness of bis motions, as flying rather than 
walking on foot. This, which would be natural and striking, even in itself 
considered, is confirmed by the analogy of Daniel viii. 5, where we read 
that iin ke-goai came from ike iveM on thejace of the whole earthy and touched 
mt the ground. 

4. hath wrought and done it, calling the generations from tlie begin¬ 
ning ? I Jehovah, the Jirst and tvith the Iast„ I (am) he. Another con¬ 
struction of the verse, preferred by tbe latest writers, includes tbe last part 
of the first clause in answer to tbe question. Who hath wrought andj done 
it f Me that callet'h the generations, &c. But besides tbe unequal distribu¬ 
tion of tbe verso which thus arises, tbis construction makes tbe answer 
speak of God both in tbe first and second person, and gives to tbe indefi¬ 
nite the sense of tbe emphatic neither of which departures from 
tbe miis hqiiendi, tlioiigb admissible in case of necessity, ought to be^ 
assumed without it,— GuUmg the geneTcit-mis may either mean calling them 
into existence or proclaiming them, i. e. predicting them; probably the 
latter, since the event itself, although it proved a superhuman agency, did 
not prove it to be that of Jehovah, which could only be established by tbe 
fulfilment of predictions uttered in his name. With the last, does not 
simply mean the last, which is the form employed in chap. xli. 21-25, xlvi. 
8 - 10 , but coexistent with the last, a mode of expression'which^would seem 
to imply that although Jehovah existed before all other beings, he will not 
outlast them all. is explained by some, of the older writers as 

meaiiing I am God ; by the latest, 2 am the same {i.e. unchangeable); but 
the simplest construction is the common one, I am he, i. e. the being to 
whom the interrogation has respect, I am he ivlio he has wrought and done it. 

5. The isles have seen it and are afraid, the ends of the earth tremble; they 
have approached and come. Some regard this as a description of the eflect 
produced by the foregoing argument, but others as a part of the argument 
itself, drawn from the €4ect of the appearance of the person mentioned in 
ver. 2, As an instance of the length to w’hich specific historical interpreta¬ 
tion can be carried by the new as well as by the old school of interpreters, 
it may be mentioned that Hendew'erk, with the first book of Herodotus 
before him, explains islands here to mean the Greek states in the west of 
Asia Minor,—their approach,—the message which they sent to Cyrus after 
the defeat of Creesus,—the mutual encouragement described in the next 
verse,—the deliberations of the Panionion! All this, how^ever, he supposes 
to be here described, not by a prophet in the proper sense, but by a con¬ 
temporary waiter. 

6 . A wan Ms neighbour {i.e, one another) they icill help, and to Jm 
brother (one) inli say, Be strong! This general description is then filled 
up, or carried out into detail in the next verse, both containing a sarcastic 
description of the vain appeal of the idolaters to the protection of their 

^tutelary deities. 

7. the carver has slrengilumed the gilder, the smoother with the ham- 
the smiter on the anvil; he says (or is saying) of the solder, It is 

good; and he has strengthened it leith nails; it shall not he moved. The 
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sarcasm consists in making tlio idolaters dependent upon idols, wkicli are 
themselves dependent upon common workmen and the most trivial mecha¬ 
nical operations for their form and their stability. Hence the particular 
enumeration of the difierent artificers employed in the manufacture of these 
deities. J. D. Miehaelis explains 12^3 D^h to mean the treader on the 
bellows, i.e, the bellows-biov^er.—The text of the English Yersion has, it 
is ready for the soldering; but the other construction is now universally 
adopted. The last clause implies that the strength of the idol is not in 
itself, but in the nails that keep it in its place, or hold its parts together. 

8. And thou Israel my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed oj 
Abraham my friend. The promment idea is still that of the contrast be- 
tvreen Israel as the people of God, and the heathen as his enemies. The 
insertion of the substantive verb in the first clause, thou art Israel my 
servant (Yitringa), or thou Israel art my servant (English Yersion), is un¬ 
necessary. This whole verse with the next may he understood as a 
description of the object of address, or of the person to whom the exhorta¬ 
tion in ver. 10 is directed. The two names of Jacob are again combined 
in application to his progeny. The race is described as God s servant and 
his elect, or, combining the two characters, his chosen servant, chosen to 
be bis servant. Yitringa understands this last term as including the 
idea of a worshipper or votary ; and Hitzig compares it with Abdastartiis, 
a servant of Astarte, and the favourite Arabic name Abdallah or a wor¬ 
shipper of Allah.—The people are here described not only as the sons^ 
of Jacob, hut of Abraham. cannot of itself denote an object of 

divine love, as it is explained in the Septuagint (ov hydcrnca), nor can it be 
both active 'and passive, amans and amatus, as Yitringa supposes. ^ The 
latter idea is implied but not expressed. The same honourable title is be¬ 
stowed on Abraham in 2 Ghron. xx. 7: James ii. 23, and in the common 
parlance of the Ai\abs, by whom he is usually styled the friend 

of God, or absolutely, the Friend. 

9. Thou vjhom I have grasped from the ends of the earth, and from its 
joints (or sides) have called thee, and said to thee, My servant {art) thou 
I have chosen thee and not rejected thee. The description of the object of 
address is still continued. The essential idea here^ expressed is that of 
election and separation from the rest of men, a bringing near of those who 
were afiir off. Interpreters have needlessly disputed whether the vocation 
of Israel in Abraham, or at the exodus, is here particularly meant; since 
both are really included in a general description ot the calling and election 
of the people. The objection that Israel distinguished from Abraham in 
ver. 8, is of no weight except against the supposition (it maintained ^by 
any) that Abraham himself is here the object of address. The application 
of analogous expressions to the exodus trom Egypt, in Dent, xxxix. 10; 
Ezek. XX. 5, only proves that this was one of the great crises or junctures 
in the progress of the people, at which their election or vocation was de¬ 
clared, and as it were renewed. The question in what sense ^ Egypt could 
be called the ends of tbe earth, is as trilling as tbe^ answer which some give 
it, that it was remote from Babylon. The phrase^in question is a common 
idiomatic expression for remoteness, often used without reference to parti¬ 
cular localities (see chap. v. 26, xiii. 2). The idea m^nt to be conveyed 
is identical with that expressed by Paul when he says (Eph. ii. 18), ot 
fsoTi ficcxodv s'yyvs The translation I have taken is inace- 

quate, tbe Hebrew verb meaning to holdfast, and the ideaot removal being 
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rather implied than expressed. The parallel expression is ex¬ 

plained Gesenins from the analogy of sicZe, by Maurer from that of 

a joint, which seems to be also presupposed in the version of Sym- 
machns The rabbinical interpretation, chief mm, is founded on 

the analogy of Exod. xxiv. 11. Some of the Je'vGsh writers understand tP 
as meaning in spite of, others in preference to, but both without authority.— 
Lowth’s translation of as a future is entirely arbitrary, and over¬ 

looks the peculiar Hebrew idiom of saying the same thing positively and 
negatively. (See chap. hi. 9, vol. i. p. 114.) 

10. Fear thou not, for I [am) with thee; hoh not around, for I (am) thy 

God; I have sirengthensd ihee, yea I have helped thee, yea, I have upheld 
thee with my right hand of righteousness. This may be regarded as the 
conclusion of the sentence beginning in ver. 8, as the address to which the 
two preceding verses are an introduction.—Vitriiiga derives VBPB from 
Ewald makes it an orthographical variation of (Gen. xxiv.^ 21). 

Geseniiis and most other modern writers make it the Hithpael of and 
explain it to mean, do not look around fearfully as if for help. Hitzig 
compares it with the Homeric verb rrwirraho ).—The which might he 

rendered nay more, seems to give the last clause the form of a climax, 
although such a progression cannot easily be traced in the thoughts. The 
English Yersion, which adheres to the strict translation of the preterites in 
ver. 9, here gratuitously employs the future form, which wholly changes the 
complexion of the sentence. It is not a simple promise, but a reference to 
w’hat God had akeady done and might therefore be expected to do again. 
The present form employed by Rosenmuiler {corrohoro te) is less objection¬ 
able than the future, but in no respect preferable to the strict translation.— 
Equally arbitrary is the introduction by the later Germans of their favourite 
idea that in these prophecies means prosperity or success, whereas it 
does not even suggest that notion, except so far as it flows from the right¬ 
eousness of God as an eifect from its cause. Hitzig’s translation gracious 
arm is at once a departure from the old and the new interpretation. It is 
not even necessary to assume with Lowth that here denotes the faith¬ 
fulness oi God, and to translate accordingly my faithful right hand. The 
true sense is the strict one of righteousness or justice, the appeal to which 
in such connections has already been explained. (See above, on ver, 2.) 
The right hand of my righteousness supposes the attribute to be personified; 
a supposition ’which may be avoided by referring the suffix to the whole 
complex phrase, my right hand of righteousness or just right hand .—As 
specimens of ultra-specific exposition, without any foundation in the text, 
it may be mentioned that Knobei understands this as an exhortation to the 
Jewdsii exiles not to be afraid of Cyras. 

11. Lo, ashamed and confounded shall he all those incensed (or inflamed) 
against thee; they shall he as nothing (or as though they luere not), and 
destroyed sJudl be thy men of strife (or they that strive with thee). Not only 
shall Israel himself escape, but his enemies shall perish. To be ashamed 
and confounded, here as usual, includes the frustration of their plans and 
disappointment of their hopes. On the meaning of as nothing, see above, 
p. 108. The constnietioii of the phrase thy men of strife^ is the same as 
that of my right hand of righteousness in ver. 10. 

12. Ihou shalt seek them and not find them, thy men of quarrel; they 
shall he as nothing and as nought, thy men of toar, {i. e. they who quarrelled 
and made war with thee). The first clause contains a common Hebrew 
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figure for complete disappearance and destruction. (See Ps. xxxrii, 86; 
Jer. 1. 20; Amosviii. 12; Hos. y. 6 ). strictly denote non¬ 

existence and annihilation. (See above, on chap. xL 17). 

18. For J, Jehovah thij (J-od, (ani) holding f(%st thy right hand; die {one) 
saying to thee. Fear not, I have helped thee, i. e, I, who command thee not 
to fear, have already helped thee, or secured thy safety. J. 1). Michael,is 
gives P7PP the causative sense of strengthening; hut this sense is rare, 
except in a few of the later books, and the other is recommended here, 
not only by the general agreement of interpreters, hut by the aiialogT of 
ver. 9. 

14. Fear not, thou worm Jacob and ye men of Israel; I have helped thee, 

saith Jehovah, and tJiy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel, The same eii- 
coimagement is here repeated, but with a direct contrast between Israel’s 
weakness and the strength of G-od.—The feminine form of the verb has 
reference to that of the noun This epithet expresses not merely 

the contempt of others, as in Ps. xxii. 7, iiiiicii less the Babylonian 
oppression of the Jews, as J. H. Miehaelis and others think, but the 
real meanness and unworthiness of man, as in Job xxv. 6. As the 
parallelism seems to require an analogous expression of contempt in the 
next clause, some eitlier read bnp {dead men) with Aqiiiia (rsJ-s^rsJ), 
Theodotioii (yszgo/), and Jerome (gn? imrtid estis ex Israel), or regard irf? 
as a modification of that word denoting mortals. Yitringa and Hitzig gain 
the same end by explaining it as an ellipsis for ^np, men of numher, 
i. e. few men, Ps. cv. 12. So the Septiiagint has orjyosrtg, but omits tvonn 
altogether. Evfald completes the parallelism in a very summary manner, 
by reading and translating it yehrammtes Israel. Maurer, on 

the other hand, discovers that the paraileiism is not always perfect, and 
.advises the reader to translate it boldly {redds inlrepide) men of Israel, 
which seems to be the simplest and most obvious course, leaving the acces- 
’ sorjidea nf fewness or weakness to suggest itself.—The word redemner, 
would suggest to a Hebrew reader the ideas of a near kinsman (Lev. xxv. 
24, 25) and of deliverance from bondage by the payment of a ransom. Its 
highest application occurs here and in Job xix. 25. The reference to the 
Son of God, although it might not be perceptible of old, is now rendered 
necessary by the knowledge that this act, even under the old dispensation, 
is alw’ays referred to the same person of the Trinity. The siibstitutioii of 
the future for the preterite by the English and some other Yersioiis has 
already been seen to be gratuitous and arbitrary; 

15. Behold I have placed thee for (b e. appointed thee to be, or changed 
thee into) a threshing-sledge, sharp, new, possessed of teeth (or edges); thou 
shalt thresh mountains and heat {them) small, and hills like the chaff slialt 
thou place (or make). The erroneous idea that he simply promises to fur¬ 
nish Israel with the means of threshing mountains, has arisen from the 
equivocal language of the English Yersion, I will make thee, which may 
either mean, I will make for thee, or will make thee to become, whereas the 
last sense only can by any possibility be put upon the Hebrew, as literally 
translated above. The oriental threshing machine is sometimes a sledge of 
thick planks .'.armed with iron or sharp stones, sometimes a system of rough 
rollers joined together like a sledge or dray. Both kinds are,;dragged over 
.the grain by oxen. .(.See Eobinson’s Palestine, iii. ,p. 143.)—PB'5 is pro- 

' perlj to crush, pound fine, or pulverize; strictly denotes mouths; 

but like the primitive noun from which it is derived, it is sometimes applied 
to the edge of a sharp instrument, perhaps in allusion to the figure of 
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deTOuricg. Here ii signifies the edges, blades, or teeth, with which the 
threshing-w’ain is armed. The reduplicated form is supposed to denote the 
number of such parts bj Ewald [Hekpikig) and Knobel (vielschneidig)- 
The literal sense of is possessor, owner. There seems to be no groimd 
for the common assumption that hills and mountains are specific emblems | 
here for States or gOTeriiments. The image presented is the strange but 
strong one of a down-trodden worm reducing hills to powder, the essential 1 
idea being that of a wx^ak and helpless object overcoming the most dispro- * 
portioiiate obstacles, by strength derived from another. 

16, Thou shall fan (or luinnotv) them^ and a wind shall taJce them npr 
and a winrhoind shall scatter them, and thou slialt joy in Jehovah^ in the 
Holy One of Israel shall thou least (or glory). The figure of the preced¬ 
ing verse is here carried out and completed. The mountains, having been 
completely threshed, are winnowed, in the usual oriental mode, by being 
throvrn to the wind. Israel, on the other hand, is safe, not through his 
own strength but in that of his protector, in ivliom^ i. e. in his relation to 
whom, he finds his highest happiness and honour. The writer’s main de¬ 
sign is evidently still to exhibit the contrast between God and his people 
on the one hand, and the idols and their people on the other. 

17. The suffering and the poor (are) seeking water, and it is not (there is- 
none ); their tongue with thirst is parched. I Jehovah will hear (or answer) 
them, {!) the God of Israel will not forsake them. The first clause describes 
the need of a divine interposition, the last the interposition itself. The 
images are so unlike those of the foregoing verse that they might seem to- 
be unconnected, but for the fact that the whole passage is entirely meia- 
phorieal. Thirst is a natural and common metaphor for suffering. Those 
w^ho restrict the verse to the Babylonish exile are divided on the question 
whether it literally describes the hardships of the journey through the wilder¬ 
ness, or metaphorically those of the captivity itself. Both suppositions are 
entirely arbitrary, since there is nothing in the text or context to deprive the 
passage of its genuine and full sense as a general promise, tantamount to 
saying, l\Tien my people feel their need, I will be present to supply it. 
Such a promise those in exile could not fail to find appropriate in their case; 
hut it is equally appropriate in others, and especially to the glorious deliver¬ 
ance of the church from the fetters of the old economy, is not to hear 
in general, but to hear prayer in a favourable sense, to answer it. The 
conditional turn given to the sentence in our v’^ersion {when the poor and 
needy seek, &c.) is substantially correct, but a needless departure from the 
form of the original. 

18. J will open upon hare hills streams, and in the midst of valleys foun¬ 
tains; 1 will place the desert for (Le. convert it into) a pool of ivater, and a 
dry land for (or into) springs of tcater. The same figure for entire and 
joyful change oceup in chap. xxx. 25, and chap. xxxv. 7, and with its op¬ 
posite ^or converse m Ps. evii. 88, 85. It is now commonly admitted that 
073 ^ includes the idea of barrenness or nakedness. Compare fi’om the 
same root (chap, xiii. 2). 

19, I will give in the wilder7iess cedar, acacia, and myrtle, and oil-tree ; 
I wdl place in the desert fir, pine, aiid box together. The main idea, com¬ 
mon to all explanation of this verse, is that of trees growing where they 
never grew before. It is comparatively unimportant therefore to identify 
the species, although J. I). Micbaelis supposes them to have been selected 
because such as do not naturally grow together. With respect to the 
cedar and the mvTtlc there is no doubt. Vitringa regards (which has 
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no and before it) as an epithet of t.ps, and translates it cedrus prmstan- 

Ussviiia. Since Lowth, howeyer, it has been commonly regarded as the 
Hebrew name of the acacia, a thorny tree growing in Arabia and Ef:?vi)t 
(See Robinson’s Palestine, yoL ii. p. B49 ).^Bt the oil-tree is moanrtiie 
oleaster or wild oliYe, as distinguished from the m or cultivated tree of the 
same species. For the different explanations of see yoL i. p. 290. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest authorities, is neither the j)iiie, the elm, nor the 
plane-tree, but the ilex, holni, or hard oak, so called from in'J to endure or 
last. By the same writers is understood to be a species of the cedar of 
Liebaiion, so called from its erectness and loftiness. 

20. fhat they may see, and know, and consider, and understand together, 

that the^ hand of Jehovah hath done this, and the Holy One of Israd hath 
cieated jt. The verbs in the first clause may refer to men in general, or to 
those immedmteiy concerned as subjects or spectators of the change de- 
sciibed. they may place, seems to be an elliptical expression ibr 

27 may jjlace their heart, i. e. apply their mind, or give attention. 

There is no need of introducing 2h into the text, as Lowth does, since the 
very same ellipsis has been pointed out by Kocher in Judges xix. BO, Still 
less ground is there to amend the text with Houbigaiit by reading 
{may be astonished ).—There is a climax in the last clause : he has not only 
done it but created it, i. e. produced a new effect by the exertion of almifdity 
pov’er. ® 

21. Present your cause (literally bring it near or cause it to approach, i. e. 
into the presence of the judge), saitli Jehovah; bring forward your defences 
(or strong reasons), saith the king of Jacob. The Septuagint changes the whole 
meaning of the sentence, by making it a simple affirmation {your judgment 
draweth near ).—Jerome applies the last clause to their idols : accedant 
idola vestra gum piitatis essefortissima. But most interpreters refer it to 
the arguments by which they were to maintain their cause. The metaphor 
is commonly supposed to be that of bulwarks or entrenchments ; but this, 
as Knobel has observed, is hardly consistent wuth the call to bring them 
forward. It is better therefore to give the word its wider sense of stren<^th 
or strong thing. 

22. They shall bring forward (or let them brmg forward) and shew forth 
to us ihe {things) which are to happen; the former things', what they were, 
shew forth, mid we will set our heart (apply our mind, or pay attention to 
them), ancl know their issue; or {else) the coming (events) make us to hear. 
The prescience of future events is here appealed‘to as a test of divinity. 
(Compare Bent, xviii. 22, Jer. xxviii. 9, and chap, xliii. 12, below). 
"Vitringa, Bowth, and others, understand by former things a proximate 
iiitiirity; but the antithesis between this and coming things shews that the 
former must mean prophecies already fulfilled, or at least already published. 
They are requhed to demonstrate their foreknowledge, either by shewing 
that they had predicted something, or by doing it now. KnobeFs question 
whether we and us mean God alone or God and the Prophet together, is not 
in the best taste or particularly reasonable, since the whole idea which the 
text conveys is that of two contending parties at a judgment-seat. They 
means the party of the false gods and their worshippers, we that of Jehovah 
and his people. 

23. Shew forth the {things) to come hereafter, and we will knoio that ye 
are gods ; yes, ye shall do good or evil, and we will look about and see toge¬ 
ther. The subjunctive construction, that we may know, gives the sense of 
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tlie oiigmal, but with a needless change of form. The same remark applies 
to ihe imperative translation of the futures in the nest clause {do good, do 
evil). The use of the disjunctive, on the other hand, is rendered almost 
iiiiavoidabie hj an entire difierence of idiom, the Hebrews constantly em¬ 
ploying and where or in English seems essential to the sense. The verbs 
ill this clause are stric% and distinctly iinclerstood by Yitringa, as relating 
to the rew’arcl of worshippers and the punishment of enemies, Henderson 
explains the clause as challenging the false gods to perform a miracle. But 
most interpreters retain the idiomatic meaning of the same expressions else¬ 
where, namely, that of doing anything whatever, good or bad. (See Jer. x. 5, 
Zeph. i. 12.) Lowth and Henderson understand as denoting terror, 

and change the. pointing so as to derive the following verb from to fear. 
Geseniiis makes the former verb synonymous with (2 Kings, xiv. 8), 

let ns look one another in the face, i. e. confront one another in dispute or 
battle. It is miich more probable, however,' that the word has the same 
sense as in ver. 10 above, where it seems to express the act of looking 
round or about upon those present, in that case with the secondary notion 
of alarm (as looking round for help), but in this case with that of inspec¬ 
tion or consideration {^xe will look about us). Hitzig refers the wnrd loge- 
iher to the two acts wHich the verbs express ; but it is much more natural 
to imderstandpt as denoting that the two contending parties unite in the 
same act. 

24. Lo, ye are of iwAiing (or less than nothing) (indyonr ivork of novght 
(or less than nc-ught) ; an ahomination {is he that) chooseth (or nill choose) 
you. This is the conclusion drawn from their failure or refusal to accept 
the challenge, and to furnish the required proof of their deity. For the 
iiieaniiig of see above, on chap. xi. 17. The parallel term is re¬ 
garded by some of the Rabbins as synonymous with {worse than a 
riper) ; hut the context requires an expression not of quality but of non¬ 
entity. Solomon Ben Melek makes it a svnonvme of Yitringa an 
orthographical variation of the same; either of which is better than the sup¬ 
position now' most commonly adopted of an error in the text, the retention 
of which, even supposing its occurrence, it would not be very easy to account 
for. August! and Hitzig understand the phrase to mean of nothing or 
helonging to nothing, wiiicli Knobei explains as tantamount to saying that 
they had no work, or in other words, that they could do nothing.—nSglB 
is a strong expression often used to describe an object of religious abhor¬ 
rence. On the choosing of gods, compare Judges v. 8. 

25. I hare raised vjj (one) from the north, and he has come ; from the 
rising of the smi shall lie call upon my name ; and he shall come upon princes 
as upon mortar, and as a potter freadeih clay. This is correctly understood 
by Knohel as a specific application of the general conclusion in ver. 24. If 
the gods of the heathen could do absolutely nothing, it was impossible that 
they should be the authors of any one remarkable event, and especially of 
that on vrhicii the Prophet has his eye. The expressions are remarkably 
similar io those in ver. 2, so that the Prophet may be here said to resume 
the train of thought which had been interrupted at the end of ver. 4. 
Having taken occasion to describe the efiect of the event foretold upon the 
w'orshippers of idols, and from that to shew^ the impotence of the gods 
themselves, he retiiims to the event which he had been describing, and . con¬ 
tinues his description. As before, he takes his stand at an intermediate 
point between the beginning and the end of the whole process, as appears 
from the successive introduction of the preterite and futme. This peculiar 
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feature of the passage is obscured if not effaced by rendering them ail alihe, 
or by arbitrarily distinguishing between the tense of and nKJ. 

With the single substitution of he luu come for he shall" come^ the common 
Tersion is entirely correct. The mention of the north and east together 
has been variousl}" explained. Jerome and Luther understand the clause 
to mean, that he ^Yas called from the north, but came fom the east. 
Eusebius, Cyril, and Jerome refer the first clause to the nations, and the 
lust to Christ, which is entirely gratuitous. Calvin refers the first to the 
Chaldees and the last to Cjtus, which is better, but still arbdtrary.^ J. T). 
Miebaelis supposes the two subjects ot the clause to be Darius or Cjaxares 
the Medo and Cyrus the Persian, whose respective^ countries lay to the 
north and east of Babylonia, The later ■writers moclif}'' this explaiiation b} 
referring all to Cyi’iis, here considered at the same time as a Xeisian^and a 
Mecle. still m‘ore satisfactory hypothesis, perhaps, is that the subject of 
this pa.ssage is not a determinate individual, but the coiiquero} indefinitely, 
W'ho is not identified till afterwards. The use of the word which is 

the appropriate description of the Babylonian nobles, ^contains a covert 
intimation of the particular events in view. Instead of sheving that the 
passage is of later date, as some imagine, it affords a remarkable example 
of prophetic foresight. The act of calling on the name of Jehovah is com¬ 
monly reo-arded assail allusion to the profession of the true religion, or at 
least '^the'^recogiiition of Jehovah as the true God, on the part of Cyrus 
(Ezra i. 2j.~Gompare the figures of the last clause with chaps, x. 6, 

26 Who declared from the leqinning? [Say) and we tdll bww ; and 

heforehand, and ice uM say, Eight (or True). Eay, there wms none that told; 
nay there tvas none that uttered; nay, there was none that heard your words. 
Because the adverbs of time do not necessarily express remote antiquity, 
Knobel infers that they here mean since the first agipearance of Gyrus. But 
such an appeal to the prediction of what one man could foresee as well as 
another would be simply ridiculous. The sense of determined by 

that of r\m in chap, xliii. 9. The meaning of tlie whole verse is that the 
events in question bad been foretold by Jehovah and no other. ^ ^ 

27 First to Zion, Behold, behold them I and to Jerusalem a brznger of 
qood news uill I give. This yery peculiar idiomatic sentence may be para- 
phrased as follows: I am the first to say to Zton, Behold, behold them . 
and to give Jerusalem a hringer of good neu-s. The simplest constniction 
is to make the yerb at the end govern both clauses ; but in Jnnglish the 
sense may be expressed more clearly by supplying the verb say. The com- 
mcfti version of the last clause is correct, but that of the fiist appeals to 
have no meaning. The sense is not the first shall say, hui I first, 

before any other god or prophet. ^ t , n is 4 i , 

28. And 1 toill looh, but there ts no man ; and of these, but there is,no 
one athisinq (or informing) ; and I will ash them, and they will return a 
word (or mswer). He allows them as it were another opprtumty _of 
proving their divinity. In the first two clauses, the expectation and the 
disappointment are described together; in the third, the exp^tation only is 
expressed, the result being given in the following verse. First he looks, 

^ but.finds, not ...what he seeks. Then again, but with tiie same result. Once 
. " more be interrogates them and awaits an answer, but ^(as the next verse 
adds) tliscovers them to be impostors. There is something singularly beau¬ 
tiful in this peculiar structure of the .sentence, which is wholly marred by 
the indirect constructions that are commonly adopted, that when lashed mem. 
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they could answer a word, or, that I should (piestioii them and^ they return 
cm answer. The Terse is full of laconic and elliptical expressions, winch 
however, mav he easily completed, as will appear from the following brief 
pai'aphrase. " I will look (once more to see whether any of these idols or 
their prophet can predict the future), hut there is no one (who attempts it). 
Fiwn among (all) these (I seek for a response,_ but there is none). Yet 
once more I will ask them, and (perhaps) they mil return an answe). The 
same application of the verb to the prediction of the future occurs 
below in chap. xliv. 26. The form here used is to be strictly construed as 

a participle. ^ , ’, , , ,. 

29 Lo, they {are) all nought, nothing their works, imnd and empiness 
iheir’moUen images. This is, at once, the termination of the sentence 
■lie!»un in the last danse of the verso preceding, and the summary conclu- 

sioii of the whole preceding controversy as to the divinity of any gods 
excqit Jehovah. To the usual expressions of nonentity the Prophet adds 
two other strong descriptive terms, viz. wind and emptiness. 


CPIxVPTEE XLIL 

This chapter exhibits to our view the Servant of Jehovah, t.e. the 
Messiah and his people, as a complex person, and as .the messenger or 
representative of God among the nations. His mode of operation is de¬ 
scribed as being not violent but peaceful, vers, The effects of his 

influence are represented as not natural but spiritual, vers. 6-9. The 
power of God is pledged for his success, notwithstanding all appearances 
of inaction or indifference on his part, vers. 10—17. In the latter^portion 
of the chapter, the Church or Body of Christ, as distinguished^ from its 
Head, and representing him until he came, is charged with unfaithfulness 
to its great trust, and this unfaithfulness declared to be the cause of what 
it suffered, vers. 18-25. Several important exegeticai questions with 
respect to the Servant of Jehovah will be fully canvassed in the exposition 
of the chapter. 

1. Behold my servant / I will hold him fast; my chose?! One {in lohom) 
?mj soul delights; I have given (or ]?ut) my Spirit upon hi?n ; judgment to 
the 7 mtio?is shall he cause to go forth. There is no need of assuming (with 
the English Yersion) an ellipsis of the relative twice in the same clause. 
The separate construction of the first two words, as an introduction to the 
following description, makes them far more impressive, like the ecce ho?no 
(7^g 0 av&gmog) of John xix. 5.—The first verb, construed as it is here, 
signifies to hold fast, for the most part with the accessory idea of hoMing 
up, sustaining, or supporting. Elect or chose?i does not mean choice or 
excellent, except by implication; directly and strictly it denotes one actually 
chosen, set apart, for a definite purpose.—np is the verb applied in the 
Law of Moses to the acceptance of a sacrifice, from which some have in¬ 
ferred that there is here an allusion to expiatory merit; but this, although 
admissible, is not an obvious or necessary supposition.—By Spirit, as ^ in 
all such cases, we are to understand, not only divine influence, but the divine 
person who exerts it. (See voL i. pp. 123, 249.)—The use of the phrase 
where in him might have seemed more natural, is probably in¬ 
tended to suggest the idea of descent, or of an influence from heaven.— 
The last clause is understood by Grotius as denoting that the person here 
described should denounce the penal judgments of Jehovah on the Medes 
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and Babylonians. But besides the iiiireasonablo limitation of the words 
to these two_nations, this explanation is at variance with the usage of the 
singular t3£>^p and with the context, which describes the servant of Jeho¬ 
vah as^a source of blessing to the G-entiles. The same objection does not 
lie against an explanation of by Clericus as meaning justice or just 

government; but this is too restricted, as appears from the subsequent 
context. The most satisfactory interpretation is the common one, which 
understands this word as a description of the true religion, and the whole 
clause as predicting its diffusion. The office thus ascribed to the servant of 
Jehovah, both here and in the following context, as a teacher of the truth, 
makes the description wholly inappropriate to Gyros, who is nevertheless 
regarded as the subject of the prophecy, not only by Saadias among the 
Jews, but by Hensler, Koppe, and even Ew^aid, though the last combines 
this application with another which will be explained below. Aben Ezra, 
Grotius, and some later writers, understand the passage as descriptive of 
Isaiah himself ; and this hypothesis is modified by Be Wette, and Gese- 
nius in his Commentary, so as to embrace all the prophets as a class. 
Besides the objection to the first of these opinions, somewhat flippantly 
alleged by J. B. Michaelis, that if Isaiah had thus spoken of himself, he 
would have proved himself a madman rather than a prophet, it may be 
objected to the w'hole h}q)othesis, that the prophets of the old dispensation 
are invariably represented as the messengers of God to the Jews and not 
the Gentiles. And the same thing is still more emphatically true of the 
Levitical priesthood. Of some, but much less weight is the objection to the 
later form of the same theory, that the collective sense which it puts upon 
the phrase is neither natural nor countenanced by any satisfactory analogy. 
There is, indeed, as aU admit, such a collective use of the phrase, servant 
of Jehovah, in application not to any rank or office or profession, but to 
Israel, the chosen people, as such considered. Of this usage we have 
aheady had an example in chap, xli. 8, and shall meet with many more 
hereafter. The distinction between this application of the title and the one 
which Be Wette proposes, is, that in the former case the national pro¬ 
genitor is put by a natural metonymy for his descendants, whereas there 
is no such individual prophet (not even Moses) in whom the whole succes¬ 
sion is coDcentrated, either by natural association or by established usage. 
A third objection to this theory may he drawn from the analogy of other 
places, “where the same great servant of Jehovah is described, not only as 
a sufferer, but as an atoning sacrifice- Even admitting the gratuitous 
assumption, that the prophets, as a class, were habitually subject to 
malignant persecution, the representation of these sufferings as vicarious 
and expiatory would be forced and arbitrary in itself, as well as contra¬ 
dicted by the tenor of Scripture. This last objection also lies against the 
exclusive application of the title to Israel as a people, or to the pious and 
believing portion of them, which has been maintained by various writers 
from Solomon Jarchi down to Knobel, who supposes that the servant of 
Jehovah sometimes means the wffiole body of the Jews in exile who ex¬ 
ternally adhered to the worship of Jehovah, sometimes the^ real spiri¬ 
tual Israel included in this number. But the representation of the 
Jewish nation as atoning for the sins of the Gentiles, or of the pious 
Jews as atoning for the sins of the whole nation, is without analogy in 
any other part of the Old Testament. The objections which have now 
been staled to these various hypotheses may negatively serve to recom- 
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mend tiie one adopted in the Targnm and by Kimclii and ^Abarbenel, 
A¥iio represents tlic champions of the others as struck with judicial 
blindness* This ancient doctrine of the Jewish Church, and of the great 
majority of Christian writers, is that the seiwant of the Lord is the Messiah. 
The lengths of paradoxical extravagance to which the unbelieving critics 
are prepared to go rather than admit this supposition, may he lemmed 
from ILiobeFs positive assertion, that the Old Testament Messiah is no¬ 
where represented either as a teacher or a sufferer, and that the later 
chapters of Isaiah contain no allusion to a Messiah at all. In favour of 
the Messianic exposition maybe urged not only the tradition of the Jewish 
Church already cited, and the perfect facility with which this hypothesis at 
once accommodates itself to all the requisitions of the passages to which it is 
applied, but also the explicit and repeated application of these passages to 
Jesus Christ in (lie New Testament. These applications will he noticed 
seriatim as the texts successively present themselves. To this first verse 
there are several allusions more or less distinct and unequivocal. Besides 
the express citation of it, with the next three versos in Mat. xii. 19-21, 
there is an obvious aUiision to its terms, or rather a direct application of 
them made by God himself, in the descent of the Holy Spirit on oiir 
Saviour at his baptism, and in the words pronounced from heaven then and 
at the time of his transfiguration : This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleaseil (Mat. ii. 17, xvii. 5). The connecting link between the Servant 
of Isaiah and the Son of Matthew, is afibrded by the of the Septua- 
gint, which includes both ideas. According to the explanation which has 
just been given, vik is neither a translation of nor a perversion of its 
meaning, but a clearer designation of the subject of the prophecy. That 
Gliiisi was sent to the Jews and not the Gentiles, is only true of his 
personal ministry and not of his whole work as continued by his followers, 
who w^ere expressly commissioned to go into all the world, to make dis¬ 
ciples of all nations, the only restriction imposed being that of hegbmlng at 
Jerusalem, It only remains to be considered, w’hether this application of 
the title and the description to our Saviour is exclusive of all others, as its 
advocates commonly maintain. This inquiry is suggested by the fact, 
which all interpreters admit, that Israel, the chosen people, is not only 
called by this same name, but described as having some of the same 
attributes, not only elsewhere, but in this very context, and especially 
in vers. 19, 20, of this chapter, where any other explanation of the terms, 
as we shall see, is altogether inadmissable. Assuming, then, that the 
Messiah is the servant of Jehovah introduced at the "beginning of the 
chapter, there are only tw^o ways of acconntihg for the subsequent use of 
the same, language with respect to Israel The first way is by alleging 
a total difference of subject in the different places ; which in fact though 
not in form is to decline all explanation of the fact in question, as being 
either needless or impossible. That such a twofold application of equi¬ 
valent expressions to entirely different subjects is conceivable, and must 
in certain cases be assumed, there is no need of denying. But unless, 
\xe abandon ail attempt to intepret language upon any settled principle,, 
w e cannot but admit that nothing short of exegetical necessity can justify 
the reference of the same descriptive terms to different subjects in one and 
the same context. If then there is an exegetical hypothesis by which 
these applications can be reconciled, without doing violence to usage or 
analogy, it seems to be clearly entitled to the preference, Buch a hypo-, 
thesis, it seems to me, is one obscurely stated by some older writers, but 
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wliicli may bo more satisfactorily propounded tlms, tbai by the servant of 
Jehovah in these Later Prophecies of Isaiah, wo are to imderstaiid the 
church with its Head, or rather the Messiah with the church which is his 
body, sent by Jehovah to reclaim the world from its apostacj and ruin. 
This agrees exactly with the mission both of the Eedeemer and Ms people 
as described in Scripture, and accounts for all the variations which em¬ 
barrass the interpretation of the passa;ges in (question upon.any more 
exclusive exegetical hp^othesis. It is also favoured by the analogy of Dent, 
xviii. where the promised Prophet, according to the best interpretation, is 
not Christ exclusively, but Christ as the Head of the prophetic bodj^ who 
possessed his spirit. Another analogy is furnished by the use of the 
phrase AhraJimn's seed, both individually and collectively. He whom Paul 
describes as the seed of Abraham, and Moses as a prophet like unto him¬ 
self, in a personal but not an exclusive sense, is described by Isaiah as the 
servant of Jehovah, in his own person, but not to the exclusion of his 
people, so far as they can bo considered his co-workers or his representa¬ 
tives, Objections founded on the want of agreement between some of these 
descriptions and the recorded character of Israel, are connected with a 
superficial view of Israel, considered simply as a nation and like other 
nations, except so far as it was brought into external and fortuitous con¬ 
nection with the true religion. An essential feature in the theory proposed 
is that this race was set apart and organised for a specific purpose, and 
that its national character is constantly subordinate to its ecclesiastical 
relation. There is precisely the same variation in the language used 
respecting it as in the use and application of the term izKXrjdA in the New 
Testament. Israel is sometimes described as he was meant to be, and as 
he should have been; sometimes as he actually was. The name is some¬ 
times given to the whole race and sometimes to the faithful portion of it; 
or, which amounts to the same thing, it is sometimes used to denote, the 
real, sometimes the nominal Israel. The apparent violence of applying 
the same description to an individual person and a body, will be lessened, 
by considering, that the former, A e. Christ was in the highest and truest 
sense the seiwant of Jehovah and his messenger to man, but that Ms body, 
church, or people, was, and is, a sharer in the same vocation, under the 
gospel as an instrument or fellow-worker, under the law as a type or repre¬ 
sentative of the one who had not yet become visible. Hence the same 
things might be predicated to a great extent of both. As the Messiah was 
the servant and messenger of God to the nations, so was Israel. It was his 
mission also to diffuse the true religion and reclaim the nations. From 
the very first it was intended that the law should go forth from Zion and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. (Chap, il B.) The national restric¬ 
tions of the old economy were not intended to exclude the Gentiles from.:' 
the church, but to preserve the church from assimilation to the Gentiles. 
All: the world might have come in if they would, by complying with the terms 
prescribed; and nothing is more clear from the Old Testament than the 
fact that the privileges of the chosen people were not meant to be restricted 
even then to the natural descendants of Israel, for this would have excluded 
proselytes entirely. Multitudes did embrace the true religion before, 
Christ came; and that more did not, was partly their own: fault, partly the 
fault of the chosen people, who neglected or mistook their high vocation 
as the Messiah’s representative and as Jehovah’s messenger. If it be asked, 
how the different applications of this honourable title are to he distinguished 
so as to avoid confusion or capricious inconsistency, the answer is as follows:, 
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mere the terms are in their nature applicable both to Christ as the Head 
Ini to his chui-ch as the Body, there is no need of f ^^8“^ § td S 
between them. Where sinful imperfection is implied in ^hat is said, it 
must of cou“ e he applied to the body only. Where a freedom from such 
imperfection is implied, the language can have a direct and liteial refeienc 
only to the Head, but may he considered as descriptive of the body, m so 
farls its idea or design is concerned, though not in reference to its actual 
condition. Lastly, when anything is said irnplymg deity or infinite mciit, 
the application to the Head becomes not only predominant but excl...5iie. 
It may further be ohseryed that as the church according to this view ol 
the matter, represents its Head, so it is represented by its leadeis, whethei 
prophets, priests, or kings; and as all these functions were to meet in 
Christ, so all of them may sometimes be particularly prominent in propheej. 
With this explanation, the hypothesis proposed may be considered as ap¬ 
proaching yery nearly to the one maintained by Umbreit m his work upon 
the Servcml of God {Knecht Gottes, Hamburg, 1840), as well as in las 
Commentary on Isaiah. A similar theory is broached by Ewald, but with 
this essential difference, that he excludes all reference to Chnst,_and iden¬ 
tifies the Messiah of these prophecies with C.Yrus._ A correct view ot the 
manifold and variable usage of the title nw; is given by Gesenius m 
Ills Thesaurus and the later editions of his Lexicon. How far the theory 
here stated with respect to the njn^ is either necessary to expkin tne 
prophecies or really consistent with their terms can only be determined by 
a specific application of the principle to the siiccessiTe parts of the descrip¬ 
tion. If applied to this fii’st verse, it would determine its interpretation, as 
describin^'^ Israel, the ancient church, to be in a peculiai sense the^ servant 
of Jehovah, protected and sustained by Him, enlightened by a special leve- 
lation, not for his. own exclusive use, but as a source of saving light to the 
surrounding nations. At the same time it would shew him to possess this 
character, not in his right, but in that ol another, as the repiesentative and 
instrument of one who, though he was with God and was God, took upon him 
the form of a servant, and received the Spirit without measure, that he might 
be « light to Ikjhtmi the Gentiles as well as the glory of his g^eo2Jle Israel . (Luke 
ii. 32.) The reference to Christ is here so evident, however, that there is 
no need of supposing any distinct reference to his people at all, nor any 
advantage in so doing, except that of rendering the siibsecjnent verses still 
more significant, as descriptive, not only of his personal ministry, but ol the 
spirit and conduct of his people, both before and after his appearance. 

2. Ee shall not cry (or call aloud), and he shall not raise (his voice), and 
he skdl not let Ms voice he heard in iJie street (or abroad, without). The 
Yiilgate strangely supplies after Kb? (non accipiet personam), and so 
obtains the customary technical expression for respect of persons or judicial 
partiality. This construction, which was probably suggested by the sup¬ 
posed analogy of chap. xi. 3, 4, is precluded by its want of agreement with 
what goes before and follows. The same objection lies, though in a less 
degi-ee, against Cocceius’s construction of the verb as a reflexive (se efferet), 
which is, moreover, not grammatically tenable. It is not even necessary 
to assume an ellipsis of the noun mice in the first clause, although this 
may be req^uired to make the sense clear in a version. The Hebrew con¬ 
struction is continued through both clauses, i. e. both verbs govern the same 
noun, ife shall not raise nor suffer to he heard in the street Ms voice. The 
simple meaning of the verse is, he shall not be noisy, but quiet. Grotius 
supposes an allusion to the fact, that angry persons often speak so loud 
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at homo as to be beard in tbe street. Clericixs justly denies any special 
reference to anger, but perhaps goes too far when be translates dabit 
operam tot audiatur,^ The idea seems rather to be that of suffering the Yoice 
to be heard in public places. As applied both to Christ and to the church, 
tins veise describes ^ a silent, unostentatious method of proceeding. The 
quotation in Mat. xii. 18 is commonly explained as referring to our Saviour’s 
mild and modest demeanour; but it rather has respect to the nature of his 
kingdom, and to the means by which it was to be established. His for¬ 
bidding the announcement of the miracle is not recorded simply as a trait 
of personal character, but rather as implying that a public recognition of 
his claims was not included in his present purpose. 

3. A bruised (or crushed) reed he will not break, and a dim lolck he will 
not quench y by the truth will he bring forth judgment. The verbs of the 
first clause have no exact equivalents in English. The first appears to 
mean broken but not broken oft, which last is denoted by the other. Cleri- 
cus supposes^ an allusion to the growing plant, w’^hich may be broken and 
yet live, but if entirely broken off must die.—The common version, smok- 
ing jlax, is that of the Septuagint and Tulgate. The Hebrew noun really 
denotes flax (Exod. ix. 31), but the adjective means faint or dim ; so that 
in order^to convey the meaning in translation, the former must be taken in 
the specific sense of toick, which it also has in chap, xliii. 17. The appli¬ 
cation of these figures to the sparing of enemies, or the indulgence of weak 
friends, or the sustentation of sincere but feeble faith, is too specific and 
exclusive. The verse continues the description of the mode in which the 
Messiah and his people were to bring forth judgment to the nations, or in 
other words, to spread the true religion. It was not to he by clamour or 
by violence. The first of these ideas is expressed in the preceding verse, 
the last in this. That such is the true import of the words is clear from 
the addition of the last clause, which would be unmeaning if the verse re¬ 
lated merely to a compassionate and sympathetic temper. That this verse 
is included in Matthew’s quotation (chap. xii. 19), shews that he did not 
quote the one before it as descriptive of a modest and retiring disposition. 
For although such a temper might be proved by Cinist’s prohibiting the 
publication of his miracles, this prohibition could not have been cited as an 
evidence of tenderness and mildness. The only way in which the whole 
quotation can be made appropriate to the case in hand, is by supposing that 
it was meant to be descriptive, not of our Saviour’s human virtues, but of 
the nature of his kingdom and of the means by which it was to be estab¬ 
lished. That he w^as both lowly and compassionate is true, but it is not 
the truth which he established by his conduct upon this occasion, nor the 
truth which the evangelist intended to illustrate by the citation of these 
words. As well in their original connection as in Matthew’s application of 
them, they describe that kingdom which was not of this world ; which came 
^‘not with observation” (Luke xvii. 20); which was ^‘neither meat nor drink, 
but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” (Eom. xiv. 17); 
which was founded and promoted, not by might nor by power, but by the Spirit 
of the Lord; and of which its Founder said (John xviii. 36), If my kingdom 
were of this tvorld, then tuoulcl my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 
to the Jews, but notv is my kingdom not from hence. And again (John xviii. 
27), when Pilate said unto him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answ^ered, 
Thou sayest (rightly) that I am a king; to this end was I born, and for this 
muse came Unto the world, that I should hear witness to the truth ; every one 
that is of the truth hearetJi my voice. How perfectly does this august descrip- 
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tion tally witli tbe great propbotic picture of tlie Servant of Jehovali who 
was to bring forth judgment to the nations, and in doing so was not to cry, 
or raise his Yoice, or let men hear it in the streets, not by brutal force ^ to 
break the crushed reed or c|iiench the dim wick, but to conquer by healing 
and imparting strength. This passage also throws light on the true sense 
of the somewhat obscure phrase by showing that it means tvitJi re¬ 
spect to the truth, which is here equivalent to saying hytlie imtlu ^ This con¬ 
struction, by presenting an antithesis between the true and false way of 
bringing forth judgment to the Gentiles, is much to be preferred to those 
constructions which explain the phrase as simply meaning in tnithf 
truly), or in perniunence, (z. e. surely), or unto tmth, {i. e. so as to establish 
and" secure it). All these maybe suggested as accessory ideas; but the 
main idea seems to be the one iii’st stated, namely, that the end in question 
is to be ^accomplished not by clamour, not by violence, but by the truth. 

4. IIo shall noi he dim, and lie shall not he crushed, until he shall set 

judgment in the earth, and Jor his law the isles shall wait. He shall 
neither conquer nor be conquered by violence. This verse is a new proof 
that the one before it does not describe mere tenderness and pity for the 
weak. Tlic antithesis wmild then be, he shall neither be unkind to the 
infii’m nor infirm himself. On the other hand, the sense is clear and per¬ 
tinent, if ver. 3 means that he shall not use violence towards those who are 
w^eaker than himself, and ver. 4 that he shall not suffer it from those v/ho 
are more powerful; or rather that he shall not subdue others, nor himself 
be subdued by force. Some interpreters have been misled, by not observing 
the exact correspondence of the verbs >^p?! and with the adjectives 
nns and The same oversight Ms led Cocceius and Yitringa to derive 

from f-n, to run, and to understand the clause as meaning that he shall 
neither be remiss nor precipitate. This construction, it is true, makes the 
clause itself more antithetical and pointed, but only by the sacrifice of an 
obvious and beautiful antithesis between it and the first clause of ver, 3.— 
To set or place judgment in the earth is to establish and confirm the true 
religion.—By his laic we are to understand his word or revelation, con¬ 
sidered as a rule of duty,—Here again the islands is a poetical expression 
for the nations, or more specifically for the transmarine and distant nations. 
The restriction of the term to Europe and Asia Minor (J. D. Michaelis) is 
as false in geography as it is in taste.—On the ground that the heathen 
coiiid not wait or hope for that of which they ’were entirely ignorant, some 
understand the last verb as meaning they shall trust {i.e. after they have 
heard, they shall believe it). Besides the preference thus given to a second- 
aiy over a primary and proper sense, the general meaning of the clause, 
and its connection with what goes before, appear to be misapprehended. 
The hope meant is not so much subjective as objective. The thing de¬ 
scribed is not the feeling of the Gentiles towards the truth, but their de¬ 
pendence on it for salvation, and on Christ for the knowledge of the truth 
itself. For Ids law the isles are imiting (or must ivait), and till it comes, 
they must remain in darkness, 

5. Thus saith the 'mighty (God), Jehovah, creating the heavens ami 
stretching them out, spreading the earth and its issues, giving breath to the 
people on it, and spirit to those walking in it. Ewald refers thus saith to 
the preceding verses, which he supposes to be here described as the words 
of God himself. But as the following verses also contain the W’'ords of God, 
there is no need of departing from the ordinary usage of the Scriptures, 
according to which the name of the speaker is prefixed to the report of what 
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lie says. We may indeed assamo an ec[nal connection witli what goes before 
and followsj as if he had saidj Thus hath Jehovah spoken, and he speaks 
sHU further ,—The appeal is so directly to the power of JehoYahj that the 
name ^^0? which is expressiye of that attribute, ought not to be resolyed into 
the general term God. (See chap. y. 16, vol. i. p. 136.)—^The substitution 
of the preterite for the participle in the English Yersion [he that created 
the heavens, and stretched them out) is not only a gratuitous departure from 
the form of the original, hut hides from the English reader the allusion to 
the croatiye power of God, as constantly exercised in the continued existence 
of his works. The same figure is exliibited more fulty in chap. xl. 22, and 
the places there referred to. (Sec above, p. 112,113.)—This clause is not 
a scientific, but a poetical description. To the eye, the heavens have the 
appearance of a canopy or cmiaiii, and the verdant surface of the earth that 
of a carpet. There is no need, therefore, of supplying a distinct verb to^ 
govern its mues. though originally used to signify the beating out of 

metal into thin plates, has acc|iiired in usage the more general sense of 
spreading or expanding, and is equally applicable to the earth as an appa¬ 
rently flat surface, and to its vegetation as the tapestry which covers it. 
The Prophet’s picture is completely marred by making WT mean consoli¬ 
dating, which is wholly inappro] 3 iiato to and has no etymological 

foundation. Even in the fust chapter of Genesis means an expanse; 
the idea of a firn)anient comes not from the Hebrew, but the ancient ver¬ 
sions, Ho single English word is so appropriate as issues to express both 
the meaning and the derivation of the corresponding one in Hebrew, which 
denotes the things that come out of the earth, its produce, grovdh, or vege¬ 
tation, with particular allusion hero to grass.—Here, as in chap. xL 1, the 
word people is evidently used in application to the whole human race, a fact 
of some importance in the exposition of what follows. Cocceiiis alone 
supposes an antithesis between the people [i.e. Israel) and the rest of men. 
If this had been intended, the word spirit would no doubt have been con¬ 
nected with the former. By the side of this may be placed Kimchi’s notion, 
that a contrast was intended between men and brutes, on the ground that 
is limited in usage to the former, in the first clause of this 

verse is explained by some as B^ghuraUs majestaticus, by others as^a singular 
form peculiar to the ^ verbs and their derivatives. (See voL^ i. p. 

■—The enumeration of Jehovah’s attributes in this verse is intended to 
accredit the assurances contained in the context. 

6. I Jehovah have called thee in righteousness, and uiU lay hold of thy 
hand (or hold it fast), and will keep thee, and u'ill give thee for a covenant of 
the p)eople, for a light of the Gentiles .—The act of calling here^ implies 
selection, designation, and providential introduction to God’s service.—Ja 
righteousness, i.e. in the exercise of righteousness on God’s part, including 
the fulfilment of Ms promises as well as of his threatenings.—bMto nghteom- 
ness, i.e. to be righteous, is an idea foreign from the context, and one which 
would not have been thus expressed in Hebrew. Lowth’s translation (/or 
a riglmous purpose), although too paraphi-astieal, may be considered as 
substantially identical with that first stated. Those of Gesenius (to salva¬ 
tion) and Hitzig [in grace) are equally gratuitous, and contrary to usage.— 
I wUl hold thee fast, and thereby hold thee up, sustam thee. (See atove, 
ijrer. 1.)—Lowth and Barnes esteem it an improvement of the oommon Eng¬ 
lish Yersion, to change keep into preserve .—I will give Hee for, i.e. create, 
appoint, or constitute thee.—Hitzig understands by ^ 

people (Bundesvolk), Ewald a mediatorial people (Mittelsvolk), both 
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denoting a people called or sent to act as a mediator or a bond of union 
between G-od and the nations. But this, although it yields a good sense, 
is a German and English rather than a HebreAV construction, the instances 
in which a prefixed noun qualifies the other being very rare and dubious. 
This objection is sufficient, ■without adding that the phrase as thus explained 
would bo inapplicable to an individual, whereas the other epithets employed 
are equally appropriate to persons and communities. Most other writers 
are agreed in adhering to the obvious construction and in understanding by 
a covenant of the people a negotiator between God and the people. This use 
of covenant, although unusual, is in itself not more unnatural or forced than 
that of Uffht in the next phrase. As light of the nations must mean a source 
or dispenser of light to them, so covenant of people, in the very same sen¬ 
tence, may naturally mean the dispenser or mediator of a covenant with 
them. The only reason why the one appears less natural and simple than 
the other, is that light is habitually used in various languages both for the 
element of light and for its source or a luminous body, whereas no such 
twofold usage of the other word exists, although analogies might easily be 
traced in the usage of such wwds ns justice for judge, counsel for counsellor, 
in both which cases the functionary takes the name of that which he dis¬ 
penses or administers.—But supposing this to he the true construction of 
the phrase, the question still arises, who are the contracting parties, or in 
other words, what are w^e to understand by f^cople? The great majority of 
wTiters make it mean the Jews, the chosen people of Jehovah, and the cove¬ 
nant the mediator or negotiator of a new^ covenant between them and Jeho¬ 
vah, according to the representation in Jer. xxxi. 81-38. To this it may 
be objected that has not the article as usual wdien employed in that 
sense, and that even with the article it is applied in the preceding verse to 
mankind in general. To this it may be added that the vrord nations in the 
next clause may as well be exegetical of people as in contrast with it. The 
first supposition is indeed miicli more natural, because the words are in such 
close connection, and because there is no antithesis between the correlative 
expressions, light and covenajit. To this it is replied, that the reference to 
Israel in this ease is determined by the clear unambiguous analogy of chap, 
xiix. 8, where the phrase recurs and in a similar connection. This conclu¬ 
sion not only rests upon a false assumption as to the meaning of the context 
there, but is directly contradicted by the language of ver. 6, "where it is ex¬ 
pressly said that it was not enough for Christ to be the restorer of Israel, he 
must also be a light to the Gentiles; and in direct continuation of this pro¬ 
mise it is added in ver. 8, without the show of a distinction or antithesis, 
that he should be a covenant of the people, (?. e. of the nations), to restore or 
rc-estahlish the earth (not the land, w'hich is a perfectly gratuitous restric¬ 
tion), to cause to be inherited the desolate heritages, (n c. the ruins of an apos¬ 
tate wwld), and to sag to the prisoners, Go forth, the arbitrary reference of 
which w’ords to the Babylonish exile is in fact the only ground for the opi¬ 
nion now disputed. So tar is this passage, then, from disproving the wide 
explanation of the word in the place before us, that it really affords a 
very strong analogical reason in its favour, and we need no longer hesitate 
to understand the clause as a descrij)tioii of the servant of Jehovah in the 
character, not only of a light (or an enlightener) to the nations, but of a 
mediator or negotiator between God and the people, i. e. men in general. 
These are epithets applying in their highest sense to Christ alone, 'to whom 
they are in fact applied by Simeon (Luke ii. 32), and Paul (Acts xiii. 47). 
That neither of these quotes the phrase a covenant of the pieorile, does not 
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prove that it has no relation to the Gentiles, but only that it does not 
relate to them exclusively, but to the whole human race; whereas the other 
phrase, as applying specifically to the Gentiles, and as being less ambiguous, 
was exactly suited to Paul’s purpose,—At the same time let it be observed 
that this description is entirely appropriate, not only to the Head but to the 
Body also in subordination to him. Not only the Messiah but the Israel 
of God Tvas sent to be a mediator or connecting link between Jehovah and 
the nations. The meaning put upon by Hitzig and Ewald, although 

not philologically accurate, is perfectly consistent with the teachings of the 
Old Testament respecting the mission and vocation of Israel, the ancient 
Church, as a covenant-race or middle-people hetw^een God and the apostate 
nations. 

7. To open blind eyes, to bring out from jHison the bondman, from the 
house of confinement the divellers in darkness. This was the end to he ac¬ 
complished by the Servant of Jehovah in the character or office just ascribed 
to him. The spiritual evils to be remedied are represented under the figures 
of imprisonment and darkness, the removal of the latter having obvious 
allusion to the light of the nations in ver. 6. The fashionable explanation 
of these words, which refers them to the restoration of the Jew^sfrom exile, 
is encumbered with various and complex difficulties. What is said of bon¬ 
dage must he either strictly understood or metaphorically. If the former 
be preferred, how is it that the Prophet did not use expressions more 
exactly descriptive of the state of Israel in Babylon ? A whole nation car¬ 
ried captive by its enemies could hardly he described as prisoners in dark 
dungeons. Knobel, wdth readiness almost rabbinical, supplies the neces¬ 
sary fact by saying that a part of the Jews were imprisoned. But even 
granting that they wmre in prison, were they also blind ? If it he said that 
■this is a figurative representation of confinement in the dark, the principle 
of strict interpretation is abandoned, and the imprisonment itself may he a 
metaphor for other evils. There is then left no specific reason for apply¬ 
ing this description to the exile any more than to A hundred other seasons 
of calamity. Another and more positive objection to this limitation is that 
it connects this verse with only part of the previous description, and that 
the part to which it bears the least resemblance. Even supposing what has 
been disproved, that covenant of the people has respect to Israel alone, how 
is it that the other attribute, a light to the Gentiles, must he excluded in 
interpreting what follows ? It was surely not in this capacity that the Ser¬ 
vant of Jehovah was to set the Jewish exiles free. If it be said that this 
verse has respect to only one of these two characters, this supposition is 
not only arbitrary, but doubly objectionable ; first, because it passes over 
the nearest antecedent '^'*1^) to connect the verse exclusively with one 
more distant H*’’;!?), and then, because ife passes by the very one to 
which the figures of this verse have most analogy. The opening of the 
eyes and the deliverance of those that sit in darkness are correlative expres¬ 
sions to the light of the Gentiles, wffiich on this account, and as the nearest 
antecedent, must decide the sense of this verse, if that sense depend on 
either of these attributes exclusively. I ivill make thee a light to the Gen¬ 
tiles, to open the blind eyes, &e., cannot mean, I will make thee an instruc¬ 
tor of the heathen to restore the Jews from captivity in Babylon. Whether 
the verse before us therefore he strictly or figuratively understood, it cannot 
be a.pplied to the captivity without doing violence at once to the text and 
context. The very same reasoning applies to the analogous expressions 
used in chap. xlix. 9, and thus corroborates our previous conclusion, that 
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the contest in neither of these places favours, much less lequires, the le 
striction of DV nna to the Jews. The only natural intei’pretation of t 
verse before us is that which makes it figurative hke the one preceding it, 
and the only natural interpretation of its figm-es is the one which undei- 
stands them as descriptive of spiritual hlmdness and spiritua boiida|e^ 
both which arc metaphors of constant application to the iiatuial conditio 
of mankind in the Old as well as the New Testament The iwoyal o 
these evils is the work of Christ, as the revealer of the Father who has 
brought life and immortality to lightbut in subordination to him, and 
as Ms representative, his chiu-ch may also be correctly roprosented as a 
covenant of the people and a light of the nations; since the law, ‘hough 
a diTinG reYelatioii, was to go forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord 

from Jerusalem. ^ ^ m r ...-i 

8. lam Jehovah, that is my name, and my ylory to another will I not 

(live, and my make to graven images. The name Jehovah is hero used 
with emphasis in reference to its etymological import as descriptive oi a 
self-existent, independent, and eternal boiiig. There is no siiTicicnt ground 
for the opinion that the pronoun is ever used as a dmne name, cog¬ 
nate and equivalent to Jehovah, In this case, the obvious and usual con¬ 
struction is entirely satisfactory. Graven images are here put, as m many 
other cases, for idols in general, without regard to the mode of their ior- 
ination. The coniiection of this verse with what precedes may seem ODSCuie, 
but admits of an easy explanation. From the assertion of Jehovah’s power 
and perfection as a ground for his people’s confidence, the Prophet now 
proceeds, by a natural transition, to exhibit it in contrast with the impo¬ 
tence of those gods in whom the Gentiles trusted. ITiese are represented 
not onlv as inferior to God, but as his enemies and rivals, any act of wor¬ 
ship paid to w'hoin ivas so much tahen from what ho claimed as his own, 
and as his owm exclusively. The general doctrine of the verso is that true 
and false religion cannot co-exist j because, however tolerant idolatry may 
he, it is essential to the worship of Jehovah to be perfectly exclusive of 
ail other gods. This is included in the very name Jehovah, and accounts 
for its solemn proclamation here. 

9. The first {pv former') things — lo, they have come, and new things 1 {am) 
telling; before they S 2 )ring forth {sprout oi germinate) I will malm {or let) you 
hear {them). This is an appeal to former prophecies already verified, as 
:grounds of confidence in those yet unfulfilled. The attempts wdiich have 
been made to give specific meanings to former things and new things, as 
denoting certain classes of propbecies, are unsuccessful, because perfectly 
gi’atiiitoiis. The most plausible hypothesis of this kind is Yitringa’s, which 
applies the one term to the prophecies respecting Cyrus and the Babylonish 
exiie, the other to the prophecies respecting the Messiah and the new dis¬ 
pensation. But the simple meaning of the words appears to be, that as 
former prophecies (not of Isaiah hut of older prophets) had come to pass, 
so those now uttered should be likewise verified. The strong and beauti¬ 
ful expression in the last clause can only mean that the events about to be 
predicted were beyond the reach of human foresight, and is therefore de¬ 
structive of the modern notion, that these prophecies were written /after 
Cyrus had appeared, and at a time when the further events of his history 
could be foreseen by an observer of unusual sagacity. Such a prognosti¬ 
cator, unless he was also a deliberate deceiver, a charge which no one 
brings against this writer, could not have said of what he thus foresaw, 
that he announced it before it had begun to germinate, i, e, while the seed 
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was in tlic earth, and before any outward indications of the plant coiiid be 
perceived. ^ ^ As this embraces ail the writer’s prophecies, it throws the date 
of coiiipositioii back to a period before the rise of C^tus, and thereby helps 
to^ invalidate the arguments in favour of regarding it as contemporaneous 
with the Babylonish exile. 

10. Sing to Jehovah a neio song^ his praise from the end of the earthy 
(ye) going doxon to the sea and its fulness^ isles and their inhabitants / To 
sing a new song, according to Old Testament usage, is to praise God for 
some new manifestation of his power and goodness. It implies, therefore, 
not only fresh praise, but a fresh occasion for it. Ecduced to ordinary 
prose stylo, it is a prediction that changes arc to take place joyfully aflect- 
iiig the condition of the whole world. That this is a hyperbole, relating 
to the restoration of the Jews from Babylon is too gratuitous and forced 
a supposition to be imposed upon any reader of the prophec}^ against his 
will. Let those who can, receive and make the most of it. The great 
majority of readers will be apt to reject an assumption w'hich has no foun¬ 
dation in the text, and which reduces a sublime prediction to an extrava¬ 
ganza.—Geseniiis, for some reason not explained, chooses to read at instead 
of from the end. The obvious meaning of the phrase is, that the sound 
of praise should be heard coming from the remotest quarters. Its fidness 
may either be connected with the sea^ and both dependent on go down (to 
the sea and its fulness), or regarded as a distinct object of address. In 
the latter case, the marine animals would seem to be intended; in the 
former, the whole mass of water -with its contents; the Last is more 
poetical and natural. The antithesis is then botrveen the sea with its 
frequenters on the one hand, and the isles with their inhabitants on the 
other. 

11. The desert and its toions shall raise (the voice), the enclosures (or en¬ 
campments, in which) Kedar dwells ; the dwellers in the Mock shall shout, 
from the fop of mountains shall they cry aloud. This is a direct continua¬ 
tion of the previous description, in which the whole wwld is represented as 
exulting in the promised change. The reference of this verse to the course 
of the returning exiles through the intervening desert is forbidden by tie 
mention of the sea and its fulness, the isles, and the ends of the earth, in 
the preceding and following verses. If those are not all parts of the same 
great picture, it is impossible to frame one. If they are, it is absurd to take 
the first and last parts in their widest sense as an extravagant hyperbole, 
and that which is between them in its strictest sense as a literal descrip¬ 
tion. The only consistent supposition is, that sea, islands, deserts, moun¬ 
tains, towms, and camps, are put together as poetical ingredients of the 
general conception, that the earth in all its parts shall have occasion to re¬ 
joice.—The mention of cities as existing in the wilderness appears less 
strange in the original than in a modern version, because both the leading 
words (“>§7^ and '^‘'1/) have a greater latitude of meaning than their usual 
equivalents ; the first denoting properly a pasture-ground, and being applic¬ 
able, therefore, to any uncultivated region, wdiether uninhabited or not, the 
other answering to town in its widest English sense, inclusive of both villages 
and cities. There is no need, therefore, of supposing a particular allusion 
to oases in the arid desert, or of assuming, as G-esenius does in his. Thesau¬ 
rus, that 'T’y sometimes means nothing more than a military station, post, 
or watch-tower (See chap. i. 8.)—The translation of by villages is too 
restricted, since the Hebrew word is applicable also to collections of tents or 
nomadic encampments, which appears to be the prominent idea here. Kedar 
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Avastlie second son of Ishmael (Gan. xxv. 13). Here, as in chap. xsi. 10, the 
liiime is put for his descendants, or by a natural metonymy for the Arabians 
in general. The rabbinical name for the Arabic language is Uie tovgue of 
Kedar. The Septuagint takes it as the name of the country [and those in- 
haliting Kedar). The Vulgate makes this clause a promise [Kedar shaU 
dwell in houses), and tlie preceding verb a passive (let the desert 
towns he exalted). Coceeins lias the same construction, but gives both tlio 
verbs an imperative meaning, and follows the Septuagint in explaining 
Kedar (efferat se desertum et oj)pida ejus; per parfos hahiletur Kedawna)* 
Most WTiters, ancient and modern, have regarded a relative construction^ as 
more natural (^which Kedar doth inlialnti) The use of Kedar as a feminine 
is contrary to general usage, w4icb distinguishes between the name of the 
country as feminine and that of the nation possessing it as masculine. The 
rabbins explain it by supposing an ellipsis of before it. More probably, 
however, it is an irregularity or licence of construction, such ^ as we have 
seen already in chap. xxi. 2, and elsewhere.—Titringa, J. B. Michaelis, and 
some later writers, explain as the proper name of Petra ; but^the whole 
connection renders it more natural to take it in its general sense of rocJc, and 
as corresponding, not so much to Kedar as to the appellatives, desert, towns, 
eiicamxmients, mountains. 

12. They shall place (or give) to Jehovah honour, and his praise in the 
islands they shall shew forth (or declare). Still another mode of saying, 
the whole world shall praise him. The islands are again mentioned, either 
as one out of several particulars before referred to, or with emphasis, as if 
he had said, even in the islands, beyond sea, and by implication in the 
furthest regions.—As the verb to give, in Hebrew usage, has the secondary 
sense of placing, so the verb to place is occasionally used as an etjuivalont 
to that of giving. (See vol. i. p. 425.) The translation of the verbs 
in this verse as imperatives (let them give glory and declare), although 
substantially correct, is a needless departure from the form of the original, 
ill w-hich the idea of command or exhortation in sufficiently implied, though 
not expressed. The verbs do not agree with the series of nouns in the 
- foregoing verse (deserfc, towms, &c.), for these could not celebrate Jehovah 
in the islands. The construction is indefinite, they, i. e. men in general, a 
form of speech of far more frequent occurrence in Hebrew than w'ould be 
suspected by a reader of the English Bible. 

IB. Jehovah, like a strong one, will go forth; like a warrior (literally a 
man oflalth) he will rouse (/as) zecd; he will shout, yea, he tvill cry; against 
Ms foes will make (or shew) himself strong. From the effect ho now reverts 
to the efficient cause. The universal joy before described is to arise from 
Jehovah’s triumph over his enemies. The martial figures of the vorse aro 
iiiteliigible in themselves, and all familiar to the usage of the Scriptures. 
Lowth and Barnes amend the common version of the first clause by read¬ 
ing, he shall march forth like a hero. The modern Germans also use the 
w^ord Held (hero). Luther and Calvin prefer giant. It may be doubted 
whether any English word is more appropriate or striking than the strict 
translation strong or inighty. To go forth is the common Hebrew phrase 
for going out to Avar or battle. (See above, on chap. xL 26.) Junius and 
Tremeliius understand the plural battles as a superlative expression, and 
translate the phrase vir belUcosissimus evigilans zelo. The versions of 
Clencus (^vir miUta7'is), and Yitringa (^peritics bellator) greatly weaken the 
expression. may either have its general sense of ardour, strong and 

vitdent affection of vrhatever kind, or its more specific sense of jealousy, or 
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sensitive regard for his own honour and for the welfare of his people. 
(See vol. i. p. 206.) The idea is that of an ancient warrior excitin^y 
his own courage by a shout or war-ciy. The last clause may be undei^ 
stood to mean, he shall jjrevail over his enemies ; but although this idea 
is undoubtedly included, it is best to retain the reflexive form and import 
of the verb, as far as may be, in translation. 

14. J have long been still, (saying) I will hold my peace, I will restrain 
myself, (But now), lihe the travailing {woman) I will shrieh, 1 will pant 
and gas 2 ^ at once. The consecution of the tenses in the first clause has 
occasioned the most opposite constructions. Of these the most violent and 
ungrammatical is that of Augusti, who translates all the verbs of the verse 
as preterites. With this exception, it appears to be agreed on all hands 
that the verbs of the last clause are either futures proper, or descriptive 
presents, and the only question is in reference to those of the first. Ac¬ 
cording to Luther, these are all xiresents; while the Vulgate, followed by 
most modern writers, makes them all refer to past time. That such assimi¬ 
lations do occur, is certain ; but a general maxim of interpretation makes 
it highly desirable to regard the distinction of the tenses, where we can, as 
intentional and significant. Lowth and Ewald accordingly follow the Sep- 
tuagiot in retaining the future form of the second and third verbs, but read 
them interrogatively (I have long been silent; shall I hold my peace and 
restrain myself for ever ?) This involves the necessity of reading 
{for ever?) and connecting it against the accents with what follows. It is 
true that interrogative sentences, without the interrogative particle ex¬ 
pressed, are not unknown to Hebrew usage; but their occurrence is com¬ 
paratively rare, and ought not to be assumed without necessity, which of 
course has no existence if the clause can be affirmatively read without 
abandoning the strict sense of the future. This can be done, as may be 
seen in the translation above given, by regarding the second and third verbs 
as the expression of his own determination or intention while the silence 
lasted. The omission of the verb to say before such repetitions or citations 
is not only frequent in general usage, but the more natural in this case from 
the fact that this whole verse is universally regarded as the words of Hod 
himself, although he is not expressly introduced as the speaker. The 
necessity of supplying (at least in thought) the words but notv before the 
last clause, is not peculiar to this view of the passage, but common to it 
with all others, except August!’s paradoxical construction. The word 
is twice used elsewhere by Isaiah (xxx. 6, lix, 5) as a noun meaning a viper 
or some other venomous serpent, in which sense it is also used by Job (xx. 
16). The general prmciples of analogical interpretation would require this 
sense to be retained here; but the only writers who have ventured so to do 
are Jimins and Tremellius, who translate the clause, ut parturientem viperam 
desolabo. Even the Eabbins give the word the sense of crying, which is 
plainly a conjecture from the context. Bochart attempts a compromise 
between the two opinions, by supposing that the word originally means ifo 
hiss like a serpent; and Gesenius connects it with to blow. The only 
objection to the common version, shrieh or scream, is that it seems too strong 
both for the etymology and the analogy of the verbs which follow, and which 
seem to denote a suppressed sound rather than a loud one, I will pant and 
gasp at once. There is indeed another very ancient explanation of these 
two verbs, given in the Vulgate and by Calvin^ Grotius, Hitzig, and Hende- 
werk, as well as in the English Version, I will destroy and devour at once. 
This refers to the root to lay waste (and more generally to destroy), 
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and gives tlie sense of swallowiDg, and then (like that of destroy- 
But means else where to pant on gasp; and may he readily 
xeSarded as a synonyme, if derived from to breathe^ of which it would he 
the natural future. It is true that this verb does not occur elsewhere, hut 
its derivative hreath is of perpetual occurrence ; and the very same 
writers who reject the derivation from £3^5 on this ground, assume that of 
from niJIj not only in the absence of any other instance, hut in opposi¬ 
tion* to the usage which determines it to lie a noun. The authority of 
Gesenius may he cited upon hoth sides of this question, not only from his 
earlier and later works, hut from the last edition of his Lexicon, in which 
the two explanations of this clause are separately given as correct, the one 
under which is explained as meaning to breathe hard, to pant, to blow, 
“ e. y. of an angry person, Isa. xlii. 14,” the other under where the two 
verbs are translated, I will destroy and gulp down together,” The para- 
plii^ase added in the latter case, “ iny Avrath, long restrained, I wiil^ now 
let break forth,” is no doubt the true sense of the verse on either supposition. 

15. I will lay waste mountains and Mils, and all their herbage will I dry 
np; and I luill tarn (literally streams to islands, and pools (or lakes) 
foill I dry up. Having de*scribed the effect and the cause of the great 
future change, he now desciihcs the change itself, under the common form 
of a complete revolution in the face of nature, sometimes with special re¬ 
ference to the heavens (chap. xiii. 10), sometimes (as here and in chap. 
XXXT. 6, 7) to the earthl It is strange that, with these analogies in view, 
and after such descriptions as those previously giv^en, any should still sup¬ 
pose that by mountains and hills we are here to understand States and 
governments, and by their herbs the citizens or subjects. There is more 
probability in the opinion that the verse contains an allusion to the 
ancient cultivation of the hills of Palestine, by means of terraces, many 
of which are still in existence. (See voL i. p. 182.) Houbigant 
and Lowth read {dry deserts), which is not only needless hut contrary 
to usage, as nowhere signifies deserts themseh^es, but always their in¬ 
habitants. G-eseniiis and the other modern writers suppose £3**?^ to be here 
used ill the sense of dry land as opposed to water. The necessity of this 
explanation may, however, be avoided by adopting the ingenioiis suggestion of 
Cierieiis, that what is here described is the actual appearance of islands in 
the channels of the streams on the subsiding of the water.—The drying of 
the bed of the Euphiutes by Gyrus can at the utmost only be the subject 
of an indirect allusion. A literal prophecy of that event would be entirely, 
misplaced in a series of bold metaphorical descriptions. Eoscnmiiller goes 
to an extravagant length in attempting to connect this verse with the pre¬ 
ceding context by explaining it to mean that the excited warrior wall dry up 
vegetation with his burning breath. 

16. And I will make the Hind walk in a way they kneio not, in paths 
they knew not I will make them tread; I will set (or turn) darkness before 
them to light, and obliquities to straightness. These are the ivords; I have 
made them (or clone them) and have not left them. The particle before the 
first verb is eonversive, i,e. gwes a future meaning to the preterite, because 
preceded by the future proper. (See Nordheimer, § 219.) The ellipsis of 
the reiath'e, wLich twice occurs in this clause, is precisely the same both in 
Hebrew and in English.—may be translated crooked or uneven 
places, as opposed to wEat is level, or to superficial rectitude. (See above,' 
on chap. xl. 4, p. 95.)^ The combination of these two antitheses (light and 
dark, crooked and straight) shews clearly that they are both metaphorical 
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expressions for the same thing that is represented under other figures in 
the verso preceding, viz., total change; in what respect and by what means, 
the metaphors themselves do not determine. And yet some writers niider- 
stand the first danse as specifically maaiiiiig that the exiles in Babylon 
should be delivered at a time and in a manner which they had not expected; 
while another class apply the words exclusively to spiritual exercise or reli¬ 
gious experience. To both these objects the description admits of an easy 
application; but neither of them is to be considered its specific subject. 
It is impossible, without the utmost violence, to separate this one link from 
the chain of which it forms a part, that is to say, from the series of strong 
and varied metaphors, by which the Propliet is expressing the idea of 
abrupt and total change. The samo thing that is meant by the wasting of 
cultivated hills, the withering of herbage, and the drying up of streams and 
lakes, is also meant by the leading of blind men in a new path, Ae. causing 
them to witness things of which they had had no previous experience.—The 
usual construction of the last clause supplies a relative before the leading 
verb and takes it sufiix as a dative—these are the words or things which 
I have clone for them and have not left them.” Another construction 
separates the members as distinct propositions—these are the words (or 
the things which I have promised to the people); I have made them and 
heave not forsaken them.” The simplest and most regular construction is 
that given by Jerome and Coccciiis, which refers the pronouns not to a 
noun understood, but to the expressed antecedent : These are ihe ivords 
{i,e. mj’piomlses), I have performed them amd have not abandoned them, 
that is to say, I have not relinquished ni}^ design until it was accomplished. 
(Compare the last clause of Ezekiel, xvii. 24.) The translation of these 
verbs as futures has arisen merely from a feeling on the part of the inter¬ 
preter that the words ought to contain a promise; whereas the promise is 
implied, or rather superseded by the declaration that the work is done 
already, or at least that the effect is already secured. The usual con¬ 
struction, which makes one a preterite and one a future, is doubly arbitrary 
and capricious. 

17. Thep are timed hack, they shall he ashamed with shame {i. e, 
utterly ashamed), those trusting in the graven image, those saying to the mol- 

I ten image, Ye are our gods. This verse describes the effect to be produced 

by the expected changes on the enemies of God and the worshippers of 
idols. They are turned lack, utterly defeated, foiled in their malignant 
opposition. Nor is this all; for they are yet to be utterly ashamed, con¬ 
founded, disappointed, and disgraced. Ip the last clause it is plain that 
the graven and molten image are separated only by the parallelism, because 
the address at the end is in the plural form, not thou art, but ye are our 
gods. On the usage of these two nouns, see vol. i. p. 482. 

18. Ye deaf, hear! and, ye Hind, look to see ! From the connection, this 
would seem to be a call upon the worshippers of idols, to open their eyes 
and ears, and become conscious of their own delusions.—The infinitive at 
the end of the . sentence does not express the manner but the purpose of 
the act required. Yitringa’s version therefore (videndo intuemini) is lesS' 

.. correct than that of Jerome {intuemini ad uidendum), 

19. Who (i^ hlmd but my servant, and deaf like my vnessenger {whom) I 
will send ? Who [Is) blind like the devoted one and blind like the servant of 
Jehovah! Why should ..he call the heathen blind -and deaf, when Israel 

.i''! himself, with all his honours and advantages, refused to see or hear ? The 
very people whose mission and vocation it was to make the Gentiles see 
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and keaij seemed to emulate tlieir insensibilitj, Tlie most difficult ex¬ 
pression ill tills Terse is wkicli the SeYentj seem to have read 

and understood as meaning those that hare dominion over them. The 
Tarioiis explaiiaiions of the comnion text may all be reduced to two dis¬ 
tinct si'iiscs of the Torbal root, riz., that of being at peace and that of being 
perfect or ceiaplett*. The latter meaning is assumed by Luther, Calvin, 
Coceeiiis, and Titriiiga; while Clericus modifies it so as to mean a man of 
consummate n'mlom, and Lowth one perfecthj instructed. On the oilier 
hypothesis, Junius renders it donaius pace; G-eseniiis, the friend of God; 
liitzig, Ewald, and Uinbreit, the devoted or the God-devoted, This last is 

favoured by the analogy of in Arabic, the name by which the 

Moliammedans describe ilieraselves, and which denotes one who gives him¬ 
self to Cxod. From the use of the Piel in the sense of completing, making 
good, repaying, are derived the Yiilgate version (vemmaattis) and that of 
Eosenmiiller {mlemplus). As to the application of the term here, Clericus 
supposes that it means the High Priest or some eminent person of the 
satxTvlotal order. But the great majority of ivriters understand it as de¬ 
scriptive of Israel, the chosen people. The objections arising trom the use 
of similar expressions at the begiiiiiiiig of the chapter with respect to the 
Messiah is usually set a^ide by arbitrarily assuming entire diversity of sub¬ 
ject. Henderson alone has the intrepidity to understand this verse of the 
iressiali likewise, accomitiiig for the application of such epithets to such a 
siil"ject by assiiiniiig that it expresses the opinion of the imbelieffing Jews 
respecting Christ. The obvious objection to this mode of exposition is, 
that it opens the door to endless licence of interpretation, by admitting 
that a passage may be referred at will to the subject which it is least 
adapted to describe, l)y simply making it express the mind not of the 
writer, as it seems to do, but of another party not expressly mentioned. A 
purely arbitrary supposition cannot be justified by the assumption of another 
like it. The true solution of the difficulty seems to he the one already 
given in explaining the first verse, viz., that the Servant of Jehovah is a 
title applying not only to the Head but to the Body also. Here, where 
the language implies censure and reproach, the terms must be referred ex- 
ciiisiveiy to Israel, the messenger whom God had sent to open the eyes of 
the other nations, but wffio had himself become wilfully blind. The future 

nfe*'^ implies that the mission was not yet fulfilled. Jerome’s construction, 
mito lidiom I sent nuj messengers, is wholly iingrammatieal, and a mere 
expedient to avoid a seeming difficulty. It is scarcely credible that Clericus 

seems half inclined to take as the proper name of Malacld. 

20. Thou hast seen many things and wilt not observe, (Sent) to open 
ears! and he will riot hear. In the first clause he turns to Israel and 
addresses him directly; in the last he turns away from him again, and, as 
it were, expresses his surprise and indignation to the by-standers. The 
sense of the whole, leaving out of view” this difference of form, is the same, 
as in the foregoing verse, namely, that Israel had eyes hut saw not, and 
instead of opening the ears of others was himself incapable of hearing. The, 
sentence may be said to exhibit a climax. In the first clause the contrast 
is between the blindness of the people and the light which they enjoyed;; in 
the last it is betw^een their deafness and their high vocation to open the ears 
of others. Hence the abrupt and impassioned form of expression in the 
latter case. The marginal reading though susceptible of explanation 
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as an infinitive, k an unnecessary emendation of the textual The 

infinitive DpS might be considered as deriving a preterite sense from the 
preceding verb; but^a better explanation is afforded by the analogy of ver, 
7, where the same infinitive describes the end for which the Ser\^ant of 
Jehovah was sent. 

21, Jehovah {is) wiUing for his righteousness^ sahe; lie will magnifg the 

law and make it honourable. The people, being thus unfaithful to their 
trust, had no claim to be treated any longer as an object of Jehovah’s 
favour; and yet he continues propitious, not on their account, but out of 
regard to his own engagements, and for the execution of his righteous pur¬ 
poses. For these reasons he will still put honour on the chosen people and 
the system under which they lived. Gesenius and Hitzig arbitrarily construe 
1 with is pleased to niagnifg, of wdiich construction there is no 

example elsewhere, and then make jliis an idiom of the later Hebiw. Still 
less grammatical is the construction of the ancient versions, it pleased 
(jod^ to justify or sanctify him,” whether this be understood to imply the 
reading or taken as a paraphrase of the common text. The applica¬ 
tion of the words to the righteousness of Christ is inconsistent with the 
terms of censure and disapprobation which precede and follow. 

22, And (j/et) it (is) a people spoiled and rolled^ ensnared in holes all of 

them, and in houses of confinement they are hidden. They have become a spoil; 
and there is none delivering; a ppy, and there is none saying, Restore. Here 
another contrast is brought into view. As the conduct of the people 
did not answer to their high vocation, so their treatment does not answer 
to the preceding declaration of God’s purpose. If he still designed to 
honour them, though not for their own sake, how was this to be reconciled 
with what they suffered at the hands of their enemies ? The terms are no 
doubt metaphorical, and therefore not exclusively descriptive of literal cap¬ 
tivity. At the same time it may be admitted that the sufferings of Israel 
in exile furnished one of the most memorable instances of what is here de¬ 
scribed in general.—is explained in the ancient versions, and by 
many modern writers, to mean youths or chosen men, as it does above in 
chap. xL 30. But why should this class be described as in captivity ? 
Cocceius and Vitringa change the meaning of the clause by making the 
infinitive of to blow or pufi", and explaining the whole phrase, they are 
all the puffing of the young men,” ■/. e. objects of derision and contempt. 
But this construction violates the parallelism for the sake of an extremely 
forced and^ far-fetched meaning. Most of the modern writers follow Luther 
in explaining to mean in holes or ‘pi^fAls, corresponding to 

in the other member. 

23, Who among you xcill give ear to this, will hearken and hear for the 
time to come / By this w^e are not to understand, merely the fact recorded 
in the foregoing verse, but the doctrine of the whole preceding context as 
to the vocation and mission of Israel, and as to his actual condition. God 
had appointed him to be a source, or at least a medium, of light and Mess¬ 
ing to the nations ; but instead of acting up to this high character, he not 
only left the nations without light, but was wilfully blinded and insensible 
himself. Yet God would still be true to his engagements, and put honour 
on the special revelation which he had already given. Why, then, it might 
be asked, was Israel suffered to fall before his enemies ? The answer to 
this question is introduced by an indirect caution to consider it and bear it 
in mind. The interrogative form implies the possibility of their neglecting 
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or refusing to obey it,-—The lust phrase is explained to mean hehind or 
haclmrirds by Yiiriiiga {a (ergo) and Ewald (zwucku'di'ts), who seem ^ to 
iiiiderstand it as denoting reflection on the past, or the act of meditating 
upon what they heard.—Most other writers understand it as relating either 
to the time of hearing (^JiejicefortJi or hereafter') on the subject ol the declara¬ 
tions to he heard Concerning the future). 

24. IFIio has given Jit col for a pr eg, and Israel io spoilers? Has not 
Jehovah, againsi whom we have shined, and theg were mi willing in Ms 
uags io tvalk, and did not hearken to Ms law F This was what they wxre 
to hear in mind, wiz., that what they suffered was ordained of God and on 
aecoiiiit of their iniquities. The errors of which this verse is the negation 
are those of supposing that they suffered wdtliout fault, and that they suf¬ 
fered, as it were, hi spite of Guers protection, or because he wars unable to 
prevent it. The interrogation makes the statement more emphatic : Who 
else can be imagined to have done it, or for w^hat other cause except our 
sins ? The change of person in the last clause is a common Hebrew 
idiom, and does not seem to he signiffcant. (See voL i. p. 94.) If 
the Prophet identifies himself with the people in the first phrase, ho 
cannot he supposed to exclude himself in that which follow’S.—Ilitzig s 
translation of the last w^ord {Ms mslniciioii) is too wnak, as it fails to sug¬ 
gest the idea of obligation. It is also at variance with usage, which requires 

to he taken not in its etymological sense merely, but in that of kao .— 
This verse is strictly applicable to the sufferings of the Jew^s in Babylon, 
and it was no doubt so applied by them; but in itself it is a general decla¬ 
ration of a fact w^hich has been often verified and wms especially exemplified 
in ancient Israel, viz., that the sufferings even of God’s people are the 
consequence of sin. 

25. And he {Jehovah) poured upon him {Israel) fi(r}j{even) his wrath and 
the strength (or tiolence) of war: and it set him on fire round about, and he 
knew (it) not; and it hurned him, and he will not lag it to heart. This continues 
and concludes the description of God’s judgments and of Israel’s insensi¬ 
bility. Most waiters explain Hpn as an absolute form used for the construct 
(fitrg of his anger), Junius and Yitringa make it an adverbial expression 
qualifying 1SK {cxcandcscentid or cum excandescentid iram). The simplest 
construction is to put the nouns in apposition, either as mere equivalents 
{nnj anger as fury), or as exegetical the one of the other {furg, to nit, my 
anger).—He knew not does not here mean nnmvares, without his knowledge, 
but,, as the parallel clause shews, implies extreme insensihiiitju The 
translation of the last verb as a preterite is ungra.mniatical, and the assimi¬ 
lation of the two as presents, an evasion. That a preterite precedes, 
instead of shewing that the future must refer to past time, shews the con¬ 
trary,^ by leaving us unable to account for the difference of form if none of 
meaning w^as intended. How’ever necessary such assimilations may be 
elsewhere, they are inadmissible in cases like the present, where the change 
of tense admits of an easy explanation, to wit, that the waiter intended to- 
describe the people not only as having been insensible before but as likely 
to continue so in time to come.—On the usage of the phrase to pnit or lag 
iqmi the heart, see above, p. 125. 


CHAPTEE XLIIL 

The main subject of this chapter is the true relation of Israel to Jeho¬ 
vah, and its application in the w-ay both of warning and encouragemeni 
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The doctrine taught is that their segregation from the rest of men, as a 
peculiar people, was an act of soTereigiitj, independent of all merit in 
themselves, and not even intended for their heneit exclusively, but for the 
accomplishment of God’s gracious purposes respecting men in geneiaL 
The inferences drawn from this fact are, that Israel would certainly escape 
the clangers which environed him, however imminent, and on the other hand 
that ho must suffer for his iinfaitlifiilness to God. In illustration of these 
truths, the Prophet introduces several historical allusions and specific pro¬ 
phecies, the most striking of the former having respect to the exodus from 
Egypt, and of the latter to the fall of Babylon. It is important to the just 
interpretation of the chapter that these parts of it should be seen in their 
true light and proportion, as incidental illustrations, not as the main subject 
of the prophecy, which, as already stated, is the general relation between 
God and his ancient people, and his mode of dealing with them, not at one 
time hut at all times. 

Israel is the peculiar people of Jehovah, cherished and favoured at the 
expense of other nations, vers. 1-4. But these are one day to become 
partakers of the same advantages, vers. 5-9. The proofs of the divine 
protection are afforded by the history of Israel, vers. 10-13. One of the 
most remarka^blo, yet future, is the downfall of Babylon and the liberation 
of the exiles, vers. 14, 15. An analogous example in more ancient times 
was the deliverance from Egypt, vers. 16, 17. But both these instances 
shall be forgotten in comparison with the great change which awaits the 
church hereafter, vers. 18-21, Of all these distinguishing favours none 
wms owing to the merit of the people, but all to the sovereign grace of God, 
vers. 22-25. The people were not only destitute of merit, but deserving 
of punishment, which they had experienced and must experience again, 
vers. 26-28. 

1. And noWi thus saith Jehovah^ thy Creator, 0 Jacob, and thy Former^ 
0 Israel, Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy namej 
thou ^rt mine (literally to me art thou). The juxtaposition of this promise 
with the very different language at the close of the preceding chapter has 
led to various false assumptions as to the connection of the passages. 
Some give and now the sense of yet or nevertheless, while others understand 
it as referring to a period following that jnst mentioned ; as if he had said, 
After those things have been suffered, fear no longer. But this interpreta* 
tion is forbidden by the reasons here suggested for not fearing, viz., that 
Jehovah w^as already their Creator and Redeemer, and had already called 
them and made them his peculiar people. It will also be observed that 
in chap. xlii. as wmll as here, there is the same alternation and apparent 
confusion of the encouraging and minatory tone, 'which cannot therefore he 
explained by referring any one part of tbe context to a particular period of 
history. Another solution of the difficulty is that the Prophet has in view 
a twmfold Israel, the false and true, the carnal and spiritual. This is correct 
so far as what he says relates to internal character; hut it is evident that 
he has reference likewise to the outward fortunes of God’s people as an 
organised body. The simplest and most satisfactory hypothesis is that, 'in 
this whole context, he is accounting for the sufferings of Israel and his 
preservation from destruction on the same ground, namely, that Jehovah 
had chosen them and therefore would preserve them, but that they were 
unfaithful and must therefore suffer. The intermingling of the promises and 
threatenings is not to be explained by supposing a reference to different 
periods or different subjects; nor is it to be set down as capricious and 
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tnnneaning, Ibnt as necessary to tlie Prophet’s purpose. The now will then 
have a logical rather than a temporal meaning, as introductory to an expla¬ 
nation of the strange fact that the bush was burned but not consumed.— 
Create and/orm have reference not merely to the natural creation, nor to 
the spiritual renovation of individuals, but to the creation or constitution of 
the church. God was the maker of Israel in a peculiar sense. He existed 
as a nation for a special purpose .—Fear not^ i, e. fear not that thou canst 
be utterly destroyed. It is not an assurance of immunity from suffering, 
the experience of which is implied and indeed expressly threatened in what 
follows .—I lime redeemed thee* There is here an allusion to the redemption 
of the first-born under the Mosaic law, as appears from the metaphor of 
substitution used in vers. 3 and 4. Thus understood, the meaning of this 
clause is, thou art not like the other nations of the earth, for I have pur¬ 
chased or redeemed thee to myself as a peculiar people .—To call ly name 
includes the ideas of specific designation, public announcement, and solemn 
consecration to a certain work. This and the other clauses of the verso 
can be applied to the election and vocation of individuals only by accommo¬ 
dation, and only so far as the case of the individual members is included in 
that of the whole body. It is a curious idea of Menoebius, that is 

the name assigned, as if he had said, I have called thee ly thy name Li-attah 
{Thou-art-mine)* The true sense is, thou art mine because I have ex¬ 
pressly called thee so to be.—Eosenmiiller discovers here another obstetrical 
allusion in the phrase (See vol. i. p. 429.) 

2. When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be scorched, and the flame shall not burn thee. Fire and water 
are common figures for calamity and danger. (See Ps. Ixvi. 12.) To ex¬ 
plain one as meaning civil and the other religious persecutions, as Yitringa 
does, is wholly arbitrary, and might be reversed with just as much or 
rather just as little reason.—Although when conveys the true sense here, 
and is given in the Lexicons as a distinct meaning of the Hebrew the 
latter really retains its proper meaning,/or, because. It is the genius of 
the language to delight in short independent clauses, where we use more 
involved and complicated periods. ''For thou shalt pass through the waters, 
I will be with thee,” is the idiomatic Hebrew mode of saying, If or when 
thou passest, &g. —The last clause might be rendered, when thou walhest 
in the fire, the preposition through being used even in the first clause only 
because the English idiom requires it after pass .—^Hitzig gives a re¬ 
flexive meaning {burn thyself), which is unnecessary, although it agrees well 
both with Hebrew usage and the English idiom. Augusti takes the same 
verb in the more specific sense of being branded, i* e. marked by the fire. 
(Compare the derivative noun *'3, chap. iii. 24.) But this does not suit the 
more indefinite expressions in the parallel clauses.—The common version 
of the last^ words, shall not hindle upon thee, is of doubtful authority, and 
seems to introduce a needless anticlimax, as burning is much more than 
kindling.---The application of this promise to individual believers is an ac¬ 
commodation, but one justified by the natural relation between the body 
and its several members. 

3, Fori, Jehovah, ihy God, the Moly One of Israel, thy Saviour, have 
given {as) thy ransom Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, instead of thee. This is 
an amplification of the phrase J have redeemed thee in ver. 1. As the 
Israelite under the Mosaic law was obliged to redeem his first-born by the 
payment of a price, or by the substitution of some other object, so Jehovah 
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secured Israel as his own by giving up the other nations, here represented 
by a single group, just as the forest trees are represented in chap. xli. 19 
by a few well-known species. The group here selected is .composed of 
three .contiguous and cognate nations. Cush, which was. placed by the 
old^n writers either wholly or partly in Arabia, is admitted by the moderns 
to be coincident with the Ethiopia of the Greek geogi’aphers, Seha is now 
commonly supposed, on the authority of Josephus, to be Meroe, a part of 
Ethiopia surrounded by the branches of the Nile, and celebrated by the 
ancient writers for its w^ealth and commerce. The connection of the coun¬ 
foies was not only geogi’aphical but genealogical. According to Gen. x. 6, 7, 
Cush was the brother of Mizraim and the father of Seba. According to 
this exegetical hypothesis, the same essential meaning might have been con¬ 
veyed by the mention of any other group of nations. At the same time it 
may be admitted, that the mention of Egypt was probably suggested by its 
intimate connection with the history of Israel, and by its actual sacrifice, 
in some sort, to the safety of the latter at the period of the exodus. Many 
interpreters go further, and suppose that the words would have been appli¬ 
cable to no other nations than those specifically mentioned, and that the 
Prophet here alludes to the real or anticipated conquest of these countries 
by Cjorus, as a sort of compensation for the loss of Israel. But the neces¬ 
sity of this prosaic explanation is precluded by the prophetic usage of 
specifying individuals as representatives of classes, while the sense thus put 
upon ransom or atonement is extremely forced and far-fetched. That the 
terms, although specific, were designed to have a wider application, may be 
safely inferred from the generic expressions substituted for them in the next 
verse.—The essential idea of here and elsewhere, is that of vicari¬ 
ous compensation.—The insertion of the substantive verb in the first clause, 
so as to make it a distinct proposition (J am Jehovah), greatly weakens the 
whole sentence. The description of the speaker in the first clause is in¬ 
tended to conciliate regard to what he says in the other. It was in the 
character, not only of an absolute and sovereign God, but in that of IsraeTs 
God, his Holy One, his Saviour, that Jehovah had thus chosen him to the 
exclusion of all other nations. 

4. Stnee thou ivast precious in my eyes, thou hast h&en honoured, and I 
have loved thee, and will give man instead of thee, and nations instead of thy 
soul (or) hfe. There is precisely the same ambiguity in since as in the 
Hebrew Both expressions may be taken either in a temporal or 

causal sense. Because thou tvast precious, or, from the time that thou wast 
precious. The former sense is really included in the latter. If Israel had 
been honoured ever since Jehovah called him, it is plainly implied that this 
vocation was the cause of his distinction.—The first cause, as the whole 
context clearly shews, does not refer to intrinsic qualities, but to an arbitrary 
sovereign choice. Since I began to treat thee as a thing of value, thou hast 
been distinguished among the nations. The verse, so far from ascribing any 
merit to the people, refers all to God. Some continue the. construction 
through the whole verse, making the apodosis begin with the second clause, 
since thou art precious in my sight, and art honoured, and I love thee, I will 
give, &G. This yields a good sense, but is grammatically inadmissible, 
because it supplies a conjunction in the first clause, and omits one in the 
second. Either of these assumptions might be justified by usage and. 
analogy; but the coincidence appears unnatural, and makes the whole con¬ 
struction harsh. At the same time, this construction weakens the sentence 
by making it a mere repetition of what goes before, whereas it is a repeti- 
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fion with a pointed affirmation that the nation owed its eniinenoe entirely 
I (jojl_iiie future (I wM give) shows that the substitution mentoon 

£ “'S illSlA merd/to ib, pA b.l 1. tb. J 

here used eollectively or indefinitely for other men or the lest oi men, ^ 

in Judr^Ti. 7 : Ps. Ixxiii. 5 ; Job. xxxi. 83 ; Jer. xxxii 20. Thy oul, 

life, o/person, seems to be an allusion to the usage of the 

wOTd imthc Law, with respect to enumeration or redemption. 

vj; 4 • Lev sxvii. 4.) The general terms of this clause male it wholly 

improbable that ver. 3 has specific and exclusive reference to the nations 

for I {am) with thee ; from the east wM 1 male (or ^i)^f 
seed come, and 'from the ivest icill I gather Urn. The reference of tins 
verse to the rcitoration of the Jews from Babylon is no only arbitrary 
and without foundation, but forbidden by the mention ol the west as well 
as the east. That it refers to any restoration is the more improtoble, be¬ 
cause the Prophet does not say hring lack but simply Inng.— ihe only 
interpretation which entirely suits the text and context, without supplying 
or assuming anything beyond what is expressed, is that which makes ihe 
verse a promise to the church that she should be completed, that all her 
scattered members should be ultimately brought together. (Compare 
John xi. 52; Bom. iii. 29 ; 1 John ii. 2,.)—Thy seed has reference to 
Israel or Jacob as the ideal object of address. , ^ ,, „ . ^ 

0. I will say to the ‘north, Give, and to the south, WMioU not, let my 
sons come from far. and my daughters from the ends of the earth. This is 
a poetical amplification of the promise in the foregoing verse. As it was 
there declared that God would bring and gather the whole seed of Israel, 
so here he represents himself as calling on the north and the south to 
execute his purpose. The feminine form of the verbs is explained by tJie 
rabbins on the ground that the address is to the north and south wind, as 
in Cant. iv. 16. Gesenius makes the words themselves of common gender. 
Perhaps the case falls under the same general pmiciple with names of 
nrnvinces. &c.. which are uniformly feminine. Hitzig’s sugges- 
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countries, provinces, &c\, which are uniformly feminine, ilitzig s sugges¬ 
tion that does not here mean bring but suffer to come, 


, is favoured by 


the juxtaposition of ivithhold not. 

7. Every one called by my name, and for my glory I have created Mm; 
I have formed Mm, yea, I have 7nade Mm. The construction is continued 
from the foregoing verse. My sons and my daughters, even ^ every one 
called by my name*^ Augusti’s construction, Every one of them is called^ by 
my name, is forbidden by the article,—The reflexive sense, that calls him¬ 
self implying profession rather than divine vocation, is wholly unnecessary, 
and less ai^reeable to general usage .—And I have created him is a com¬ 
mon Hebrew idiom, equivalent to whom I have created .—The distinctions 
drawn by some between created, formed, and made, are more ingenious than 
weli-foiinded. Thus Vitringa runs a parallel between the creation of matter 
out of nothing, its configuration, and the completion of its jiarts^; the 
regeneration of the soul, its conformation to God’s image, and its ultimate 
perfection. It seems to he rather an exhaustive accumulation of synony¬ 
mous expressions .—For my glory is emphatic. God had not only made 
them what they were, but lie had done it for his own sake, not for theirs. 
So likewise he now speaks of their being called by his name, as he did 
before of his calling them by their name, the latter denoting special designa¬ 
tion, the former special authority and right. 

8. He hath brought out the blind people, and there are eyes (to them); 
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an! the deaf and {there are) ears to them. Tlio two clauses are so con- 
sti noted as to supply one another’s ellipsis. Most writers make S'Xin im- 
peiatne {hnncj forth) ailer the example of the Yulgate (educ). But as 
this form _ 111 tiirty-five places is the printer, and in thirty the infiailive, 
Without an augment always elsewhere takes the form 
s'im’ mn, ™ IS m the highest degree unsafe and precarious. 

Some more correctly make it the infinitive {to bring forth), which melds a 
o od sense, and is justified by the analogy of Opa in xlii. 20. The pre- 

simpler in itself, but agrees better 
f “''T’ in affirmative pro- 

witlf tT 1 w construed either with Jehovah, or 

preceding sentence, i. e. the chosen people ortho 
mdiTidnals composing it, whose work or office is declared to be that of 

imfo rl?” /f ‘ to light, and from the power of Satan 

h^r • S'^ very ^difiereiit sense is put upon tlie Terse 

} se interpreters who take as descripLire of tlie blind people 

(that have eijes), and apply it to the Jews, who, in spite of their advantages 
were blmd to spiritual objects. This agrees well with chap. xlii. 19 20 
■as explained above. But it then becomes difficult to nuderstand in what 
sense they are said to bo brought out. On this hypothesis the best ex¬ 
planation IS that they are summoned to behold the demonstration of Jeho- 
.ahs prescience, either as adverse parties or spectators. This w'ould 
lequiie t ie imperative oonslrnction of K'jlin, the grammatical objections 
to^which have been nlready_ stated. On the whole, the most satisfactory 
mierpretiuion of the verse is that which understands it as descriptive of 
the change wrought or to be wrought in the condition of mankind by Jeho¬ 
vah, through the agency of his people, whether the latter be expressly 
mentioned here or not. He (i. e. God, or Israel as his messenger) hath 
brought out a people (once) Uind, and (now) they have eyes, and (once) deaf, 
mid (now) thejj hare ears, i. e. of course, seeing eyes and hearing ears. 
Ihis agrees perfectly with all that goes before and follows, with respect to 
tile mission und vocation of God’s people. 

Irrr gathered togeilier, and the jf^oples are to he as- 

mnbied. ho among them will declare this, and let us hear the first things ^ 
Let thern rpm {or produce) their uitnesses and he justified; and (if they can¬ 
not do tins) let them hear (my witnesses), and sag, \lt is) the truth. The 
translation of the first verb, by Roseiimiiiler and others, as a future or 
imperative, is wholly unauthorized by usage, the cases cited to establish it 
Doing themselves of very^ doubtful import. At all events, it is incompar- 
abiy safer and more satisfactory to retain the proper meaning when it 
yields a tolerable sense, than to proceed upon the strange assumption, that 
when a v/riter deliberately uses two distinct forms, he intended them to be 
leceived as one. Here the sense would seem to be, that the nations have 
been gathered, but that the process is not yet completed. This gathering 
01 the nations has been commonly explained as a judicial metaphor like 
that m chap. xh. 1. In that case the verse describes the heathen as: as¬ 
sembled at the judgment-seat to plead their cause against Jehovah. This 
agrees wmll with the forensic terms employed in the subsequent context. 

It IS jiossible, however, that this first clause may have been intended to 
describe not the process but the subject of adjudication. The gathering of 
the nations will then denote their accession to the church, as predicted in 
vers. 5-7; and this, in the next clause, will refer to the same event. Who 
among them (A e, the nations) could have foretold their own change of 
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condition ? On the other supposition, ilik must either be indefinite, or 
inean the restoration of the Jews from exile, of which, as we have seen, 
there is no specific mention in the foregoing context. In either case, the 
usual alternative is ofiered, viz. that of pointing out some previous instance 
of foreknowledge and prediction.—The last clause admits of two construc¬ 
tions. It may either be read, let them he just (or candid) and hear and 
say it is the truth; or, let them be justified (by the witnessess whom they 
produce), and (if not) let them hear (my witnesses) and say, it is the truth. 
The latter seems more natural, because the other connects not with 
its own part of the clause but with what follows. is here equivalent 

to in chap. xli. 2G. 

10. Ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, and my servant whom 1 have 
chosen, that ye may know and helieveme, and may understand that Iarn He; 
before me was not formed a god, and after me there shall not he. Some 
regard the heathen as the object of address in the first clause, and under¬ 
stand Quy servant as denoting Israel. But there is no consistent sense 
in which the former could be cited as witnesses against themselves; and this 
application is besides forbidden by the obvious analogy of ver. 12, where 
the same words are explicitly applied to Israel. Of those who correctly 
understand them so, in this case likewise, the greater number refer my 
servant to a different subject, either Isaiah, or the prophets as a class, or 
the Messiah. Ye (the Jews) are my witnesses, and (so is this) my servant. 
But the simplest and most natural construction of the sentence is to make 
my servarit not a subject, but a predicate. Ye are my witnesses and (ye are) 
my servant ivkoni I have chosen (for this very purpose). The combination 
of the plural witnesses with the singular servant, although strange in itself, 
is in perfect agreement with the previous representations of Israel both as 
a person and a body politic. On the other hypothesis, the relative clause, 
that ye may know, &c., depends upon witnesses, and the words whom 1 have 
chosen form a pleonastic adjunct to the phrase my servant. But according 
to the explanation just proposed, that ye may know depends upon the words 
immediately preceding, wJiom^ I have chosen, and the clause declares the 
purpose not only of the testimony here adduced, but of the election and 
vocation of his servant. The witness to v/hom God appeals is Israel, his 
servant, constituted such for the very end that he might know, and under¬ 
stand, and believe that of which all other nations were entirely ignorant, 
viz., that Jehovah was he, i.e. the being in question, the only %vise God, 
the only infallible foreteller of futurity.—Various attempts have been made 
to explain away the singular expression, there teas no god formed before me, 
as a solecism, or at least an inaccuracy of expression; whereas nothing else 
could have conveyed the writer’s meaning in a form at once sarcastic, argu¬ 
mentative, and graphic. Instead of saying, in a bald prosaic form., all other 
gods m'e the work of men’s hands, but I am uncreated, and exist from all 
eteiniiy, be condenses all into the pregnant declaration, there was no god 
manufactured before me, i. e. all other gods were made, but none of them 
^as made before I had a being. There is not even such an incongruity of 
form as some suppose,—a notion resting on the false assumption that Inf ore 
me must in this connection mean before I ivas formed, whereas it only 
means before I existed, just as the parallel phrase after me does not mean 
qfte) I am formed, but after I shall cease to exist. The sarcasm is rendered 
stiU more pungent by the use of the divine name thus bringing into the 
most m^olting contrast the pretended divinity of idols and their impotence; 
as 11 he had said, None of these almighty gods were made before I had a 
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being.—is probably a passive participle used as a nouiij like the Latin 
dictwn, and exclusively applied to divine comraunications. 

11. Ij I, Jehovah, and besides me (or apart from me) there is no Saviour, 
Ill the first clause we may simply supply am, as in the English and most 
otlier^versions, or am He from the preceding verse, and in the sense there 
explained. The exclusive honour here claimed is not merely that of infal¬ 
lible foreknowledge, but of infinite power. Jehovah wris able not only to 
foretell the salvation of his people, but to save them. These terms are not 
to be restricted, if applied at ail directly, to the final salvation of individual 
believers. There is evident allusion to the deliverance of Israel as a people 
from external sufferings or dangers, of wdiicli one signal iiistance is referred 
to in ver. 14, and another in ver. 16. At the same time, the doctrine here 
propounded, or the character ascribed to G-od, affords a sure foundation for 
the personal trust of all who have really a place amoog his people. 

12. I have told and have saved, and have declared (or let you hear before¬ 
hand), and there is not amomj you {any) Htranyer; and ye arc my witnesses, 
sattli Jehovah, and I (ami) God. Having laid claim successively to diviue 
prescience and power, he here combines the two, and represents himself 
both as the foreteller and the giver of salvation. The expression of the 
first idea twice, before and after the expression of the other, does not seem 
to have any special meaning, as some interpreters imagine, except so fiir 
as it gives special prominence to the divine omniscience and the proof of it 
afforded in prediction, as the evidence of deity which he had particularly 
urged before, and which be is about to urge again,—The emphatic insertion 
of the pronoun I at the beginning of the verse can only be expressed in 
English by a circumlocution, it is I that have told, &c.—’Mtringa and 
Eosenmlilier omit the substantive verb in the last member of the first clause 
as superfluous, and construe the words thus, I have declared and no stranye 
(god) among you, i.e. no strange god declared it. But in that case Hebrew 
usage would require instead of which is not an adverb of negation, 
but an idiomatic equivalent to the negative verb of existence, and can only 
mean there is not or there was not. Most of the modern writers refer^it to 
past time, and explain the clause as an assertion that the prophecies in 
question were uttered at a time when idolatry did not prevail in Israel. It 
is more agreeable, however, both to usage and the context, to translate it in 
the present, as a declaration that Jehovah was the only’’ God whom they had 
reason to acknowledge, from their own experience and observation.—"sj, 
which is a common term for stranger, used in reference to men, may be 
here considered an ellipsis for the full phrase “if 7^, which is not uncommon 
elsewhere. 

13. Also (or even) from the day I am Ue, and there is no one freeing from 

my hand; I will do, and tv ho will undo it? The assonance in the last 
clause is not in the original, which literally means, I will act ( or make), 
and who will cause it to return, i.e. reverse or nullify it? The interrogative 
form implies negation, A similar expression of the same idea is found in 
chap. xiv. 27. What is said specifically in the first clause of deHveiiiig 
from Jehovah's power, is extended in the last to all counteraction or reversal 
of his acts. The ClJ at the beginning indicates a climax not only now, or 
on any- occasion, but This last is understood by some as referring 

to a specific terminus a quo, such as the origin of Israel as a nation, the 
exodus, &c. Others make it indefinite, of old or long since. But the 
best interpreters explain it as meaning since the first day-, or since time 
began. The words ai*e then universal, both in the extent of power claimed, 
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and ill relation to the time of its execution. Over every ohject, and m 
every age, the power of Jehovah had been clearly proved to be supreme 

your Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel: For your 
sale 1 Ikue sent to Rjcihyhn, and have Irought down (or made to descend) 
faiitivPH dlofthm; ami the Chaldeans, m the ships iJieir shout [or sonp. 
Tills is a particular iiistaiiee of the general protection vouclisafed by Je¬ 
hovah to Ills people, and more especially of that providential substitution 
or recieiiintion of wliicli read above in vers. 3, 4. The inference before 
drawn from the general terms of ver. 4, that the nations mentioned m ver. 
3 are onlv representatives or samples, is confirmed by this explicit mention 
of the Ml of Babylon as an example of the same great truth.-—The titles 
added to Jehovah’s name are not mere expletives or words _ of course, 
but intimate that he would bring this great event to pass in his dis¬ 
tinctive character as the Redeemer and the Holy One of Israel,—From 
the past tense of the verb (/ have sent), some infer ^ that this verse was 
written after the event, while others endeavour to avoid this conclusion by 
translating it as future (/ ivill setid). One of those inferences is just as 
gi*oiindless as the other. The event, although still future to the writer, is 
described as past, in reference not only to the purposes of God, but also 
the perceptions of the Prophet. As presented to liis view by the prophetic 
inspiration, the destruction of Babylon was just as truly a historical event 
as that of Pharaoh and his host. This is what is meant by iliG praeieritim^ 
prophetiemn, to render Avhicli as future is a wanton violation of the form of 
the original, and a gratuitous confounding of the text and comment.—^The 
Targum strangely understands this clause as referring not to the downfall 
of the Babylonians, but to the deportation of the Jews. Behold, on account 
of your sijis I sent {you) to Bfd)ylon. But this agrees neither with the usage 
of nor with the meaning of the other clause. Interpreters are com- 

nioiiiy agreed that the object of the verb is Cyrus, or the Medes and Per¬ 
sians,—From the earliest times has received a twofold explanation, 

viz., tint oi fugitives, as in the Septuagint, and that of bars, as in the 
Tiilgate. The same <]_iiestion arises in the exposition of chap. xv. 5. (See 
vol. i. p, 315.) But there the pointing favours the last sense, "whereas 
here it seems to recommend the other. Of those wdio prefer the mean¬ 
ing bars even here, some suppose a literal allusion to the gates of 
Babj-lon, others a figurative one to its protectors. The other sense of 
fugitives is applicable either to the Babylonians themselves, or to the 
foreigners tesident among them. (See chap. xiii. 14, and vol. i. p. 
277). is the proper name of the foreign race by which Baby¬ 

lonia had been occupied before Isaiah wrote. (See chap, xxiii. 13, and 
Tol. i. p. 398). It is an interesting fact, that recent etymological 
research has identified the of the Hebrew ethnography, not only 

with the XaXBaifu of the Greeks, but with the Kurds of modern Asia. 
Here, however, they are mentioned simply as the inhabitants of Babylonia. 
—The last two wmrds are variously construed and explained. Some con¬ 
nect them only with w^hat goes before, as a description of the Chaldeans, 
toJm.e cry is in the ships, implying their devotion to nautical pursuits ;' 
or, whose shout (or song) teas in the sliijos, implying their habitual use of 
ships or boats for pleasure. The same idea is otherwise expressed by 
those w^ho read in the ships of their joyful cry {i. e, their pleasure-ships). 
On this, which is Gesenius’s interpretation, Hitzig observes, with a play 
upon words which cannot be retained in a translation, that the pleasure- 
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sLips are air-ships {die LiifiscMffe smd Lustscliiff'e) i. e. imaginary or ficti- 
1 Leen said of tlie naval or maritime activity 

ol^J^^abylon; but Lowth lias made it probable at lea>st, that it really 
existed m very early times,—Another construction of these closing word's 
connects them with and brought down the Chaldees into the 

ships ol their triumph or delight.” Ilitzig makes WM the plural of nm 
(c'ap. xxix.^2),^ and understands the clause to mean that God had brought 
down the rejoicing of the Chaldeans into lamentations. Eut this requires 
a diiierent pointing of from the one attested by the critical tradition 
ol the Jews, and a very harsh ‘construction of Hitzig’s constriic- 

adopted by Ewaicl, who moreover changes &'»nn:3 into 
(their harp or music into groans), on the Authority (as he aflirmsj of 
* r• 1 ’ Either of the old interpretations, whether 

la "^hich makes the clause descriptive of the Chaldees or of their destruc- 
1011 , yields a better sense, without the arbitrary violence of these pretended 
emendations. ‘ 

15. I Jehovah, your Holy One, Ihe Creator of Israel, your Hing. This 
veise may possibly have been intended merel_y to identify the subject of the 
one before it. I sent to Bahylon, &c., even I, Jehovah, your Holy One, &c. 
It is simpler, however, and more in accordance with the usage of the lan- 
^lage, to make this a distinct proposition by supplying tlie verb of existence. 
I am Jehovah, or, I Jehovah am your Holy One, &c., or I Jehovah, your 
Holy Orie,^ am the Creator of Israel, your King. Even iii this case, the 
event predicted in ver. 14 is referred to, as the proof of his bein.o' what he 
here asserts. 

16. Ihus saiih Jehovah, the {one) giving vn the sea a 'way, and in mighty 
waters a path. As the participle is very commonly employed in Hebrew to 
denote continued and habitual action, this verse might be regarded as a 
general description of God’s usual control of the elements and conquest of 
all difficulties. But the terms of the next verse, and the subsequent con¬ 
trast between old and new deliverances, have led most interpreters to 
understand this likewise as an allusion to the passage of the Red Sea.— 
Some, however, follow Aben Ezra in applying the words to the passage of 
the Euphrates by Cyrus, a gratuitous departure from the strict and custo¬ 
mary sense of sea.—besides its etymological meaning, or mighty, 
suggests the idea of impetuous, violent, and fierce. 

17. I he {one) hringing out chariot and horse, force and strong; together 
they shall he, they shall not rise; they are extinct, like tow (or like a wick) 
they'are quenched. Ml]/ is properly an adjective, and may be understood as 

qiialifying^^i’p a force and {i. e. even) a strong one. Some, however, regard 
it as indefinite or abstract {strong ioi strength), and an equivalent or parallel 

to Xp. Some suppose a new sentence to begin with this verse, and make 
collective : those bringing out the chariot and the horse shall lie 
together, they shall not rise, &e. But most interpreters continue the con¬ 
struction from the foregoing verse, and make the first word agree directly 
with Jehovah. Of these, how^ever, some understand the verse as having 
reference to a naval victory of Cyrus over the Chaldeans, others as relating 
to the destruction of Pharaoh and his host. It is no objection to the latter 
that is future, as this verb denotes not merely the act of lying down, 
but the state of lying still, and is therefore a poetical equivalent and parallel 
to shall not rise. That something long past is intended, may be gathered 
from the exhortation of the next verse. 
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18. MeMBDihBT not foTHMT things^ and old things oonsuler not. As if li€f 
had said, Why should I refer to ancient instances of God’s almighty inter- 
Yention in behalf of his people, when others equally remarkable are yet to 
come ? Some refer this to the advent of Christ, but most to the fall of 
Babylon, and restoration of the Jews from exile. The necessity of this 
specific application by no means follows from the express mention of that 
event in ver. 14 j because, as we have seen, it is there introduced as a 
single illustration or example of a general truth, which had before been 
stated, and which may possibly be here repeated. This supposition is at 
least sufficient to meet ail the requisitions of the text and context. 

19. Behold I (am) doing {mmetliing) new,^ it is no 2 V (or get) to sprout (or 
germhiate); do you not Icnoto it? leSj I will place in the wilderness a wag,, 
in the desert streams. The now does not necessarily denote a proximate 
futurity, but only that the thing is yet to happen, or in other words, that 
it is something new, as distinguished from ail former instances. As if he 
had said, it is still future. The figure of germination implies that as yet 
there was no appearance of the final issue. (See the smne expression in 
chap. xlii. 9). Do you not know it, i. e, know what it is ? Or, will you 
not know it, i, e. are you not willing to be convinced ? Or, shall you not 
know it, i. e. is not the event to be attested by yonr own experience ?—The 

may be regarded as equivalent to yea, yes, or as indicating something 
more than had as yet been experienced. Not content with having made a 
way through the sea, he would make one through the desert. Now, as this 
is really a less extraordinary act of power than the other, it would seem to 
favour the opinion, that ver. 16 and the one before us do not relate indefi¬ 
nitely to the exhibition of Jehovah’s omnipotence, but specifically to the 
exodus from Egypt and the restoration of the Jews from exile. Even on 
this hypothesis, however, the terms of this verse must be understood not 
as a description of the literal return, but as a figurative representation of 
deliverance and relief, whereas ver. 16 describes a literal deliverance. On 
the whole, therefore, it is best to take both verses as strong metaphorical 
descriptions of deliverance from suffering and danger by a direct divine in¬ 
terposition. Even supposing an allusion to the literal journey through the 
desert, what is said of rivers must be figurative, which makes it probable 
that the whole sentence is of the same description. Thus understood, the 
Prophet’s language means that God could change the face of nature and 
control the angry elements in favour of his people ; that he had so done in 
times past, and would again do so in time to come. 

20. The Iking creature of the field sJmll honour me, jackals (or wohm) gnd 
ostriches; hecause I have given in the wilderness waters, and streams in the 
desert, to gwe drink to my people, my chosen. The eliaiige is further 
described by representing the irrational inmates of the desert as rejoicing 
in its irrigation. This bold conception makes it still more evident that 
what precedes does not relate to the literal journey of a people through a 
literal desert. As the first phrase seems to be a general one, including the 
two species afterwards mentioned, the translation te-s*/is too restricted,' and 
should^ give wuy to that which is etymologically most exact, viz., 
animal, or living cjreature. The form is singular, the sense collective. 
The two species represent the whole class of animals inhabiting the wilder¬ 
ness. (Compare chap. xiii. 21, 22.) The common version of the last 
words ol this verse is the correct one. My chosen people would be other¬ 
wise expressed. To the simple designation of mg people, he adds, by a 
kind of after thought, my chosen or elect. 
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21. The people (or this people) I have formed for myself; my praise shall 
they recount (or they are to recount my praise). Another declaration of 
the end for which Israel existed as a nation. This brings us back to the 
main proposition of the chapter, namely, that Jehovah had not only made 
them what they were, but had made them for the purpose of promoting his 
own glory, so that any claim of merit upon tlfcir part, and any apprehension 
of entire destruction, must be ec^iially unfounded. 

22. And not me hast thou called^ 0 Jacoh; for thou hast been iveary of me^ 
0 Israel. Interpreters, almost without exception, give here the sense 
of called upon, invoked, or worshipped. There is much, however, to be 
said in favour of the sense attached to it by J. H. Michaelis, namely, 
thou hast not called me, I have called thee; as our Saviour says to his 
disciples, ye have not chosen me, hut I have chosen you (John xv. 16). 
Having thus far represented the vocation of Israel as a sovereign act on 
Ood’s part, he now presents the converse of the same proposition. This 
construction is further recommended by its accounting for the unusual posi¬ 
tion of the words at the beginning of the verse, without resorting to the 
arbitrary supposition that it is characteristic of a later age than that of 
Isaiah: q. d. it is not I that have been called hy you .—According to the 
usual construction of the first danse, the second may be rendered either 
when or hecause thou wast weary of me. The common version of the as 
hut, and Geseniiis’s unnatural construction thou hast not called upon me so 
m to he troubled with me, although very different, are equally gratuitous.— 
It is not easy to determine whether labour or fatigue is the primary mean¬ 
ing of Sometimes the one idea is more prominent, sometimes the 
other. In this case both w^oiild naturally be suggested, as in the following 
paraphrase : It is not I that have been called by thee; for so far from 
manifesting such a preference, thou hast been wearied and disgustai with 
the labour which attends my service. The indirect construction, that thou 
shouldst he iveary of me, is only admissible in case of extreme exegetical 
necessity. 

23. Thou hast not brought to me the sheep of thy burnt-offering, and (with) 
thy sacrijiees thou hast not honoured me. I have not made thee serve with 
oMation, and I have not made thee labour (or wearied thee) with inoense. 
The whole Mosaic ritual is here represented by an enumeration of some of 
the principal offerings : the olah, or general expiation; the zehahim, or 
animal sacriffces in general ; the minhah, or meal-offering; and the lebonah, 
or aromatic fumigation.—includes the goat as well as the sheep, and is 
therefore correctly rendei'ed in the English Version hy the phrase small 
cattle ,—Of the whole verse there are several distinct interpretations or 
rather applications. Some place the emphasis upon the pronouns. It is 
not to me that thou hast offered all this, but to idols. This, though a pos¬ 
sible construction, is not the one most readily suggested hy the wwds. Nor 
is it easy, upon this supposition, to account for the total want of any distinct 
reference to idols in the context. Another class of writers understand the 
passage strictly as charging the Jews with culpable neglect of the cere¬ 
monial law. But of this they were not generally guilty; and the restriction 
of the charge to the reign of Ahaz or to any other limited period is gra¬ 
tuitous, and hardly consistent with the general expressions of the context. 
A third hypothesis applies the passage to the unavoidable suspension of 
the ceremonial service during the captivity in Babylon, which it supposes 
to be here urged as a proof that the deliverance of Israel from exile was an 
act of mercy, not of righteous retribution for their national obedience and 
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fidelity. Tills explanation, aliliongli miicli moro plausible tlian either of 
the others, is open to the same charge of gratuitous restriction, without 
aiivihlng to indicate it in the text or context. It may also be objected, 
that the error thus supposed to be refuted by the Prophet, is one which 
could not possibly bo entertained; for how could the exiled Jews imagine 
that their liberty'was bought by services which not only had not been, but 
could not have been rendered ? If it be said that this is merely a specific 
iliiistratioii of the general truth that they were not saved by any merit of 
their own, it still remains incredible that this truth should have been 
exemplified by reference not to a real case, but to one wholly imaginary and 
impossible. ' How niiich more natural and satisfactory to give the words 
the general and uimestricted meaning which they naturally bear as a descrip¬ 
tion of the people’s conduct, not at one time or at one place, but throughout 
their history. The last clause is by some understood to mean, that the 
system imposed upon the people was not burdensome. But this is con¬ 
sistent neither -with the circumstances of the case, nor with the statements 
of the New Testament respecting them (Acts xv. 10, Gal. v. 1), nor with 
the parallel clause, in which it is simply said that Israel had not ofiered 
vAiat was due. The most satisfactory interpretation of the verse, and that 
which best agrees with the whole context, is, that it has reference not 
merely to the outward or material act, hut to its moral value and effect. 
You have not so performed your ceremonial duties as to lay me under any 
obligation to protect you. You have not really given me your cattle, you 
have not truly .honoured me with sacrifices. The best explanation of the 
last clause is, I have not succeeded in inducing you to serve me, I have 
not prevailed upon you to exert yourselves, much less wearied or exhausted 
you in ceremonial services. 

24. Thou hast not hoiight for me sweet cane ivith money^ and [tdth) the 
fat of thy sacrifices thou hast not drenched me ; iliott hast only made me 
serve tmth thy sfws, and made me toil (or ivearied me) with thine iniqtniics. 
According to Jarchi, the sweet or aromatic cane is mentioned as a common 
product of the Holy Land, which they were consequently not obliged to 
purchase in order to the preparation of the holy ointuient (Exod. xxx. 
23). But Eimchi and most other writers proceed upon the contrary 
assumption, that this cane was an exotic, which could only be procured 
with trouble and expense. This particular is mentioned, like the others 
with which it stands connected, as a specimen or sample of the whole con¬ 
geries of ceremonial services. The antithesis between the clauses seems to 
shew that the idea meant to be conveyed in this whole context is, that their 
external services were nullified by sin. So far from being satisfied or pleased 
with what they offered, God was only vexed with their tra-nsgressions and 
neglects. 

^ 25. I, I am he Uottmg out iJiy transgressions for mine own salce^ and thy 
sins I will not remember. This is the conclusion to which all that goes 
before was meant to lead, to wit, that God’s goodness to his people is 
gratuitous. If they, instead of choosing God and his service, were averse 
to both,—if, instead of pleasing him by their attentions, they had grieved 
him by their sins, it follows of course that he could still shew them favour 
only by gratuitously blotting out their sins from his remembrance, or, in 
other words, freely forgiving them. 

26. Memind me; Jet us plead together (or judge one another); state (thy 
ease) that thou mayest be justified. After asserting, in the foregoing verse, 
the total want of merit in the people, and their dependence upon God’s 
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gmtnitous eomj^assion, lie now, as it were, allows tlieiii to disproTe Iiis 
allegation, by reminding Mm of some forgotten merit on tbeir part. Tj^e 
badness of tlieir case could not baye been more strongly or'sarcasti- 
stated tliaii in this^ ironical invitation to plead tbeir own cause and 
esiaolisli their own p’glits il they eoiiltl, with a tacit condition, not expressed 
but implied, ^tbat if they could not justify tliemselves in this way, they 
slioiilcl submit to tbe rigiiteousaess of God and consent to be iiistified i)v 
grace. 

Jl) st father tvovoyif, anil thy tiiterjjrefers rebelled iKiainst me. 
Gesenras and some others give tbe first words a collective sense,^s sionifV- 
ing either the succession of priests or ancestors in general Tbe 
vmters, for the most part, give the singular its strict sense, and apply it 
eitber to Abaz or Manasseh, as kings, and therefore bound to be tbe fathers 
ol their people, or to Abraham as the progenitor of Israel, or to Adam as 
the father of the ^ human race. Yitringa even makes il mean Triab, the 
mifaiihfLil high priest in the reign of xliiaz. This and the first interpreta¬ 
tion mentioned are entirely arbitrary. That wTicli understands tbe piimse 
of Abraham is supposed by some to be at variance with the nnifoim niL- 
tiOB of that patriarch in terms of commendation. But these terms are 
perfectly consistent with the proposition that he was a simier, which may 
here be the exact sense of KDn. To tbe application of the phrase to Adam 
It has been objected, that he was not peculiarly tbe lather of the Jews 
To tins it may be answered, that if the guilt of the national proo-enitor 
would prove the point in question, much more vcoiild it be established by 
the fact of their belonging to a guilty race. At the same time it may be 
considered as implied, that all their fathers wdio had since lived shared in 
the original depravity, and thus the same sense is obtained that w^oukl 
have been expressed by the_collective explanation of first father, while the 
lattei is still taken in its strict and full sense as denoting the progenitor of 
all mankind.—J?2./crpre^cr5, or organs of communication, is a title Mven 
elsewhere to ambassadors (2 Chron. xxxii. 81) and to an interceding angel 
(Job xxxiii. 23). It here denotes all those who, under the theocracy, 
acted as organs of communication between God and tbe people, whether 
prophets, priests, or rulers. The idea, therefore, is the same so often ex¬ 
pressed elsewhere, that the people, and especially their leaders, were un- 
faithful and rebellious. 

28. And I will profane the My chieft, and loill give up Jacol to the 
curse and Israel to reproaches. The character just given of the people in 
all ages is urged not only as a proof that God’s compassion must bo per¬ 
fectly gratuitous, but also as o. reason for the strokes which they experi¬ 
enced. The vav before the first verb is not conversive but conjunctive, so 
that the reference is entirely to the future, or to the universal present, as 
explained by Iviniehi, who observes that vav has pattah because it does 
not express past time; but the sense is, that in all ages God profanes the 
holy chiefs. This last phrase is descriptive of the same persons called 
tntopreters in ver. 27, namely, all the official representatives and leaders 
of the holy {i. e. consecrated and peculiar) people. Its specific application 
to the priests in 1 Chron. xxiv. 5_no more proves that this is its whole 
meaning, than it proves that always means religious officers. The 
name includes the priests, no doubt, hut it includes much more. 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 

This chapter opens, like tiie fortieih and forty-third, with cheering pro¬ 
mises to Israel, followed by reasons for confiding in them, drawn from the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of Jehovah. 

The specific promise, which constitutes the theme or basis of the pro¬ 
phecy, is that of abundant spiritual influences and their fruits, not only 
internal prosperity, but large accessions from without, vers. 1-5.—The 
pledge for the fulfilment of this promise is aflbrded by the proofs of God’s 
omniscience, as contested with all other gods, vers. 6~9.—The folly of 
image-worship is then established by two arguments. The first is that 
idols are themselves the creatures of mere men, vers. 10-14. The other 
is that they are not only made, and made by man, but made of the very 
.same materials applied to the most trivial domestic uses, vers. 15-20.— 
Prom this demonstration of the power of Jehovah to perform his promise 
we are now brought back to the promise itself, vers. 21-24. This is again 
confirmed by an appeal to God’s creative power, and illustrated by the 
raising up of Cyrus as a deliverer to Israel, vers. 25-28. 

Here again it is important to the just interpretation of the passage that 
we keep in view the true relation w^hich the main theme (the safety and 
prosperity of Israel) bears to the arguments and illustrations drawn from 
God’s foreknowledge as established by prediction, from the impotence of 
idols, and the raising up of Cyrus. Through all these varied forms of 
promise and of reasoning there runs a thread uniting them, and this thread 
is the doctrine of the church, hs origin, its design, and its relation to its 
Head and to the world around it. 

1. And note hear, Jacob my Bcrvanf, and Jrad I have chomi him {I e, 
wfiom‘1 have chosen). The transition here is the same as at the opening 
of the foregoing chapter, and the noio, as there, has rather a logical than a 
temporal meaning. Eor reasons which have been already given, there is 
no need of supposing that a diflerent Israel is here addressed (Cocceius), 
viz. the penitent believing Jews in exile (Grotius); or a diflerent period 
referred to, namely, that succeeding the calamities before described; nor 
even that the and is here equivalent to notwithstanding, as explained by 
Kimchi. It is simply a resumption and continuation of the Prophet’s 
argument, intended to exhibit the true relation between God and his 
people. The election here affirmed, which Calvin understands directly of 
a personal election from eternity, is better explained by J. H. Michaelis as 
the choice and separation of the church, or God’s peculiar people, from 
the rest of men. 

2. Thus saitJi Jehovah, thy malcer and thy former from the womb will help 
thee j fecu not, my servant Jacob, and Jeshunui irhom J have chosen. It 
has been a subject of dispute among interpreters, whether ought to be 
connected with (as it is in the Septuagint and by tlie rabbins), or 
with (as in the Targum and the Vulgate). The ‘Masoretic accents 
are in favour of the first construction ; but Geseniiis rejects it as not yield- 
ing a good sense, and reads, who helped thee from the womb. But this 
translation of the future as a praeter is entirely gratuitous, and therefore 
nngiammaticaL The simplest construction is to maicc the words of 
Jehovah begin with thy maker, the transition from the third to the first 
^rson being altogether natural and one of peipetual occurrence in Isaiah 
Thy maker will help thee is equivalent to I, who am thy maker, will help 
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thee. Blit even on the common supposition, that the words of God begin 
with the second clause, it is better to take he will help thee as a short inde¬ 
pendent clause, parenthetically thrown in to complete the description or to 
connect it with what follows. Thus saith thy maker and thy former from 
the womb he will help thee—Fear not, &c. As to the combination maker 
ftom the ivomh, it can seem incongruous only to a hjyiercritical grammarian, 
there is no need even of adopting J. H. Michaelis’s suggestion, that 
. means ex quo in utero esse coepisti. The use of these expressions in 
addressing Israel, only shews that the conception present to the writer’s 
mind is that of an individual man. Although the specific explanation of 
the figures here used^has been sometimes pushed too far, there can be no 
doubt that the maturing of Israel as a nation in Egypt is often represented 
as a period ot gestation, and the exodus as a birth ; but whether there is 
any such allusion here may be considered doubtful. —Jeshunm occurs only 
here and in Deut. xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 5, 26. Some of the old attempts to 
ascertain its etymology were ludicrous enough. Thus Yitringa quotes 
Forster as deriving it from an ox, and Cocceius from they shall 
see, i.e. the people who should see Christ in the flesh, quod nemo dixerit 
non esse JiyperhoUcum et remotum (Yitringa), Grotins’s derivation of the 

word from is a philological impossibility ; but his explanation of it 

as a diminutive or terra of endearment is now commonly adopted, hut with 
reference to the root upright, as an epithet of Israel, not in consider¬ 
ation ot their entire abandonment of idolatry,” as Henderson supposes, but 
in reference to their normal or ideal character, the end for which they were 
created, and the aspect which they ought to have exhibited. Hengsten- 
berg gives the same sense to the word as a proper name, but not as 
a diminutive or term of endearment, which he rejects as unsustained by 
etymological analogy aud wholly inappropriate in the places where it is 
originally upd. (See his History and Prophecies of Balaam, pp. 98-101.) 
The word is rendered, as a general expression of endearment, by the 
Septuagint and with closer adherence to the etymology by the 

other Greek versions {zUbg, sv^urarog). The diminutive form is imitated in 
Latin by Gesenius {rectulus, jusiulus), and in German by Hitzig and Ewald 
(Frommchen). Bosenmiiller’s version (foiiunate) is supported only by the 
false analogy of as denoting good luck or prosperity. 

3. For I ivill pour waters on the thirsty and flowing (waters) on the dry 
(land); Iioillpour my Spirit on thy seed, and my blessing on thine offspring. 
This is the grand reason why God’s people should not despair. The two 
clauses explain each other, the toater of the first being clearly identical 
with the spirit of the second. This is a common figure for influences from 
above. (See chap, xxxii. 15, Ezek. xxxiv. 26, Mai. iii. 10.) Knobel 
indeed understands the two clauses strictly and distinctly, taking the first 
as a promise to the land, and the second as a promise to the people. But 
most probably refers to persons, as it is not feminine like n^|lh 
Grotius understands this as a promise to send prophets to the Jews in 
exile, such as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachil 
Gesenius also seems to think the promise here made strictly coincident 
with that in Joel iii. 1, 2. But it is more extensive, and includes all the 
influences of the Holy Spirit.—The offspring of the people, as distinguished 
from itself, is supposed by Knobel to denote the individuals of whom the 
aggregate body was composed. JarcM and Yitringa apply it to the strangers 
or proselytes who were to be added by conversion to the natural Israel. 
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Tile simplest and most obvious interpretation is, tliat the ideal, object of 
address is Jacob as the national progenitor, and that the Jews themselves 
are here described as his descendants. Even this, however, does not 
necessarily exclude the spiritual oflspring of the patriai*ch, who are explicitly 
referred to in the context. 

4. A'nd thy shall spring up in the midst of the grass^ lihe wilhios on {or 
hy) the water-courses. This verse describes the effect of the irrigation 
and ctfasion promised in the one before it. There is no need, however, 
of making the construction a subjunctive one {so that they shall spu'wy wp), 
as Luther and some later writers do.—The subject of the verb is not the 
Spirit and blessing of Jehovah, as Aben Ezra strangely imagines, but the 
offspring or descendants of Israel, by whom the blessing was to he ex¬ 
perienced.—Lowth and Ewald read Jike grcfss amidst the 

W(iie'f\ on the authority of the Septuagint version dmgAmv oharog 
yfoTo;), which seems, however, to be simply a paraphrase or free trans¬ 
lation. Gesenius retains the comparative form of expression {as am any) ^ 
hut without a change of text, by making the particle itself comparative, an 
idiom of w^'Mch there is no clear example elsewhere. All these expedients 
are intended to remove the imaginary solecism in letween. But the true 
explanation has been long since given by Yitringa, namely, that T? has 
here its primitive and proper use, as a noun corresponding to the English 
fnidst. So far is the common text from being incorrect or irregular, that it 
is really the only form in which the idea could have been expressed, since 
rS as a preposition always means between or among, and is followed by the 
plural noun. "When, on the contrary, a singular noun is to be used, as 
Here, the Hebrew idiom prefixes not the preposition but a noun meaning 
midst (Pl or IIH) witli a particle before it.—The grass and the willows are 
separated only by the rhythmical arrangement of the sentence. The simple 
meaning of^the whole verse is, that they shall grow as willows grow among 
the grass, i. e. in the moist or marsh}' s|)ot. The question, who are meant 
by the grass as distinguished from the willow's, is absurd. It might as 
well be asked, wTien an object is compared to the rose of Sharon, wTiat is 
meant by Sharon as distinguished from the rose. Lowtii seems to look 
upon aqueducts as more poeticaJ and better English than the common ver¬ 
sion, water-courses. 


5. Iks shall sag, To Jehovah I {belong); and this shall call on {ov by) 
the name of Jacob; and this shall inscribe his hand {or: with Ms hand), To 
Jehovah, and with the name oj Israel shall entitle. The repetition of the 
pronoun implies, according to Kimehi’s explanation, persons of various 
classes or from diflerent^ quarters. It is commonly agreed that this verse 
predicts the accession of the Gentiles, whom it represents as publicly pro- 
lessmg their allegiance to Jehovah and attachment to his people. The act 
of calling one by name, and that of calling on his name (invoking him), are 
Ultimately blended in the Hebrew usage. Most interpreters imderstami it 
here as memmgio praise or celebrate. Some of the older writers follow 
bjmmaehus m giving itpassive sense {this shall be called), either reading 
for or supplvmg the reflexive pronoun after it. The same diver- 
reference to the last verb in the sentence, ^Giich some 
undeistand to mean he shall surname himself {ox he siirnamed), others he 
.hall name the name of Jacob in a flattering or respectful manner.—Of the 

it espifinations, one of which makes 

mean he shall iinte {vnth) Ins hand in allusion to the signing of contracts 
(Jer. xxxm 10, Neln ix. 88); the other, /i. shall write 
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Ill allusion to the ancient custom, mentioned by Procopius, of mark¬ 
ing soldiers, slaves, and other dependents, the name of their superior 
to which there seems to be a reference in Exod. xiii. 9, and Rev. siii. is! 
This Last sense is supposed to be expressed in the Soptiiagint Tersion 

r f' of Israel, and Ms redeemer, Jehovah of hosts: 

i [am) first, and I (am) last, and luithout me there is no God, This is a 
description of the God whom the nations, in the preceding verse, are repre¬ 
sented^ as acknowledging. The attributes ascribed to him aiforcl, at tho 
same time, a sufficient reason for confiding in liis promises. In like man- 
neai Zeus^, the supreme god of the Greeks, is described by Orpheus as 
‘^dyrm ^dvrojv rs TsXsTrj, and in another place, Zsijc cr^djrog sylvsTO 
Zsv; uGrarog. Henderson points out the appropriation of the'terms here 
used to the^Lord Jesns Christ in Rev. i. 18, ii. 8, xxii. le.—There is no 
need of giving to in this and the parallel places, the restricted sense 

besides, which is realty included in the usual and strict sense of without, 
e, without my knowledge and permission, or without subjection to my 
sovereign ^authority. The meaning is not simply, that there is no other 
tiiio God in existence, but that even the Asyo/asvo/ S-so/ (1 Cor. viii. 5) exist 
only by his suflerance, and cannot therefore be his equals or competitors. 

7. And who, lilie me, will cedi, and ted it, and state it to one, stncelplaced 
the ancient people; and coming things and things which are to come loill tell 
to them {oTjor theinselves) f There is no reason why the interrogation should 
not be considered as extending through the verse, the rather as a different 
construction spiffs up ^ the sentence, and arbitrarily explains some of 
the futiiies as imperatives. Still more objectionable is the construction 
of Kj)!?? as a preterite, which is given by ail the later writers except EwaM. 
The question loho has called like me is in no respect more pertinent than 
the question, ivho will (or can) call as I have do7ie, w^hich leaves the refe¬ 
rence to past time equally explicit, without doing any grammatical Holence 
to the foim of expression. The usual construction of the next words is, 
let Mon fell it, &c.; but this imperative meaning is sufficiently implied in 
the strict translation of the wmrds as interrogative futures, who will tell 
it f &c, is to call aloud or publicly announce. It differs from the 

next verb, if at all, by denoting an authoritative call, and suggesting the 
idea not only of prediction but of creation.—'^::!^ is correctly explSned 
by Gesenius as a forensic term meaning to state a case. The sense of 
comimring, preferred by Ewald, is less frequent elsewhere and less appro¬ 
priate here. The words since I placed, &c., are to be connected with 
lolio can call, as I have done, ever since I flaced, &c. To place is 
here to constitute, create, or give existence. Of the phrase there 

are three interpretations. The first is that of the rabbins, who explain 
it to mean ancient j^eople ; this is retained in the English and some other 
versions. The second makes it mean eterrial people, but refers it simply 
to the divine purpose or decree of election. The third gives it the sense 
of everlasting people, i. e. a people who shall last for ever. In all these 
senses the description is appropriate to Israel, not simply as a nation 
hut a church, the existence and prerogatives of which are still continued 
in the body of Christ. Ecclesia corpus Ghristi est, quo^nihil antiquius 
aut magus esse potest (Calvin). It may be doubted, however, whether any¬ 
thing more was here intended than a reference to the origin of the human 
race. ^ (See above, on chap. xlii. 5, 6.)—Aeq^rding to Eamchi, Grotius^ 
and Vitringa, the last clause contains a distinct reference both to a proxi- 
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mate and remote futurity. This distinction is rejected by Gesenius, 
without any other reason than the groundless one, that synonymes are 
characteristic of this writer, i, e. the writer of these later prophecies, as 
distinguished from the genuine Isaiah, But this is, to some extent, cliaiac" 
teristie not of one but of ail the Hebrew writers, and abundant illustration 
might be drawn from the earlier and OYon from the undisputed pass8.ges. 
The truth, however, is that the distinction made by Kimchi is so^ natural 
and simple, and agrees so well with the context and analogy, that it would 
be entitled to consideration, even if the two forms of expression in them¬ 
selves appeared to be entirely synonymous. Much more, when such a dif¬ 
ference is indicated by the very form. Not only are two different verbs used, 
(which might be otherwise explained, and by itself can have no weight), 
but one is in the participial form, the clearest mode in Hebrew of express¬ 
ing present action or a proximate futurity, the other in the future proper. 
Wherever there is a difference of form, there is presumptively a difference 
of meaning; and if any such difference is here intended, it can only he the 
difference between things actually coming to pass now, and those which are 
to come to pass hereafter. 

8. Quake not and fear not ; have 1 not since then let thee hear and told 

{thee), and are ye not my toiUiessesf Is there a God without me f And there 
is no roch, I know not {any). The alternation of the singular and plural 
form in reference to Israel, is peculiarly appropriate to an ideal or collec¬ 
tive person, and in strict agreement with the usage of the Pentateuch, 
especially with that of Deuteronomy, in which the same apparent confu¬ 
sion of numbers is not a mere occasional phenomenon, but one of per¬ 
petual occurrence.—The verb which occurs only here, is derived by 
Hitzig from by Gesenius from and explained by Ewald as an 
error of the text for It is more probably to be derived from the 

synonymous and cognate —fKp is usually taken in the vague sense of 
long ago ; but it may here be strictly understood as meaning since that time, 
which Jarchi' refers to the giving of the law on Sinai, Knohel to the first 
appearance of Cyrus, and Maurer, with more probability than either, to the 
event mentioned in the preceding verse, viz. the constitution of the 

—And ye are my witnesses is usually construed as an independent clause ; 
but a possible construction is to include it in the question as above.— 
Vitringa’s explanation of as an interrogative particle is anything but 
justified by the analogy of 1 Sam. xxii. 8, to which he appeals.—Here, 
as in many other cases, God is caUed a Eock, as being the refuge of his 
people, and the firm foundation of their hopes. 

9. The image-carvers all of them are vanity, and their desired (or beloved) 
ones are worthless ; and their witnesses themselves will not see and will not 
know, that they may he ashamed. Having fortified his promise by a solemn 
affirmation of his own supremacy, in contrast with the ignorance and impo¬ 
tence of idols, he now carries out this contrast in detail. The litoral 
meaning of the fii’st phrase is the formers of a gi'aven image, here put for 
idols in general .—Yanity is here to be taken as a negative expression of 
the strongest kind, denoting the absence of all fife, intelligence, and power, 
and corresponding to the parallel expression they cannot profit, i, e. they are 
worthless. The desired or favourite things of the idolaters are the idols 
themselves, upon which they lavish time, expense, and misplaced confi¬ 
dence, The next phrase is commonly explained to mean their vritnesses 
are themselves,^ i. e. they are their own witnesses, which may either represent 
the idols as witnessing against their worshippers, or the worshippers against 
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the idols, or either of these classes against themselyes. Cocceins connects 
these words with the following verbs (testes illorum ipsi non vident), which 
construction is substantially renewed by Ewald, and approved by Umbreit. 
The meaning then is, that the idolaters who bear witness to the divinity of 
their idols are themselves blind and ignorant. The piincta eastraordinaria 
over were designed, says Henderson, to fix the attention of the reader 
on the dumb idols being constituted witnesses against the stupidity of their 
worshippers. But why in this particular case ? A much more probable 
explanation is that the Masoretic critics considered the word doubtful, per¬ 
haps because it appeared pleonastic, whereas it is in fact emphatic. There 
is no need of giving know the vague and doubtful sense of having know¬ 
ledge; the meaning rather is, they will not see or know it, 6. what has 
just been said, as to the impotence of idols. The last clause is explained 
by Gesenius as meaning that they are given up to blindness, that they may 
be ashamed or confounded. Umbreit, on the other hand, supposes it to 
mean that they have not knowledge or sense enough to be ashamed; an 
aggravation of the previous description. 

10. Who formed the god and cast the image to no me (or profit) f Most 
interpreters regard this as an exclamation of contemptuous surprise, im¬ 
plying that no one in his senses would do so. (Grotius: quis nisi demens f) 
But the true sense is the one proposed by Gesenius, who explains what 
follows as the answer to this question Having affirmed the worthlessness 
of idols in general, he now proceeds to prove it from their origin.—So far 
from being makers, they are made themselves, and who made themf This 
is the precise force of the verse before us. Here as elsewhere there is 
pungent sarcasm in the application of the name (mighty God) to idols. 

11. Lo all his fellows shall he ashamed, and the laorhmen themselves are 

of men; they shall assemble all of them, they shall stand, they shall tremble, 
they shall he ashamed together. Jarchi, followed by Lowth, Eichhorn, Ge¬ 
senius, Maurer, and Ewald, refers the suffix in to the maker of the 
image, and understands by his fellows his fellow-workmen or fellow-wor¬ 
shippers. But why should the workman’s fellows be ashamed and not 
himself? A much more natural construction is the one given in the 
Targum, and approved by Yitringa, Eoseiimiiller, Hitzig, and Knobel, who 
refer the suffix to the idol itself, and by his fellows understand ail who have 
anything to do with it, either as manufacturers or worshippers. (Compare 
Num. XXV. 3; Deut. xi. 22, xxx. 20; Isa. ivi. 8, 6; Hosea iv. 17; 1 Cor. 
X. 20.)—Lowth affirms that the common text of the next clause yields no 
tolerable sense, and is unworthy of the Prophet; for which reason he pro¬ 
poses to read 0*1^0 as a passive participle meaning reddened, and translates 
accordingly, even the luorkmen themselves shall Mush, adding that if any one 
should think the singular irregular, he may read and the one as- 

assumption is undoubtedly as reasonable as the other. It is worthy of 
remark not only that this emendation has commended itself to no later 
writer, but also that the common text is universally regarded as affording 
a perfectly appropriate sense and one essential to the Prophet’s argument, 
viz. that the makers of the idol are themselves mere men, and cannot there¬ 
fore produce anything divine. Yitringa’s explanation of as meaning 

common people” (plehs) is destructive of the argument, as well as con¬ 
trary to usage. The comparative sense put by some upon the phrase, as 
meaning that they are less than men (Cocceius), or that they shall be ashamed 
rnore than other men (Junius), is too unnatural to need refatation. The 
meaning of the verse is that the senseless idol and its human makers shall 
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be witnesses against eacli otber, and shall be involved in the same condem¬ 
nation and confusion. 

12. He has carved iron [tvitli) a graver, and has wrought [it) in the coals, 
and with the. hammers he iviU shape it, and then worhitiuith his arm of 
strength. Besides (or moreoveif he is imngry and has no strength, he has 
7 iot drmih water and is faint. The constractioii of as a verb, which is 
given in the Targnm, is much the simplest and most obvious; though most 
interpretei’s regard it as the construct form of the derivative noun a 
worhnaii (as in Exodus xxviii. 11), with added to restrict its applica¬ 
tion to a worker in iron, i. e, a smith; as in the next verse is 

supposed to signify a worker in wood, i, e. a carpenter. (Compare the 
plural ^ Sam. v. 11.) Those who agree in this explanation of 

the first two words differ as to their construction with what follows. Apart 
from Lowtli’s gratuitous emendation of the Masoretic pointing by proposing 
to read as a participle of to cut, and the suggestion of Cappellus 
that it is synonymous with the English and some other Versions take 
it in the sense of tongs, a mere conjecture from the context; but most of the 
modern writers make it mean an „as in Jer. x. 3, or more gerierically 
any sharp or pointed instrument. The noun thus explained is construed 
with what goes before in three different ways. The older writers generally 
iiiaderstancl it as a noun of instrument. Thus the English Version has the 
smith ihitli the tongs, &e. Vitringa, Gesenius, and others make the noun 
the object of a verb to be supplied (ilie smith makes an axe), and understand 
the verse as describing the formation, not of the idol itself, but of the tools 
to be employed in making it. Ewald and Knobel explain as a second 
term used to qualify or in other words as qualifying the complex phrase 
before it. To the whole expression Ewald gives the sense of an iron and 
file wmrker, i. e, one vfho wmrks with hon and the file; Knobel that of a 
tool-smith or a maker of edged tools. Both make this complex name the 
subject of the verb and the 1 before it an idiomatic pleonasm. But as 
both these grammatical assumptions are without satisfactory authority from 
usage, they are only admissible in case of exegeticai necessity. Hitzig like- 
^se makes the first t^wo words the subject of the verb, but takes the third as 
its object, and understands the clause to mean that the smith converts an 
axe into an idol, as in chap, ii, 4 the sword becomes a ploughshare and the 
spear a pruning-hook. ^Knobei’s objection that the idol would be too small 
is oi no great moment, if it can be assumed that images w^ere ever made of 
iron; but in that case the most satisfactory construction is the one first given, 
which makes the verse describe the proceedings not of the professional smith, 
but of the Jaborious "worshipper himself. The common version, strength of 
Ms arms, is^a needless and enfeebling transposition. The true sense of the 
ivords is lus^ ann of strength. Vitriuga directs attention to the beautiful 
paiailel in kirgil (Geo. IV. 170-175), and especially to this line: ilU inter 
sese magna vi hracJiia iollunt. ^The description in the last clause seems 
intended to convey these several ideas; that the man who undertakes to make 
a god, IS liimseh a mortal, subject to ordinaiy human infirmities; that his 


13. He /m carved wood, he has stretched a line, he will mark it with the 
{or graver), he to ill form it with the chisels, and tv ith the compass (or 
circle) he tmll mark ;it, and then make it (or he has made if) Wee the 

structure [u e. alter the model) of a man, like the leautij of mmkmd, to 
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dioeii ill a house, —In this translation is taken as a Terh and referred 
to the same subject as in ver. 12, i. e. the idol-manuhicturer, who goes 
through all these laliorioiis processes himself, in order to produce a god. 
But the great majority of wiiters here resume a transition from the mdmr 
of metallic idols to the maker of wooden ones, or from the smith who makes 
the carpenter’s tools to the carpenter himself, ^7^0, the worker in wood. 

<—In this verse, as in that ■ before it, the altornation of the preterite and 
future introduces us into the very midst of the process, and describes it as 
already begun but not yet finished. This distinctive feature of the passage 
is destroyed making all the verbs indiscriminately present. The conver- 
sive lutiire at the opening of the second clause may either denote simply 
that the act described is subsequent to that just mentioned, or it may re¬ 
present what was just now future as already done, thereby rendering the 
view of a progressive operation still more vivid. The two markings or 
delineations mentioned are commonly supposed to have respect to the 
general dimensions of the figure, and then to its precise form and pro¬ 
portions. Henderson arbitrarily translates the same verb first ke sketched 
its figure, and then he marked it off; which, even if it gave the sense, 
would not convey the form of the original.—According to the rabbins, 174^ 
means a “red or other coloured string” used by w’orkmeia in their 
measurements (Moiitanus: Jilo tincto). It is applied to the colouring 
substance by Luther (Bothelstem) and Lowtli (red ochre!), Gesenius and 
the other modern waiters draw from the Talmndieal and xkrabic analogy 
the sense of a sharp tool or graving instrament.—and seem to 

have their strict sense here, as a generic and specific term, the beaiitg of 
man, the structure of a man. The Targiim seems to find a reference to 
both sexes; in support of which some of the old Jewish writers refer to 
Num. xxxi. 35, where ^7^ is applied to women alone. Jarchi gains the 
same end in a different way, by saying that the woman is the glory of her 
husbandfi’O).—Jerome and Rosenmiiller seem to 
understand the last words of the verse as meaning that the idol has to stay 
at home because it cannot move. Gesenios gives the specific sense of 
temple. Gill supposes a particular reference to household gods. ; But the 
meaning seems to be that the idol, being like a man in form, is, like a man, 
to dwell in a house. 

14. To hew him down cedars; and (note) he has taken a cypress and an 
oak—and has strengthenecl {i, e, raised it) for himself among the trees of the 
forest—he has planted, a pirn, and the rain sliadl increase (it, i. e. nialve it 
gio'^). To shew more clearly the absurdity of ascribing deity to material 
images, he here goes back, not only to their human origin and their base 
material, but to the very generation of the trees by which the wood is fur¬ 
nished. The particulars are stated in an inverse order. He begins with 
the felling of trees, but interrupts himself in order to go still further back 
to their very cultivation. The essential.idea is that man, instead of being 
the creature, is in some sort the creator of the wood he worships, since it 
does or may owe its existence to his agency. The supposition just sug¬ 
gested of an interruption in the syntax seems more natural than that of a 
grammatical ellipsis. Few interpreters, indeed, would go so far as Clericus, 
who introduces at the beginning of the sentence these words, ad 

Lihanum homines, and adds, with characteristic coolness, Imc fiienmt neces- 
sario supplendn; although in the very next sentence he observes of the 
Septuagint and Vulgate Yersions, construcUones quani non inveniebant de suo 
concmnanint. Ewald, in liis larger Grammar (p. 622) enumerates this 
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among ilie examples of an infinitive denoting necessity or obligation, just as 
we migfit say familiarly in English, he has to cuty &c. But in Ms exposition 
of the passage, be agrees with Gresenins and others in making it equivalent 
to a finite verb, with tim additional suggestion that it may he an ortho¬ 
graphical mistake for —The modern writers seem to be agreed that 
the is a species of oak, so called from its hardness, like the Latin 
rohur. To avoid tautology and pedantry, however, the common version 
cypress may be retained, as it yields an appropriate sense, and as botanical 
precision is in this case of no exegetical importance, since the meaning of 
the verse would be the same whatever species had been mentioned.—Most 
writers give the sense of choosing, designating, here and in Ps. Ixxx. 
16, which they suppose to be easily deducible from that of strengthening, 
confining, fixing. Ewald even goes so far as to take in the sense of 
choosing, on^the alleged authority of Jer. x. 3. This is purely arbitrary; 
and as 1in oYeij other case where it occurs, admits of the translation 
strengthened, it ^cannot he consistently abandoned here without necessity; 
and this necessity cannot exist, because the strict sense of making strong is 
not ouly relevant in tins connection, but corresponds exactly to that of making 
great expressed by oAb both meaning here to cause to grow.” Thus 
understood, the word helps to bring out with more strength and clearness the 
main idea of the verse, viz. that the idolater not only chooses suitable trees, 
but plants^ and raises them for the purpose. It is not necessary to suppose 
that this is a description of a usual or frequent custom. It is rather an 
ideal exhibition of the idol-manufacture carried out to its extreme. If so, 
the active subject of the whole description is the self-deluded devotee ; 
which furnishes another reason for believing that the smith and the car¬ 
penter are not distinctly mentioned in the two preceding verses. It also 
lemoves the seeming incongruity of making the carpenter raise his own 
timber, whereas the same thing, when alleged of the idolater, is perfectly in 
imepmg with the rest of the description.—The object of the verb may 
e eit ei the tiees previously mentioned, or more indefinitely, trees in 
general. Lowth arbitrarily translates this clause, and laijeth in good store of 
le ^ees qf thejorest.^ Clericus, still more boldly and extravagantly, makes 
it mean that he turnishes his workshop with the trees of the forest. Less 
absurd, and yet untenable, because not justified by usage, is Henderson’s 
translation, and lehal he dcemethjirin among the trees of the forest. Umbreit’s 
supstion, that the last clause was designed to intimate the man’s depend- 
all upon the rain of heaven for the very material of which he 
Mptp liot entirely natural. The clause is rather added to com- 

natural origin and growth of that which the idolater 
the confiisin-n Myme. In this as well as the foregoing verses 

beautro ZpI ^ most versions greatly mars the foixe and 

^ s langnage.-What is gained by the violent and un- 

and the rain has nourished, or the 
one, A. the ram nourishes; when the exact 

clear Swli is not only jnst as 

hurries ns at aVef' more givaphic and expressive, as it 

M perseverance 

do theirs and ^ II fnr P^’t and then waits for natural causes to 

ao mens, and all for the production of an idol! 

thin {le. for fuel), and he has taken of 

and named himself; yes, he wUl kindle and lake bread; yes, he wUi 
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form a god and fodl -prostrate; he has made it a graven image and henved 
(lotm to them. The future meaning of the first Teib is determined hy its 
intimate connection with the last ^Yord of the foregoing Terse. (See Kord- 
heimer, § 219.) tD'lK very seldom means an incii?idiial man, and seems 
here to he used indefinitely for man or men in general. The singular verh 
1^!?! does not refer to this noun, hut to the worshipper or devotee who is 
still the subject of description. The plural form is referred by Hitzig 
to the trees of the-forest mentioned in ver. 14, by Knobel to the or 
sticks of w'ood into which the tree must be divided. The same explanation 

may be given of although Ewald and Hitzig maintain that this siifiix 
is employed as a singular by later WTiters (e.g. chap. liii. 8; Ps. xi. 7). But 
even admitting the existence of this usage, which Geseniiis utterly denies, 
the strict and usual meaniug is to be retained w^here possible, and therefore 
here, where the Prophet seems designedly to interchange the singular and 
piiiraHorms, in order to identify with more efiect the idol worshipped and 
the sticks consumed. He takes of them (the sticks), kindles a fire, warms 
himself, bakes bread, then makes a god, and worships, yes, bows down 
before them (the sticks of wood). The argument of this and the succeeding 
verses is intended to exhibit the absurdity of worshij)ping the same material 
that is constantly applied to the most trivial domestic uses. All the inter¬ 
preters since Calvin quote the striking parallel from Horace (Sat. i, S). 

Olim truncus eram ficulmis, inutile ligmiin ; 

Quum faber, incertus scammiin faceretiie Priapiira, 

Maluit esse Deum. 

16. Hal/ of it he hath burned in the fire, on half of it he uill eat flesh, 
he tv ill roast roast and be filled; yea, he will warm himself and say, Aha, 
I am warm., I hare seeti fire. Both etymology and usage give **>71 the sense 
of half, Le, one of twm parts into which a given whole may be divided, 
whether equal or unequal. The indefinite translation j5ar/, given in all the 
English versions except that of Noyes, is intended to avoid the incongruity 
of making two halves and a remainder. But this incongruity, although 
justly chargeable on Umbreit’s version, which distinctly mentions the one 
half, the other half and the retnamder, has no existence in the original; 
because, as all the other modern writers are agreed, the first and second 
of ver, 16 are one and the same half, and the other is not introduced 
until the next verse. Henderson indeed refers the second to the wooden 
dish or platter upon which the meat was literally eaten. But this distmhs 
the parallel between the two main uses of the wmod, as fuel and a god, 
which is so distinctly carried out in the preceding and the followdng context. 
It is better, therefore, to explain the plirase, on half of it he eats flesh, as a 
pregnant or concise expression of the idea, that over or by means of the fire 
mad^ with half of it he cooks fiesh for his eating. The obscurity of this 
clause is immediately removed by the addition of the unambiguous words, 
he roasts a roast and satisfies himself. The force of both here and in 
the foregoing verse, appears to be equivalent to that of our expression nay 
more, not only this, but also, or moreover.—Geseniiis and others give 
in the last clause the generic sense by the senses; Hitzig 

the more specific,one of feeling, in support of which he quotes the obser¬ 
vation of Schelling, that the skin is the eye for w^armth, whereupon Hende- 
werk no less characteristically says that the Prophet may with ^more 
prohabihty be supposed to have ascribed these words to the idolater in the 
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sense of an ancient fire-worsliipper than in that of a modern pantheist. 
The truth is, that the Hebrew verb not only may, hut must have here its 
proper meaning I luive seen^ because the noun which follows does not de¬ 
note the heat of lire, but its lighl and there could not be a more natural 
expression of the feeling meant to be conveyed than by referring to the 
cheerful ])laze of a large wood fire. To the indiBcriminatc translation of 
the verbs both in this verse and the next as descriptive presents, the same 
objections may be made as in the foregoing context. 

17. Afid the rest of it {i.e. the other half) he has made into a god, into 
Ms rp'aven image; he will how down to it, and will worship, and icill pray to 
it, ami sag, Deliver me, for thou {cirt) my god. The consecution of the tenses 
is the same as in the preceding verse, and has the same effect of fixing the 
point of observation in the midst of the process. He has kindled his fire, 
and will use it to prepare his food. He has made his idol, and will fall 
clown and pray to it. The pronoun at the end may be regarded as empha¬ 
tic, and as meaning thou and thou alone. 

18. They have not Jmoivn, and they will not understand, for he hath 
smeared their eyes from seeing, their hearts from doing tvisely. The combina¬ 
tion of the preterite and future makes the description more complete and 
comprehensive. Some give the sense of that, and make it indicate the 
object of their ignorance and inconsideration. Junius and Tremelliiis, who 
adopt this coustriiction, refer HD to the idol; they do not know that it has 
blinded them. The Septuagint explains the verb as a passive plural, and 
G-esenius has the same form in his version (their eyes are smeared), which 
he resolves, however, into an indefinite construction (one has smeared their 
eyes). But the analogy of chaps, vi. 10, xxix. 10, Job xvii. 4, confirms Aben 
Ezra’s statement, that Jehovah is the agent or subject (PDD Mo 

As the sniotiring of the eyes is merely a figure for spiritual hiindness, it 
is here extended to the heart, of which it is not literally predicable. 
As the use of the Hipliii form in any but an active sense is called in ques- 
iion by some eminent grammarians, may here, as in some other cases^ 
have the sense of acting vnsely. 

19. And he trill not bring it home to himself (or to his heart), and (there 
is) not hwwledge, and {there is) not understanding to say, Half of it 1 have 
burned in the fire, and hare also baked bread on its coals, I will roast flesh 
and eat, and the rest of it I will make to (he) an abomination, to a log of'wood 
(or the trunk of a tree) I will cast myself doion. The essential meaning is, 
that they have not sense enough to describe their conduct to themselves in 
its true colours; if they did, they would stand amazed at its impiety and 
folly. In the form of expression the writer passes from the plural to the 
singular, from idolaters in general to the individual idolater.—The first 
phrase does not^correspond exactly to the English la.ij to heart, but com¬ 
prehends reflection and emotion. The construction of the last clause as an 
explanation or an interrogation has arisen from a wish to avoid the iheon- 
griiity of making the man call himself a fool, or express his resolution to 
perform a foolish act. But this very incongruity is absolutely necessary to 
the vuiter’s purpose, which is simply to tell what the infatuated devotee 
would say of his own conduct if he saw it in its true light. Instead of 
saying, I will wmrship my god, he would then say, I will worship a stick of 
wood, a part of the very log which I have just burned, upon which I have 
just baked my bread, and on which I am just about to cook my dinner. 
The mpre revolting and absurd this language, the more completely does it 
BUit^ and carry out the writer’s pmpose. Hence, too, the use of 4he term 
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abomination, i.e. object of abhorrence, not in the worshipper’s actual belief, 
but as it would be if his eyes were opened. 

20. Feeding on ashes, {Ms) heart is decewed, it lias led Mm astray, mid he 
cannot deliver himself {or Jus soul), and he will not say, Is there not a hem 
my right hand f Another statement of the reason why he cannot see ms 
conduct in its just light, or describe it in correct terms, viz., because bis 
very mind or heart is deceived, and this because it feeds on ashes. This 
last expression is strangely understood by some interpreters, following the 
Targum, to describe the idol as a piece of halfibiiriit wood ; and even ITm- 
breit seems to recognise such an allusion in the sentence. But the great 
majority of writers, far more naturally, make it a figure for the love ^ and 
prosecution of unsatisfying objects, analogous Hos. xii. .j. 

Geseniiis in his Commentary says, that the feedeth on ashes is 

in no case appropriate fin keinem Falle passend). He accordingly tians- 
lates it there sectatiir cinerem; but in his Thesaurus he abandons this 
gratuitous multiplication of senses, and explains it as a figurative^applicahon 
of the common meaning, pasci aliq^ua re, metaph. i. delectaii re. ^ The 
word, however, denotes something more than simply to take pleasure in an 
object, and suggests the idea of choosing it and resting in it as a poition.^ 

The usual construction of the next words, a deceived heart has seduced him, 
is commonlv explained by assuming an ellipsis of the relative, {his) heart 
(which) is deceived has seduced him. But the simplest and most natural 
construction is the one proposed by Kiiobel, who makes two short indepen¬ 
dent clauses, the heart is deceived, it leads him astray. The futures^ot the 
last clause have in part, if not exclusively, a potential m^eaning. It is ? 
perhaps, to combine the ideas of unwillingness and inability.—-The conciuci- 
ing question is equivalent in import to the long speech put into the mouth 
of the idolater in ver. 19. By a lie we are to understand that wmich pro¬ 
fesses to be what it is not, ancl thereby deceives the hopes of those who tiust 
in it. (See Jer. x. 14 ; Ps. xxxiii. 17.) This description some^ apply to 
the idol itself, as if he had said, Is not this which I carry m my right haati 
a deception ? But as this makes a part of the interrogation literal ana a 
part metaphorical, most writers give it uniformity by understanding ail the 
terms as figurative : Is not this, about which I am busied, and upon which 
I am spending strength and labour, a deception? To any one rational enoug 
to ask the question, the reply would be affirmative of course. 

21. Femeniber these {things), Jacob and Israel, for thou art my servant ; 

1 have formed thee, a servant unto me art thou; Israel, thoujhatt not be 
foniotten by me. Having completed his detailed exposure oi the lolly o' 
idolatry, or rather of the impotence of idols, as contrasted with the 
of God, he now resumes the tone of promise and encouragement wuth wiiicn 
the chapter opens, and assures the chosen people, here peponified as.Israel 
or Jacob, that having been constituted such by Jehovah ior a speciafipur- 
pose, they could not cease to be the objects of his watchiul caie^. 
i/imr/s: may possibly refer to the immediately succeeding statemems, whic 
may then be rendered that thou art my servant, &c. To most interpreters, 
however, it has seemed more natural to understand by these things 
whole foregoing series of arguments against the divinity ot idols ana in 
favour of Jehovah’s sole supremacy.—Ewald connects TW with the pre^ 
ceding verb, so as to mean, I have formed thee as a servant for myseih 
The only difficulty in the way of this construction 'is the which cannot 
be the object of the verb, hut must agree with one expressed or understood. 
This objection might be done away by disregarding the Masoretio inter- 
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pimction, and transferring the disjunctive accent to tlie preceding word ; in 
wMch case tlie latter member of tbe clause would read, thou Israel^ &c., 
with, an emphasis upon the pronoun. This construction has the advantage 
of removing the apparent tautology arising from the repetition of thou art 
my servant, which is more observable in most translations than in the ori¬ 
ginal, where two different forms of expression are employed.—The last word 
in the verse is explained in the ancient versions, and by some modern 
waiters, as a deponent verb, thou shalt not forget me. But Gesenius and 
Ewald, with greater probability, make it a proper passive, and explain the 
suffix as ecpivalent to a dative or an ablative in Latin thou shalt not he for¬ 
gotten {by) me; which is much more appropriate, in this connection, than 
an exhortation not to forget God. This construction is as old as Aben Ezra, 
wffio paraphrases the expression thus : OT))? CC;P 

22. I have Hotted out, lihe a cloud, thy transgressions, and lihe a vapour, 
thy S171S ; reiiiryi to me, for I have redeemed thee. As the previous assur¬ 
ances w^ere suited to dispel any doubt or hesitation as to the power of 
Jehovah, so the one in this verse meets another difficulty, namely, that 
arising from a sense of guilt. The assurance given is that of entire and 
gratuitous forgiveness. The analogy of Exod.^ xxxii. 32, 33, would seem to 
favour an allusion to the blotting out of an inscription or an entij in a book 
of accounts. The cloud may then be a distinct figure to denote what is 
transient ^or evanescent. (See Hos. vi. 4, xiii. 3 ; Job. vii. 9, xxx. 15.) 
This^is Hitzig s explanation of the verse; hut most interpreters suppose the 
blotting and the cloud to be parts of one and the same metaphor, although 
they differ in their method of connecting them. Junius strangely under¬ 
stands the clause to mean, as a cloud (when condensed into rain) purges 
away filth. ^ The great majority of writers are agreed, however, that the 
cloud itself is here described as being blotted out. Gill supposes an allu¬ 
sion to the height and distance of the clouds as being far beyond man’s reach, 
implying that forgiveness is a divine prerogative. Hendewerk sees a forced 
allusion to the cloud which went before the people in the wilderness. A 
more usual and natural interpretation is that the clouds in general are here 
considered as intervening between heaven and earth, as sin is expressly said 
m chap, iix. 2, to separate between God and his people. This explanation 
r n however, does not exclude the supposition of a reference 

to the fleeting nature of the cloudy vapour, and the case and suddenness 
wuth which it IS dispelled by sun or wind.-~n^, and are poetical eouiva- 
ients. So far as they can be distinguished, either in etymology or usage, 
the correct distinction is the one expressed in the English Yersion (thich 
Hoiaimd clozid) whie^ reverses.—imto me is a phrase 

descriptive of all the restorations of God’s people from their spiritual 
. wandermgs and estrangements. The restriction of this phrase, and the 
one which follows it to the restoration of the Jews from exile, is as forced 
and arbitrary as the future form given to the verb in many versions. 

of 

m.. emtn bread forth, ye mountains, into song, the forest and every tree in 
U: for Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob, and in Israel he will glorihlZulf 

closed m the form of an exhortation to all nature to rejoice. It is essen¬ 
tial to the writer s purpose that the universe itself should be addressed 
which precludes the explanation of the verse by Grotius, as addressed to 

SL Addressed 

apostles and prophets (from a misplaced comparison of Bev. xvih. 20)» 
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Equally inconsistent with his pnrpose and at variance with good taste is 

the explanation ^of mountains as meaning kingdoms, forests, cities, &c._ 

The thing dons is what is mentioned in the last clause, t. e. the redemption 
of Israel, including the deliverance from exile in Babylon, but not confined 
to it.—The arbitrary version of the two verbs in the last clause as a pre¬ 
terite and present, or a present and a future, is in no respect to be preferred 
to the exact translation as a preterite and a future, expressive of what God 
had done and would yet do for the chosen peof)le. 

24. Tims saitli Jehovah^ thy Redeemer^ and thy Former from the woml^ f 
Jehovah^ maUng all, stretchmg the heavens alone, spreading the earth hj my¬ 
self (or, who was with me?). Some refer thus saith to the preceding 
promises, and take all that follows till the end of the chapter as a descrip¬ 
tion of the being who uttered them. Others refer thus saith to what 
follows, supply the verb am before Jehovah, and regard the last clause of 
the verse as the divine declaration. A third conceivable constraction w^ould 
restrict it to the closing question, xvho {is) with we I i. e. who can claim 
equality or likeness with me ?—There is no need of giving to the phrase 
thy Former a moral sense, as signifying the formation of character or 
manners, as the words from the womh are not necessarily exclusive of the 
period before birth. For the meaning of the figure itself, see above on 
ver. 2; for that of on chap. xlii. 5.—The textual reading of the last 
v/ord makes it an interrogation, ‘' 13 ^ V, who {is or was) xvith me f impljdng 
strong negation, and equivalent in meaning to the affirmation, there ivcls no 
one with me. The marginal reading yields the same sense in another way, 

from, by, or of myself (Compare Hosea viii. 4, and dw’ 

favToij, John V. 80.) The objection that the textual reading interrupts 
1 the construction is valid only on the supposition that the sentence is con- 

j tinned through the following verses. If, as most interpreters assume, the 

j * last clause of this verse contains a proposition, interrogative or affirmative, 
j this reading affords an appropriate conclusion to the sentence, and a 

striking parallel to the phrase in the other clause. 

25. Rreahing the signs of lalUers, and dmnet's he ivill madden; timiing 

sages lack, and tJieir knowledge he will stultify. The whole verse is de¬ 
scriptive of Jehovah as convicting all prophets, except his own, of folly 
and imposture, by falsifying their prognostications. is commonly 

translated either lies or liars; but it is rather an expression of contempt, 
denoting praters, vain or idle talkers, and by implication utterers of false¬ 
hood. Signs are properly the pledges and accompaniments of predictions, 
but may here be regarded as equivalent to prophecy itself. These are said 
to be broken in the same sense that breaking may be predicated of a pro¬ 
mise or a covenant. The effect of course would be to make such prophets 
seem like fools or madmen, (See 2 Sam. xv. 31; Hos. ix. 7.) The 
restriction of these terms to the false prophets of the Babylonish exile is 
not only arbitrary, but at variance with the context, which repeatedly con¬ 
trasts the omnipotence and omniscience of Jehovah with the impotence of 
idols and the ignorance of heathen prophets.—^Because turning back and 
being put to shame are often joined together elsewhere, Gesenius, accord- 

' ing to his favourite method, makes them simply synonymous ; whereas the 

first expression strictly signifies defeat, disappointment, failure, with wffiicli 
shame is naturally connected, but surely not identical.—The alternation of 
the future and participle seems to have a rhythmical design. The distinc¬ 
tion may however be, that while the latter signifies habitual or customary 
action, tbe former expresses certain futurity and fixed determination. 
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26. the word of Ms servant, and the counsel of hs messengms 

he W'iU 0fil; the {one) saging to (or to) Jenmdm0^^ h mhahtef 
mid to ( 01 - toh the Aties of Jmlak They shall h halt, and her rums 1 tmll 
raise With the frastration of the heathen prophecies is here contrasted 
the Mfilnieiit of JehoYali’s, Yho is himself represented as seeming their 
accomplishment. has here the same sense as in Jer. xxix. 10, 

xxxiii 14, Yiz. that of bringing a promise or prophecy to pass.—J3j his 
m'vant Jarchi iiiiclerstands Moses, Ilitzig Jeremiah, Gesenins the prophets 
as a class, Knobel the gennine believing Israel whose hopes w^e embodied 
in these prophecies. Bimpler and more satisfactory than either of_ these 
explanations is that which supposes his servant to he primarily and directly 
tiie writer himself, hut considered as one of a class who are then distinctly 
mentioiiecl in the other member as his messengers. The specific application 
of the title of God's serraiit to the prophets is apparent from 2 Kings 
xxiv. 2; Jer. xxix. 19, xxxt. 15, xliy. 4.—Gill’s question, why his servant 
denote Paul as Cocceiiis supposes, is unanswerable.— Ccnmsel, 
accorcliiig to Henderson, here means the comisel or purpose of God, as 
declared°by his servants. Gesenins and most other writers make it a 
description\if propheev, considered as invohing or suggesting counsel and 
advice with resnect to the future. (Compare the similar application of the 
verb in chap. xli. 28.)—The last clause, beginning with the word 
midit be considered as a more specific designation or description of his 
secant] viz. the (servant) saying, &c. But this interpretation is precluded 
by the double repetition of in the two succeeding verses, and in evi¬ 

dent application to Jehovah himself.—The construction of as a verb 
of the second person {thou shalt he mliahitcd) is forbidden by its masculine 
form, viiich could be connected with the name Jerusalem only in cases 
where the latter is put for its inliabitants. For the sake of uniformity the 
parallel expression is to be translated in like manner. Gesenins arbitrarily 
translates the first of these verbs as an imperative, the second as a future, 
and the third as a present. To raise up the ruins of a city is of course to 


rebuild it. 

27. The {o 7 ie) saying to the deif, Ik dry, and I will dry uy thy foods (or 

streams). The Targiim, followed by IGrochi and others, explains as a 
metaphorical description of Babylon, so called on account of its wealth, 
its population, or its site. Yitringa, Lowth, and some of the latest 

writers, understand by the Euphrates, and apply the whole verse to 
the stratagem by which Cyrus gained access to Babylon, as related in the 
first book of Herodotus, and tlie seventh of Xenophon’s Cyropmdia. 
Henderson thinks there may be also an allusion to his division of 
the river Gyndes. (See vol. i. p. 262.) Ewald and others understand 
the verse as a description of God’s power over nature and the elements, 
with or without an allusion to the passage of the Eed Sea at the exodus. 
This exposition is strongly recommended by the analogy of chap. xlii. 15, 
xliii. 16, 1. 2, li. 10. That of Jer. 1. 88, li. 86, does not prove that 
Isaiah’s description was designed to have exclusive reference to the con¬ 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, but only that this was included in it as a 
signal instance of God’s power to overcome all obstacles, and that the 
later prophet made a specific application of the words accordingly. 
There is no need of giving any other than its widest sense as a 
description of the ocean. The word streams or floods is applied in the 
same way to the sea by David (Ps. xxiv. 2) and Jonah (ii. 4), in the 
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last of wliicli eases it is connected with the cognate form (Com¬ 

pare Zecb. X. 11, and Isa. xix, 5.)—The strict translation of the last 
verb by Ewald as a future (J will dry up) is not only more exact, but 
more expressive than the present form preferred by Geseiiins and others. 

28. The [me) saying to (or as to) Cyrus, My shepherd, and all viy plea¬ 
sure he ivilLJiilJil, and saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt he built;, and (to) the 
temple, Thou^ shalt he founded. It is now iiiiivorsally admitted that this 
vm’se has relerenee to Cyrus the Elder or the Great, the son of Cambjses 
king of Persia, and the grandson of Astyages the Mede, the hero of the 
Cyropaidia and of the first book of Herodotus, the same who appears in 
sacred history (2 Chron. xxxvi. 23, Ezra i. 1) as the actual restorer of the 
Je^vs from exile. He is here called Jehovah’s shepherd, which may either 
be the usual poetical designation of a king, so common in the oldest classics, 
or (as Umbreit suggests) a special description of his mission and vocation 
to gather the lost sheep of the house of Israel, It is characteristic of John 
David Micliaelis, and of the notions prevalent in his day as to fidelity and 
freedom of translation, that instead of my shepherd he has the king appointed 
hy me ; for ’which variation he apologises on the ground that the former 
title, if applied to so great a king, might sound indecorous {Hnanstdndig 
Idingen), because shepherds are now low and vulgar people.—-With w^e 
may either supply tliou art or he is, or regard it as a simple exclamation. 
A curious illustration of the ancient mode of ’vuiting Hebrew is afforded by 
Jerome’s remark on this word: Yerbum Hebraicum Boi, si per resh literain 
legamus, intelligitur 'pastor mens ; si per claleth, sciens vel intelligens ; 
quaruni similitudo parvo apiee distinguitur.” —All my pleasure, with 
respect to the deliverance of the Jews from exile.—The construction of 

is obscure and difficult. Luther refers it to an indefinite subject, so 
that one may say (dass man sage). Knobel makes it dependent on in 
the sense of commanding to say. Ewald regards it as an idiomatic use of 
the infinitive instead of the finite verb, and refers it to Jehovah. Geseniiis 
refers it to Gyrus, and understands it as explaining how he was to fulfil 
Jehovah’s pleasure, namely, hy saying, &c. This, on the whole, is the 
most natural construction, although, like the others, it leaves unexplained 
the introduction of the copulative particle before the verb, which must 
either be rendered as in the English Version [even saying), or disregarded as 
an idiomatic pleonasm.—The same ambiguity respecting the person of the 
verbs exists in the last clause of this verse as in ver 26. Some take both 
in the second person, which requires a preposition to be introduced before 

Others make both in the third person, w^hich requires to be 
construed as a feminine in this one place exclusively. This last is the 
construction finally adopted by Gesenius. In his Commentary he had 
assumed an abrupt transition from the third to the second person.—There 
are two points in this v’erse upon which the liiglier critiemn of modern 
times has fastened, as proofs that the passage is of later origin than that 
which tradition has assigned to it. The first of these is the use of f|>D in 
the sense of business or affair, repeated instances of wAich are cited from 
the later books or what are so considered. But even in the cases thus 
alleged, the change of usage is extremely doubtful, while in that before ns 
it is purely imaginary or fictitious. The word has here its strict, original, 
and usual sense of inclination, will, or pleasure, that which one delights in, 
chooses, or desires ; and the substitution of affair or business would be not 
only arbitrary but ridiculous.—The other supposititious proof of later date is 
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the distinctness with which Gyrns is foretold by name, and which is said 
to be at Tarianee with the general analogy and usage of the prophecies 
Mailer’s attempt to set aside this difficulty by explaining as a descrip¬ 
tive name of Israel itself, has found no adherents among later writers and 
instead of mitigating, aggravates the evil. Without dislurbing the unLi- 
mous consent among interpreters that Cyrus is the subject of this prophecv 
the objection admits of satisfactory solution. In the first place, let it bo 
observed, that it proceeds upon a false assumption, namely, that no form 
ot expression or prediction can occur but once. Why may not this be a 
single exception to the general rule, analogous to tliat presented by the 
occasional introduction of precise dates, notwithstanding tlio usual va<rne- 
ness of ppdictmn ? The want of analogy might render it a priori more 
" vfn f necessity of clear proof more imperative, but 

eoc id not, in the face of such proof, make the fact itself incredible. But 
m the next place,^ the precision of this prophecy is not so totally without 
analogy as the objectors commonly assume. One clearly defined^instance 
of the same kind is sufficient to relieve the case before us from the chari^e 
of being wholly unparalle ed, and such an instance is afforded by the pro- 
Jecy respecting Josiah in 1 Kings xiii. 2. The assertion that ariiame 
Lf interpolated by a later hand, is not only perfectly gratuitous 

but equally available m this case, where a similar assumption ireuld at once 
™,e d of 1.1.0 a.te. If th.i i, „ i.t„p„La“ : 

i' ^ not one, this is not without analogy. But in the’third 

place, the alleged violation of analogy is much less reel tViari i 

since m both the eases there is refereSe toTe me“ of STs ^ 

fduTuenominatior “f application as an indi- 

weU as k 2 v’;,-; tli'is significant, as 

wcu as m. 2 Kings xiu. 2, as m Zech. vi. 10, has been proved bv Heiia 

lus exposition of the latter passage. (Christologie ii.^p yK 

That was likewise a descriptive title of PkrcTctn Vi* ^ 

Persian word which means the sun. The use of sucK o i+i * ’ii “ 
well not only with the ancient religion of tU St whb 

which Hitsig reckons as a mme mkKl / ■ }T ^S^^dates, 

ohaT^hT'Is^r’ a^afusio^n 

A™i.Mii.i. a. B.„„ o«“ TL%25Tb,t r*?'’’'.-*'’'’ 

IS, that the prophecy before us aUhnntr}! considerations 
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CHAPTEE XLY. 

This chapter contains the same essential elements with those before it, 
blit in new combinations and a varied form. The great theme of the pro¬ 
phecy is still the relation of Israel to God as his chosen people, and to the 
nations as a source or medium of saving knowledge. This last idea is 
biought out with great distinctness at the close of the chapter. The proofs 
and illustrations of the doctrine taught are still di*awn from the power of 
Jehovah, as displayed in the creation of the world, and as contrasted with 
the impotence of idols. The evidence of prescience afforded by the pro¬ 
phecy is also here repeated and enlarged upon. As a particular prospective 
exhibition both of power and foreknowledge, we have still before us the 
conquests^ of Cyrus, which are specifically foretold and explicitly connected 
vuth the favour of Jehovah as their procuring cause, and with the liberation 
of his people and the demonstration of his deity, as their designed effect. 

As to the order and arrangement of the parts, the chapter opens, in 
dncct continuation of the forty-fourth, with a further prophecy of Cvrus 
and of his ^successes, vers. 1—3. These are then referred to the power of 
God and his design of mercy towards his people, so that all misgmngs or 
distrust must be irrational and impious, vers. 4—13. Then leaving Gyrus 
out of view, the Prophet turns his eyes to the nations, and declares that 
they must be subdued, but onl}" in order to be blessed and saved, which is 
declared to have been the divine purpose, and revealed as such from the 
beginning, vers. 14-25. 

1. Thus sditJi tfeliovah to his anointed^ to Cyrus^ ivkose right hand I have 
held fast ^ to tread down before him nations^ and the loins of Icings Iioill loose; 
to open before him double doors, and gates shall not be shut. The words of 
Jehovah seem to begin regularly with the next verse; but even in this, 
which is strictly introductory, they are mingled with the Prophet’s descrip¬ 
tion of Cyrus, a mode of composition very common in Hebrew, and among 
the oldest writers, "who thought more of the idea than of the form in which 
it w’'as expressed. The accumulation of descriptive epithets, which Gesenius 
represents as characteristic of these Later Prophecies, arises from the fact 
that one main object which the writer had in view ivas to impress upon the 
reader’s mind the attributes of God and of his chosen instruments.—Cyrus 
is here called the Lord’s anointed, a designation elsewhere limited, as 
Calvin says, to the sacerdotal monarchy of Judah, which prefigured Christ 
in both his offices of priest and king.—Most writers understand it here as 
a synonyme of king, derived from Jewish usages, and not intended to indi¬ 
cate anything peculiar in the royalty of Cyrus, except that he w’as raised up 
by Jehovah for a special purpose. Calvin thinks it-still more pregnant 
and emphatic, and descriptive of Cyrus as a representative of Christ in this 
one thing, that he was instrumeiitally the saviour or deliverer of Israel from 
bondage.—The treading down of nations is a trait peculiarly appropriate in 
this case, as the Greek historians give long catalogues of distinct nations 
subjugated by Cyrus, such as the Medes, Hyreanians, Assyrians, Arabians, 
Cappadocians, Phrygians, Lydians, Carians, Babylonians, &c.—To loose 
the loins of kings is explained by Calvin as meaning to weaken them, 
because the strength is in the loins; and Eosenmliller cites, in illustration 
of this usage, the Latin verb and adjective, deluviho and elumlis. Lutber. 
Clericus, and J. D. Michaeiis suppose an allusion to the removal of the 
sword-belt, as the ancient method of disarming or dismissing from active 
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serrice. Either of these explanations is better than Jerome’s, which sup¬ 
poses an allusion simply to the royal cincture as a badge of office. But 
most of the modern writers are agreed that the %vords at least include a 
icference to the ordinary use of the girdle as a part of oriental dress, on 
'^■hich the actiTity of the wearer and Ms exercise of strength are in a fO'eat 
degree dependent, as it gathers up and tightens the flowing garments which 
wnuld otherwise impede his moTements. The exelusiye reference of this 
clause to the kings of Lydia and Babylon is arbitrary, and detracts from 
the greatness of the promise and description.—The dual D'niJ-n is the proper 
Hebiew term for valves, folding-doors, or two-leaved gates. All interpreters 
admit that while this clause, in its most general sense, is perfectly appro- 
pna.e to all the fortified places which were attacked by Cyrus, it is specifi¬ 
cally and remarkably appropriate to the taking of Babylon. It can scarcely 
be considered a fortuitous coincidence, that Herodotus speaks of the gates 

and Xenophon says the doors of the palace itself having been unguardedly 
opened, the inyaders took possession of it almost without resistance. These 
apparent allusions to particular cireumstanees and events, couched under 
geneial predictions, are far more striking and conclusive proofs of inspira- 

-ttneven places I witt level, doors of brass I 
unit break, and bars of rron I will cut. The fii-st clause describr ttie 

d“T“'Vha'^Sr^ fP^i’POse in chap. 

^ .“y^’^^fiause would seem at first sight to contain m mdo<rom 
fipre , hut it really includes one of those minute coincidences with history 
tus'and Ahvr?*'^° already had an example in the preceding verse. Herodo- 
(Compare pJcviriif^”'^"® all of brass. 

^ f'V of darkness and hidden riches of secret 

b^‘Zwama!G dofT”'T\f-Z *’^0 {one) calling th!e 

eg jM , a,) the God of Israel It is thought by some eminent miters that 

fhosTJ n attended with such acquisitions oT vea thal 

hose of Cyi-us. Hmy’s account of what he obtained from Crmsus mal-L 

"°“P“tation, more than 126,000,000 pouLs 
£e7;ail 7 to cii-ouMance is^ Tom 

who brought \t to pass with foSoId\'‘^'The S" 

stiU be a suLient eShnotion “ff than it is, there would 

cesses (Ezra i. 2). the author of his suc- 

ooibtthee chosen, therefore will I 
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epithets of shepherd and anointed, bestowed on Cyras alone amons the 
heatiion princes Mown me may either mean that hUas 

not a toJIowei ot the true religion, or that the name was given long before 
he did or conld know anything of Him who gave it. The verb expresses 
fuIfilmMit to the date of the prediction, but to that of the 

5 I am Movah e. the eternal, self-existent God) and there is no 
other; ^cept me there u no God; IwiU gird thee mid thou hast not Mown 
nie.^ r iiat is smd before of naming him is here said of girding him, i. e. 
imes mg him with royal dignity or personally strengthening him; both 

p. Ihat Giey may hioio, from the rising of the sun to the 'west (or to his 
going down), that there %s none loitliout me; I am Jehovah, and there is-no 
othet.^ mat was said before of Cyrus in particular is now said of men in 
general, viz., that they must be convinced in this way that the God of 
yrael is the one true God. Some of the Jewish critics regard the final 
letter of yTD as a suffix referririg to the feminine noun notwdth- 
s anding the absence of mappik. The noun to which it is annexed would 
then have its primary sense [oceasiis, sotting); otherwise it is a fomiuino 
designation ot tlie west. 

, creating darJmess, making 'i^eace and creating evil I 

doing all these (things). Saaclias, folow'ed by Yitringa' 
J. D. Micliaelis, Henderson, and Umbreit, supposes an allusion to 
the dnalism or doctrine of two co-cternal principles as held by the ancient 
1 eisians. Gesenius objects that the terms are too indefinite, and their 
general sense too obvious, to admit of this specific application. But this 
whole passage is characterized by the recurrence of expressions, the generic 
sense of which seems clear, but which, at the same time, seem to bear and 
even to require a more specific explanation, unless we choose rather to 
assume an extraordinary series of fortuitous coincidences. The open doors, 
the gates of brass, the hidden treasures, are examples of this double sense’ 
if such it may be called, within the compass of three verses. This analo-ry 
makes it rather probable than otherwise that in the case before us, whOe 
&e Prophet s language may be naturally taken as a general description of 
God s niiivcrsal power, an allusion was intended to the great distinctive 
doctrine of the faith in which Cyrus had most probably been educated. 
For although^ it cannot be distinctly proved, it can as little be disproved, 
and IS intrinsically altogether credible, that the doctrine of the Zendavesta 
IS as old as Cyrus. 

8. D'} op (or distil)^ ye heavens^ from above^ and let the clouds pour out 
^ tghteousness; let the earth ogoen^ and lot salvation and righteousness grow^ 
let her bring forth together. I Jehovah have created it. There is a 
singular egidvoipie in the commori version of the first clause, Drop downy 
ijeUeavenSy from which might seem to be a call upon the skies to fall’ 
if the sense were not determined by the parallel expression. The predic¬ 
tion of events in the form of a command is peculiarly frequent in Isaiah’s 
later prophecies. The modern explanation of and as meaning 
victory, prosperity, &e., is entirely arbitrary, as we have already seen in 
other cases. The manifestation of God’s righteousness, including Ms fide¬ 
lity to his engagements, is constantly recognised in Scripture as one chief 
end of his dispensations.—^In the second clause there is a difficulty of con¬ 
struction, arising from the use of the plural form to explain wMch 
some'make a collective, others, (Compare ciiap.' xvi, 4, and Ps. 
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cxlx. 108.) After all attempts, lioweYer, to resolve tlie syntax, tlie most 
satisfactory construction, although not the most consistent with the 
Masoretic accents, is the one proposed by Kimchi, who connects the 
plural verb mih the next two nouns, and repeats as the subject of 
Next to this is the one given by Luzzatto, who mates mean 
briiiff forth (as in Beut. xxix. 17) and agree with J. D, Michaelis 

ex plains^ this whole verse as relating to prophecy and its fulfilment. 

9. JFoe to (or aksfor) Jim striving with his Ilalcer—a potsherd with 2 )ot- 
sherds of earth. Shall clay say to its former, What art thou doing? and thy 
He has no hands ? The translation of '’h'l as a siAple exclamation by 
Hitzig (jEtfi/) and Ewald {0!) does not meet the requisitions either of 
general usage or the context, w^hich require it to be taken as an expression 
of displeasure, or sympathy, or both.-Striving with God is not merely 
aetR^e resistance, but^ opposition of judgment and affection.-The word 
used twice in this verse, is peculiarly expressive ; because it derives 
loni etymology the general sense oi former, fashioner, and from usage the 
specific sense of potter, whioli is in strict agreement with the figurative 
language of both clauses.—The second member of the first clause has been 
very variously construed. The analogy of what precedes would seem to 
make it meaii,_ icoc to the potsherds (striving) with the potsherds of the earth. 
tut this IS universally agreed to be inadmissible, a proof that the principle 
of parallelism has its limitations. Mariana ingeniously but needlessly pro¬ 
poses to readJrfQO ■. let the potsherd strive with the workmen (i. e. potters') 
ot the earth, ptrmga applies the same construction to the common test • 

tL P potslierds of the earth, but not with God. 

Kit Peshito lenders it, a potsherd of (ox from) the potsherds of the earth 
thus making the v’hole phrase a description of the weakness and insignifi¬ 
cance of man This construction is adopted by the modem wrfters 

of whom, however, give to its proper 

n/in tZf " relationship, iL 

in Lccles. ii. 16.-It seems to be a just observation of Hitzi^ that 

t£ verb 5 j, ? predominant usap of as distinguished from 

iiie verb at the begmnmg of the last clause might be rendered either 

rie^essary Tth writer' 

stantially true of the verb nk®; but it this case, tL" exart fome't/the 

Hibie«_word may be best expressed by our compound present what art 

0/ thee) he has ,io hands f The unexpected infrnr‘itt, ^/?i ^ ^ 

person (thy worh) led iIoubi<rant and I Jwtb “^'oouction of the second 
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still better makes tbe Prophet pass abriiptlj from the sign to the thing 
signified, from the supposed case to the real one, from the potter to Jehovah. 
There are no hands to him, i. e. he has no power. The absurdity consists 
in the thing made denying the existence of the hands by which it was itself 
produced. The essential idea is the same as in chap. x. 15, but the ex¬ 
pression here much stronger, since the instrument is not merely charged 
with exalting itself above the efficient agent, but the creature with denying 
the power or skill of its Creator.—The restriction of this verse, and of those 
which follow, to the Babylonians, or the Jews in exile, is entirely arbitrary 
and at variance with the context, wdiich refers to the conquests of Cyrus 
and their consequences, not as the main subject of the prophecy, but as 
illustrations of a general truth.—The form of speech used by Paul in Eom. 
ix. 20, (ivJiif hast thou made me thus ?) is not a version but a paraphrase of 
in wffiich however it is really included. 

10. Woe to (/am) saying to a father^ What u'iU thou leget, and fa a 
woman, What wilt thou bring forth f The same idea is again expressed, 
but in a form still more emphatic and revolting. The incongruities which 
have perplexed interpreters in this verse are intentional aggravations of the 
impious absurdity wffiich it describes. The arbitrary change of the future 
to the present {lohat hegettest thou?) or the past (ywhat hast thou hroiighi 
forth?) is not only incorrect in point of grammar, but subversive of the 
writer’s main design, which is to represent the doubt and discontent of men 
in reference to God’s future dealings with them as no less monstrous than 
the supposition of a child’s objection to its own bmth. Such an objection, 
it is true, cannot be offered in the case supposed; but in the real case it 
ought to be held equally impossible. This view of the Prophet’s meaning, 
if correct, of course precludes the explanation of the words as a complaint 
of weakness or deformity, or an expression of disgust with life like that in 
Job iii. 20, and Jeremiah xx. 14- 

11. Thus saitJi Jehovah, the Holy One of Israel and Ms Maher, Ask me 

{of) the things to come, concerning my sons and concerning the toorlc of my 
hands ye may command me. The Septuagint divides the sentence differ¬ 
ently, and reads o crojTjmg ru This, wffiich seems to he a mere 

inadvertence or mistake, is regarded hy^ Lowth as a sufficient reason for a 
change of text, and he translates accordingly he that formeth the things 
which are to come. All other writers seem to follow the Masoretic inter- 
pnnetion, which connects the participle with the second clause. Yerhs of 
asking, as in Latin, govern two accusatives. (See Ps. cxxxvii. 3).—Yitiinga 
takes as a preterite, and makes the last clause an interrogation, 

They ash me, and will ye command me ? But wm have then an abrupt 
transition, not only from affirmation to interrogation, but from the third to 
the second person. Hitzig removes one of these anomalies by aggravating 
the other, reading both the verbs interrogatively, do they ash ? and will ye 
command ? By far the simplest syntax is the common one, wffiich makes the 
first verb an imperative, analogous in form to (Gen. xxiii. 8), where¬ 
as the preterite would be as in Ps. cxxxvii, 3. (Compare 

Gen. xxxii. 18). Some who adopt this explanation of the first verb give the 
other an imperative form also, a needless and dubious assimilation. There 
is also a diversity of judgment as to the relation of these verbs, and’ of the 
sentences in which they stand to one another. Most of the late inter¬ 
preters suppose an antithetical relation, and explain the cause as meaning, 
you may ask me about things to come, hut leave the disposal of my children 
to myself. This not only requires an adversative particle to be inserted, 
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’wliicli is often tlie force of the Hebrew copulative, but involves a distinction 
without a difference; since the fortunes of God’s children were themselves 
things to come^ and the very things to come respecting which the people 
would be probably most anxious to inquire- It is better therefore to regard 
the parallelism as synonymous, not antithetical, and to understand both 
verbs as conceding an indulgence to those who are addressed. You may 
ask me eoncorning things to come, for I am able to inform you; you may 
trust my children to my care, for I am abundantly able to protect them.— 
njV is a common expression for giving one authority over any thing or 
person, or in other words committing it to him, and leaving it at his dis¬ 
posal.—For the meaning of work of my hands as an equivalent to my 
children or my people, see vol. i. p. 364. 


12 . I msie the earthy and man upo7i it I created; I, my Jumds, spread the 
lieavsns, and all their host commanded. This is a justification of the claim 
in the last clause of the foregoing verse, or a statement of the reason why 
he could be trusted to protect his people, namely, because he was almighty, 
and had proved himself to be so in creation.—The personal pronoun is 
emphatic in both clauses, as if he had said, It is 1 who made, or I (and no 
other) made, &c. The construction of the second of these pronouns with 
my hands has been variously explained. Some regard the latter as oqiiiva- 
lent to an ablative of instrument in Latin : I ivith my hands hare spread, 
&c. Others consider it an instance of the idiom which adds the personal 
pronoun to the suffix for the sake of emphasis : I, my hands sjmead, i. e. 
my own hands spread. In such constructions the personal pronoun com- 
monly stands last. A third supposition is that the pronoun is in apposition 
with the noun itself, and is not so much emphatic as explanatory. I (that 
is 'io smj, mij hands) have spread, (Compare Ps. iii. 5, xvii. 13, 14, xliv. 8, 
lx. 7.)—The last words of the verse admit of two explanations. We may 
understand the figure as a military one, and give the verb the military sense 
of commanding. Or we may take host as a common expression for contents 
or inhabitants, and understand the verb as meaning called into existence, 
(Compare Ps. xxxiii. 9.) In itself, the former explanation seems entitled 
to the preference; but it requires the verb to be construed as an indefinite 
printer or a present, whereas all the other verbs, though similar in form, 
relate to a determinate past time, viz. the time of the creation. 

13. /(and no other) raised Mm up in righteousness, and all Ms ways loill 

Inuuw straiyM (or level); (it is) he (fliaf) shall hiikl rny cUy, and my eap^ 
indy > or exiles) he ivdl send (hom-e), not for reivard, and not for hire, saith 
Jrhovak qf hosts. From the general proof of divine power afforded by 
creation,^ he descends to the particular exercise of his omnipotence and 
■wisdom in the raising up of Cyrus, who is thus referred to -without the ex¬ 
press mention_ of his name, because ho had been previously made the 
subject of a similiar appeal, and the Prophet simply takes up the thread 
wmeh he had dropped at the close of the fifth verse, or perhaps of the 
seventh. „ raising up in righteousness, see above on 

chaps, sh. 2o, _xln. 6. In this, as -well as in the other places, Vitrintra 
supposes an allusion to the personal character of Cyrus, which ho defends 
with great warmth against Burnet’s remark in his History of the Eefoma- 
„ * 7 '^* God sometimes uses bad men as his instruments, such as the 

cruel Cyrus. The statements of Herodotus to this effect Vitringa treats as 

TMs pictures of the Gyropaodia. 

This distinction IS not only strange in itself, but completely at war with the 
conclusions of the ablest modern critics and historians. ' Nor is there the 
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least need of insisting thus upon the moral excellence of Cyrus, who in 
either case was just as really a consecrated instrument of the clmne 
righteousness, as the Medes and Persians generally, T?ho arc so described 
in chap. xiii. 8. (See toL i. p. 269.) At the same time allowance 
must Le made for the difference between what Cyrus was before and after 
he became acquainted with the true religion, (See aboTO, on wer. 3.) 
The^ figure of straight or lexel paths lias the same sense as in chap. xl. 8. 
~My city, i. e, the holy city, Jerusalem, of wdiich Gyrus wars indirectly the 
rebnilder.—The form of the verb send here used is not uefreqiienily applied 
to the setting free of prisoners or slaves.-—The last clause seems decisive 
of the question whether chap, xliii. 3, 4, should be understood as a general 
declaration of God’s distinguishing affection for his people, disposing him 
to favour them at the expense of other nations, or as a specific promise that 
Cmis should conquer Ethiopia and Egypt, as a compensation for releasing 
Israel, in which case he could not be said, in any appropriate sense, to have 
set them free 'without reward or hire. 

14. Thus saitli Jehovah, The toil of Hfjypjt, and the gain of Cush, and the 
Sehaim men of measure unto thee shall pass, and to thee shall they helony, after 
thee shall they go, in chains shall they pass over (or along); and unto thee 
shall they how themselves, to thee shall they pray [saying), Only in thee (is) 
God, and there is none besides, no (other) God. The first clause specifies 
labour and traffic as the two great sources of wealth, here put for wealth 
itself, or for the people who possessed it. is construed by some 

writers as a genitive dependent on the trade of Ethiopia and of the 
Saheans; by others, as the nominative to the next verb, the Saheans shall 
pass over to thee ; a grammatical distinction not affecting the sense. For 
the true sense of the geographical or national names here mentioned, see 
above on chap, xliii. 8. In both places they are named, as Hitzig well ob¬ 
serves, by wmy of sample (heispielsweise) for the heathen wmidcl. To the 
reasons before given for this interpretation, we may here add the generiil 
reference to idolaters in ver. 16.—The Targum seems to explain HTO here 
as meaning trade and others give it that of tribute, which has in 

Chaldee (Ezra iv. 20, and in Fell. v. 4). But the meaning men of m_ea- 
sure, i. e. of extraordinary stature, is determined by the analogy of Fum. 
xiii. 82, 1 Chron. xi. 23, xx. G, and confirmed by the description of the 
Ethiopians in ancient history, Herodotus speaking of them as /Tsyiaroi 
and Soiinus more specifically as duodecim pedes longi. According 
to Knobel, their stature is here mentioned, in order to shew that they were 
able-bodied, and would be profitable servants to the Jews ; but most inter¬ 
preters correctly understand it as a circnmstancq intended to enhance the 
glory and importance of the conquest.-—might be understood to mean 
against thee; but this sense is precluded by the next phrase, they shall he 
(or belong) to thee, as ’^vell as by the epexegetieal addition, they shall pass in 
chains. Whether these are here considered as imposed by their conquerors, 
or by themselves in token of a voluntary submission, is a question which 
the words themselves leave undecided. The same thing may be said of 
the prostration mentioned afterwards, which in itself might be considered 
as denoting the customary oriental act of obeisance or civil adoration, 
although usually found in such connections as require it to be taken in a 
religious sense, which is here further indicated by the addition of The verb 
to pray. The seeming incongruity of thus ascribing:divine honours to a 
creature, may be avoided by taking '^'2^ in a local sense, as meaning to¬ 
wards thee, but not to thee, as the object, of the adoration. But a simpler 
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solntion of tlie difficulty is, that these strong expressions were employed 
because the explanation was to follow. Instead of saying, i/ie^ shall worship 
God who dwells in. tliee^ the Prophet makes his language more expressive 
by saying, they shall toorship thee; and then immediately explains his own 
language by adding their acknowledgment, only in thee is God, or to give 
the Hebrew word its full force, an almighty God, implying that the gods of 
other nations were but gods in name. This exclusive recognition of the 
God of Israel is then repeated in a way which may to some seem tauto¬ 
logical,^biit which is really emphatic in a high degree.—The application of 
the suffixes in this verse to Cyrus is inconsistent with the Masoretic point¬ 
ing, wffiich malms them feminine. This is regarded by Yitringa and Gosenius 
as an oversight of Grotius, occasioned by his looking at the Latin text and 
not the Hebrew. But the same construction seems to be approved by 
Aben Ezra and Ewald, who must therefore be considered as departing from 
the common punctuation. The feminine pronouns of the common text may 
be refeiTed either to flT?! [captivity) in Yer. 13, or to ’1'5? [my city) in the 
same verse, or to ITIJ? [ih^ congregation cf Israel), in all which cases 
the real object of address is still substantially the same, viz., the ancient 
church or chosen people.-—The question now presents itself, in what sense 
toe subjection of the nations is here promised. That a literal conquest of 
hithiopia and Egypt by the Jews themselves is here predicted, none can 
mamtam hut those who wish to fasten on Isaiah the charge of ignorance or 
gi'oss impostoe. An ingenious Jewish writer of our own day, Luzzatto, 
supposes the Prophet to foretell a literal subjection of these countries, not 
by Israel, but by Cyrus; and explains the whole verse as describing the 
conduct of the captives when they should pass hy the land of Israel in 
chains on their way to Persia, and acknowledge the supremacy of Jehovah 
by worshipping towards his earthly residence. In order to sustain this in- 
iffunf and original mfei-pretation, its author is under the necessity of tak- 
« J, and unp as elliptical expressions for Jl’J) ’MX and "inOD men 
of labour, men of traffic, i. e. labourers and traders. He is also toed to 

significant expressions, such as they shall be 
indicating disposition or desire, 
meaning of the Prophet’s language 
IS sufficient to condemn the exposition which involves it. The same inter- 

pretationissubsM^ 

and ^ith his usual omission of all reference to other write/s, which leaves 

deSff or arrived at it by atom 

dependent process. Enongb has now been said to shew that the most 

SScfo?mo«r“ i fag® is the common one which makes it a 
S to spiritual conquests, to be wrought by tbe church 

the illustrious example, by the Jews’religion over 

xne aornpt traDsition here has much perplexed interpreters. Yitrinm offppfa 
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say, conceals iiis purposes of mercy niider the darkness of his present dis¬ 
pensations. ^Lct it be observed, however, that the same words, which 
liirnish a vehicle of personal emotion to the Prophet, are in fact a formula 
of wider import,^ and contain the statement of a general truth. Ewald 
assumes two distinct propositions, reading the last clause thus, the God of 
Israel is a Saviour ; which is perfectly grammatical and agreeable to usage, 
but unnecessary here and undesirable, because it detracts from the simplicity 
and unity of the construction, 

16.^ They are ashamed and also confoimded all of them together^ they are 
gone into confiision (or aivag in confusion)—the carvers of images. Unless 
wn assume, without necessity or warrant, an abrupt and perfectly capricious 
change of ^subject, this verse must contain' the conclusion of the process 
described in the foregoing context. We might, therefore, expect to find 
Ethiopia, and Seba introduced again by name; but, instead of these, 
the sentence closes with a general expression, w'hich has already been 
referred to as a proof that the wnr in question is a spiritual war, and that 
the enemies to be subdued are not certain nations in themselves consi¬ 
dered, but the heathen world, the vast mixed multitude who wmrship idols. 
These are described as the carvers or artificers of images, which strengthens 
the conclusion before drawn, that the smith and carpenter, and cook and 
baker, and cultivator of chap. xliv. 12-16, are one and the same person, 
viz. the idolatrous devmtee himself. 

11. Israel is saved in Jehovah {loith) an eveilasting salvation (literally, 
salvation of ages or eternities); ye shall not be ashamed, and ye shall not he 
confounded for ever (literally, until the ages of eternitg), or as the English. 
Yersion has it, luorld without end. This is the counterpart and contrast 
to the threatening in the verse preceding, upon w’hich it throw^s some light 
by shewing that the shame and confusion which awaits the idolater is not 
mere, wounded pride or sense of disappointment, but the loss and opposite- 
of that salvation which is promised to God’s people, or in other words, 
eternal perdition. Israel is saved already, i. e. his salvation is secured, 
not merely through the Lord hut in him, i. e. by virtue of an intimate and 
vital union with him, as genuine and living members of his body. The 
general form of this solemn declaration, and the eternity again and again 
predicated of the salvation promised, seem to shew that the Israel of this 
text and of others like it, is not the Jewish people, considered simply as 
an ancient nation, but the Jewish people considered as the church of God, 
a body which has never ceased and never will cease to exist and claim the 
promises. 

18. For thus saith Jehovah, the creator of the heavens—he is God—the 
former of the earth and its maher—he established it—not in vain (or not to 
be empty) did he create it—to dwell in (or to he inhahited) he formed it—I 
am Jehovah, and there is none besides. This verse assigns a reason for 
believing in the threatening and the promise of the two preceding verses, 
viz, that he w^ho uttered them not only made, the heavens and the' earth, 
but made them for a certain purpose w^hich must be accomplished. The 
only difficulty of construction is the question w'here Jehovah’s words begin, 
and this admits of several different answers. We may read, Tims saith 
Jehovah: The creator of the heavens is God; in which case the divine 
address begins with a formal statement of the argument derived from the 
creation. Again, we may read, Tims saith Jehovah, The creator of the 
heavens is the God who formed the earth. This is Yitringa’s explanation of 
the verse, which he regards as a denial of the doctrine that the heavens 
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and tlie cartli cleriY^ tlieii* origin from different creators. But most inter- 

preteis suppose tlie beginnmg of Jehovah’s own words to be marked bv 
the mtroduc ion of the proaoun of the first person, 7 am Jehovah, and 
there ts no other. ^ All that precedes is then to be regarded as a description 
ot tlie speaker, une nding two parenthetical propositions, each beginning 
jvith the pronoun i«-in ; Je creator of the heavens {he is God), the former of 
the earth and its mahr {he estahlMed it).~Some understand to mean 
^epared (or fitted) %t t.e. for man to dwell in. But tiro otlier sense is 
fovomed by tlio predominant usage of the verb, and by the analogy of 
Ps. csix. JO.^ The common version of the next clause, he created it It in 
i_am, IS admissible, but less expressive than the more specific rendering, 

fho^Hoh T in'f ^ I VI understands bv pKH, 

the Holy Land, and by the whole clause that God would not let it''re^^^n 

inhabited. But the antithesis with heavens mahes tile Se e se“ 
natural in which he more restricted one, as Hiteig has suggested, nn“ be 
comprehended The earth, and the Holy Land, as part oTit, 

Lr- empty.-Yitringa’s distinctiols betwemi ma“ 

here™han^in*^chan"°xlii!°'^*l^ “gemoiis, are no more natural or necessary 
nt e than in chap xhn. /. (See above, p. 150.) In the last clause 

Jehovah is employed as _a descriptive title, and is really equivalent to 

■which Propnet uses an a similar connection in Ter. 22 Llow 

to 4 f m 7 m « darh place of the earth {or in a place, 
long ago and universally made known. Vitrinaa Lowth IVal 

The'l’est aS ktuolmon maSt 

XtTP p>io4obknTngXfe2S 

(f.i serve 4 3p hiS iS them to seek hj 

Michaclis and Luzzatfo Svia iLaTsts^’to 1,4 

Heiiclewerk explains as equixalent to Imid which 
heathen wwld, in w'hieii Jehovnh hqrl nnf \ / both denoting the 

expect responses frofi -itS 

tnn; of tCtirfbut 

4the Se 

naiiom. Ue/hl 

to a God {n,ho) cannot save. In the W SZfIVI’ 
aadres.sed directly; in the second they-are ,444^ 
person. ^ The chaUenge or summons at V again m the third 

to that in chap. xli. 21 and xliii. 9 F^nr,. ^ 7 precisely similar 

ously e.\plained to mean the'j-»w’s who hil die nahonB has been vari- 
tlie Gentiles, and iho Gen ii w^J hS ""'I I “PP^’o^^^on of 
idolatry. But tbesc iart of 

On the whole, it seems most nateal to hd4ft^ summoned to a contest. 
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Itself ambignons, the noun added to sometimes denoting the whole 
body, out ofyviiich a remnant has escaped, sometimes the power from which 
they arc delivered. (Compare Judges xii. 4, Ezra vi. 9, vii. 16, Obad. xi., 
■With Jer. xlv. 28, Ezek. vi. 8.) The predominant usage and the context here 
decide in favour of the first interpretation. Gesenius and Luzzato both apply 
the phrase to the conquests of Cyrus, but in contrary senses. The first re- 
g’aids it as describing those whom he should spare, the other those whom he 
should conquer, and who are exhibited as fleeing with their idols on their 
shoulders. But the explanation which agrees best with the w^hole connec¬ 
tion is the one that supposes the idolaters still left ( 2 :. c. neither converted 
noi destroyed) to be the object of address. If there are any still absurd 
enough to carry about a wooden god, and pray to one lyho cannot save, 
let them assemble and draw near .—They do not%noivis commonly explained 
to mean they have no ImowUdge; but it is more accordant with the usage 
of the language to supply a specific object. They do not loiow it, or, they 
do not know what they are doing, they are not conscious of their own 
impiety and folly.—The verse contains two indirect reflections on the idols : 
first, that they arc wooden ; then, that they are lifeless and dependent on 
their worshippers for locomotion. 

21. Bring forward and bring near! Yea, let them consult together. Who 

has caused this to be heard of old, since then declared it! Have not I Je¬ 
hovah! and there is no other God besides me; a righteous and a saving God, 
there is none besides me. The object of the verbs in the first clause, accord¬ 
ing to Yitriiiga, is your cause or your arguments, as in chap. xli. 21. This, 
w^hich Gesenius is pleased to regard as an ignorant blunder of his great 
predecessor, has nevertheless commended itself to the judgment of most 
later writers. Gesenius himself explains the first clause as meaning y>ro* 
clami it, and. bring them near (/.c. the heathen), without explaining what 
is to be proclaimed, or by w’’hom. According to Yitringa’s exposition, the 
idolaters are called upon to state their case, and to defend it.—The change 
of person in the next clause implies that they are unable or unwilling to 
accept the challenge, or at least in doubt and hesitation with respect to it. 
They are therefore invited to deliberate together, or, as some understand it, 
to take counsel of those wiser than themselves. Instead of 'waiting longer 
for their plea, however, he presents his own, in the common form of an 
interrogation, asking who, except himself, had given evidence of prescience 
by explicitly foretelling events still far distant, and of saving power by 
delivering his people from calamity and bondage.—although it strictly 
has relation to a determinate past time, seems here to he employed inde¬ 
finitely, as an equivalent to —Have not I Jehovah, and there is no 

other God besides mef is aHebiw idiom equivalent to the English question. 
Have not I, besides tvhom there is no other God! 

22. Turn unto me and be saved, all ye ends of the earth, for I can God, 
and there is none besides. From the preceding declarations, it might seem 
to follow that the Gentile world had nothing to expect but the perdition 
threatened in ver. 15. But now the Prophet brings to view a gracious 
alternative, inviting them to choose between destruction and submission, 
and shewing that the drift of the foregoing argument was not to drive the 
heathen to despair, hut to shut them up to the necessity of seeking safety 
in the favour of the one true God, whose exclusive deity is expressly made 
the ground of the exhortation.—does not correspond exactly to the 
English look, but denotes the act of turning round in order to look in a 
difierent direction. The text therefore bears a strong analogy to those in 
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which the heathen, when enlightened, are described as turning ixom their 
idols nnto God. (See 1 Tliess. i. 9; Acts xiv. If xy. 19.)--Ihe o,uU of 
the earth is a phrase inclusive of all nations, and is frec|iiently employ ed m 
reference to the conversion of the Gentiles. (See Ps. xxii. Ixxn »; 
Zech. ix. 10.) Be Wette’s version, let yourselves he saiycl, appears to be a 
needless refinement on the simple meaning of the passive.—-The qiiestion, 
whether Christ is to be regarded as the speaker in this passage, is ot iiitie 
exegetical importance. To us, who know that it is only through him that 
the Father saves, this supposition appears altogether natural^ but it does 
not follow that any such impression would be made, or was intended to be 


made, upon an ancient reader. _ 7 /> • 7 / 

23. By myself I have stoorn; the iDoriis gone out of a mouth oj ngnteous- 
ness^ and shall not return^ that mto me shall how every hiee^ shall suwwir every 
tongue. The form of the divine oath elsewhere used is hij mj life, or as I 
live, (Fnm. xiv. 21, 28; Dent, xxxii. 40.) Hence Paul, in his quotation 
of this text (Eom. xiv. 11), uses the formula, Zw i/w, which may be 
regarded as an accurate paraphrase, though not as a rigorous translation. 
—The construction of the words ‘^^’5 has perplexed interpreters. 
Jerome arbitrarily transposes them, and translates the phrase as if it were 

in'? iwrd of righteousness. Eosenmitller gains the same end by sup¬ 
posing an unusual combination, rlgliteousncss-vjord, like in Ps. 

xiv. 5. Most of the modern writers make the subject of the verb 
notwithstanding the diversity of gender, and regard as equivalent to 
Truth has gone out of my mouth, a word uliicli shall not return. 
The simplest construction, although none of the later writers seem to have 
adopted it, is that proposed by J. B. Michaelis, who regards ''S as the con¬ 
struct form of n| without a suffix, and ^ genitive dependent on it, 

the mouth of righteousness or truth (^cnis deni tintriigUchen Miaidey —A word, 
i.e. a promise or a prophecy, is said in Hebrew to return when it is 
cancelled or recalled. (See Isaiah Iv. 11.) The kneeling and swearing 
in the last clause are acts of homage, fealty, or allegiance, which usually 
wx'nt together (1 Kings xix. 18), and involved a solemn recognition of the 
sovereignty of him to w'hom they were tendered. This verse affords 
a clear illustration of the difference between the act of swearing to 
and swearing by another. (Compare chap. xix. 18, vol. i. p. B56. 
—This text is twice applied by Paul to Christ (Eom. xiv. 11; Phil, ii, 10), 
in proof of his regal and judicial sovereignty. It does not necessarily pre¬ 
dict that all shall be converted to him, since the terms are such as to in¬ 
clude both a voluntary and a compulsory submission, and in one of these 
ways ail, without exception, shall yet recognize him as their rightful 
sovereign. 

24, Only in Jehovah have I, says he, righteousness and> strength; unto him 
shall he come, and all that were incensed (or inflamed) at him shall he 
ashamed. Joseph Kimchi takes the first wxrds as an oath, hy Je¬ 
hovah I Bavid Kimchi gives the its proper meaning, and connects the 
clause with the last wxrds of the foregoing verso.— Every tongue shall swear 
(but) only by Jehovah. Most interpreters^suppose a sentence to begin with 
this verse, and to mean in Jehovah, They difier very much among 
themselves, however, as to the meaning of the wmrds 'k- Vitriiiga, 
Ewmld, and some others, render the phrase said to me, but without satis¬ 
factorily shewing its relation to the context. The most usual construction 
m, one says of me, which is grammatical, but seems to make tho clause 
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mimeaning, or at least superfluous. Perhaps tlie best coustriietioii is Do 
Bieii’s, who insulates "ipK, and understands .it to mean says one ov says ha, 
wiiilc he connects the following words with as meaning are to me. tin* 
only Hebrew phrase _ corresponding to / have. In either ease the general 
nieaning evidently is, that God alone can justify or give proiiiction. 
Yitriiiga’s explanation of W as meaniog yrnce, is as grountlless as tlie 
similar construction of by the modern Germans.-~-ilie l^Iasoretic in- 
terpunction refers the singular verb Nbj and the plural to tlio same 
subject, namely, that which follows. But the diiferenee of number seems 
designed to indicate a diflereiice of subject, corresponding to the kinds of 
submission hinted at in ver. 23. The singular Kinj may iiatiirallj have a 
common subject with the singular viz., the ‘‘every one” who should 
eventually bow’ the knee and sv;ear allegiance to Jehovah, while the plural 
•B'Al may be regularly construed with Uie plural Jurclii explains 

the wiioie of the last clause as describing the repentance of Jehovah's 
enemies; but this is really the meaning only of while the rest 

describes the final and desperate coiiiiisioii of incorrigible sinners, as in 
ver. 16. On the phrase compare chap. xix. 22, and on ^>2 

chap. xli. 22, and Cant. i. 6. 

2f5. In Jehovah shall he just'ified and hHi.st flaiii,selves for///cry', all (hr d 
of Israel. This closing promise is restricted by Jarclii, in the genuine 
spirit of Eabbinism, to the literal or natural desceiiilaiits of Jacob ; but this 
is less surprising when we know’ that lie actually violates the syntax of the 
preceding verse in order to bring *^13 and together in the sense of only to 
me, the speaker being Israel! So far is this from being the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the verse, that it is really intended to wind up the previous 
addresses to the Gentiles with a solemn declaration of their true relation 
to the chosen people, as composed of those who really believed and feared 
God, whether Jews or Gentiles. This principle was recognised in every 
admission of a proselyte to the communion of the ancient church, and at 
the change of dispensations it is clearly and repeatedly asserted as a .funda¬ 
mental law of Christ's kingdom under every varietv of form. (See Bom. x. 
12; Gal. ill. 28, 29; Col iii. 11.) 


CHAPTEE XLYL 

INTERPRETERS are strangely divided in opinion as to the connection of 
this chapter with the context. The arbitrary and precarious nature of their 
judgments may be gathered from the fact, that Ewald separates the first two 
verses from the body of the chapter and connects them with the one before 
it, while Hendeweiiv, on the other hand, commences a new ‘‘ cycle” with the 
first verse of this chapter, and Knobel dogmatically represents it as an isolated 
Composition, uiicomieetecl either with what goes before or follows. Even;the 
older writers, who maintain the continuity of the discourse, appear to look 
upon the order of its parts as being not so much an organic articulation as a 
mere mechanical juxtaposition. They are therefore obliged to assume abrupt 
transitions, which, instead of explaining anything else, need to be explained 
themselves. 

All this confusion is the fruit of the erroneous exegetieal hypothesis, that 
the main subject and occasion of these later prophecies.is the: Babylonish 
exile and the liberation from it, and that with these the other topics must be 
yiolently brought into connection by assuming a sufficiency of types and 
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double senses, or by charging the whole discourse with incoherence. Equally 
false, hut far less extcnsiYe in its iniiuence, is the assumption that the w^hole 
relates to Christ and to the new dispensation, so that even what is said of 
Babjdon and Cyrus must be metaphorically understood. Common to both 
hypotheses is the arbitrary and exclusive application of the most compre- 
heiisiTe language to a part of* what it really expresses, and a distorted view 
of the Prophet's themes considered in their mutual relations and connections. 
The wiiole becomes perspicuous, continuous, and orderly, as soon as we 
admit what has been already proved to be the true hypothesis, viz. that the 
great theme of these prophecies is God’s designs and dealings with the 
church and with the world, and that the specific predictions which are intro¬ 
duced are intiodiiced as parts or as illustrations of this one great argument. 
By thus reversing the preposterous relation of the principal elements of the 
discourse, and restoring each to its legitimate position, the connection be¬ 
comes clear and the arrangement easy. 

In confirmation of the general threats and promises with which chap. slv. 
is wound np, the Prophet now' exhibits the particular case of the Babylonian 
idols, as a single instance chosen from the whole range of past and future 
history. They are described as fallen and gone into captivity, wholly unable 
to protect their worshippers or save themselves, vers. 1, 2. With these he 
then contrasts Jehovah’s constant care of Israel in time past and in time to 
come, vers. B, 4. The contrast is carried out by another description of the 
origin and impotence of idols, vers. 5-7, and another assertion of Jehovah’s 


sole divinity, as proved by his knowledge and control of the future, and by 
the raising up of Oyriis in particular, vers. 8-11. This brings him back to 
the same solemn wurning of approaclimg judgments, and the same alternative 
of life or death, with which the foregoing chapter closes, vers. 12, 18. 

1. Bel is hneei ioum:, Weh their images are {consigned) to the 

heusts itnd to the cattle. Your hardens are g)aehced ugo {as) a load to the weary 
(least). The connection with w^hat goes before may be indicated thus : 
see for example the fate of the Babylonian idols. Of these two are men¬ 
tioned, either as arbitrary samples, or as chief divinities. To these names, 
or rather to the subject of Babylonian mythology, Gesenius devotes an ex¬ 
cursus or appendix of thirty pages, the results of which are given in his 
piesaiiriis and Lexicon. He connects Bel etymologically with the Hebrew 
and Echo with KUi (KO)), the tw-o corresponding to the Zeus and 
Hermes of the Greek mythology^, or rather to the planets Jupiter and Mer- 
ciiiy. The dignity of these twm imaginary deities among the Babylonians 
may be learned from the extent to which these names enter into the com¬ 
position of the names of men, both in sacred and profane history. Such 
are Belshazzar,^ Belteshazzar, Belesjs, Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, 
Labopolassm*, Nabonnecl, ke. Beyond this nothing more is needed for 
the light inteipietation of the passage, where the names are simply used to 
represent the Babylonian gods collectively.—The verb Dip occurs only 
here. The Septuagint renders the i-wo, fallen and hroJeen ; the Vulgate 
gues the latter sense to both. But is the common term for stoonino’, 
bomng, e^petia% in death (Judges v. 27; 2 Kings ix. 24; Ps. xx. 9^: 

that the other is substantially synonymous, may be inferred not only 
from the parallelism,^but from the analogy of the deriyative noun Dip, a 
hook, a tache, as being carved or bent. Although not essential to 'the 
general meaning, it is best to give the praeter and the participle their dis- 
tmctivu sense, as meaning strictly that the one has fallen and the mther is 
nowfalhng, in strict accordance with Isaiah’s practice, in descriptive passages, 
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of liiinying tlie reader in medias res, of wiiicli ive have already had repeated 
instances.—The pronoun in their images naight he supposed to refer to the 
Bab 3 donians, though not expressly mentioned; hut as these are immediately 
addressed in the second person, it is best to understand the pronoun as refer- 
ing to Bel and Nebo, who, as heavenly bodies or imaginary deities, are 
then distinguished from the images which represented them in the vulgar 
-worship. The suggestion of J. D. Michaelis, tlnat there may be an alinsion 
to some actual decay of the metallic idols in the shrines of Babylon, is incon¬ 
sistent with w^hat follows in relation to their going into exife.—The Sep- 
tuagint, the Targum, and Jerome, seem to understand the next clause as 
meaning that their images become beasts, which is scarcely intelligible. 
Most writers follow Kimchi and Do Dieu in supplying D from the other 
clause, they are (a hmlen) to the beasts, &c. But this assunies a very 
harsh ellipsis and is w'holly unnecessary, since usage allovfs to be 
taken in the sense of they are to, i. e. they now belong to, or are abandoned 
and consigned to. The common version, on the beasts, is too paraphras- 
tical. Eimchi supposes and npn| to be used in their distinctive^ sense 
of wild beasts and domesticated cattle., understanding by the latter, common 
beasts of burden, bj^ the former camels, elephants, &g. J. D. Michaelis 
imagines that there may be an allusion to the mythological use of 
wild beasts, such as the lions of Cjhele, &c. Most interpreters re¬ 
gard the words as simple equivalents, or at the most as merely distin¬ 
guishing oxen, asses, mules, &c., from camels, dromedaries, and perhaps 
horses.—is properly a passive participle used as a noun and meaning 
your carried things (in old English, carriages), the things which you have 
been accustomed to carry in processions or from place to place, but which 
are now to be carried in a very different manner, on the hacks of animals, 
as spoil or captives. properly means lifted tip in order to he car¬ 

ried, but may here be rendered packed or loaded, though this last word 
is ambiguous.—does not necessarily denote a heavy load, but simply 
that they are a load, i. e. something to he carried. The idea of weight 
is suggested by the following 'word, which the Yulgate renders as an 
abstract meaning weariness {usgue ad lassitudinem), hut which is properly 
a feminine adjective agreeing with 'YH or npn| understood. 

2. They stoogi, they how together; they cannot save the load; themselves are 
gone into captivity. The fii'st clause may mean that they are now both 
fallen; or together may have reference to the other gods of Babylon, so 
as to mean that not only Eel and Mebo, but all the rest are fallen.—The 
last member of the first clause has been variously explained. Geseniiis 
is disposed to make an abstract meaning the carrying, a sense not 
worth obtaining by so harsh a supposition. The Vulgate arbitrarily re¬ 
verses the meaning, and instead of the thing borne understands the bearer 
{non potuerunt salvare portantem). Of those who adhere to the strict sense, 
load or burden, some understand by it the Babylonian state or empire, 
which ought to have been borne or sustained by its tutelary gods. But the 
most satisfactory interpretation is the one which gives the yyord the same 
sense as in ver. 1, and applies it to the images with which the beasts were 
charged or laden. These are then to be considered as distinguished by the 
writer from the gods which they represented. Bel and Nebo are unable to 
^ rescue their oto images. This agrees well with the remainder of the sen¬ 
tence, themselves are gone (or literally their self is gone) into captivity. 
This is the only way in which the reflexive pronoun could he made em¬ 
phatic here without an awkward circumlocution. There is no need, there- 
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fore, of explaining to mean their soul, i. e. the animating principle or 
spirit by which the image was supposed to be inhabited ; much less their 
desire, i. e. the darling idols of the heathen, like Dn\'l-‘iD5 in chap. xliv. 9. 
The antithesis is really between the material images of Bel and Nebo and 
and themselves, so far as they had any real existence. The whole god, soul 
and body, all that there was of him, was gone into captivity. The idea of 
the conquest and captivity of tutelary gods was common in the ancient 
East, and is alluded to, besides this place, in Jer. xlviii. 7, xlix. 3 ; Hosea 
X, 6, 6; Dan. xi. 8, to which may be added 1 Sam. v. 1.—Whether the 
Prophet here refers to an actual event or an ideal one, and how the foiiner 
supposition may be reconciled with the statement of Herodotus and Dio¬ 


dorus, that the great imago of Bel at Babylon was not destroyed until the 
time of Xerxes, are questions growing out of the erroneous supposition that 
the passage has exclusive reference to the conquest by Cyrus ; whereas it 
may include the whole series of events which resulted in the final down¬ 
hill of the Babylonian idol worship. (See voL i. p. 2(jG.) 

o. Hearlcen unto me, 0 house of Jacob, and all the remnant of the home of 
Israel, those hrnefrom the belli/, l^^ose carried from the womb, 'By the ram- 
mint of the house of Israel Kimchi understands the remains of the ten tribes 
who^were in exile; but this is a gratuitous restriction of the meaning. The 
participles rendered bopie and carried are the masculine forms of those used 
iu ver. 1, This repetition analogous to that in chap. xlii. 2, 3, is intended 
to suggest a contrast between the failure of the idols to protect their wor¬ 
shippers and God’s incessant care of his own people. The <Tods of the 
heathen had to be borne by them; hut Jehovah was himselAhe bearer 
of his followers. And this was no new thing, but coeval with their na¬ 
tional existence. The specific reference to Egypt or the exodus is no 
more necessary here than in chaps, xliv. 2, 24, xlviii. 8. The carryiiuT 
meant is that of children by the nurse or parent. The same comparisem is 
frequent elsewhere. (See Hum. xi. 12, Deut. i. 31, Exod. xix. 4 Isa. 
Ixiii. 9, and compare Deut. xxxii. 11, 12, Hosea xi. 8, Isa. xl. ll.)-l-Eor 
belli/ /indumnb Hoyes, byway of euphemistic variation, substitutes Mrlh 
and earliest breath .—is identical with pun chap xliv 24 The 
same him of the paHicie occurs in Job. xx. 4, and Ps. xl. *19. ' * 

4. The infant and its nurse was not sufficient to express the 

whole extent of God s fidelity and tenderness to Israel. The first of these 
relations is necessarily restricted to the earliest period of life but God’s 
protection IS continued without limit. And to old ar/e I am He (i e the 
same),««dto gray hair Juill hear {you); I hare dene it and 1 rA 'iaJj 
Zh supposes this to mean that Israel 

refer it to the future, and regard the expressions as indefinite! As T 
have done m time past, so I will do hereafter. The general an'iloffi 
between the life of individuals and that of nations is sufficiently obviou!' 
and IS finely expressed by Floras in his division of the Bom/n Histov 
into the periods of effildhood, youth, manhood, and old age. But Yit 
nnga mars the beautiful analogy when he undertakes to measure off the 
periods m toe history of Israel from his birth in Egypt, thrmmh his 
infancy m the desert, his youth under the Judges, hfs^ manhood until 
Jotham, his old age until Alexander, and his orav lairs or 11 

reference of these terms to’God himsciAs 
the Ancient of Bays (Dan. vu. 9), is too absurd to need refutation or admit 
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5. To whom will ye hheu me and equal and compare me, that we mau he 
(litei’aliy and we shall he) Eke ? Tiiis is an indirect conclusion from the 
contrast m the foregoing context. If such be the power of idols, and 
siicn ^tnat ot Jehovah, to whom will ye compare him ? The form of ex¬ 
pression IS like that in chap, xl 18, 25. 

•?7 Prodigals (or hrnsh 07ies) will weigh gold from the hag^ ayicl siker 
with the rod; they will hire a gilder^ and he will ■make it a god; they ivill 
hoio down, yea, they will fall prostrate. is commonly explained as a 

paiticiple m the sense oipouring out or lavishing ; but thus understood it 
is of difficult construction. Yitringa resolves it into a'^5?! DH ; but this is 
contraiy to usage. If w’-e make it agree with the subject of the verbs in 
yei . 5 [ye who pour out, &c.), we must suppose an abrupt change of person 
in the next clause. The first construction above given is the one proposed 
by Schmidiiis, who makes i^yfri the subject’ of the verb We may 

then explain either as meaning taken out of the purse, or in reference 
to the bag of weights, in which sense it is used in Beut xxv. 13; Micah 
VI. 11, ^ njp is properly a reed, then any rod or bar, such as the shaft of a 
candlestick (Exod. xxv. 81), and here the beam of a balance, or the gra¬ 
duated rod of a steelyard.—The verse has reference to the wealthier class 
of idol-worshippers. 

7. ^ They will lift him on the shoulder, they will carry him, they will set 
him 'in his place, and he ‘Will stand (there), from his place he will not move ; 
yes, one will cry to him, and he will not answer ; from his distress he toilUm 
can) not save him. The idol is not only the work of man’s hands, but 
entirely dependent on him for the slightest motion. No wonder, therefore, 
that he cannot hear the prayers of his worshippers, much less grant them 
the deliverance and protection which they need. 

8. Teniemher this and shew yourselves men; hring it home, ye apostates, to 

[your) mind or [heart ).—By this Jarchi understands what follows; but it 
rather means what goes before, viz., the proof just given of the impotence 
of idols, the worshippers of which, whether Jews or Gentiles, are addressed 
in this verse as apostates or rebels against God. The restriction of the 
term to apostate Jews is perfectly gi^atuitous.—The verb is a awceg 

7.syopsvov, and admits of several different explanations. Joseph Kimchi 
derived it from fre, and explained it to mean, inflamed or red¬ 
dened,” i,e. blush. So the Yulgate, confundamint. The Targum and 
Jarchi understand it to mean fortify or strengthen yourselves,” and con¬ 
nect it-with (chap. xvi. 7). Bochart derives it from 

a man, and identifies it with the dvo^X^eh of 1 Cor. xvi. 13. Yitringa 
objects that the apostates would not be exhoided to fortify themselves in 
unbelief. Hitzig replies that the clauses are addi'essed to different parties, 
which is wholly arbitrary. Gesenius removes the objection by giving to 
the verb the sense of acting rationally, not like children (1 Cor. xiv, 20), 
or as Eimchi says, like beasts which have neither judgment nor considera¬ 
tion. Yitringa objects, moreover, that the form would be ; Hitzig 

more plausibly, that it would be -Vk^lKipn from the acknowledged root ; 
but there is no absurdity in supposing that the verbal form was derived 
from the contracted which is in common use.—^As an exegetieal mon¬ 
strosity it may be stated here that Paulns explains the Hebrew word by the 

Arabic one meaning to drive camels by the use of the syllable is / is / 
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Vee. 12, 13.1 

rmli/ this dutako that, or hoik this and also that.—is not here SYiiony- 
moiTS Y'ith as in chap. xliv. 2, but opposed to it, meaning to conceive 
or form the plan of anything, as in chap. xxii. 11, ssxviii. 26, Jer, xviii. 11, 
Ps.^ xciv. 20, Isa. sxxvii. 26. The antithesis expressed is that between 
design and ^execution. The feminine sufiix corresponds to our neuter pro¬ 
noun it, rcicrring to the feminine noun e. purpose or counsel. 

12. Hearken to me, ye stout of heart, those far from rif/Jiteomness. By an 
easy and natural association, he subjoins to these proofs of his own divinity, 
both past^ and future, a warning to those who were unwilling to receive 
them. Strength of heart implies, though it does not dhectly signify, 
stubbornness or obstinacy, and a settled opposition to the vnli of G-od. 
Because^l^INMs^ sometimes absolutely used in the sense of a hull (Ps. xxii. 
13, L lo), Hitzig says that it here strictly means hulls in intellect [Stiere 
an FeTOzm/i5).—The same persons are here described as far from righteous- 

which some understand as meaning far from rectitude or truth, i, e. 
deceitful, insincere. Others explain it to mean those wdio regard the exhi¬ 
bition of God's righteousness as still hir distant. But the only natural inter¬ 
pretation is the one which gives the w^orcls their obvious and iisiiai sense, as 
sipiifying those who are not righteous before God, in other words the 
wicked, the words far from expressing the degree of their depravity. 

13. ^/ fmve brought near my righteousness, U shall not le far of; and my 
salvation, it shall not tarry; and I will give (or faace) in Zion my salvation, 
to Israel rny glory/ Because righteousness and salvation freqiientlv occur 
as parallel expressions, most of the modern German writers treat them as 
synonymous, whereas one denotes the cause and the other the effect, one 
relates to God, and the other to man. The sense in which salvation 
can be referred to the righteousness of God is clear from chap. i. 27. 
(See vol, i. p. 93.) The exhibition of God’s righteousness consists 
in the salvation of his people and the simultaneous destruction of his 
enemies. To these two classes it was therefore at the same time an 
object of desire and dread. The stout-hearted mentioned in ver. 12 were 
not prepared for it, and, unless they were changed, must perish when God’s 
righteousness came near.—The last words admit of two constructions, one 
of which repeats the verb and makes it govern the last noun (I will give 
my glory unto Israel); the^ other makes the clause a supplement to what 
precedes, I will give salvation in Zion unto Israel (vv4o is) my glory. In 
illustration of the latter, see chaps, xliv. 23, ixii. 3; Jer. xxxiii, 9. The 
other construction has more of the parallel or balanced form which is com¬ 
monly considered characteristic of Hebrew composition. In sense they 
ultimately coincide, since Israel could become Jehovah’s glory only by 
Jehovah’s glory being bestowed upon Mm. 


CHAPTEE XLYIL 

Hebe again we meet with the most discordant and unfounded assump¬ 
tions, as to the connection of this chapter with the context, and arising 
from the same misapprehension of the general design of the. whole prophecy« 
Hitzig, because he cannot make it fit into an artificial syste,m of his own, 
involving the hypothesis of several successive compositions, corresponding 
to the progress of events under Cyrus, arbitrarily describes it as an insu¬ 
lated prophecy, older than those which now precede it, ,aiid afterwards 
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wiouglit into its present place. In support of tliis yiolent and desperate 
assumption he appeals to the close connection between the last verse of 
chap. slvL, and the lirst of chap, slviii; an argument which might be used 

vitli equal plausibility, to throw out any portion of the book, because 
ttu'ougliout these later prophecies certain apostrophes and other formulas are 
constantly recurring at irregular intervals. Hendewerk, on the other hand 
so iar Irom seeing any want of continuity between this chapter and the two 
beiore and after it, represents the three as constituting a “ cycle ” or divi 
siou of a cycle. But even those who hold a middle course between these 
violent extremes commit the usual error of inverting the legitimate relation 

prediction of the downfall of 
^ ®P®eifie illustration of it. 
The difcculties which this false assumption has occasioned with respect to 
&e arrangement of the chapter will be seen below from the interpretation of 
the fouith verse. Another undesirable effect of the same error is the neces¬ 
sity imposed upon some eminent interpreters, Vitringa for example of 
aeir exposition of the chapter an account of what they call 
itb mystical sense, that is to say, the application of its terms in the^New 
Tes.ament to Rome, both Pagan and Apostate (Pbev. xviii.). Such a nro- 
ceeding may be looked upon as necessary on the supposition that^the 
Babylon here threatened is the great theme of the pronhecw • but if it i« 
merely introduced as a remarkable example of God’s deahn^s with hk 
enemies and those of his people, it is difficult to see why feiLIes and 
teims may not be used in other prophecies directed against other obiects 
without compelling us to comprehend those objects in the proper scone of 
the 01 igmal prediction. Cowper has paraphrased the son» o/lsrae/over 
the fallen king of Babylon in chap, xiv., and put it in the^moutTof the 
npbraiding their Spanish tj-rants. If it conld now be 
y® ^“spired when he wrote this poem, would it follow 

to Piza^ro^or Peru ^ Tf Thk wf literal or mystical 

suppos^r case then all the T t conclusion L the 

iisiiSii 
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in the form of a command to exhibit the external signs of 
on the dust / This, which is the literal translation of the Hebrew 
phrase, may be conformed to onr idiom either by substituting in fov.on^ 
or by understanding 13^ to denote, as it sometimes does, the soHcl 
ground.^ (See chap. ii. 19, voL i. p. 105.) The act of sitting on the 
ground is elsewhere mentioned as a customary sign of grief. (See chap, 
iii. 26 j Lam. ii. 10; Job ii. 18.) But here it is designed, cMolIy if not 
exclusively, to suggest the idea of dethronement which is afterwards ex¬ 
pressed distinctly.—The next phrase is commonly explained to mean virgin 
daughter of Babel (i. e. Babylon), which, according to G-esenius, is a collec¬ 
tive personification of the inhabitants. But as notwithstanding its 

construct form, is really in apposition with HS [virgin daughter), so -03 may 

be in apposition with [daughter Bahel), and denote not the daughter 
of Babylon, but Babylon itself, personified as a virgin and a daughter, 
in which case the latter word may^ have the wide sense of the French 
fiile, and be really synominous with virgin. (See chap, xxxvii. 22, 
p. 65.) Bnt whatever may be the primary import of the phrase, 
it is admitted upon all hands to be descriptive cither of the city of 
Babylon, or of the Babylonian State and nation. Whether that power 
is described as a virgin because hitherto uncoiiq_iiered, is much more 
doubtful, as this explanation seems to mar the simplicity of the description 
by confounding the sign with the thing signified. —Sit to the earth / L e. 
close to it, or simply on it, as Ps. ix. 5, where the vague sense of the 
particle is determined by the verb and noun with which it stands con¬ 
nected. To sit as to a throne can onty mean to sit upon it. There is no 
throne. Some connect this with what goes before, in this way: sit on 
the earth without a throne. But there is no need of departing from the 
idiomatic form of the original, in which these words are a complete pro¬ 
position, which may be connected with what goes before by supplying 
a causal particle: sit on the earth, for you have now no throne,” 
—Daughter of Chasdim! This last is the common Hebrew name 
for the Chaldees or Chaldeans, the race introduced by the AssjTxans, 
at an early period, into Babylonia. (See chap, xxiii. 18, voL i. pp- 
398-9. Compare also "what is said above, on chap, xliii. 14.) If taken 
here in this sense, it may be understood to signify the government, or 
the collective members of this race. Eosenmiiller applies it to the city, 
and supposes it to be so called because built by the Chaldeans. But 
this is equally at variance w-ith history and with the analogy of other 
cases where a like explanation would he inadmissible. Daughter of Chas- 
dim must of course be an analogous expression to the parallel phrase 
daughter of Babel, which certainly cannot mean a city built by Babylon, 
Besides the strict use of as a plural, it is unequivocally used now 

and then as the name of the country,- analogous to which is a 

dual. ..See for example Jer. H. 24, 35, where we read of the inhaMtants 
of Chasdim, and Ezek. xvi. 29, where it takes the local or directive n. 
If the word be so explained in this case, it will make the correspond¬ 
ence of the clauses still more exact.— For thou shalt not aild (or continue) 
to he called, .would be the natural and usual conclusion of the phrase; 
instead of .which we have, here they shall not call thee, which is comm.on 
enough as an indefinite expression equivalent to a .passive, and only 
remarkable for its combination with the preceding .words, although the 
sense of the whole clause is quite obvious. Thou shalt not continue 
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to he called (or ilie^ shall no longer call thee) tender and delicate^ i, e, they 
ghall 110 longer have occasion so to call thee, because thou shalt no 
longer be so. The same two epithets are found in combination, Dent, 
xxviii. 54, from which place it is clear that they are not so much de¬ 
scriptive of voluptuous and vicious habits as of a delicate and easy mode of 
life, such as that of a princess compared with that of a female slave. The 
testimonies of the ancient writers as to the prevalent iniquities of Babylon 
belong rather to a subsequent part of the description. All that is here 
meant is that the royal virgin must descend from the throne to the dust, 
and relinquish the luxuries and comforts of her former mode of life. 

2. Take millstones and grind meal! Even among the Eomans this was 
considered one of the most servile occupations. In the East it was espe¬ 
cially work of female slaves. Exod. xi. 5, Matt. xxiv. 41.— Uncover {i.e, 
lift up or remove) thy veil! One of the Arabian poets speaks of certain 
ladies as appearing unveiled so that they resembled slaves, which is exactly 
the idea here expressed. Yitriiiga and others render thy hair or thy 
hraided locks, which rests on an Arabic analogy, as the sense of veil, now 
commonly adopted, does on Chaldee usage. The parallel word is also 
understood by some as meaning hair, by others the/ooC or the sleeve ; but 
most interpreters are now agneed in giving it the sense of shirt, soxH to 
the whole phrase that of lift tip (literally strif) thy shirt (or train), corre¬ 
sponding to the lifting of the veil in the preceding clause.— Uncover the 
ley, cross streams I The only question as to this clause is, w^hethor it refers, 
as Gesenius and Ewald think, to the fording of rivers by female captives as 
they go into exile, or to the habitual exposure of the person, by which 
women of the lowest class are especially distinguished in the East. The 
latter explanation, which is that of Yitringa, is entitled to the preference, 
not only because we read of no deportation of the Babylonians by Cyrus, 
but because the other terms of the dGScrij)tion are confessedly intended to 
contrast to conditions of life or classes of society. 

3. The same idea of exposure is now carried out to a revolting extreme. 
Let thy nakedness he ‘uncovered, lih&wise let thy shame he seen. This conveys 
no new idea, but is simply the climax of the previous description.— I u'ill 
take vengeance. The metaphor is here exchanged for literal expressions by 
;so easy a transition that it scarcely attracts notice. The destruction of 
Babylon is frequently set forth as a righteous retribution for the wrongs of 
Israel, (See. Jer. 1. 15, 28.)— I will not (or I shall 7iot) meet a man. Of 
the various and discordant explanations of this clause, it will suffice to 
mention one or two of the most current or most plausible. Some give 

the Berne which it has elsewhere when followed by the preposition 3, viz. 
that of interceding. Thus Jarchi understands the words to mean, I vrill 
not intercede with (or solicit) any man to avenge me, but avenge myself. 
Grotius gives the verb the sense of admitting intercession; and Lowtii, for 
the ^same purpose, reads in the Hiphil form (yieither will I suffer man 
to ‘intercede with me). Gesenius, in his Commentary, traces an affinity 
between and to visit, and explains the clause to mean I will spare 
no man. In his Thesaurus he connects it with er'/jyvvoj, md paciscor, 
and agrees with Maurer in translating, I will strihe (or ratify) a league with 
no maiu But the explanation most agreeable to usage, and at the same 
time simplest as to syntax, is, I shaIl(pT wiir) meet no man This is not to 
be understood, however, with Yitringa, as meaning that he would find no 
^e to avenge him, or that if he did not, he would still avenge himself. 
The true sense is that expressed by Eosenmiiiler, I shall encounter 7 io man, 
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I. e. no man will be able to resist me. This simple explanation is at the same 
time one of the most ancient, as we find it distinctly expressed by Symmaclms 
(ou 7 . dvr/( 5752 fTsra/ /mj and in the Yiilgate (non resistet 7niM homo). 

—Independetly of these minuter questions, it is clear that the w^hole 
clause is a laconic explanation of the figures w^hich precede, and which are 
summed up in the simple but terrific notion of resistless and inexorable 
Tcngeance. 

4. Our Redeemer (or as for our Redeemer), Jehovah of hosts (js) hts name, 
idle Holy One of Israel. The dowiiMl of Babylon w'as but a ymoof that 
the Deliverer of Israel w^as a sovereign and eternal Being, and yet bound to 
Ms own people in the strongest and tendercst covenant relation. Thus 
understood, the verse does not even interrupt the sense, but makes it 
clearer, by recalling to the reader’s mind the great end for which^ the event 
took place and for which it is here predicted. Compare with this Lowth’s 
pedantic supposition of a chorus, which is scarcely more natural than that 
of a committee or of a jury, and EicMionfis deplorable suggestion that the 
verse is a devout reflection of some Jewish reader, accidentally transplanted 
from the margin to the text. This is justly represented b}” Geseiiiiis as a 
makeshift (Notlihehelf), a description equally appropriate to many of his 
ovrn erasures elsewhere, if not to his extravagant assumption here, that the 
words thus saith have been left out at the beginning of the sentence. 
Maurer improves upon the strange exegotical device by making the verse 
merely introductory to that which follows, Thus saith our Redeemer, ivhose 
name is Jehovah of hosts, the Holy One of Israel, Sit in silence, &c. ^ 

this wary ever^dhing may easily he made to denote anything. The only 
tenable conclusion is the obvious and simple one, tbat this is a distinct 
link in the chain of the prophetic argument, by which the fall of Babylon is 
brouoht into connection and subordination to the proof of God’s supremacy 
as shewn in the protection and salvation of his people. That the Prophet 
speaks here in his own person, is but a single instance of a general usage, 
characteristic of the whole composition, in wdiich God is spoken^ of, spoken 
to, or introduced as speaking, in constant alternation; yet without con¬ 
fusion, or the slightest'Obscuration of the general meaning. , 

^ 5 Sit silent (or m silence), and go into darhiess (or a iarhplace), dmigh- 
ter of Chasdim I The allusion is to natural and usual expressions of sorrow 
and despondency. (See Lam. ii. 10, iii. 2, 28.) The explanation of dark-^ 
ness as a metaphor for prison does not suit the context, and is no moie 
natural or necessary here than in chap. xlii. 7.— For thou slialt not con¬ 
tinue to he called (or they shall not continue to call thee) mistress of Icrng- 
doms This is an allusion to the Babylonian empire, as distinguished trom 
Babylonia Proper, and including many tributary States which Xenophon 
enumerates. In like manner the x\ssyrian king is made to ask (chap. x. 8), 

Are not my princes altogether kings? , , -z * t H'' i 

.: 6. Invas wroth against mg jmple; I profaned mg heritage, 1 siiiierecl 
my chosen and consecrated people to he treated as something common and 
unclean In the same sense God is said before (chap. xlm. 28) to have 
mofmied the holy princes. Israel is called Jehovah’s herUage, as being Ms 
'perpetual possession, continued from one generation to another. iMs 
general import of the figure is obvious enough, although there is an essen¬ 
tial difference between this case and tbat of literal inheritance, oecause in 
the latter, the change and succession affect the proprietor, whereas m the 
former they affect the thing possessed, and the possessor is^ unchangeable. 

' i—Ard I gam them into thy hand, as my instruments of chastisement. 
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mu didst not show them mercy, literally |)?ac« (give or appoint) it to them 
1 Pnrpose was not even tnowa to his instruments, and 
could not therefore be the rule of their conduct or the measure of their 
responsibility. Though unconsciously promoting his designs, their own 
!f ILY y®"’® ®ntoel7 corrupt. In the precisely analogous case 

«otso because to destroy {is) in Ms heai-t and to cut off nations 

ol ^strengthened by a specific aggravation. 

On the aged thou <Mst aggravate thy yohe (or make it heavy) exceedinqh 

Hitzig, understand this of the whole people’ 
nf ^ % ®°PP?®® described as old, i. e. as having reached the period 

tW^/ ^“^“^"g«®^^'ithGrotiusandfitringainprefeSng 

the stnct sense of the words, viz. that they are cruelly oppressivf ^en to 
the aged captives, under which Vitringa is disposed to includT elders in 
office and rank as weU as in age. The particular form “umanltv S 

ch»ged upon the Babylonians by Jeremiah twice (Lam. iv. 16 v 121 and 

m both_cases he connects D'tpr with a parallel term denotW rank or o4e 

ssrs' £*i 
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modern TOters, is entirely Gratuitous tL the other 

of KKftf, as in Job. xiv. 6 1 Sam k 41 Pi'opcr sense 

that she had persisted in tbit meaning of the clause is, 

of blinding the mind and hardeniigTeleart ^Tho^ wf 

he a mistress, till (at last) thou duht ,mt / 

idea of causal deindSv t £ is imnLdT ^he 

to heart, including an exercL of ini ^^ h ? v°‘ ®^P'-®®®®d. Laying 
variations as to form, in chap, llif 2g ??’ 

renienher the end (or latter nart nv ,% \ ^ not 

the feminine pronoun beinif put for a*ne *' course pursued, 

elsewhere. The appar7nt s“ofecism of rem ®ft®= 

by observing that the thin<^ forgotten was the 
possessed, just as in eomm°on pSanl we At ®“®® 

because we hope to find it so ot htteM^t ’T- “ '■«i®*’e,“C6 to the past, 
prove hereafter to be thus and thus^ ' something questionable now will 

• a common form of logical resumption and conclusion, very 
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nearly corresponding to oiir phrases, this being so, or, such being the ease. 
— Hear this, i, e. wiat I have just said, or am just about to say, or both. 
Oh voluptuous one! The common version, thou that art given to pleasures, 
is substantially correct, but in form too paraphrastical. The translation 
delicate, which some give, is inadequate at least upon the common supposi¬ 
tion that this term is not intended, like the kindred onestn ver. 1, to con¬ 
trast the two conditions of prosperity and downfall, but to bring against the 
Babylonians the specific charge of gross licentiousness, in proof and illus¬ 
tration of which Yitriaga quotes the wnrds of Quintus Curtins ; nihil wrbk 
ejus corruptiiis morihus, nec ad. irritandas iUieiendasqiie immodicas voluptates 
instructius, to w^Mch, after certain gross details, the historian adds, J3ahy- 
lonii maxiniein vinuni et qum ehrietateni seguiintur efuslsunt. This corrup¬ 
tion of morals, as in other like cases, is supposed to have been aggravated 
by the wealth of Babylon, its teeming population, and the vast concourse 
of foreign visitors and residents. After all, however, as this charge is not 
repeated or insisted on, it may be doubted w'hcther the epithet in question 
w’as intended to express more than the fact of her abundant prosperity 
about to be exchanged for desolation and disgrace.— The (one) sitting in 
security. The common version, dwellest, is as much too vague as that of 
Ewald, which explains it to mean sitting on a throne, is too specific. Sit¬ 
ting seems rather to be mentioned as a posture of security and ease.— 
The [one) saying in her heart (or to herself), I [am) and none besides, i. e. 
none like or equal to me. There has been much dispute respecting the 
precise sense of ; but the question is only of grammatical importance, 
as all admit that the w’hole phrase ''PP^ is etpivalent in import to the 
common one (chap. xlv. 5, 6, 18, &c.) The only doubt is w^hether 

'fpp^ is simply negative like or exceptive (besides me), or at the same 
time negative and exceptive (^lone besides me). This double explanation is 
given by Noldius and Yitringa, but is justly regarded by the later writers 
as untenable. Cocceius makes it mean besides me, and assumes an inter¬ 
rogation, which is altogether arbitrary. Be Bieu adopts the same con¬ 
struction, but suggests that ^PPK may mean only I, as certainly means 
only in Num. xii. 35, xxiii. 13. This is adopted by G-esenius in his Com¬ 
mentary. Hitzig objects that is then superfluous, and that analogy would 
require He therefore makes it simply exceptive (besides and 

supposes an ellipsis of the negative. Eosenmiiller, Ewald, Umbreit, 
Knobel, and Gesenius in the notes to the second edition of his version, 
follow J. H. Michaelis in making it a paragogic form and simply negative 
(there is no other, or no7ie besides). Maurer goes further, and explains 
as a substantive, dependent on the construct form before it; literally, 
nothing of more. The sentiment expressed is that of Martial with respect 
to Eome, cm par est nihil et 7 iihil secundwm. (Compare the words of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Ban. iv. 80.) There is even an assumption of divine 
supremacy in these words, when compared with the frequent use of the 
pronoun J, in the solemn declarations of Jehovah (chap. xlv. 6, 12, 
xliii. 11, &e.)— I shall not sit (as) a widow. The figure of a virgin is now 
exchanged for that of a wife, a stroDg proof that the sign was, in the 
writer’s view, of less importance than the thing signified. It is needless 
to inquire, with Yitringa, w’hether the husband, whose loss is here implied, 
he the king or the chief men collectively. It is not the city or the State 
of which'.widowhood is directly predicated, but the royal personage that 
represents it. The same comparison is used by Jeremiah of Jerusalem 
(Lam. i. 1). (Compare Isa. li. 18-20, iiv. 1. 4, 5; Eev. xiv, 7.) Ac- 
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cording to J. D. Blichaelis, the State is the mother, the soldiers or citizens 
her sons, and the king her husband, which he illustrates by the use of the 
title and other terms of relationship to designate tho State, the govern¬ 
ment, &e., in Algiers and other parts of Barbary. To ait as a widow' is 
IS considered by Gesenius as suggesting the idea of a mourner; yet in his 
trerman version he omits the word entirely, and translates, “ I shall never 
bo a widow',” w which he is closely followed by De Wctto. All the inter¬ 
preters from Grotius to Ewald, seem to understand widowhood as a specific 
figm-e forthelossof a king; but Knobel boldly questions it. and applies 
the whole clause to tho loss of allies, or of all friendly intorconrso^ lith 
forcigm nations.-riiifi I ahull not know (by experience) the loss of children 
Ibis paiaphrastical expression is the nearest approach that we can make 

=5; sri i r- 

Strongest, unless we understand “ 7“ !* °^P»'ession is still much the 
suddenness, but the eoncurrenee o/’tL*Ll° rapidity or 

and tvuiowhood, as in the verso jJJr ‘ Toss of children 

ters as figimes for the loss of Idng an^etr "In Ilf 
aecordvna to it, i e in flm ftiiioof v. ^ 2>€rhctton,litemllYj 

destitutioii.^T/,;,,’/^^?,^! CO?/?] implying total loss and 

future like the verb in the nreeirhno' ^“glish^ version makes its 

There is less obiection to the 1 htit this is wholty arbitrary, 

■writers ; but aoLrdino to the mm) modern Gorman 

often, it is best to give the lord its nm ^ exemplified so 

not as a mere repetition of wlnt n meaning, and to understand it 
least a ^-ariation in addition to it, or at 

he now sees actually come and dB=. -r What he at first saw coming, 
next clause there aS tW iSi f rit accordingly.-Of the 3 in the 
Version and the Vulgate in exDhSt!i°“f‘* English 

and supposing it to bring a new sneclfio'^*! on account of, 

assigning a new cause for their^destmAr^^* ^7 

occult arts. Gesenius and (he nttim * *T’ o^ltivation of tho 

ringa in making it Vit- 

11- There is then no new eharwp oliap. v. 25, and Nnm. xiv. 

ration of the insufficiency of <^‘^<=1^- 

conrse than either is to LetirifT ° ^ l^e^er 

mdsi of, which suggests both tL 

that they should peSh in 'rverv act 0 ^ 01 ?/, 

. ct> 01 using these unlawful and unprofit- 
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able means of preseiTation. —In the multitude of thy enchantments, in the 
abundance of thy spells (or charms), Tbe parallel terms, thongb applied to 
tlie^ same objects, are of different origin, tbe first denoting primarily prayers 
or acts of worship, and then superstitious rites; tbe other specifically mean¬ 
ing bans or sjDells (from *150 to hind), with reference, as G-esenius supposes, 
to the outward, act of tying magical knots, but as the dder writers think, 
to the restraming or constraining influence supposed to be exerted on the 
Yictim, or even on the gods themselves.—The construction of here is 
unusual. Gesenius regards it as immediately dependent upon npp 
although separated from it by an intervening word, the multitude of strength, 
%. e. the strong mifltitudo of thy enchantments. Maurer says that ‘IKP is 
construed as an adjective ; while Hitzig makes it as usual an adverb, quali- 
tying which is here equivalent to an infinitive. In either case the 

sense is essentially the same, viz., that of very poioerful, or very numerous, 
or very poiverful and numerous enchantments. The prevalence of these 
ails in ancient Babylon is explicitly affirmed b}’ Diodorus Siculus, and 
assumed as a notorious fact by other ancient writers. 

10. And (yet) thou art (or'wasf) secure in thywiclcedness. Vitriiigaand most 
of the later v/riters have thou trustedst in thy wickedness, but differ as to the 
precise sense of the last word, some referring it, wdth Jerome, to the occult arts 
of the preceding verse, others making it denote specifically tjTanny or fraud, 
or both combined as in chap, xxxiii. 1. But even in the places wffiich are 
cited in proof of this specific explanation (such as chap. xiii. 11, Neh. iii. 9, 
&c.), the restriction is either suggested by the context or entirely gratuitous. 
There is therefore no sufficient reason for departing from the wide sense of 
the word as descriptive of the whole congeries of crimes wdth which the 
Babylonians w^erc chargeable. But neither in the wide nor the restricted 
sense could their wdekednoss itself be an object of trust. It is better, there¬ 
fore, to give the verb the absolute meaning wffiich it frequently has else¬ 
where, and to explain the wffiole phrase as denoting that they W’’ent on in 
their wickedness "without a fear of change or punishment. In this way, 
moreover, we avoid the necessity of multiplying the specific charges against 
Babylon, by giving to the Prophet’s "words a teclinical and formal meaning 
which they will not naturally bear. Thus Vitringa introduces this verse as 
the statement of a fourth crime or impulsive cause of Babylon’s destruction, 
namely, her wickedness (malitia) ; and as this of course includes all the 
rest, he is under the necessity of explaining it to mean specifically ciinning 
and reliance on it. The constriictioii which has been proposed above may^ 
be the one assumed in the Vulgate (fidmiani hahuisti in malitia liia) ; but 
the only modern version wiiere I find it expressed is that of Augusti {du 
worst sicher hei deiner Bosheit), wffiich Be Wette, in his improved version, has 
abandoned for the old one. The idea of security in ivickedness agrees pre¬ 
cisely with what follows.— Thou hast said, there is no one seeinef me, a form 
of speech frequently ascribed to presumptuous sinners and unbelievers in 
the doctrine of providential retribution. (See Psa. x. 11, xciv. 7; Ezek. 
viii.^ 12, ix. 9 ; Job. xxii. 14.) This, on the other hand, is not a natoal 
expression of specific trust in any form of wickedness. He who relies upon 
his power or his cunning as a complete protection will he not so apt to say 
‘‘ Hone seeth me,” as to feel indiflerent wffietlier he is seen or not.— Thy 
irisdom and thy Imovjlsdye, it has seduced thee. The insertion of the pro¬ 
noun (^'’H) admits of a twofold explanation. It may mean thy very wisdom, 
upon which thou hast so long relied for guidance, has itself misled thee. 
But at the same time it may serve to shew that wisdom and knowledge are 
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not Iiere to be clistingnislied but considered as identical. He docs not say 
thy tmdom and hioioledge they have, but it has, seduced thee. By wisdom 
and Imowledge some understand astronomy and astrology, others political 
sagacity and dijolomatic skill, for which it is inferred that the Babylonians 
were distinguished, from the places where their wise men are particularly 
mentioned. (See for example Jer. 1. 35, li. 57.) But in these descriptions 
of the Babylonian empire, and the analogous accounts of Tyre (Ezek, 
xxTiii. 4) and Egypt (Isa. xix. 11), the reference seems not so much to any¬ 
thing peculiar to the State in questioh, as to that peculiar political wisdom 
wdiich is pre-siipposed in the very existence, much more in the prosperity, 
of every great empire. Gesenins understands these expressions as ironical, 
an indirect denial that they wmre possessed of wisdom. But this is an 


unnecessary supposition, and not entirely consistent with the tone of 
the whole context. It was probably not merely the conceit of knowledge 
blit its ^ actual possession that had led the Babylonians astray. The 
verb means to turn aside (convert) from one course to another, and 
is used both in a good sense and a bad one. An example of the former 
may be found below in chap. xlix. 5, and of the latter hero, where the 
word means not exactly to pervert, or as Lowth translates it, to per¬ 
vert the mind, but rather to misguide, seduce, or lead astray, like n^n in 
chap, xliv, 20. Thy knoidedge and thy wisdom, it has seduced thee. —The 
lemainder of the verse describes the effect of this perversion or seduction 
in the same terms that had been employed above in ver. 8, and which occur 
elsewhere only in Zeph.^ii. 15, which appears to be an imitation of the 
place before ns, and not its original as Hitzig and others arbitrarily assume. 
--And thou saidst (or hast said) in thy heart. The indirect construction, so 
mat thou hast said, cmtmm more than is expressed, but not more than is 
implied, m the original.—/ am and there is no other. Jl D. Mieliaelis 
understands this boast to mean, I am Babjdon and there is no other. But 
most uiteiimeters prefer the general meaning, I am what no one else is * 
there is no one like me, much less equal to me. (See above, on ver. 8.) 
ibis aiTogant presumption is ascribed to their wisdom and knowledge not 
as its legitimate effect, but as a necessary consequence of its perversion and 
ajiise,^as well as of men’s native disposition to exaggerate the force and 
authority of unassisted reason. (Compare chap. v. 21, voL i. p. 138.) 

allusion to the use of m the Torse preceding, so as to suggest an anti¬ 
thesis between natinal and moral evil, sin and suffering, evil done and evil 

f beginning is not properly conversive, as it 
does not depend upon a foregoing future (Nordheimer, § 219 ); so that the 
common version {therefore shall evil come) is not strictly accurate. Most 
enters make it present; but the strict sense of the preterite 
puteetlj oonastent with the context and the usage of the Prophet who 

not fcSfb come, 

certam to occur and as historically repre- 
s nted to his own mind. The phrase co«ie upon is explained by Vitrin 'a 
<.s impljmg descent from above or infliction by a higher power.—Of the 
next clause there are several distinct intei-pretations, Ml of^which agiL in 

use oflhe vTb wif P ® tlmeatened in the one before it. From the 
Ubo ouiieiabinO in Psa. kxvm. 84 , and elsewhere, Lowth and others 

S semsio hf to deprecate), 

ome takes IHw' as a noun meamng daion, and understands by it the 
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origin or source of the calamity (nescis ortum ejus), in which he is followed 
by Vitringa and Rosemniiller, who appear, howeyer, to apply the term, not 
meply to the source of the evil, but to the time of its commeiieemoiit, 
which^ should, be like a day without a dawn, %. b. sudden and wnthoiit pre¬ 
monition. There is something so unnatural, however, and at variance with 
usage, in the representation of misfortune as a dawning day, that Cfesanius, 
hlauiGi, and Umbreit, who retain the same translation of the word, reverse 
the sense of the whole phrase by supposing it to mean not a preceding but 
a following dawn^; in wdiich case the evil is described not as a day without 
a dawn before^ it, but as a night without a dawning after it,—a figure 
natiiral^ and striking in itself, and very strongly recommended by the\se 
of in the same sense by Isaiah elsew^here. (See chap. viii. 20, 
vol. i. p. 193.) Hitzig and Ewald still prefer, however, the hypothesis 
of J. D. Michaelis and others, who identify with the Arabic 
and^ explain it either as a noun (^cigciinst which thou hetst no chciTnij or as 
an infinitive (thou shalt not hnoio hoiu to charm or conjure it aioay). This 
construction has the advantage of creating a more perfect correspondence 
between this wnrd and the similar verbal form (nn|)3) Ydth w^hieh the 
nest clause ends. Grotius and Clericus appear to regard *^0^’ as a mere 
poetical equivalent to day, which is highly improbable and not at all 
sustained by usage,—And there shall Jail upon thee (a still stronger 
expression than the one before it, there shall come upon thee) ruin. 
According to the modern lexicographers, the noun itself means fall, 
but in its figurative application to destruction or calamity. It occurs 
only here and in Ezek. vii. 26.— Thou shall not be ''able to avert 
it, ^or resolving the detached Hebrew clauses into one English period, 
which thou shall not he able to avert. The exact meaning of the last 
word is atone for, expiate, and in this connection, to avert by expiation, 
whether in the strict sense of atoning sacrifice or in the wider one of satis* 
faction and propitiation. If we assume a personification of the evil, the 
verb may mean to appease, as in Gen. xxxii. 21, Prov. xvi. 14. In any 
case, the clause describes the threatened judgment as inexorable and inevi¬ 
table. — And there shall come upon thee suddenly a crash ,— or as J. D. 
Michaelis renders it, a crashing fall, a common metaphor for sudden ruin, 
(which) thou shalt not know. This may either mean, of w^hich thou slialt 
have no previous experience, or of which thou shalt have no previous 
expectation. The former meaning is the one most readily suggested by 
the wmrds. The latter may be justified by the analogy of Job ix. 5, who 
removeth the mountains and they know not, wdiich can only mean that he 
removes them suddenly or unawares. Because the same verb in the 
first clause governs a following word (thou shalt not know i(s dawn, or how 
to conjure it away), Lowth adopts Seeker’s hint that a similar dependent 
word has here been lost, but does not venture to determine w’^hat it was, 
though he thinks it may have been as in Jer. xi. 11. 

12. Stand 7iow / It must be borne in mind that is not a particle of 
time but of entreaty, very often corresponding to J pray, or if you please. 
In this case it indicates a kind of concession to the people, if they still 
choose to try the virtue of their superstitious arts which he had already 
denounced as worthless. Some interpreters have gone too far in repre¬ 
senting this passage as characterised by a tone of biting sarcasm. —Stand 
now in thy sjjells (or charms). Vitringa supposes an allusion to the custo¬ 
mary standing posture of astrologers, conjurers, &c. Others understand 
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the Tcrb to mean standfast, be firm and courageous. Bat the modern -^Titers 
geuerallr foIlowLowth in understanding it to mean persist or persevere, whioh 
of course requires the preposition to be taken in its usual proper sense of 
in.—Persist now in thy spells and in the abundance of thy charms, the same 
nouns that are joined above in ver. 9. In which thou hast laboured. 
Geseniiis in his Grammar (§ 121, 2) mentions this as one of the only t-svo 
cases in whicli the Hebrew relative is governed directly by a preposition, 
in which instead of which in them, the usual idiomatic combination. But 
Hitzig and Ewald do away with this exception, by supposing the particle to 
be dependent on the terb at the beginning, and the relative directly on the 
verb that follows : persist in that which (or in that respecting which) thou 
hast lahoured {or wearied thyself; see above, on chap. diii. M) from thy 
youth, liiis may either mean of old, or nioi^e specifically,-since the earliest 
period of thy national existence. The antiquity of oceiilt arts, and above 
all of astrology, in Babylon, is attested by various profane writers. Diodorus 
Siculus indeed derives them from Egypt, and describes the Chaldees, or 
asti-ologers of Babylon, as Egyptian colonists. But as this last is cer¬ 
tainly cnoneous (see above on ver. Ij, the other assertion can have no 
autlioiity. The BabyiOinans are reported by the same and other writers 
to have carried back their own antiquity, as jproved by recorded scientific 
obserimtions,^ to an extravagant and foolish length, to which some tlduk 
there is allusion here in the expression/rom thy youth.—Perhaps thou milt 
be able to succeed, or keep thyself, the verb commonly translated profit. 
(See above, chap. xliv. 10.) ’Six originally means not or whether not, 
but m usage corresponds more neai'ly to perhaps than it does to the con- 
ditiQnal_compound, (/'so be, which is the common English Version here. 
This suggestion ot^ a possibility is more expressive than a positive 
denial.-—Per/ifips thou unit grow strong, or prevail, as the ancient versions 
render it; or resist .as EosenmUIler, Hitzig, and Ewald explain it from an 
Arabic analogy , or terrify (thine advorsary-j, as Gesenius explains it from the 
analogy of chap. u. 19,21. (Compare Ps. x. 18, and Job. xiii. 25). In either 
ease the word is a specification of the more general term succeed or proft. 

lo. Ihou art wearied in the multitude of thy counsel, not merely weary oJ 
it, but exhausted by it, and in the very act of using it^ seems to be 

a singular noun with a plural suffix, a combination which may’be supposed 
to have ansen,_either from the want of any construct plural foim in this case 
or from a designed assimilation with the plurals in ver. 12 As 21 may 
denote either numerical multitude or aggi-egate abundance, it is often con¬ 
strued with a singular, tor m.stance in Ps. v. 8, lii. 9, Isa. xxxvii. 24. By 
counsel we are not to understand the computations or conferences of the 
astronomers, but all the devices of the government for self-defence The 
German writers have introduced an idiom of their own into the fii-st clause 
wholly torei^ from the usage of the Hebrew language, by making it eon- 
ditiomu, which \oyes has copied by giving it the form of an interrogation : 
artfhou weary r 6zo. The original form is that of a short independent 
proposition.-—Get noiu (or pray let) them stand and save thee. We may 
take stand either m the same sense which it has above in ver. 12, or in 
forward, presenting themselves. The use of 
Ivl-™ f IS en-oneously alleged as a peculiar featin-e in the 

ton of these Later Prophecies.-The subject of the verbs is then defined. 

Sidfrtbfl,f heavens i.e. the astrologers, so called because they 
^vided the heavens into houses with a view to their prognostications^ 
Henderson’s reference to the twelve signs of the Zodiac I too rSS; 



Tlic clietliibh, or textual reading is regarded by some as an old form 

of tbc plural construct, but by others as the third person plural of the 
p-etentc,^ agreeing with the relative pronoun understood {who divide). 
lumciu regards division as a figure for decision or determination, which is 
wholly unnecessary. Some read n?h, and suppose an allusion to the de¬ 
rivative noun in ver. 12; while others trace it to the Arabic root 
and suppose the phrase to mean those who know the heavens. All 
howevei;, that the general sense is coixectly given by the Septuagint (S 
Xoyo/ voo and the Vulgate {au^urcs cceli). The same class of per¬ 

sons IS then spoken of as star-gams, an English phrase which well expresses 
the peculmr lorce of D;?n followed by the preposition Some, however 
u frequent sense of seers or prophets, and regard 

what fol ows as a limiting or qualifying term, the whole corresponding to 
the English phrase star-prophets, L e. such as prophesy by moans of the 

Soso / “ thevew moons, for 

the™ and needed no prognosticator to reveal 

til sense IS either at the new 'noons, or hy means of the new moons, 
iim moons, of which the former is the simpler explana- 

tion.—Iuteipretcrs are much divided as to the way in which the romainin« 
woids oi this verse Me to be connected mth what goes before. Aben Ezra 
and Tk itrmga make the clause dependent on the verb save : “ Lot them save 
them from (the things) which are about to come upon thee.” The only 
objections to this construction arc the distance of the words thus connected 
from each other, and the absolute sense which it puts upon bv 

removing its object. The modem writers, with a vciy few exceptions, com 
nect this paiMciplo with what follows, 7nakmr/ known at the new moms what 
sMl come upon thee. The ?*? may then be partitive {some of the things, &c.), or 
indicate the subject of the mvelation (o/, i. e. concerning what shall come, L.) 

r-AiTval®! ^ itrmga objects, that the astrologers would undertake of 

course to reveal not only some but all things still future. But Jarehi sug¬ 
gests, that Dew moon could afford only partial information ; and J. D. 
Michaelis, that this limited pretension would afford the astrologers a pretext 
and apology for frequent failimes. But the other construction is now com¬ 
monly prefoiTed, except that Ewald gives to irifP the moaning whence, i. e. 
liom what source or quarter these things are to come upon thee 

14 JiehoU they are like stulhle, fire has hmied them {iko Babylonian 
astrologers). ^ lhe _ construction given by Gesenius {stume which the fire 
commies) IS inconsistcnt with the plural suffix. Behold brings their destime- 
tion into view as something iiresont. It is on this account more natural 
as well as more exact, to give the verbs a past or present form, as Ewald 
does, than to translate them in the future. Ho not only prophesies that 
they shall be Imrnt, but sees them burning. The comparison with stubble 
soerns intended to suggest that they arc worthless and combustible, whose 
end IS to he hunted (Heb. vi. 8). At the same time a contrast is dosimied 
as Ivimohi well observes, between the burning of stubble and the bu?nin» 
of wood, the former being more complete and rapid than the latter.—T/iev 
cmnot delimr thenmkes from the hand [Le, the power) of the tlcmie. Gese- 
mils and most of the later writers translate D^33 their m- Hitzig and 
Ewald still more rigidly, theB soul. But the reflexive sense themselves is 
f analogy of chap. xlvi. 2, but required by the con- 

text, lliere is at least moch less significance and point in sayinn that they 
cannot save their lives, than in saying that they cannot even save them- 
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, 1 , u-c tliAir rnt'irios and dependents.—The last danse contains 

selves, much less t _ mentioned in the first. Of this description 

a negative descripti Grotius Clericus, Vitringa, Lowtli, Gesenius, 

«»j-ijmcios tf .1. - - b. 

‘ . . +iiqf nothin.*^ will he left at which a man can sit and waim 

so y ; „Srtuitonsly gives to !'« the sense there is not left, 

hi,? authority from usage, Eivald andKnobel agree with J. D. 
SSlit B? to mean, fire) is not a coal [at 

STto u-arm one's self, a fire to sit before, but a devouring and consuming 
chflahation. The only difficulty in the way of this interpietation is a 
r 1 r. inmelv that it takes ri^.G5 in the sense of a coal-fire, and not a 
SdeToal. ‘ With either of these’expositions of the whole clause may be 
reconciled a different interpretation of the word DOD? proposed by Saadias, 
and independently of him by Cocceius These miters give the ^'oviL the 
i wlidi itifnably has in e-T othe^ P Joe whme it occm. 

The whofexpihsion'th^n means, that it is not a common fire for bijing 
biead ot on the other supposition, that there are not cods enough left for 
that nui-pose. The phrase fosents a harsh 

and iiiiusnal combination, rendered less so, liowevcr, by tiie use of^ both 
wm-anrSlap. xliv. 19. This construction is approved by Eosenmuller; 
but the other modem writers seem to be agreed in making , . . e in ni 
five of Schap. xliv. 16, 16) with a preposition, analogous in form to 
D333n from pn (chap. xxx. 18). One manuscript has DSn?, which is ne.arei 
to theS'aiiLgy of this class of verbs, but emban-asses the syntax with 
a Pleonastic suffixr-blhe general sense of sudden, rapid, and complete de¬ 
struction is not affected by these minor questions of grammatical analysis. 

^ 16. Thus are they to thee, i.e. such is their fate, you see what has b^ 
come of them. The is not superfluous, as Gesenms asserts, althoUe,h 
foreign from our idiom. It suggests the additional idea, that tire person 
addi-essed was interested in them, and a witness of their rmn.—TFh/i» espext 
to whom thou hast laboured. This may either mean wh/i wnom or/oi 
whom ■ or both may be included in the general idea that these had been the 
object and occasion of her labours.-27i?y dealers (or traders) from thy 
muth. This is commonly regarded as explanatory of the foregoing clause. 
Thus the English Version, they with whom thou hast laboured, even thy 
merehants, &c. It then becomes a question wliether these are called traders 
in the literal and ordinary sense, or at least in that of 
nec^otiators; or whether the epithet is given in contempt to the astrologers 
and wise men of the foregoing contest, as trafficking or dealing in imposture. 
J. D. Michaelis supposes them to be described as travelling dealeij, t.e. 
pkiars and hawkers, who removed from place to place, lest their Irauds 
should be discovered. He even compares them with the gipsy iortune- 
tellers of our own day, hut admits that the astrologers_of Babylonia held a 
very different position in society. Against any application of the last clause 
to this order, it may he objected that the preceding verse, of which Hus is 
a direct continuation, represents them as already utterly consumed. ^ Ihe 
time solution of the difficulty seems to be afforded by the Masoretic inter- 
punction of the sentence, which connects not with what precedes, but 
with what follows. According to this arrangement, we are not to read and 
so are thy dealers, or even thy dealers, but thy dealers from thy youth 'wander 
each his own way. e have then two classes introduced, and two distinct 
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events predicted. As if he had said, Thy astrologers, Ac., are utterly 
destroyed, and as for thy dealers, they wmncler home, &c., widely difiercuit 
in fate, bnt both alike in this, that they leave' thee defenceless in the hour 
of extremity. ^ Thy traders may then be tsdmn either in its strict semse, as 
denoting foreign merchants, or in its wider sense, as comprehending all, 
whether^ states or individuals, with wiiom she had intercourse, coniniereial 
or political. Ewald revives Hoiibigant’s interpretation of the ■word as 
meaning sorcerers, in order _ to sustain which by tiie xArabic analogy, he 
seems inclined to read without the least necessity or warrant.-— 

These are described as thinking only of providing for their own security. 
(Compare chap. xiii. 14, xliii. 14.) Eaeh lojiis own f/uar/rr, side, direc¬ 
tion; substantially synonymous with (Ezekm. 9,12), and (4lier 

phrases, all meaning stndyht before him, without turning to the right hand 
or the left ,—(they tvander or have imndered), a term imphing not only 
flight, but confusion. ^The plural form agi-ees with the subject understood, 
and not with the distributive expression by wliicli that subject is dtdhied 
and qualified .—There is no one helpdny thee, or, still more striuigly, Siivintf 
thee, thou hast no saviour; with particular reAiviice to those just men¬ 
tioned, w^’ho, instead of thinking upon her, or briiigi!ig her assistance, would 
be wholly engrossed by a sense of tlmir own daiigtH' and the eifort to escape 
it. There is no need of supposing, with Hitzig, that the image of a great 
conflagration is still present to the wniter’s mind, and that no one hdps (or 
saves) thee means specifically no one (pienclies thee. The ligiirative dress 
would rather seem to have been laid aside, in order to express the naked 
truth more plainly. 


CHAPTEE XLYIIL 

Feom his digression with respect to the causes and effects of the catas¬ 
trophe of Babylon, the Propihet now returns to his more general themes, 
and winds up the first great division of the Later Prophecies by a reiteration 
of the same traths and arguments w^hich run through the previous portion 
of it, with some variations and additions which will be noticed in the proper 
place. The disproportionate prominence given to the Babylonish exile and 
the liberation from it, in most modern expositions of the passage, has pro¬ 
duced the same confusion and the same necessity of assuming arbitrary 
combinations and transitions, as in other cases which have been already 
stated. The length to which this false h;^q30thesis has influenced the prac¬ 
tice of interpreters may be inferred from the frict, that one of the most recent 
English writers describes tins chapter as renewed assurances of restora¬ 
tion, from Babylon.” This is less surprising in the present case, however; 
because the Prophet, in the close as in the opening of this first book, does 
accommodate his language to the feelings and condition of the Jews in exile, 
though the truths which he inculcates are still of a general and comprehensive 
natui’e. 

..Although Israel is God’s chosen and peculiar people, he is in himself^ 
unworthy of the honour and unfaithful to the trust, vers. 1, 2. Former 
predictions had been uttered expressly to prevent his ascribing the event to 
other gods, vers. 8-5. For the same reason new predictions will he uttered 
now, of events which have never been distinctly foretold, vers. 6-8. God’s 
continued favour to his, people has no reference■tO""iiierit upon their part, but 

, VOL. II. o 
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is the fruit of Hs own S0Terei,gn mercy, and intended to promote Hs own 

desigiis, vers. 9—11. He again asserts liis owti excliisiTe deity, aspioved by 

the creation of the world, by the prediction of erents still future, and espe- 

daily by tbe raising up of Cyras, as a promised instrument to execute Ins 
pmiiose, Ters. 12-16. Tbe siifterings of Israel are tbe fruit of his own sm, but 
bis prosperity and glory, of God’s soYereigii grace, wers. 17-19. The book 
closes as it opened"witli a promise of deliverance from exile, accompanied, 
ill this ease, by a solemn limitation of tbe promise to its proper objects, 
vers. 20-22. 

It is mident that these are tbe same elements wbicb enter into ail tiie 
Later Prophecies, so far as we bare yet examined them, and that these 
elements are here combined in very muck tbe usual proportions, altbougli 
not in precisely the same shape and order. The most novel feature of this 
chapter is tbe fulness with wbieb one principal design of prophecy, and the 
connection between Israel’s sufierings and bis sins, are stated. 

The confidence with wbicb the most dissimilar hypotheses may be main¬ 
tained when resting upon no determinate or valid principle, is forcibly exem¬ 
plified in this case"by the fact, that Yitringa and Sclimidiiis both divide the 
chapter into two parts relating to two difierent periods of history; but tbe 
former applies vers. 1-11 to tbe Jews of Isaiah’s time, and vers. 12-22 to 
those of tbe captivity; while the latter applies vers. 1-15 to the Jew^s of the 
captivity, and vers. 16-22 to those contemporary with our Saviour. This 
divergency, both as to tbe place of tbe dividing iine, and as to tbe ebrono- 
iogieal reiaiion of the parts, is a sufficient proof that the hypothesis, com¬ 
mon to both, of a reference to two successive periods, is altogether arbitrary, 
and with e(|ual reason might he varied indefinitely by supposing that the 
first part treats of the the Apostolic age, and the second of the period of 
the Eeformation; or the first of tbe Middle Ages, and tbe last of the Mil¬ 
lennium; or tbe first of tbe French devolution, and the last of the Hay of 
Judgment. The only safe assumption is, that tbe chapter contains general 
ti'utbs with special iiliistrations and examples. 

1. Hear thisi not exclusively what follows or what goes before, but this 
whole series of arguments and exhortations. This is a formula by which 
Isaiah frequently resumes and continues bis discourse. Because tbe verb 
occurs at tbe beginning of chap. xlvi. 12, Hitzig infers that these two chapters 
originally came together, and that tbe forty-seventh was afterwards introduced 
betw’een them, which seems frivolous.— 0 house of Jacob the (men) called 
hf. the name of Israel, a periphrasis for Israelites or members of the an., 
cient cbm'ch.— And from the waters of Judah they have come out. By an 
easy transition, of perpetual occurrence in Isaiah, the construction is con- 
continued in the third person; as if the Prophet, after addressing them 
directly, had proceeded to describe them to the bystanders. The people, 
by a natural figure, are described as streams from the fountain of Judah. 
(Compare chap. li. 1, and Bs. Ixviii. 27.) Gesenius and other German writers 
fasten on this mention of Judah as a national progenitor, as betraying a later 
date of composition than tbe days of Isaiah. But this kind of reasoning 
^proceeds upon tbe shallow and erroneous supposition that the application of 
this name to the whole people was tbe result of accidental causes at a com¬ 
paratively recent period, wBereas it forms part of a change designed : from 
the beginning, and developed by a gradual process, through the wLole course 
of their history. Even hi patriarchal times tbe pre-eminence of Judah was 
determined. From him the Messiah was expected to descend (Gen, xlix. 10). 
To him the first rank was assigned in tbe exodus, tbe journey through the 
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desert, and the occupation of the promised land. In his line the royal 
power was first^ permaiieiitlj established. , To him, though deserted by 
sixihs of the tribes, the honours and privileges of the theocracy were still 
continued; so that long before the Babylonish exile or the downhill of the 
Kingdom of^the ten tribes, the names of Israel and Iiidah -were convertible, 
not as political distinctions, but as designations of the chosen people, the 
theocracy, the ancient clmrcli. In this sense Israelite and Jew w^ere as 
i^\ally synonymous wdieii Isaiah wTote, as they are now in common par¬ 
lance. Those sivearmg hy the name of Jehovah ^ i.e. swearing by liim as 
their G-od, and thereby not only achiiowdedging his deitv, but solemnly 
avouching their relation to him. (See above, on chap. xlv. of the 

hod of Israel malce mention, not in eoiiversatioii merely, but as a. relimous 
act, implying public recognition of bis being and authority, in which sense 
the same Hebrew^phrase with unimportant variations in its'form is frequently 
used elsewhere. (For examples of the very form which here occurs, see Josh, 
xxiu. 7; Ps. xx.^8, xlv. 18.)—Not in truth and not in righteoiisness, up¬ 
rightness, sincerity. It is. not necessary to infer from these wamls, that 
the Prophet’s language is addressed to a distinct class of the Jews, or to the 
Je-ws of any one exc]iisiv,e period, his own, or tbat of the captivity, or that 
of Christ. The clause is an indirect reiieralioii of the doctrine so con¬ 
tinually taught throughout these prophecies, and afterwards repeated in this 
very chapter, ^that God’s choice of Israel and preservation of him was no 
pi oof of merit upon his part, nor even aii act of mere compassion upon 
God’s part, but the necessary means to a.ii appointed end. The reference 
therefore here is not so much to inelmduai hypocrisy or unbelief, as to the 
general defect of worthiness or merit in the" body." Some, supposing the 
W'lioie emphasis to rest upon this last clause, understand what goes before 
as descriptive of oiitw’ard profession and pretension, and for that reason 
give to^>he passive participle the reflexive sense of callmg them¬ 

selves j wdiich is unnecessary and without analogy in the other terms of 
description. They ivere really called by the name of Israel, and that not 
okIj by themselves and one another, but by God. Almost equally erroneous, 
on the other hand, is Hitzig’s supposition, that this last clause" is an oMter 
dictum not essential to the sense. Both parts are equally essential, the 
description of the Jew^s as the chosen people of Jehovah, and the denial of 
their merit: for the error into which they were continually falling was the 
error of sacrificing one of these great doctrines to the other, or imagining 
that they were incompatible. It was necessary to the Prophet’s puiqiose 
that the people should never forget cither, but believe them both. From 
ail this may bo readily mferrecl the shallowmess and blindness of the “higher 
criticism,” which talks of the accumulation of descriptive epithets inlihis 
place as a rhetorical peculiarity symptomatic of a later age; whereas 
it is a distinct enumeration of the theocratical prerogatives of Israel, and.: 
one essential to the writer’s purpose. 

2. For from the Holy City they are called. The same name is given to 
Jerusalem below (chap. li. 1), and also in the later books (Dan. ix. 24,. 
Neh. xii. 1) and the New Testament (Matt. iv. 5, xxvii. 58). It is so 
called as the seat of the true religion, the earthly residence of God, and 
the^ centre of the church. That the reference is not to mere lo.cality is 
plain from the application of the name to the whole people. The at the 
beginning of this verse has somewhat perplexed interpreters. Coceeius 
makes it introduce the proof or reason of the w'ords immediately preceding: 
“ not in truth and not in righteousness, because they call themselves after 
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the Holy City,” instead of calliag themselYes by the name of God. This 
description would certainly be appropriate to ritualists and all who let the 
Church usurp the place of its great Head. But this interpretation is pre¬ 
cluded, as Yitringa has observed, by what immediately follows, and tqwn 
the God of Israel rehj, which certainly would not have been adduced as a 
proof of insincerity or even imperfection. Some connect the clauses in a 
different manner, by givingthe sense of although: not in truth and 
not in righteousness, although they are called after the Holy City,” But 
the sense thus obtained is dearly purchased by assuming so unusual and 
dubious a meaning of the particle. .The safest, because the simplest course, 
is to take it in its ordinary sense of for, because, and to regard it as con¬ 
tinuing the previous description, or rather as assuming it after a momentary 
interruption, for which reason for is used instead of and. The connection 
may be thus rendered clear by a paraphrase : I speak to those who bear 
the name of Israel and worship Israel’s God, how^ever insincerely and im¬ 
perfectly ; for they are still the chosen people, and as such entitled to rely 
upon Jehovah.” This last is then descriptive not of a mere professed nor 
of a real yet presumptuous reliance, hut of the prerogative of Israel, con¬ 
sidered as the church or chosen people, a prerogative not forfeited by their 
unfaithfulness, so long as its continuance was necessary to the end for 
W'Mch it was originally granted. The false interpretations of the passage 
have arisen from applying it directly to the faith or unbelief of individuals, 
in which case there appears to be an incongruity between the parts of the 
description ; hut as soon as we apply it to the body, this apparent incon¬ 
gruity is done away, it being not only consistent with Isaiah’s purpose, but 
a necessary part of it, to hold up the prerogatives of Israel as w^holly inde¬ 
pendent of all merit upon their part.— Jehovah of hosts (is) his name. 
These words are added to identify the object of reliance more completely, 
as the Being who was called the God of Israel and Jehovah of hosts. At 
the same time they suggest the attributes implied in both parts of the name. 
As if he had said, they rely upon the God of Israel, whom they acknowledge 
as an independent and eternal Being, and the Sovereign of the universe. 

3. The first (or former things) since then I have declared. That is, I pro¬ 

phesied of old the events which have already taken place. For the sense 
of the particular expressions, see above on chap. xlv. 21, xlvi. 10. There 
is no abrupt transition here, as some interpreters asume. This verse asserts 
God’s prescience, not absolutely as in other cases, but for flie purpose of 
explaining why ,he had so carefully predicted certain future'^events. It can 
be folly understood, therefore, only in connection with what goes before 
and follow's.— And out of my mouth they went forth. Some regard this as 
a proof that means former prophecies and not events; but even the 

latter might be figuratively said to have gone out of his month, as having 
been predicted by him.— And I cause them to be heard, a synonymous ex¬ 
pression. —Suddenly I do (them) and they come to f ass. —All this is intro¬ 
ductory to what follows respecting the design of prophecy. The sense is 
not simply, I foretell things to come, but I foretell things to come for a par¬ 
ticular purpose, which is now to be explained. 

4. From my hnowing. This ma}" either mean because I knew or since I 

knew, or the last may be included in the first, as in chap, xliii. L--That 
than, art hard. This is commonly considered an ellipsis for (Ezek. 

hi. 7), or (Deut. ix. 6), hard-hearted * or stiff-necked ; more pro¬ 

bably the latter, as the sense required by the context is not so much that 
ot insensibility as that of obstinate perverseness. The same idea, is ex- 
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pressed still more strongly by tbe following words, and an iron sinew (is) 
thy neclz. The snbstitntion of har for sinew, whicb is elsewhere the invari¬ 
able sense of ‘^‘’1, is not only gratuitous, but inexact and enfeebling.— 
And thy forehead brass. The hardening of the face or forehead, which is 
sometimes used in h good sense {e.g. chap. 1. 7), here denotes shameless 
persistency in opposition to the truth. The allusion is not, as Yitringa 
supposes, to the colour of brass, but to its hardness, with some reference, 
as Knobel thinks, to the habits of animals w^hich push or butt with the 
forehead. 

5. Therefore I told thee long ago. This is often the force of the conjunc¬ 
tion and after a conditional clause or sentence. Because I knew thee to be 
such, and I told thee, i. e. therefore I told thee.— Before it comes I have let 
thee hear (it), lest thott say, My idol did them, i.e. did the things before re¬ 
ferred to collectively in the singular. The Hebrew word for idol, from the 
double meaning of its root, suggests the two ideas of an image and a tor¬ 
ment or vexation.— My graven image and my molten image ordered them, 
i. e. called them into being.—Gousset takes in the sense of my libation 
or dnnh-offering. 

6. Thou hast heard (the prediction), see all of it (accomplished). And 

ye (idolaters or idols), will not ye declare, the same word used above for 
the prediction of events, and therefore no doubt meaning here, will not ye 
predict something ? This is Hitzig’s explanation of the words ; but most 
interpreters suppose the sense to be, will you not acknowledge (or hear wit¬ 
ness) that these things ^Yere predicted by Jehorah ? In favour of the first 
is its taking in the sense wMch it has in the preceding verse, and also 
the analogy of chap, xli. 22, 23, xrhere the very same challenge is given in 
nearly the same form ; to which may be added the sudden change to the 
plural form, and the emphatic introduction of the pronoun, implying a new 
object of adress, and not a mere enallage, because he immediately resumes 
the address to the people in the singular.— I have made thee to hear new 
things. He appeals not only to the past but to the future, and thus does 
what he vainly challenged them to do. There is no need of inquiring what 
particular predictions are referred to. All that seems to be intended is the 
general distinction between past and futm'e, between earlier and later pro¬ 
phecies.— From now, henceforth, after the present time. It is a curious 
fact that Hitzig, who regards the old interpretation of {less than 

nothing) in chap. xl. 17, as absurd, makes in the case before us a 
comparative expression, and translates the whole phrase newer than now, 
which he says is a circumlocution for the future.— And (thmgs) kept (in 
reserve), and thou hast not kmion them, or, in our idiom, which tlioulhast 
not known. Beck, by some unintelligible process, reaches the conclusion 
that this verse contains a perfectly indisputable case of vaticinium post 
eventum, 

7. Now they are created {i. e. brought into existence for the first time), 
and not of old, or never before. The literal meaning of the next words is, 
and before the day and thou hast not heard them. J. D. Miehaelis and some 
others seem to understand this as meaning, one day ago tkoiihadst not heard 
them ; hut this is a German or a Latin idiom, wholly foreign from the 
Hebrew usage. Others, with more probability, explain it Jo mean, before 
this day (or before to-day) thou hast never heard them, being put by 
poetical licence for om with the article. Gesenius understands by day the 
time of the fulfilment; which is not so obvious nor so appropriate, because 
the prophecy must be made known before it can be verified by the event. 
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In all tliese constructions, the 1 before is supposed to be the idiomatic 
sign of the apoclosis, very frequent after specifications of time* (See Grcn. 
xxii,' 4.) The same reason is assigned as before: Lest thou sJioiddest say] 
BeJwMy I knew them. In the last word the feminine sufiix takes the place 
of the masculine in the verse preceding, equivalent in import to the Greek 
or Latin neuter. 

8. Nay,^ thou didst not hear; nay, thou didst not bum. The idiomatic 
form of this sentence is not easily expressed in a translation, which, if too 
exact, will fail to show the true connection. Having given the perverse¬ 
ness of the people as a reason why they knew so much by previous revela¬ 
tion, he now assigns it as a reason why they knew so little. These altiioimh 
at first sight inconsistent statements, are hut varied aspects of’the same 
tlnng. God had told them so much belorehand, lest the}^ should ascribe 
the event to other_ causes. He had told them no more, because he knew 
that they would wickedly abuse his tavonr. In a certain souse, and to a 
certain estent, it was true that they had heard and known these tliim^s 
beforehand. In another sense, and beyond that extent, it was equally true 
that pey had neither heard nor known them. Thi.s seems to be the true 
forc6_of the at. It was true that they had heard, but it was also true that 
they had not heard. The strict sense of the clau.se is, likewise thou hadst 
not heard,^ hkewise thou hadst not known ; but as this form of expression is 
qmto torei^ from our idiom, nai/, may be substituted, not as a synonyme 
but an equivalent. The yea of the common version fails to indicate the 
true connection, by suggesting the idea of a climax rather than that of an 
antithesis, of something more rather than of something clifforeiit.—Lffenisa 
^ oW (or beforehand)_«ar u-as «of opoi, literally, did not open, the 
Hebrew usage comcidmg with the English in giving to this verb both a 
trMsitive and intransitive sense. (For another clear example of the latter, 
see below, chap. k. 11.) Vitrmga understands the whole of this first 
clause as meaiimg that they would not hear or know, but stopped their ears 
and mimls against the revelation which was offered to them. For this sun- 
assigns a reason that is really conclusive on the other side, viz. 
that the ast clause describes them as treacherous and disloyal, which he 
nrSeX ? ’"‘fy no revelation to abuse. But this argument 

Ih! fi connection of the clauses. It supposes 

ti ’ ^ ? dencimced them as traitors and apostates; but that 
or know laitors and apostate.?, he would not allow them to hear 

This construction is required by the '3 
?n thToti?^^^^^^^ bythe words J/«ie«Cwliicli; 

immeanmg; and by the form i)np\, which 

onrof the other'sense here but^tho strict 

Xa 1* X involving the idea of futurity.-J A-noa’ 

TiOQPQ fliA h ^ very treacherously. Lowth sup- 

Xensit® Xw,: fL: certa/nty rather tZ 

abIvsZeXdhvkk7 included, i. both would perhaps be unavoid- 
nXnt ^ this form of expression to a Hebrew reader. Beck’s trium- 

Snn tf T? self-contradiction,” pkoZs 

upon the false assumption that the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus is the 

tip 77 ^ ^^xposcd .—And apostate (rebel, or deserter) from 

the womb was called to thee, i. e. this namckas used in calling thee ot thou 
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wast called. Besides tlie idiom in tlie syntax, tliere is here anotlier in¬ 
stance of tlie use of the veiii caH or name to express tlie real character. 
They were so called /. c. they might have been so, they deserved to be so. 
(See abox^e, chap. i. 26, voL i, p. 92.)-~“IIere, as in chap. slii. 2, 24, most 
interpreters explain the womh as iiieaning Egypt; and Jerome carries this 
idea so far as to paraphrase the words thus, quaiido de JE^gypto Uheratiis, 
qimsi meo ventre co7iceptus es. In all the cases, it seems &r more natural 
to understand this trait of the description as belonging rather to the sign 
than the thing signified, as representing no specific circiinistance of time or 
place in the history of Israel, but siinpl}’ the infancy or birth of the ideal 
person substituted for him. 

9. For my name's sake. Abaii Ezra niidersiands this to mean, for the 
sake of my name by which ye are called ; but most interpreters explain it 
as an equivalent but stronger expression than for my own sake,, for the sake 
of the revelaiion which I have already made of hit own attributes. This 
explanation agrees well with the language of ver. 11 below .—I loill defer 
my anger, Literall}", prolong it; but this would be equivocal in English. 
To avoid the equivoque, Yitriiiga adopts tlie absurd translation, 1 wUl 
lengthen (or prolong) my nose, wliicli he explains nw saying that a long face 
is a sign of clemency or mildness, and a short or contracted face of anger; 
an opinion wEi'ch appears to have as little foundation in pliysiogiioniy as in 
etymology. It seems most probable that anger^ and pw nostrils am 
at most collateral derivatives from to breathe. The common version, 
J will defer mij anger, is approved by the hatest writers, and confirmed not 
only by our familiar use of long and slow, in certain applications, as con¬ 
vertible terms, but also by the unequivocal analogy of the Greek yaxf^vfiog 
and the Latin longanimis—And {for) rny jiraise I trill restniin (it) toivards 
thee. Praise is here the parailol to name, and may be governed by 
repeated'from the other clause. The more obvious construction, which 
would make it dependent on the following verb, is forbidden by the accents^; 
and-yields no coherent sense. Geseiiiiis makes reflexive, or at least 
supplies the reflex:‘ive pronoun after it (J refram myself ); but it is simpler 
to "assume the same object (my wrath) in both clauses.—The last words of 
the verse express the effect to be produced, so as 7zot to cut thee off, or de¬ 
stroy thee. 

10. Behold I have melted thee. This is the original meaning of the 
word; but it is commonly applied to the smelting of metals, and may there¬ 
fore be translated proved or tried thee .— Arni riot with silver. Some read 

(as silver), and others take the ^ itself as a particle of comparison, or 
bring ont substantially the same sense by rendering it with (i.e. in company 
with) silver^ or by means of the same process. This is explained by Hitzig 
strictly as denoting that heiiad not literally melted them like silver, but only 
metaphorically in the furnace of affliction, an assurance no more needed 
here than in any other case of figurative language. Apart from these inter¬ 
pretations, which assume the sense like silver, the opinions of interpreters 
have been 'divided chiefly between two. The first of these explains the 
Prophet’s words to mean, not for silver (or money), but gratuitously. This 
is certainly the meaning, of in a number of places; but it seems to be 
entirely inappropriate when speaking of affliction, wrhieli is rather aggravated 
than rfflieved by the idea of its being gratuitous, i.e, for nothing. The 
other explanation, and the one now commonly adopted, takes the sense to 
be, not with silver (i. e. pure metal) as the result of the process. This 
agrees well with the context, which makes the want of merit on the part of 
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Israel continually prominent. It also corresponds exactly to the other 
clause, J ham chosen thee (not in wealth, or power, or honour, but) in the 
furnace of ajllction. The explanation of as synonymous with 
is entirely gratuitous. There is no word the sense of which is more deter- 
minately fixed by usage. The reason given by Gesenius for making prove 
or trif the primary meaning of this verb, without a single instance to establish 
it, is the extraordinary one that trial must precede choice, which assumes 
the very question in dispute, viz.^ that in| means to try at all, a fact which 
cannot be sustained by Aramean analogies, in the teeth of an invariable 
Hebrew usage. But even if the method of arriving at this sense were less 
objectionable than it is, the sense itself w^ould still be less appropriate and 
expressive than the common one, I have proved thee in the furnace of 
affliction, means I have afflicted thee; but this is.saying even less than the' 
first clause, whatever sense may there be put upon It is not very 

likely that the Prophet simply meant to say, I have afflicted thee in vain, I 


have afflicted thee. It is certainly more probable, and more in keeping with 
the context and his whole design, to understand him as saying, I have found 
no merit in thee, and have chosen thee in the extreme of degradation and 
affliction. If the furnace of affliction was designed to have a distinct his¬ 
torical meaning, it probably refers not to Babylon, but Egypt, whi|)h is 
repeatedly called an iron furnace. This would agree exactly with the re¬ 
presentations elsewhere made respecting the election of Israel in Egypt. 

11. For my own sake, for my own sake, I will do —what is to be done. 
This is commonly restricted to the restoration of the Jews from exile; but 
this specific application of the promise is not made till afterwards. The 
terms are comprehensive, and contain a statement of the general doctrine, 
as the sum of the whole argument, that what Jehovah does for his own 
people, is in truth done not for any merit upon their part, but to protect 
his own divine honour .—For hotu icill it he profaned? This may either 
mean. How greatly would it be profaned 1 or, How can I sufier it to be 
profaned? Gesenius anticipates honour from the other clause; but most 
interpreters make name the subject of the verb, a combination which occurs 
in several other places. (See Lev, xfflii. 21, xix. 22, Ezek. xxxvi. 20.— 
And my glory (or honour) to another irill I not give, as he must do if his 
enemies eventually triumph over his own people. The same words, with 
the same sense, occur above in chap. xlii. 8. 

12.^ Hearken unto me, 0 Jacob, and Israel my cedled; I am He, I am 
the First, cdso I the Last, A renewed assurance of his ability and willing¬ 
ness to execute his promises, the latter being implied in the phrase 7 ny called, 
i.e, si)ecially elected by me to extraordinary privileges. The threefold 
repetition of the pronoun I is supposed by some of the older writers to 
contain an allusion to the Trinity, of which interpretation Vitringa wisely 
says, quam 7neditafionem hoc loco non urgeo neque refello, I am He is under¬ 
stood by the later writers to mean, I am the Being in question, or It is, I 
that am^ the First and the Last. The older writers give the a more 
emphatic sense, as meaning, He that really exists.—Lowth supplies mg 
servant after Jacob, on the authority of one manuscript and two old edi- 
tions. On like authority he changes into the simple conjunctive I, 
which he says is more proper.—Compare with this verse chap. xli. 4, xliii. 
10, xhv. 6. 


lo. Also my hand founded the earth, and my right hand spasmed the 
The force of the seems to be this, Not only am I an Eternal 
i^eing, but the Creator of the heavens. Band and right hand is merely a 
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poetical or rhetorical variation.—The Septuagint renders nn|P kTs^io}^^ 
by assimilation to the parallel term founded. The Yulgate has rnensa e$t, 
which is approved by Kimchi. The Chaldee suapended^ which may be 
taken either strictly, or in the sense of balanced^ weighed, Aben Ezra, 
followed by most modern wiiters, makes it mean expanded; which explana¬ 
tion is confirmed by the Syriac analogy, and by the parallel passage chap, 
li, 13, where the founding of the earth is connected with the spreading of 
the skies, and the latter expressed by the niiambignons word npD, Luzzatto 
points out a like combination of the derivative nouns in 1 Kings vii. 9.— 
Yitringa construes like an ablative absolute in Latin {me vocante), 

and the same sense is given, with a diflereiice of form, in the English Ver¬ 
sion {luhen I call). But in Hebrew usage, the pronoun and participle thus 
combined are employed to express present and continuous action, I (am) 
calling, Le. I habitually call. The wwds are not therefore naturally 
applicable to the original creation (Z called), as Cocceius, Gesenius, and 
others explain them, but must either be referred, with Kimchi, to the 
constant exertion of creative power in the conservation of tlie universe, or, 
■with Yitringa and most later writers, to the authorirt" of the Creator over 
his creatures as his instruments and servants. I call to them (summon 
them), and they will stand up together (/. e. all, without exception). This 
agrees well with the usage of the phrase to stand before, as expressing the 
attendance of the servant on his master. (See, for example, 1 Kings xrti. 
1,) The same two ideas of creation and service are connected in Ps. cxix. 
90, 91. The exclusive reference of the whole verso to creation, on the 
other hand, is favoured by the analogy of Eom. iv. 17, and Col. i. 17,— 
For the different expressions here used see above, chap. xl. 22, xlii. 5, 
xliv. 24, xlv. 12. 

14, Assemble yourselves, all of you, and hear I The object of address is 
Israel, according to the common supposition, but more probably the heathen. 
TFAo among them, i.e. the false gods or their prophets, hath declared (pre¬ 
dicted) these things, the whole series of events which had been cited to de¬ 
monstrate the divine foreknowledge. Jekovah loves Mm, i.e. Israel, and 
to shew his love, he uill do his pleasure (execute his pm’pose) in Babylon, 
and his (Jehovah’s) arm (shall be upon) the Chaldees. This explanation, 
which is given by J. H. Michaelis, seems to answ'er all the conditions of 
the text and context. Most interpreters, however, make the clause refer 
to Cyras, and translate it thus, “He whom Jehovah loves shall do his 
pleasure in Babylon, and his arm (i. e. exercise his pow’-er, or execute his 
vengeance) on the Chaldees.” Another construction of the last w^ords 
makes them mean that “he (Gyms) shall be his arm {i.e. the arm of 
Jehovah) against the Chaldees.” But for this use of arm there is no satis¬ 
factory analogy. Kocher supposes it to mean that “ the Ghaldees (shall 
be) his arm,” in allusion to the aid which Cyrus received from Gobryas 
and Gadates, as related in the fourth book of the Gjropaedia. Yitringa is 
inclined to assume an aposiopesis, and to read, “ his arm (shall conquer or 
destroy) the Chaldees.” Aben Ezra refers both the suffixes to Gyrus, who 
is then said to do his owm pleasure upon Babylon.—Others refer both to 
God (his pleasure and his arm); but most interpreters take a middle com*se, 
referring one to each. 

15. I, I, have spohen {i.e. predicted); I have also called him (effectually 
by my providence); 1 have brought hmi (into existence, or into public view); 
and he pro$p>ered Ms way. The reference of the last verb to Jehovah as its 
subject involves a harsh enallage person®, which Yitringa and others avoid 
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by making tbe ferb neuter or intransitive, Us way prospers. But 'qpl. is 

feminine, not oii\y in general usage, but in combination with tins very verb 
(Jiido-es xviii. 5)\ Tiie safe rule is, moreover,_ to give liipini an active 
sense wherever it is possible. The true solution is to make Cyrus or Isiael 
the subject, ami to understand the phrase as meaning, he makes his own 
wwif prosjserous, i, e. prospers in it. (Compare Ps. i. 3, and HengSuenboig s 
Commentary on the Psalms, voL i. p. 17.) i 

10. Braio near unto me / As Jehovah is confessedly the speaker in the 
foregoing and the following context, and as similar language is^ expressly 
ascribed to him in chap. xlv. 19, Calvin and Geseiiius regard it as most 
natural to make these his words likewise, assuming a transition iii^the last 
clause from Jehovah to the Prophet, who there describes himself as^ sent 
by Jehovah. Instead of this distinction between tlie^ clauses, Jarclii and 
Eosenmiiller suppose the person of the Prophet and ol God to be confused 
in both. Hitzig and Knobel follow some of the other Jewish writers m 
making the whole verse the words of Isaiah, Vitringa and Henderson agiee 
with Athanasius, Augustin, and other Fathers, who reconcile the clauses by 
making Christ the speaker. Those who believe that hejs elsewhere intro¬ 
duced in this same book, can have no difficulty in admitting a hypothesis, 
which reconciles the divine and human attributes referred to in the sentence, 
asjjbelonging to one person.— Hear this; not from the beginning^ in secret 
have 1 sjjoken. See above, on chap. xlv. 19.— From the time of being, 
(Ecolampadiiis refers this to the eternal counsel of Jehovah; but ^Ttriiiga 
well observes that usage has appropriated express the execution, not 

the formation of the divine purpose. Brcritius supposes an allusion to the 
exodus from Eg}"pt and a comparison between it and the deliverance ^ from 
Babylon ; but this is wholly fanciful and arbitrary. The rabbins, with as 
little reason, make it mean, since the beginning of my ministry, since I 
assumed the prophetic office. But most interpreters refer the suffix (it) to 
the raising up of Cyrus and the whole series of events connected with it, 
which formed the subject of the prophecies in (Question." (See above, chap, 
xlvi. 11.)—Since these events began to take place, I teas there, Lowth 
proposes to read and to translate the phrase, I had decreed it. But the 
obvious analogy of Pro v. viii. 27 is of itself sufficient to establish the Masoretic 
reading. Those who regard these as the words of Isaiah, understand them 

to mean that he had predicted them, or as Knobel expresses it, that he.was 

present as a public speaker. Those wffio refer the words to the Son of God 
specifically, make the verse substantially identical in meaning with the on© 
in Proverbs just referred to, which the church in every age has been very 
much of one mind in applying to the second person of the Godhead as the 
h}"postatieal wisdom of the Father. Those who take the words more 
generally as the language of Jehovah, understand him to declare that these 
events had not occurred without his knowledge or his agency; that he was 
present, cognizant, and active, in the whole affair. Thus far this last 
hypothesis must be allowed to bo tbe simplest and most natural. The 
difiiculties which attend it arise wholly from what folloAvs.— rhid now. 
This seems to be in evident antithesis to or to HJnPO the latter 
being the most obvious because it is the nearest antecedent.-— The Lord^ 
Jehovah hath sent me. Those who regard Isaiah as the speaker in the whole 
verse, understand this clause to mean, that as he had spoken before by divine 
authority and inspiration, he did so still. Those who refer the first clause 
simply to Jehovah, -without reference to personal distinctions, arc under the 
necessity of here assuming a transition to the language of the Prophet 
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Mmsclf. The third hypothesis, which makes the Soe of God the speaker, 
understands both clauses in their strict sense as denoting his eternity on ono 
hand, and his mission on the other. The sending of the Son by the Father 
is a standing form of speech in Scripture. (Exod. xxiii. 20, Isa. Ixi. 1, 
MaL hi. 1, John iii. 34, xvii. 3, Heb. ili. 1,)—yln-c? Ms Sjnrit It has long 
been a subject of dispute whether these wmrds belong to the subject or the 
object of the verb /lath sent The English Version removes all ambiguiij 
by changing the collocation of the words [l/io Lord God and his Spirit hath 
sent me). The same sense is given in the Vulgate (et spinius ejus); while 
the coincidence of the nominative and accusative (vo ^nufj^a) makes the 
Septuagint no less ambiguous than the original. With the Latin and 
English agree Galvin, Eosenmiiller, Fmbreit, and Hendewerk. Vitringa, 
Henderson, and Knobel, adopt Origen’s interpretation (d/x^orsga d-rryrs/Xsv 6 
‘/raryj^, rbv <jiiTr,9a %a>i ru dytov wi/sD/i,a). Gesenius and the other modern 
Germans change the form of expression by inserting the preposition ‘witli, 
which, however, is intended to represent the Spirit not as the sender but as 
one of the things sent.—The exegetical (|iiesti(3ii is not one of iniich im¬ 
portance ; because both the senses yielded are consistent with the usage of 
the Scriptures, and the ambiguity may be intended to let both suggest 
themselves. As a grammatical question, it is hard to be decided from 
analogy; because, on either supposition, in-ni. cannot bo considered as holding 
its regular position in the sentence, but must be regarded as an afterthought. 
The main proposition is, the Lord God hath sent me. The supplementary 
expression and his Spirit may be introduced, without absurdity or any 
violation of the rules of syntax, either before the verb or after it. Mere 
usage therefore leaves the question undecided.—As little can it bo deter¬ 
mined by the context or the parallelisms. The argument, which some urge, 
that the Bxhrit is never said to send the" Son, takes for granted that the latter 
is the speaker, an assumption which ])recliides any inference from the lan¬ 
guage of this clause in proof of that position. Those, on the other hand, 
who consider these the words of Isaiah, argue in favour of the other con¬ 
struction, that the Spirit is said to send the prox)hets.—On the wrhole this may 
be fairly represented as one of the most doubtful questions of construction in ^ 
the book, and the safest course is either to admit that both ideas were meant 
to be suggested, although j)robably in different degrees, or else to fall back 
upon the general rule, though liable to numberless exceptions, that the 
|)refereuce is due'- to the nearest antecedent or to that construction which 
adheres most closely to the actual collocation of the "words. The apxilica- 
tion of this iprinciple in this case would decide the doubt in favour of the 
prevailing modern doctrine, that Jehovah had sent the person speaking and 
endued him Avith his Spirit, as a necessary preparation for the AAmrk to which 
he was axjpointed. Beck’s ridiculous assertion, that the AAuiter is here guilty 
of the folly of ax)pealing to his |}resent |)rediction of extents already past as a 
proof of his dmne legation, only sheAvs the falsehood of the current notion 
that the object of address is the JeAvish people at the period of the exile, 
and its subject the victories of Cyrus, 

17. Thus sailh Lehovah, thy'Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel {see the 
same prefatory formulas above, chap. xli. 14, xliii. 14), I am Jehovah thy 
God {oT I Jehovah am thy God), teaching thee to profit (or /, Jehovah, thy 
God, am. teaching thee to profit). Henderson’s version, 1 teach, does not 
■conA^ey the pmeeise force of the original, A^^hich is expressive of continued 
and habitual instruction, and the same remark applies to the participle in 
the other clause. To profit, i. e. to be profitable to thyself, to provide for 
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thy OWE safety and prosperity, or as Cocceius phrases it, tihi co)isule}e, 
T^re seems to be a reference, as Yitringa suggests, to the miprohtableness 
so often charged upon false gods and their worship. (See chap. xliy. 10, 
xlv 19 Jei ii. 11.)— Leading thee (literally, mah%n(j thee to tread) m the 
way tiiou simit go. The ellipsis of the relative is just the same as in fami¬ 
liar Eiioiish. The fntm'e includes the ideas of obligation and necessity, 
without" expressing them directly; the precise sense of tlm words is, the 
waij thou wilt go if thou desirest to profit. Aiigusti and Ewald make it 
present iqocst); but this is at the same time less exact and less expressive. 
—J. H. Miehaelis understands these as the words of Christ, the teaching 
mentioned as the teaching of the gospel, the way, the way of salvation, &c. 
To all this the words are legitimately applicable, but it does not loiiow 
that they were specifically meant to convey this idea to the reader. 

18. J, D. Miehaelis suggests the possibility of reading a form in 
which the negative occurs, according to the Masora,^ thirty-five times in 
the Old Testament. The first clause would then contain a direct negation, 
thou hast not attended. In his version, however, he adheres to the Maso- 
retic pointing, and translates the word as a conditional par dele (tcew7^ du 
docli\ which is also recognised hy Winer as the primary meaning of the 
word, although G-esenius and Ewald reverse the order of deduction, making 
ij' a secondary sense of the optative particle 0 that! The former supposi¬ 
tion may be illustrated by our own collociuial expression,, if it icere only so 
and so, implying a desire that it were so. The verb which follows is com- 
' monly taken in the wide sense of attending^ that of listening being looked 
upon as a specific application of it. Yitringa here translates it, animum 
advertisses ; J. H. Miehaelis, with more regard to usage, aures et animum. 
It may be questioned, however, whether there is any clear case of its being- 
used without explicit reference to hearing. If not, this must be regarded 
as the proper meaning, and the wider sense considered as implied but not 
expressed. Eosenmiiller, Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel, understand this- 
verb as referring to the future ; 0 that thou loouldst hearken to my com- 
mandments I But the only instance which they cite of this use of the 
pnBterite (Isa. Ixiii. 19), even if it did not admit (as it evidently does) of the 
other explanation, could not be set off against the settled usage of the 
language, wEich refers with the praeterite to past time. (See Ewald s 
Graminar, § 605, and Nordheimer, § 1078.) Accordingly Maurer, Be 
Wette, Ewald, Umbreit, and Gesenius (though less explicitly), agree with 
the older writers in explaining it to mean, 0 that thou hadst hearicened to 
my commandments! The objection, that this does not suit the context, is 
entirely unfounded. Nothing could w'ell be more appropriate at the close ot 
this division of the prophecies, than such an afiecting statement of the truth, 
so frequently propounded in didactic form already, that Israel, although 
the chosen people of Jehovah, and as such secure from total ruin, was and 
wns to be a sufierer, not from any want of faithfulness or care on God’s 
part, but as the necessary fruit of his own imperfections and corruptions. 
—The Yav conversive introduces the apodosis, and is equivalent to then^ 
as used in English for a similar purpose. Those wEo refer the first clause 
to the present or the future, give the second the form of the imperfect sub¬ 
junctive, then ivould thy peace he like a river; the others more correctly 
that of the pluperfect, then had thy peace been (or then would thy peace have 
been) as a river. The strict sense of the Hebrew, is the river^ which 
Yitringa and others understand to mean the Euphrates in particular, with 
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wliose iminclations, as well as witli its ordinary flow, tlie Propliet’s original 
readers were familiar. It seems to be more natural, lioweyer, to regard 
the article as pointing out a definite class of objects rather than an indiyi- 
dual, and none the less because the parallel expression is the sea, which 
some, with wainton violence, appl}" to the Euphrates also.—Peace is here 
used in its wide sense of prosperity": or rather peace, in the restricted 
sense, is used to represent all kindred and attendant blessings. The 
parallel term righteousness adds moral good to natural, and supplies the 
indispensable condition without which the other cannot be enjoyed. After 
the yarioiis aflectations of the modern German w’riters in distorting this 
and similar expressions, it is refreshing to find Ew^ald, and even Hende- 
w"erk, returning to the old and simple wersion, Feaee and Eighieousness. 
The ideas suggested by the figure of a river, are abundance, perpetuity, 
and freshness, to w^hich the waaves of the sea add those of vastness, depth, 
and continual succession. 

19. Then should have been like the sand thy seed, a common Scriptural 
expression for gi*eat multitude, with special reference, in this case, to the 
promise made to Abraham and Jacob (Gen. xxii. 17, xxxii. 12), the partial 
accomplishment of which (2 Sam. xvii. 11) is not inconsistent with the 
thought here expressed, that, in the ease supposed, it wmuld have been far 
more ample and conspicuous. Here, as in chap. xliv. 8, Kiiobei under¬ 
stands by seed or ofispring, the individual members of the nation as dis¬ 
tinguished from the aggregate body. But the image is rather that of a 
parent (here the patriarch Jacob) and his personal descendants.— Aud the 
issues (or offspring) of thg bowels (an equivalent expression to thy seed ),— 
•Of the next word, there are two interpretations. The Targum, the 
Yulgate, and thSs rabbins, give it the sense of stones, pebbles, gravel, and 
make it a poetical equivalent to sand. J. B. Michaelis and most of the 
later Germans make it an equivalent to with a feminine termination, 
because figuratively used. The antithesis is then betw’een thy bowels 
and its bowels, viz/those of the sea ; and the whole clause, supplying the 
ellipsis, will read thus, the offspring oj thy bowels like [the offspring of) 
its bowels, in allusion to the vast increase of fishes, which J. D. Michaelis 
illustrates by saying that the w"hale leaves enough of its natural food, 
the herring, to supply all Europe with it daily. Ew^ald has returned 
to the old interpretation, which he defends from the charge of being 
purely conjectural, by tracing both and to the radical idea of 

softness, the one being applied to the soft inwaird parts of the body, the 
other to the soft fine particles of sand or gravel. We may then refer 
the suffix, not to the remoter antecedent QJ, hut to the nearer — His 

name. We must either suppose an abrupt transition ffiom the second to 
the third person, or make seed the antecedent of the pronoun, wffiich is 
harsh in itself, and rendered more so by the intervening plural foms, 
Lowth as usual restores uniformity by reading thy name on the authority 
of the Septuagint version. Yitringa supposes a particular allusion to genea¬ 
logical tables and the custom of erasing names from them under certain 
circumstances. But all the requisitions of the text are answered by the 
common understanding of name, in such connections, as equivalent to 
memory. The excision or destruction of the name from before God is 
expressive of entire extermination.—The precise sense of the futures in this 
clause is somewhat dubious, Most interpreters assimilate them to the 
futures of the foregoing clause, as in the English Yersion {should not have 
been cut off nor (lest^vyed). Those who understand the fii"st clause as 
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exprossicg a ^isli m reUition to the present or the future, mahe^tliis last a 
promise, either absolute {his name shall 7 iot he cut off) or conditional (Jus 
name sJwtiM not he cut off). Nor is this direct coiistriietion of the last 
clause inconsistent with the oH interpretation of the first; as we may sup¬ 
pose that the writer, after wishing that the people had escaped the strokes 
provoked by tlieir iniquities, declares that even now they shall not be entirely 
destroTeil This is precisely the sense given to the clause in the Septiia- 
mnt (ouSs kv d^TrOAraj), and is recommended by tw^o considerations : fii'st, 
the absence of the Yav conversive, which in the other clause may indicate 
an indirect construction; and secondly, its perfect agreement wfitli the 
whole drift of the passage, and the analogy of others like it, where the 
explanation of the siiflerings of the people as the fruit of their own sin is 
combined with a promise of exemption from complete destruction. 

20. Go forth from Balel I This is a prediction of the deliverance from 

Babylon, clothed in the form of an exhortation to escape from it. We 
have no right to assume a capricious change of subject, or a want of ail 
coherence vdth what goes before. The coimeetioii may be thus stated. 
After the general reproof and promise of the nineteenth verse, lie recui's to 
the great example of deliverance so often introduced before. As if he had 
said, Israel, notwithstanding his nnworthiness, shall he preserved ; even in 
extremity his God will not forsake him; even from Babylon he shall be 
delivered:—and then turning in prophetic vision to the future exiles, he 
invites them to come forth .—Flee from the Ghasdim (or CliaIclc€s\J 
Yitriiiga, Geseniiis, and most other writers, supply before or 

regard the latter as itself the name of the country. (See above, on chap, 
xlvii. 1.) But Maurer well says that he sees no reason why may not 
here retain the iiroper meaning of the plural, and translate, flee ye from the 
Chaldeans, which is precisely the common English version of the clause.— 
With a voice of joy. The last wmrd properly denotes a jo}diii shout, and 
not articulate song. The whole phrase means, with the sound or noise of 
such a shout. It lias been made a question w-hether these wmrds are to be 
connected with what goes before or with wdiat follow^s. Geseniiis and 
Hendew'erk prefer the former, most interpreters the latter ; but Yitringa 
thinks the Masoretic accents w^ere intended to connect it equally with both 
parts of the context, as in chap. xL 8 .'—Tell this, cause it to he heard. 
The Hebrew collocation (tell, cause to be heard, this) cannot be retained in 
English. Utter it (cause it to go forth) even to the end of the earth. Com¬ 
pare chap. xiii. 10, xliii. 6. Bay ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his servant 
Jacob, The present form, adopted by J. D, Michaelis and August!, is not 
only unnecessary but injurious to the efieet. Thesenre words to be uttered 
after the event; and the preterite must therefore be strictly understood, as 
it is by most interpreters. The deliverance from Babylon is here referred 
to, only as one great example of the general truth that Gocl saves his people, 

21. x4nd they thirsted 7wt in the desert (through which) he made them go. 
The translation of the verbs as fnlures, by J. H. Michaelis and Hitzig, is 
entirely ungrammatical and inconsistent with the obvious intention of the 
wiiter to present these as the words of an annunciation after the event. 
The present form, adopted by J. D. Mkdiaelis and the later Germans, 
although less erroneous, is a needless and enfeebling evasion of the true 

^tense, which is purely descriptive. Ibkter fro77i a rock he made to flow for 
them ; and he clave the rocla and icaters gushed out. There is evident 
".reference here to the miraculous supply of water in the journey through the 
wilderness. (Exod. xvii. 6, Num. xx. 11, Ps. Ixxviii. 15.) It might even 
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seem as if the wriliu’meimt to state these fricts Hsiririeullr. Surli at least 
vvoiiltl be the simpler exposition of his words, which wanihl tlioii miiituiii a 
reference to the exodus from Egypt, as the great lii,s|orical t-xiUiipie tif 
ckdiveraiice. As h he had said, lidate how God of old ixdeuiital his ser- 
Taiit Jacob out of Egypt, and led him through the wihleriiess, iind alake.l 
Ills thirst with Avater from the solid reek, i^hist iiiterprefers, however, are 
agreed in applying the wmrds to the deliveraneo from Babylmu Kinii-M 
imderstaiids the language strictly, ami expresses bis siirprist? that no 
account ot this great miracle was lelt on record by Ezra f>r any other 
inspired historian, G-eseuiiis sneers at flic* Rabbin's zuf/zv/e, but thinks it 
matched by the simplicity of some Cliiktiaii writers who know not what lo 
make of ideal anticipations which w'eiv never realiseiL PerlniDs, lifiweveix 
the absurdity is not altogether tm the si<le whi-o he iiuegiire^ it to He. 
Eirnclii was rigliHii assiiining, that if the lliglii and the imiivh I''rough the 
xviMemess were literal (a supposition cuminai fo Ck*si ar * t 
then the accompaiijing circiimstam es nrdal u-tvive a lirr-m! iubeyr taiam 
likewise, unless there be something in the '[-/xi itseif to iiolie.Uo the mm. 
trary. Unless -we are prepaivd to assume an irraiioua! eotgadem of 
language, setting all interpretation at ih ilaiice, our oidy aiteimatiw is to 
conclude, on the one hand, that Isaiali meant to Ibix-teli a iidrai*;iluus 
supply of writer during the jonriigy from ihibylon to Jerusalem, or that 
the whole description is a figiiratiTe one, meaning simply that the wonders 
of the exodus should be renewed. Against tiie fornn r is the silence of 
history, alleged by Kiinchi ; against the latter, notliiiig bat the foregone 
conclusion that this and other like passages must relate exdiisivelv to 
Babylon and the return from exile. 

22. There is no peace, saitk Jehovah, io the ivicked. The meaning of 
this sentence, in itself considered, is too cduar to be disputed. There is 
more doubt as to its connection with what goes before. That it is a mere 
aphorism, added to this long discourse, like a nionil io an ancient fable, 
can only satisfy the minds of those who look upon tlio whole book as a 
series of d£4aehed and iiiooLerciit sentences. Yastlj more rational is tlio 
opinion, now the current one among interpreters, that this verse was 
intended to restrict the operation of the foregoing promises to true believers, 
or the genuine Israel; as if he had said, All this will God ticcomplish for 
Ms people, but not for the wicked among liiein. The grand eoneltisicm to 
which all tends is, that God is all and man iiothing : tiuit eveii the chosen 
people must be sufrerers, because they are sinners ; that peculiar iavoiii* 
confers no immunity to sin or exemption from responsibility, but that even 
in the Israel of God and the enjoyaieiit of the most extraordinary privi¬ 
leges, it still remaius for ever true that there is no peace to the wicked.’' 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

This chapter, like the whole division which it introduces, hu^ ibr its great 
theme the relation of the church to the world, or of Israel to the (3entiles. 
The relation .of the former to Jehovah is of course still kept in view, but 
.with,less exclusive prominence than in the First Part (chap. xL~xIviii). The 
doctrine there established and illustrated, as to the mutual relation of the 
body and the head, is here assiiiiied as the basis of more explicit teacliiiigs 
with respect to their joint relation to the world and the great design of their 
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Tocaiion. Tliere is not so mucli a change of topics as a change in their 
relative position and proportions. 

The chapter opens with an exhibition of the Messiah and his people, nnder 
one ideal person, as the great appointed Teacher, Apostle, and Eestorer of 
the apostate nations, vers. 1-9. This is followed by a promise of divine 
protection and of glorious enlargement, attended by a joyous revolution in 
the state of the whole world, vers. 10-18. The doubts and apprehensions 
of the church herself are twice recited under different forms, vers. 14 and 
24, and as often met and silenced, first by repeated and still stronger pro¬ 
mises of God’s unchanging love to his people and of their glorious enlarge¬ 
ment and success, vers. 15-23 ; then by an awful threatening of destriic- 
lioii to their enemies and his, vers. 25, 26. 

1. Hearken ye islands unto 7ne, and attend'ye nations from afar. Here, 
as in chap. sli. 1, he turns to the Gentiles and addresses them directly. 
There is the same diversity in this case as the explanation of Some 

give it the vague sense of nations, others that of distant nations, while J. B. 


Michaelis again goes to the opposite extreme by making it mean Europe 
and Asia Minor, Intermediate between these is the meaning coasts, ap¬ 
proved by Ewald and others. But tliere seems to be no sufficient reason 
for departing from the sense of islands, which may be considered as a 
poetical representative of foreign and especially of distant nations, although 
not as directly expressing that idea. —Frcm a/ur is not merely a distance 
(although this explanation might, in case of necessity, be justified by usage), 
but suggests the idea of attention being drawn to a central point/rom other 
points around it---Jehovah from the womh liaih called me, from the hoivels 
of 7nij mother he hath mentioned my name (or literally, caused it to be re¬ 
membered). This does not necessarily denote the literal prediction of an 
individual by name before his birth, although, as Hengstenberg suggests, 
there may be an intentional allusion to that circumstance, involved in the 
wider meaning of the words, viz. that of personal election and designation 
to office. Yitringa’s explanation of as meaning before birth, is not 
only unauthorized, hut as gratuitous as Noyes’s euphemistic paraphrase, 
in 7?iij very childhood. The expression from the womb may be either in¬ 
clusive of the period before birth, or restricted to the actual Vocation of the 
speaker to his providential work.—The speaker in this and the following 
verses is not Isaiah, either as an individual or as a representative of the 
prophets generally, on either of which suppositions the terms used are in¬ 
appropriate and extravagant. Neither the prophets as a class, nor Isaiah 
as a single prophet, had been entrusted with a message to the Gentiles. In 
favour of supposing that the speaker is Israel, the chosen people, there are 
yarioim conriderations, but especially the aid which this hypothesis affords 
in the interpretation of the third verse. At the same time there are clear 
indications that the words are the words of the Messiah. These two most 
plausible interpretations may he reconciled and blended, by assuming that 
ill this case, as in chap. xlii. 1, the ideal speaker is the Messiah considered 
as the head of his people and as forming with them one complex person, 
according to the canon of Tichonius already quoted, de Christo et Coryore 
eym Ecclesia tanquavi de ima 2wrso7ia in Scriqjtura seepius mentionem fieri^ 
cid qimdam. tnbuuntur qua iantam in Caput, queedam qiiee tantiim. in Corpus 
competimt, quMam vero in utrumque. The objections to this assumption 
here are for the most part negative and superficial. That of Hengstenberg, 
that if this were the true interpretation here, it would admit of being carried 
out elsewhere, is really a strong proof of its truth ; as we have seen con- 
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elusive reasons, independently of this case, to explain the parallel passage 
in chap. xlii. 1 on precisely the same principle. The whole question as to 
the subjects and connections of these Later Prophecies has made a very 
sensible advance towards satisfactory solution since the date of the Chiis- 
tology,^as may be learned by comparing the general analysis and special 
expositions of the latter with the corresponding passages of Havernick and 
Brechsler. If, as we have seen cause to believe, the grand theme of this 
whole book is the ^church, in its relation to its Head and to the World, the 
anterior presumption is no longer against but decidedly in favour of the 
reference of this verse to the Head and the Body as one person, a reference 
confirmed, as we shall see, by clear New Testament authority. 

2. And he hath placed (i. e. rendered or made) my mouth like a sharp 
sword, ^ By mouth w^e are of course to understand speech, discourse. The 
comparison is repeated and explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 12}: 

The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
pyord, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the 
joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.” In both cases these qualities are predicated, not of litoral speech 
merely, but of the instruction of which it is the natural and common instra- 
ment. As tropical parallels, Lowth refers to Pindar’s frequent description 
of his verses as darts, but especially to the famous panegyric of Eupolis on 
Pericles, that he alone of the orators left a sting in those who heard him 
rm PTiro^orJ rd zsvt^ov S'^zarsXsjTTs roTg azpocufisyo/g),—In the shadow of Ms 
hand he hid me. It has been made a question whether in the shadow of Ms 
hand means in Ms hand or under it; and if the latter, whether there is re¬ 
ference to the usual position of the sword-belt, or to the concealment of the 
drawn sword or dagger under the arm or in the sleeve. Most interpreters, 
however, prefer the obvious sense, in the protection of his hand, or rather 
in its darkness, since the reference is not so much to safety as to conceal¬ 
ment. Thus understood, the figure is appropriate not only to the personal 
Messiah, but to the ancient church, as his precursor and representative, 
in which high character it was not known for ages to the nations,— And he 
placed me for (that is, rendered me, or, used me as) a polished arrow* 
This is the parallel expression to the first member of the other clause. 
What is there called a sword is here an arrow. The essential idea is of 
course the same, viz. that of penetrating power, but perhaps with an ad¬ 
ditional allusion to the directness of its aim and the swiftness of its flight. 
The common version shaft is not entirely accurate, the Hebrew word denot¬ 
ing strictly the metallic head of the arrow. The Septuagint gives the 
sense of chosen or elect, which is retained by Yitringa; but most inter¬ 
preters prefer the sense of polished, which is near akin to that of sharpened, 
sharp. —In his qiuver he has hid me. This is the corresponding image to 
the hiding in the shadow of God’s hand. It is still more obvious in this 
case that the main idea meant to be conveyed is not protection but conceal- 
roent. The archer keeps the arrow in his quiver not merely that it may be 
safe, but that it may be ready for use and unobserved until it is used. 

8. And he (Jehovah) said to me, Thou art my servant, i* e. my instru¬ 
ment or agent constituted such for a specific and important purpose. In 
this same character both Israel and the Messiah have before been introduced. 
There is therefore the less reason for giving any other than the strict 
sense to the words which follow, Israel in whom I will le glorified or glorify 
myself. The version J will glory seems inadequate, and noi sufficiently 
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stistained by usage. G-eseniiis, unable to reconcile ibis form of address 
with the liypotbesis that tlie speaker is Isaiali or the Prophets as a class, 
proposes in his commentary what had been before proposed by J. D. 
Mieliaelis, to expunge the word as spurious ; a desperate device 

which he abandons in the second edition of his version, and adopts the 
opinion of Unibreit, that the Israel of this passage is the chosen people as 
a whole, or with respect to its better portion. The other devices, which 
have been adopted for the purpose of evading this difficulty, although not 
sO:.Tioient, are equally unfounded. 1?.//. It is Israel in whom I will be 
glorified by thee.” Thou art an Israelite indeed, or a genuine descendant 
of Israel.” Another gratuitous hypothesis is that of a sudden apostrophe 
to IsraeJ after addressing the Messiah or the Prophet. The only supposi¬ 
tion which adheres to the natural and obvious meaning of the sentence, and 
yet agrees vith the context, is the first above mentioned, viz. that of com¬ 
plex subject including the Messiah amd his people, or the body with its head. 

4. And I said, in opposition or reply to what Jehovah said. The pro¬ 
noun ill Hebrew, being not essential to the sense, is emphatic. In vain 
(or for a vain thing, i. e.^ an unattainable object) ham I toiled. The 
Hebrew word suggests the idea of exhaustion and weariness.— For em].)ti- 
ness and vanftg my strength have I consumed. But my right is with Jehovah 
and my tvorli with my God, is no doubt here used in the same sense 

as in chap. xL 10, viz. that of recompence, icorkheing put for its result or its 
equivalent. If so, it is altogether probable that here means that to 
which I have a right or am entitled, that is to say in this connection, my 
lewaid 01 lecompeiice. This explanation of the term is certainly more 
natmal than that which makes it mean my cause, my suit, as this needlessly 
introduces a new figure,^ viz. that of litigation over and above that of lahoim 
01 service for hire. This clause is universally explained ’ as an -expression 
of stioiig confidence that God would make good what was wan tin by 
bestowing the reward which had not yet been realised. With therefore 
means m his possession,_ and at his disposal. The next verse shews that 
me failure here complained of is a failure to accomplish the great work 
beiore described, viz. that of converting the wwkl. 

0 . And now, saUh Jehovah, my maker (or who formed me) from the ivomh, 
for a servani to himself, i e. to be bis servant in the sense before explained. 
The now may be here taken either in its temporal or logical sense.—To 
convert {oT lrmg buck) Jacob to him. This cannot mean to restore from 
exile; for how eonldthis work be ascribed directly either to the Prophet or 
the Prophets, or to the Messiah, or to Israel himself? It might indeed 
AnY tke whole context is at war with such an explanation. 

AU that IS left, then, is to give the verb the sense of bringing back to a state 
of allowance from one of alienation and revolt. But how could Jacob or 
Isiael be said to bring himself back ? This is the grand objection to the 
assumption that the servant of Jehovah w-as Israel himseh'. In order to 
evade it, Eosenmuller and Hitzig deny that ig dependent on the 
words immediate y preceding and refer it to Jehovah himself, that he might 
h-ing bach Jacob to himself. But this construction, not an obvious or 
natmal one m itself, if here_assumed, must be repeated again and again in 
' ^ owmg verses, where it^is still more strained and inappropriate. Nor 

mt necessa^ even here, to justify the reference of the passage to Israel, 

rbtlhlT^b assnmmg a coincident reference to the Messiah, 

as the head of the body, and as such conspicuously active in restoring 
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Israel itself to Gol.—This is one of the eases where the idea of the head 

aftheTwr+^^^r that of the body, because they are related to each other 
as he subject and object of one and the same action. The yocation S 

vSion ofIho^vf In the next clause there is an ancient 

'lauahon of the text, prep-ved m the Ivethib and Keri of the Masora. The 

marginal emendaation is P to Mm, which many modern interpreters prefer 

Zd 7ZV 7 ;■* resto J Jacob 

and that Irael may le gathered to him. In the sentence construed thus it 
migh seem strange that different propositions should be iiseTin the two 
p^-a!lel membo^, and that should sLd before tho verb bestead of cloin' 

hnoUh!^^ ®“r considered trivial points, were 

It not that the margmal reading is so easily accounted for, as an attempt to 

remove the diflienlties of the older text, in which the has its natural and 
necessary place before the verb. Luther, adhering to the to.xtiml rea^n” 
gives the verb an unfavourable sense, that hrad may not he snatched awSn 
or earned e/. But most of those who retain the old reading give the verb 

tlie fai-omable sense of gatlprmg tliat wliicii is dispersed. Some tlien read 
tlie claiise as an interrogation, shall not Israel he mtheredf Others as a 
corieessioii, although Israel he not gathered Others as a simple aflimiatioii 
in the presem tense, and (yet) Israel is not gathered All that is needed 
! last the preference is the substitution of the future for the pre- 

sent, alter which tne whole verse mai- be paraphrased as follows : Iduis 
saith Jehovab, who formed me from the womb as a servant for himself, to 
restore Jacob to him, and (yet) Israel will not be gathered—and (vet) I shall 
be honoured m the eyes of Jehovah, and my God has (already been my 
stiength. The first yet introduced to show the true connection is equivalent 
to saying though I was called and raised up for this purpose; the other is 
equivalent to saying, although Israel will not be gathered. This last phrase 
may be taken as a simple prediction that they should not be gathered, or a 
cieclaration^that they would not (consent to) be gathered. This last if not 
expressed, is mplied.—The translation of as meaning my praise is 
entirely gratuitous and hurtful to the sense, w^hicli is, that God has sus¬ 
tained him notwithstanding the apparent failure of his mission. The 
general meaning of the verse is that Messiah and his people should bo 
honoured in the sight of God, although the proximate design of their mis¬ 
sion, the salvation of the literal Israel, might seem to fail. 

G. And he said. This does not introduce anew discourse or declaration, 
but resumes the construction which had been interrupted by the parenthetic 
clauses of the foregoing verse. It is in fact a repetition of the nin? at 
the, beginnmg of that verse. And noio saith Jehovah {who formed me from 
the womb to he a servant to himself to restore Jacob to Mm, and jet tsrael 
wtll not he gathered, and yet I shall he honoured in the eyes of Jehovah 
and my God has been my strength)—he said or says as Mows. It is 
a hght thing that thou shoiddest he my servant. The original form of 
expression is ^so purely idiomatic, that it cannot be retained in Eng¬ 
lish. According to the usual analogy, the Hebrew words would seem 
to mean it is lighter than thy being my servant; but this can be resolved 
into is too light for thee to he my servant, with at least as much ease as a 
himdred other formulas, the sense of which is obvious, however difficult it 
may be to account for the expression. Hitzig’s assertion, therefore, that it 
is at variance with the laws of thought and language, though adopted bj 
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Geseiiiiis in his Thesaurus, is not oolj arbitrary but absurd, as it assumes 
the possibility of ascertaining and determining these laws independently of 
actual usage." The most that ‘can be said with truth is that the form of 
expression "is anomalous and rare, though not unparalleled, as may be seen 
by a comparison of this verse with Ezek. viii. 17. The sense, if it were 
doubtful in itself, would be clear from the context, which requires this to be 
taken as a declaration that it w-as not enough for the Messiah (and the 
people as his representative) to labour for the natural descendants of Abra¬ 
ham, but he and they must have a vider field. —lliij being to me a servant 
to raise the tribes of Jacob, and the preserved of Israel to restore. This 
form of expression shews very clearly that in this and the parallel passages 
servant is not used indefinitely but in the specific sense of an appointed 
instrument or agent to perform a certain work. That wmrk is here the 
raising up of Jacob, a phrase which derives light from the parallel expres¬ 
sion, to restore the preserved of Israel, i. e. to raise them from a state of 
degradation, and to restore them from a state of estrangement. A specific 
reference to restoration from the Babylonish exile would be gratuitous ; 
much more the restriction of the words to that event, which is merely 
included as a signal instance of deliverance and restoration in the general. 
The textual reading appears to he a verbal adjective occurring no- 
wiiere else, and therefore exchanged by the Masoretic critics for the passive 
participle J. D. Michaeiis, more ingeniously than wisely, makes 

synonymous with (chap. xi. 1) a shoot or sprout, and gives to 
the corresponding sense of a twig or branch—the shoots of Jacob and 
the twigs of Israel. Ail other writers seems to take the latter in its usual 
sense of tribe, and the other in that of preserved—meaning the elect or 
“such as should be saved.”— And I have given thee for a light of the^ 
Geniiles (as in chap. xlii. 6), to he rmj salvation even to the end of the earth. 
This, according to the English idiom, would seem to mean that thou niayest 
he my salvation, &c.; but Hebrew usage equally admits of the inter¬ 
pretation, that my salvation may be (i. c. extend) to the end of the earth, 
wiiicli is in fact preferred by most interpreters. The meaning of this verse 
is not, as some suppose, that the heathen should be given to him in ex¬ 
change and compensation for the unbeliemig Jews, but that his mission to 
the latter was, from the beginning, hut a small part of his high vocation. 
The application of this verse by Paul and Barnabas, in their address to the 
Jews of Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 47) is very important, as a confirma¬ 
tion of the hypothesis assumed above, that the person here described is not 
the Messiah exclusively, but that his people are included in the subject of 
the description.—“ It wms necessary that the word of God should first have 
been spoken unto you; but seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. Foe so hath the 
Lord comhanded us (saying), I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, 
that thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.” Although 
this, as Hengstenberg observes, is not irreconcilable with the exclusive 
Messianic explanation of the verse before us, its agreement with the wider 
explanation is too strildng to be deemed fortuitous. 

7. Thus saith Jehovah, the Medeemer of Israel, Ms Holy One, to the 
heartily despised, to the nation exciting abhorrence. The two epithets in 
this clause are exceedingly obscure and difficult, has been variously 
explained as an infinitive, a passive participle, and an adjective in the con¬ 
struct state, which last is adopted by Gesenius and most later writers; 
is commonly explained as meaning meUf chiefly because the parallel expression 
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m Ps. xxii. 7 is Anotlier explanation takes it in its proper sense of 

soul^ and understands it ^to qualify nt?, as meaning despised from the soul, 
ex amimo, (Compare Ps. xTii. 9.) TPe meaning men belongs 

to tlie word only in certain cases, cMefiy those in which we use the same 
expression, not a soul, forty souls, poor soul, &c. No one, from this 
English usage, would infer that hated by souls meant hated by persons.— 
The other epithet is still more difficult, as it is necessaiy to determine 
wdiother has its usual sense, and whether is its subject or its 
object. Whom the nation ahliorreth, who ahhorreth the nation, who excites 
the abhorrence of the nation, the nation ivhich excites abhorrence ,—all these 
are possible translations of the Hebrew words, among which interpreters 
choose according to their different views respecting the wdiole passage. In 
amy case it is descriptive of deep abasement and general contempt, to be 
exchanged^hereafter for an opposite condition .—To a servant of rulers, one 
wdio^has hitherto been subject to them but is now to receive their homage. 
— Kin(/s shall see (not him or them, but it, viz. that which is to happen) and 
rise up (as a token of respect), princes {shall see) and bow themselves. It is 
an^ ingenious thought of Hitzig, though perhaps too refined, that kings, 
being usually seated in the presence of others, ai-e described as rising from 
their thrones; while princes and nobles, wffio usually stand in the presence 
of their sovereigns, are described as falling prostrate .—For the sake of 
Jehovah who is faithful, (to his promises), the Holy One of Israel, and he 
hath chosen thee, or in our idiom, who hath chosen thee. This last clause not 
only ascribes the promised change to the pow'er of God, but represents it 
as intended solely to promote his glory. 

8. Thus saith Jehovah, In a time of favour have I heard {ov ansivered) 
thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped thee. The common version, 
an acceptable time, does not convey the sense of the original, which signifies 
a suitable or appointed time for shewing grace or favomx The object of 
address is still the Messiah and his people, whose great mission is again 
described. And I will keep thee, and will give thee for a covenant of the 
people, i. €. of men in general (see above, chap. xlii. 7), to raise up the earth 
or world from its present state of ruin, and to cause to inherit the desolate 
heritages, the moral wastes of heathenism. There is allusion to the divi¬ 
sion of the land by Joshua. Here again wo have clear apostolical authority 
for applying this description to the church, or people of G-od, as the Body 
of which Christ is the Head. Paul says to the Corinthians, “We then as 
workers together (with him) beseech you also that ye receive not the grace 
of God in vain. For he saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, and 
in the day of salvation have I succoured thee.” What follows is no part 
of the quotation but Paul’s comment on it, “ Behold, now is the accepted 
time ; behold, now is the day of salvation.” (2 Cor. vi. 2.) This, taken 
in connection with the citation of ver. 6 in Acts xiii. 47, precludes the sup¬ 
position of an accidental or unmeaning application of this passage to the 
people or ministers of Christ as well as to himself. 

9. To say to those bound, Gome forth ; to {those) who (are} in darkness. 

Be revealed (or shew yourselves), might here be taken in its usual 

sense after verbs of speaking, viz. that of saying; hut it seems more 
natural to make it a correlative of the infinitives and fo raise 

up-—-to cause to inherit—to say. Gesenius paraphrases rather than trans¬ 
lates come to the light; which is carefully copied by his later imita¬ 
tors as a faithful version .—>On the' tvays (or roads) they shall feed, and in 
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all hare Mils shall le their pasture. There is hero a change of figure, the 
delivered being represented not as prisoners or freedmen, but as flocks. 
Some read hy the way or on their ivay homeward; but it is commonly 
agTcecl that the Prophet simply represents the flock as finding pasture even 
without going aside to seek it, and even in the most unlikely situations. 
The restriction of these figures to deliverance from Babylon, can seem 
natural only to those who have assumed the same hypothesis throughout 
the foregoing chapters. 

10. They shall not hunger and they shall not thirst, and there shall not 
smite them mirage ami sun; for he that hath mercy on them shall guide them, 
and hy springs of water shall he lead them. The image of a flock is still con¬ 
tinued (compare chap. xl. 10, 11, xli. 18, xliii. 19). is the same word 
that is now universally explained in chap. xxxv. 7, to mean the mirage, or 
delusive appearance of w^ater in the desert (see above, p. 38). Jarehi 
explains it here hy Sin heat, w^hich Eosenmiiller supposes to be here sub¬ 
stituted for the proper meaning. Gesenius, on the other hand, makes heat 
the primary, and mirage the secondary sense. The reason for excluding 
the latter here*is that it does not seem to suit the verb smite; but as this 
verb is used with considerable latitude, and as a zeugma may be easily 
assumed, Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel give the noun the same sense in both 
places. Most of the modern writers understand the last clause to mean, 
to springs of water he shall lead them ; but along or by may he considered 
preferable, as suggesting more directly the idea of progressive motion. As 
he leads them onwards, he conducts them along streams of water. This 
may, however, be supposed to give too great a latitude of meaning to the 
word translated springs .—For the true sense^of the verb see above, 
chap. xl. 11. 

11. And lunllphee all my mountains for the ivay, ami my roads shall 
he high. The image of a flock is now exchanged for that of an army on the 
march. EosenmiOler omits my, and explains as an old plural form; 
to which G-eseiiiiis objects, not only as gratuitous, but also as at variance 
with the parallelism wiiicii requires a suffix. My mountains is by some 
understood to mean the mountains of Israel; hut why these should be 
mentioned is not easily expiainecl. Others with more probability explain 
it as an indirect assertion of {joebs sovereignty and absolute control, and 
more especially his powder to remove the greatest obstacles from the way of 
his people. The original expression is not merely for a way but for the 

nmj, i. e. the ivay in wffiich my people are to go, is an artifleial road 

or causeway made by throwing up the earth, yvhich seems to he intended 
by the verb at the close (compare the use of chap. Ivii. 14, liii. 19). 
The discrepance of gender in the verb and noun is an anomaly, hut one 
which does not in the least obscure the sense or even reucler the construc¬ 
tion doublfiiL Compare with this verse chap. xxxv. 8, xl. 4. 

12. Behold, these from afar shall come, and behold these from the north 
and from the sea, and these from the land of Sinim. There is not 'the least • 
doubt as to the Hteral translation of this verse; and yet it has been u fam¬ 
ous subject of discordant expositions, ail of which turn upon the question, 
what is meant by the land of Sinim. In addition to the authors usually 
cited, respect wall here be had to an interesting monograph, by an Ameii- 
;can missionary in China, originally published in the Chinese Eepositorv, 
and republished in this country under the title of The Land of Siniin, or 
an; exposition of Isaiah xlix. 12, together with a brief account of the Jews 
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(Pi^l^delphia, 1845.) It is well said by this 

wiita, that tne ’^erse before us is the central point of the prophetical dis¬ 
course, of winch it forms a part, inasmuch as it embodies the meat promise 
which m various forms is exhibited before and afterwards. This relation 
oi the text to the context is important, because it creates a presumption in 
tavour of the widest meaning which can be put upon the terms of the pre- 
iction, and against a restricted local application. A preliniiiiaiw question, 
not devoid of exegetical importance, is the question with respect to the 
mutual relation of the clauses, as divided in the Masoretic text. The 
doubtful point is whether the first clause is a single item in an enumeration 
ot particulars, or a generic statement, comprehending the specific state- 
meins oi the other clause. Almost all interpreters assume the former 
ground, and understand the verse as naming or distinguishing the four 
points of the compass.;;; But the other supposition is ingeniously niaiii- 
tained by the missionary in China, who makes the first clause a 'genera! 
prediction that converts shall come from the remotest nations, and the other 
an explanation of^ this vague expression, as inciuding the north, the west, 
and the land of Sinim. Upon this construction of the sentence, wiiieli is 
■ certainly plausible and striking, it may be observed, in the first place, that 
it IS not necessary for the end at which the author seems to aim in urging 
it. This end appears to be the securing of some proof that the specifica¬ 
tions of the second clause relate to distunt countries. But this conclusion 
is almost as obvious, if not enthely so, upon the other supposition; for if 
one of the four quarters is denoted by the phrase gro?/?. q/hr, the idea neces¬ 
sarily suggested is that all the other points enumerated are remote likewise. 
The same thing would, moreover, be sufficiently apparent from the whole 
drift ol the context as relating not to proximate or local changes, but to 
vast and universal ones. ^ Nothing is gained, therefore, even for the author’s 
own opinion, by the admission of this new construction. Another observa- 
, tion is that the authority on which he seems to rest its claims is inconclusive, 
namely, that of the Masoretic interpiinction, as denoted by the accents. 
-Me states the testimony thus afforded much too strongly, when he speaks 
of a full stop ” after the clause/rom afar theij shall coiner and points the 
verse accordingly. The xithnach, as a general rule, indicates the pause not 
at the end but in the middle of a sentence or complete proposition. It is 
therefore prima facte proof that the sense is incomplete ; and although there 
may be numerous exceptions, it cannot possibly demonstrate that the first 
clause does not form a part of the same series of particulars which is con¬ 
cluded in the second. That the first clause frequently contains what may 
,, be logically called an essential portion of the second, any reader may con- 
yince himself by the most cursoiy inspection of the bViok before us; and for 
two decisive examples in this very chapter, he has only to examine the filth 
and seventh verses, where the substitution of a full stop ” for the Athnach 
would destroy the sense. But even if the testimony of the accents were 
, still more explicit and decisive than it is, their comparatively recent date 
and their mixed relation to rhythmical or musical, as well as to gram¬ 
matical and logical distinctions, make it always proper to subject their 
decisions to the requisitions of the text and context in themselves con- 
. sidered. Notwithstanding the great value of the Masoretic accents as 
an aid to interpretation, the appeal must after all be to the obvious 
meaning of the words, or in default of this to analogy and usage. The 
accents leave us, therefore, perfectly at liberty to look upon the mutual 
relation of the clauses as an open question, by inquiring \vhether there 
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is any ¥aM reason for departing from tlie ancient and customary supposition 
that the four points of the compass, or at least four quarters or directions, 
are distinctly mentioned. This leads me, in the third place, to observe that 
the objection which the missionary makes to this lij^pothesis, apart from the 
question of accentuation, is an insufficient one. He objects to Yitringa’s 
explanation of the phrase from afar as meaning from the east (and the 
same objection would, by parity of reasoning, apply to the explanation of it 
as denoting from the south), that afar does not mean the east, and is not 
elsewhere used to denote it. But what Yitringa means to say is, not that 
afar means the east, but simply that it here supplies its place. If any one, 
in numbering the points of the compass, should, instead of a complete enu¬ 
meration, say the north, south, east, and so on, his obvious meaning could 
not well be rendered doubtful by denying that a 7 id so on ever means the 
west. It is not the words themselves, but the place which they occupy, 
and their relation to the rest of the sentence, that suggests rather than 
expresses the idea. So here the north, the west, the land of Sinim, and 
afar, may denote the four points of the compass, although not so explicitly 
as in the case supposed, because in that before us we have not merely one 
doubtful point, but two, if not three; and also because the one most dubious 
(from afar) is not at the end like and so on, but at the beginning. Still it 
seems most natural, when four distinct local designations are given, one of 
which is certainly, another almost certainly, and a third most probably 
indicative of particular quarters or directions, to conclude that the fourth is 
so used likewise, however vague it may be in itself, and however situated in 
the sentence.^ The presumption thus created is confirmed by the fact, that 
the'hypothesis of only three divisions admits that the whole earth was meant 
to be mcladed; and it thus becomes a question, which is most agi’eeable to 
general usage, and to that of Scripture in particular, a threefold or a fourfold 
distribution of the earth in such connexions ? If the latter, then analogy is 
strongly in favour of the common supposition that the first clause is not 
eo-extensive with the other, but contains the first of four particulars enume¬ 
rated. ^Over and above this argument, derived fi-om the usual distinction of 
lour points or quarters, there is another furnished by the usage of the pronoun 
these, when repeated so as to express a distributive idea. In all such eases, 
Uese and these^ means some and others; nor is there probably a single 
instance m which the first these comprehends the whole, while the othm's 
mtie it into parts. This would be just as foreign from the Hebrew idiom 
rr u ‘‘ Some live in Europe, some in France, some in 

0 ^, am, ^ hen we mean that some live in Holland, some in France, and 
an in hurope. The proposed construction would be altogether natural, if 
n>\ were omittedJn the first clause; but its presence cannot be accounted 
tor, It that clause is inclusive of the other. That the distributive use of the 
aemonstrative is not confined to two such pronouns only, maybe seen from 
chap, xliv.^5, where the singular HI ig twice repeated, just as the plural is 
fiere, and in a eonneetion which admits of no doubt as to the distributive 
import of all three.-~From all this, it seems to follow that the verse most 
probably contains the customary distribution of the earth or heavens into^ 
g^eat quarters, and that one of these is designated by the phrase from 
q fu. ich one is so described, can only be determined by determining 
the true sense of the other three. The missionary in China is therefore 
Iml 1 / setting aside all arguments against his omi opinion'; 

ed on tne opposition that/ro»i afar must mean the south or the east, 
me expression is so vague, that it must be determined by the^ others, and 
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cannot therefore be employed to determine them, without reasoning in a 
VICIOUS Circle. This serves to shew that the question, after all, is of no great 
exegetical importance, since in either case the same conclusion may be 
reac e . is^ always best, how^’ever, to adhere to the more obvious and 
usua construction of a passage, in the absence of decisive reasons for depart- 
4 Assuming, then, that four points are mentioned, and that the 
nrst {/rom afar) can only be determined by determining the others, let us 
pow attempt to do so. One of these {the north) is undisputed; for although 
mteipreters may difer as to its precise bounds and extent, its relative posi¬ 
tion IS miqiiestionably fixed by the usage of the Hebrew word. Another 
term, which most interpreters, and among the rest the missionary in China, 
equally settled and beyond dispute, is more ambiguous 
man they imagine, and has recently received a very different explanation. 

his IS wmich strictly means the sea^ but is often used for trcsf, because 
on that side Palestine is naturally bounded by the Mediterranean. Hitzig, 

^ owe\ei,^ very confidently says that here, and in Ps. ciii. 7, where it is put 
in opposition to the north, DJ means the south sea, and as a term of geo- 
gi'aphy, the sonth,^ This is not mentioned as having any probability, of which 
ri is entirely destitute, because the geographical import of the term is not to 
he decided by the parallelism or the context in any given case, but by the 
predominant usage, which determines it to mean the west, and so it is 
explained both by the oldest and the latest writers. Having tvro points 
thus determined, we are sure that the two which remain must be the east 
and south j and as we have already seen that from tfar, from its vagueness, 
must receive but cannot give light, we have now to ascertain, if possible, in 
which ot these directions lay the land of Sbrhn. The discrepancy of the 
versions as to these concluding avoids is remarkable, and she’ws the doubt in 
which the subject was involved at a very early period. The missionary in 
China makes an observation on this difierenee w'hich is less just than inge¬ 
nious, viz. that no one of the authors of these versions seems to have regarded 
Ms own country as the Land of Sinim; “for it can scarcely be supposed,*’ 
says he, “that the authors of a version living in the very country referred 
to, should so utterly fail of perceiving it, as to give the preference to other 
lands.” It is not easy to perceive, however, why the same causes that 
have made the prophecy obscure to others, should not make it equally 
obscure to the people of the country meant, especially if the name used 
was intended to be enigmatical, as some interpreters suppose. Indeed, by 
parity of reasoning, it would seem to follow that if the author of the Sep- 
tuagint Version had supposed it to he Egypt, this would have decided the 
question. But although this observation does not seem entitled to any in¬ 
fluence upon the exegesis, the difference between the ancient versions, as well 
as the commentators of all ages, is still very remarkable. Without attempt¬ 
ing to enumerate all the explanations, it will not be amiss to give some 
samples of the different classes. Some would seem to be mere conjectural 
inferences from the context. Thus the Targum and Yiilgate make it mean 
the land of the south, or southern land, assuming, no doubt, that/>o??j afar 
must mean the east, and that the south alone remained to be supplied. 
Proceeding on the contrary hypothesis, that from afar mnst mean the south, 
the Septuagint puts the Land of Sinim in the east, but gives it the specific 
sense of Persia, which appears to be entirely arbitrary. The same thing 
may be said of Matthew Henry’s notion, that the Land of Sinim was a 
Babylonian province. As a specimen of fanciful interpretation, may be 
given Adam Clarke’s suggestion, that as TP means a bush, may 
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DVftt! bt'slics, wooiIr. or a wooJy coiuitry, and lio here used io denote the 
m-imi occupied by the deseendaiits of the ton tnbes, perhaps m \\est 

Airiea Xortli America! Dismissing liicsc gratiiitoiis conjectures, we 
mav iKov eoiifmc ourselves to those iiifca*i)retalioiis wliicli have some loiin- 
clatioii or anpoaniiice of it ehiier in nlnlology or historv. Among _ these 
mav be iiieiitioneiL lirst, the sappositioii the land of bimm is the 
coiiiitiT of the Bhites spoken of in G-eii. x. 1'/, and 1 Cliroii. i. lo. Dut 
whv shonkl a Cr.namuubli tribe of no impuriaiice, and which nowlime 
reappears in iiisioi'v, be here made to represent the four tparters ot^ the 
*doie ? This fpiestion becomes still more cliffieiilt to answer when it is 
added that the Bi/ditS iiiiist have been imiiitdiaiely adjacent to the land oi 
Israel, and on the north side which is soparaldy ineiitioned. ^ Grotms 
imleei trarisibrs them to the south side, but by slicor mistake, and for the 
iwixistmiiAminiecling them with the wilderness of Sin and Mount Smai, 
which 'are vdioliv distinct from it. Jerome and Jarchi also midciMancl the 
Land of Siiiim to be the vdidernoss of Sin or the pemiisiik^ of Smai, but 
without identifying therewith the country of tiie Oanaaiiitish Smites,^ as 
Grotiiis does. "To their opinion the decisive objection is not the one AvhiCii 
the iiiissioimiw ill CMna difference of name _ and from the 

plural form hinim. That ‘‘ there Avere not two deserts of Sin,” proves no 
more than in this ease than the assertion that there were not two Sermons 
proves\iuainst the application of the plural Ilermonim to that mountain m 
ID. xlii. 7. If a mountain might be so called, w-hy not a desert ? And it 
Hermomm means Sermonites, why may not Smim mean Siiiites. This 
(iiiestion is especiallv appropriate, because the author gives no explanation 
of tile plural form, upon Lis oaati hypothesis. But although the objection 
is invalid, the other which the author urges is conclusive, that Smai and 
tiie wh.leriiess of Bin were too near and too limited to be employed in this 
cotniection. Aiiothor explanation founded on analogy of names is that of 
Aten Eara, Ivimclii, Eoclnirt, Yitringa, J. D. Miehaelis, and Ewald^, that 
the hikd o/Sihim is tlic land of Egypt, so called from Sijene, as Miehaelis 
siipprsts/or firm tin, Ac. Peliisiiim, mentioned under that name by 
Ezekiel (xxx. 15, lb) as maintained by Bochart, Titringa, picl EwakL 
Here agaui it seems unfair to argue, with the missionary in China from the 
plural form of the SebreAv name ; for if, as lie observes, it is merely fanci¬ 
ful to refer it to the old geographical distinction of Upper and Lowmr 
EgA^pt, is it not more than fanciful to refer it to China where there is no such 
distinctioii to account for it at all! If it be said, that binlM means the 
Chinese, it may just as easily be said that it means the Egyptians. There 
is 110 force therefore in the argument from this peculiarity^in fomi, any 
more than in the argument wEich the missionary in China himself admits 
to be here inapplicable, that Egypt Avas not siifiicieiitly important to be 
made the representative of one great quarter. As little weight attaches to 
his argument that this interpretation of the name Avoiild make the distribii- 
^ tion too unequal; for as he adjusts the limits of the north and even of the 
land of Sinim at discretion, there is no sufficient reason wdiy the same thing 
might not be clone Avitli Sinim if it did mean Egypt. The ^really decisive 
gimind, assumed by the same writer, is that Egypt, notwithstanding its 
extent and historical importance, -was too near at hand to suit the context, 
which requires a remote land to be here meant, whether afar be taken 
as a general description or as a distinct specification. Another strong 
objection is that no cause can be shewn, from analogy or otherAAdse,.. for, the 
designation of this well-known, country, in this one place only, by a name 
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denved from one of its cities, and that not of the first rank. The only 
remaining explanation, which will be referred to, is that the land of Sinirn is 
China, as maintained by Manasseh Ben Israel, Montaiiiis, Galmet, Cesoniiis, 
Winer, Maurer, Hitzig, Henderson, Umbreit, Hendewerk, Knohel, and 
Beck. An objection to this interpretation is suggested to some minds by 
its resemblance to an etymological conceit founded merely on an assoiianee 
of names. It was probably this prejudice which caused it to be spoken of 
with such contempt by Grotius, Clericus, and Yitringa. But in modern 
times, the current has completely changed, and this despised notion has 
been warmly espoused not only by the most distinguished writers on Isaiah 
(Eoscmniiller and Ewald being almost the only exceptions in the German 
School), blit by the most eminent comparative philologists, such as Bangles, 
Lassen, and others, who have investigated the question as one.of historical 
and literary interest. The only plausible objections which are still urged 
against it may be reduced to two. The first is that China was unknown to 
‘the Jews at the date of the propliec^u To this it may be answered, 
that no one who believes in the inspiration of the prophets, can refuse to 
admit the possibility of such a prediction, even if the fact were so ; and 
secondly, that in all probability China ivas known to the Jews at a veiy 
early period, The rashness of asserting a negative in such cases has been 
clearly proved by the modern discovery of porcelain vessels with Chinese 
inscriptions in the monuments of Thebes. But it is still objected, that the 
name Sinirn is not that used by the Chinese themselves, nor by other 
nations until long after the date of this prophecy, it having been derived 
from a family which did not ascend the tlmone until about 246 years before 
the birth of Christ. It is remarkable how readily this date in Chinese 
history is taken for granted as undoubtedly correct by those who wish to 
use it for an argument, although it rests upon a dark and dubious tradition 
of a distant unknown country ; although the very text before iis^makes^ it 
doubtful; although the universal prevalence of the name Sin, Chin or Jin, 
throughout western and southern Asia from time immemorial presupposes 
an antiqi|ity still more remote; and although Chinese historians ihemselTes 
record that the family from which the name derives its origin, for ages 
before it ruled the emphe ruled a province or kingdom on the western 
frontier, whence the name might easily have been extended to the western 
nations. There are in fact few^ cases of a name being more extensively or 
longer prevalent than that of China, the veiy form which it exhibits in the 
Sanscrit, the mother language of southern Asia. That the Chinese them¬ 
selves have never used it, although acquainted with it, is nothing to the 
purpose. A Hebrew writer would of course use the name familiar in the, 
west of Asia. This universal name is aEowed to be essentially identical 
with TP by the highest philological authorities. There is therefore no 
conclusive force in either of the arguments advanced against this explana¬ 
tion of the name. As positive reasons on the other side, besides the main 
one drawn from the coincidence of name, may be mentioned the agreement 
of so many different and independent wwiters, and the appropriateness 
of the explanation to the context. Under the first head niay be cla&seu 
precisely those philologists whose peculiar studies best entitle them to 
speak with authority^ on such a point, and those German commentatois 
on Isaiah, who are most accustomed to differ among themselves and with 
the older writers, especially where anything is ^ likely.to be added by a 
proposed interpretation to the strength of revelation or rather to the clear¬ 
ness of its evidences. Prejudice and interest would certainly have led uhis 
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class of writers to oppose rather than favour a hypothesis which tends to 
identify the subject of this prophecy with China, the great object of mis¬ 
sionary effort at the present day.—The otlier conlirmation is afforded by the 
suitableness of the sense thus evolved to tlio connection. If the land of 
Sinini meant the wilderness of Sin or even Egypt, it would be difffcult, if 
not impossible, to give a satisfactory sohition of its singular position here as 
one of the great (quarters or divisions of the world. But if it mean China, 
that extreme limit of the eastern world, that hive of nations, supposed to 
comprehend a third part of the human race, the enigma explains itself. 
Even to us there w^ould be nothing unintelligible or absurd, however strange 
or novel, in the combination, north, west, south, and China. On the 
wdiole, then, a hypothesis which solves all difficulties, satisfies the claims 
of philology and history, unites the suffrages of the most independent 
schools'and parties, fully meets the requisitions of the text and context, 
and opens a glorious field of expectation and of effort to the church, ma}’' 
be safely regarded as the true one. For an interesting viev/ of the extent 
to which the promise has already been fulfilled, and of the encouragements 
to hope and pray for its entire consummation, the reader is referred to the 
little book of which w^e have so frequently made mention, although our 
citations have been necessarily confined to the first or expository chapter, 
the remaining four being occupied with the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

13. Shout, 0 heavens, and rejoice, 0 earth, let the mountains hurst into 

a shout; because Jehovah has comforted his peoj)le, and on his sufferers he 
will have mercy. This is a very common method with Isaiah of foretelling 
any joyful change by summoning all nature to exult in it as already realised. 
See especially chap. xliv. 23, where instead of the future we have 
the imperative in imitation of which the Keri here reads and 

Lowth simply on the authority of two or three manuscripts and the 
ancient versions. There is of course no sufficient reason for departing 
from the ancient reading still preserved in the text.—Jehovah’s consolation 
of his people, as Geseniiis observes, is administered by deed as well as by 
word, (Compare chaps, li. 3, 12, lii. 9, Ixvi. 18, Luke ii. 25, 38.) The 
consolation here meant is the joyous assemblage of his people from all parts 
of the earth, predicted in the foregoing verse. The modern writers render 
both the preterite and future in the last clause by the present (comforts, has 
mercy); which is not only arbitrary hut mjurious to the force of the expres¬ 
sion, which describes the consolation as both past and future, that is to say, 
as already begun and still to he continued; unless the change of tense be 
designed to intimate, that what is vividly described in the preceding words 
as past, is really still future.—which is commonly translated in the 
English Bible ^oor, is here rendered more correctly afflicted. The expres¬ 
sion his afflicted, intimates at once their previous condition and their inti¬ 
mate relation to the Lord as their protector. 

14. And (yet) Zion said, Jehovah hath forsahen me, and the Lord hath 
forgotten me. So far was this glorious change from having been procured 
by confidence in God, that Zion thought herself forsaken and forgotten. 
Those wdio restrict these prophecies to the Babylonish exile, are compelled 
to undei'stand this either of the captive inhabitants of Zion, as distinguished 
from the other exiles, or of Jerusalem itself, complaining of its desolation. 
But the former distinction is as arbitrary here as in chap. xl. 9, and the 
long argumentative expostulation which ensues v/oulcl be absurd if addressed 
to the bare walls of an empty town. The only satisfactory conclusion is, 
that Zion or Jerusalem is mentioned as the capital of Israel, the centre of the 
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scuts, and of which it is the centre which it repre- 

not uugTammatical, is less aimrn™-; i «ays, although 

church as still complaining • fLrTas f ^presents the 

unbelief, before the eTenttor before the 

guaranteed. It is worthy of remark tldt H ^ 

the first verb present givebhe otwll th ^uslators who make 

'“^15''pF7/“ °^“?«essity, but not withouh^"' 
to hare mercy) onfh{°2f 

O-’ndlioilhiotforqet'thee The onnato, ' » ®'’®u) <tee w/JZ forget, 

expressed by 4e strt<lod’s affection for his pe^Ie is 
stincts. W huU in¬ 

is indirectly mentioned as imno^sihlp ?,? „ ’ ^ f ^ ®^pi'®ssion. What 
the other. He first declZ S V. ® ^ iu 

■woman can forget her child he thou f° more forget them than a 
still more mindful of them than a motheT^ fh2f that he is 

Bing implies, without expro shZa ToSn iai sense S?, 

7£7L7e Si'iira r""‘ f? 

lliG nf ’ fact in contrast with his own unwavering ^constancT 

he plural m the last clause, like the singular in the fii-st, "denotes the 
whole class. He does not say that all mothers thus forget their children 
h <l!o generally do so, but that such oblivion is not unknown 

to the experience of moUiers as a class, or of woman as an ideal individual 
The pimitive simpicity with which the Hebrew idiom employs the simple 
copulative and, wnere we feel the strongest adversative exp^sion to ^be 
necessary, really adds to the force of the expression, when it is once under¬ 
stood and_familmr. The and m&j be retained, and yet the antithesis 
expressed in Enghsh by supplying yet: and (yet) I wiU not forget thee. 

16. BeMd, on(mp palms I have g^-aven thee ; thy walls {are) hehre 
me conUnually Paulus understands the first clause as meakig, fmn 
{thy) hands 1 have graven {%. e. branded, marked) thee, as belonging to me ■ 
Gresenras seenis to object to this constnietion of the suffix with the verb’ 
although precisely similar to that of h) 3n:?i in chap. xliv. 5, as explained 
by liimseli. His ptlier objection is a better one, viz. that sucli an explana¬ 
tion of tne first danse makes the second almost mameaning. Hoderlein 
explains it to nlean, viith {my) hands I have sketched (or dravm) thee, in allu¬ 
sion to a builder’s draught or plan before he enter on the work of constrao- 
tion. (Compare Exod. xxv. 40, 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, 19.) But this use of 
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tlie preposition lias no aiitliority in usage, and tlie palms of the hands would 

not be nientioiiecl as the instruments in such a process. Yitringa avoids both 
these objections by supposing the plan or picture to be drawn upon Jehovah’s 
hands, because there v'oiild be something incongruous in representing him 
as using paper or a table. The Dutch taste of this excellent interpreter lets 
him go the length of adding that the divine hands are to be conceived of as 
largo, and allowing ample room for such a delineation as tbe one supposed. 
The true sense of the Prophet’s figure seems to be the one expressed by 
Geseiiiiis and other modern writers, who suppose him to allude, not to a 
picture or a plan of Zion, but her name imprinted on his hands for a meino- 
iial, as the aneient slave and soldier wore his master’s name, but for a clifier- 
ent purpose. (See above, on chap. xliv. 5.) The use of the w^ord 
2m|3lies a double inscription and in an unusual position, chosen with a view to 
its being constantly in sight. The idea of a picture was suggested by the 
other clause, considered as a parallel expression of the same thing as the first. 
Thy walls, i. e. the image of thy wmlis upon hands. But this is not 
necessarily or certainly the true relation of the clauses, which may he con¬ 
sidered, not as parts of the same image, but as two distinct images of one 
and the same thing. The essential idea, I will not forget thee, may be first 
expressed by saying, I will write thy name upon my hands, and then by 
saying, I will keep tliy walls constantly before me, i. e. in my sight and 
memory. (See Psa. xvi. 8, Isa. xxxviii, 13, and p. 8B.)—The mention 
of the wH is no proof that Zion is mentioned merely as a city, since the 
image of a city is the proximate object here presented, even if the object 
which symbolizes be the church or chosen people. 

t 17. TIij sons hasten (to thee); tluj destroyers and thy wasters shall go out 
from thee. This is the proof that God had not forsaken her. Rosenmtiller 
follows the older writers in translating the first verb as a future, which is 
wholly arbitrary. Geseiiius and others render both the first and last verb 
in the present tense. The true construction, as in many other eases, seems 
to be that which represent the process as begun but not complete. Already 
had her sons begun to hasten to her, and ore long her enemies should be 
en&eiy departed. The Septiiagint, Targum, and Yiilgate, seem to read, 
instead of thy sons thy hiiklers which differs from it only in a 

single vowel, and agrees well with the parallel expression, destroyers, lite¬ 
rally. doten. Lowth amends the text accordingly but Yitringa, . 

Geseniiis, and the later writers, adhere to the Masoretic pointing, on aceount 
of its agreement with the thoughts and words of vers. 20-22.-—By wasters 
and destroyers Yitringa understands internal enemies ; Gesenius, foreign 
oppressors; Knobel, the strangers who had taken possession of Jerusalem 
and the rest of the country, which, as he acknowledges, it here represents. 
The natural interpretation of the "words is that which understands them as 
containing simply an emphatic contrast between friends and foes, the latter 
taking their departure, and the former coming into possession. 

18. lift tJime eyes round ahiif and see, all of them are gathered to- 
yetlier, they are come to thee. [As) I Itve, saitJi Jehovah, (Z" swear) that all 
of them as an orname^it thou slialt yut on, and hird (or gtri) them like the 
hnde. The sons, described in ver. 17 as rapidly approaching, are now in 
sight, and their mother is invited to survey them, by lifting up her eyes 
round about, i. e. in all directions, with allusion to theii* coming from the 
four points of the compass, as predicted in ver. 12. The eornmon version 
•of D|3, all these, seems to introduce a new subject. The strict translation, 
dl of them, refers to what precedes, and means all the sons who are de- 
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lent to over and above this or moreover. Or it may have its true sense 
as a particle of time, and intimate that these words shall be uttered more 
than once, again and again, or still, i. e. continually, as the necessity 
becomes more urgent. The relative position of the verb and its subject is 
retained in the translation, as it causes no obscurity, and exhibits more 
exactly the characteristic form of the original. Jarchi explains the sons of 
thy childlessness to mean the sons of whom thou wast bereaved, referring to 
the exiled Jews. The later writers more correctly make it mean the so 7 is 
of thee a childless one, or, thy sons, 0 childless one. The apparent contra¬ 
diction is intentional, as appears from what follows. She who was deemed 
by.others, and who deemed herself, a (fhildless mother, hears the voices 
of her children complaining that they have not a sufficient space to dwell 
in.— In thy ears means in thy hearing, although not addressed to thee. 
(Compare 2 Sam. xviii. 12.) Even in chap, v, 9, the idea seems to be 
not merely that of hearing, but of overhearing. That the same thing is 
intended in the case before us, may be gathered from the masculine 
'which shews that they shall say does not mean they shall say to thee, biit 
they shall say to one another. Eosenmiiller explains 1^' as an adjective; 
but usage and authority determine it to be a verb, the contracted form of 
yT$, here used in precisely the same sense as the future of the same verb or 
a cognate root in the preceding verse. The idea of excess {nimis, too) is 
not expressed as in that case, but implied, the strict translation being simply 
this, the place is narrow for me. —All interpreters agree that means 

7nake room for me, as rendered in the Septuagint fMi roVov) and the 

Yulgate {facmihispattuyn); but they differ in explaining how this sense 
may he extracted from the Hebrew wmrds. Gesenius, as in many other 
cases, resorts to the easy supposition of a word inaccurately used to express 
directly opposite ideas, and explains the verb, both here and in Gen. xix. 9, 
as meaning to recede or move away from any one. But even if the general 
usage which he ffileges to exist with respect to verbs of motion were more 
certain than it is, a serious difficulty in the way of its assumption here 
would be presented by the fact, that in every other case excepting these 
two (which may be regarded as identical) the verb means to come near or 
approach. Eosenmiiller adheres to the only sense authorised by usage, and 
explains the phrase to mean, Come near to me, that there may be more 
room. ^ Maurer defends this explanation of the word (both here and in 
Gen. xix. 9j against the objections of Gesenius, but without replying to the 
main one, namely, that the sense thus given to the words is inappropriate, 
because the person speaking demands room not for others, hut for himself^ 
which he could not possibly secure by calling on his neighbour to come 
close .to him. The whole difficulty seems to have arisen from assuming' 
that . means tomie, and denotes the direction of the motion, in opposition 
to the fact that ? is never so used after but always indicates the pur¬ 
pose or design, not only when prefixed to the infinitive (as in Lev. xxi. 21 
2 Kings iv. 2/), but also when prefixed to the only noun with which 

it IS connected after this verb, and with which it signifies not to the battle, 
but for battle, or to fight, being equivalent to an infinitive construction! 

^tere the 7 is thus used (Judges xx. 23, 2 Sam. 

X. 13, 1 Chron. xix. 14, Jer. xlvi. 3), are not even exceptions to the rule, 
but strong corroborations of ^e statement that this particle, when added 
to the verb, <^notes the object for. which, not the place to which, one 
approaches. This induction fully justifies the explanation of the phrase 
beiore us given by Jarchi, approach to one side for me or on my account” 
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Precise direction of the motion undeter- 

mined, to express whieh the dominant usage of the language would reqSe 

the preposition The ^iptic-a Inaf L ^ 

hahip Kp/^anoA • sense just given to v (for 77ie) is the more pro- 

wi ^^'st clause of Ms 

of the next.-J. D. Miehaelis and Ewald take 

d!vpjihn sense of sitting, rather than its secondary one of 

interpreters. The formerh-ersion 
contemhua more pphie, by presenting the image of children 

mnfliPT' 1 calling on each other, in the presence of their 

conception, the hypothesis that it was here 
IS precluded by the use of ^ the participle in the verse preced- 
oi inhabitant is rendered necessary, by its close con- 
neetion with the nouns land, icastes, and ruins. 

sag in thine heart, Le. to thyself, in strict agreement 
verse, as a dialogue not between the mother and her 
ciiiidreii, but between the children in their mother’s hearing. This is con¬ 
sequently not an answer to what goes before, but an observation uttered, 
as It were, aside by an eye and ear witness of the struggle and the clamour 
tor more room. With them the question is, where they shall dwell; with 
her it IS, whence they came,—TF/io hath produced these for me f Interpreters 
have vexed themselves with the inquiry whether here means to hear or 
to beget, or in other words, whether she is asking for the father or the mother 
ot the children whom she sees around her. Yitringa, Lowth, G-esenius, 
^wald, and Umhreit, who prefer the former sense, suppose an allusion to 
dehovah to his people, and to the repudiation spoken 
oi below in ebap. 1. 1. But such allusion seems, in this connection, far- 
letched and unnatural. Bosenmiiller, Hitzig, and Knobel, choose the other 
sense, which is really the strict and common one, and here recommended by 
the fact, that the combination ^ is often applied elsewhere to the mother, 
but never to the father. This might be esteemed conclusive, but for two 
material points of difference between the cases cited and the one before us. 
The first is, that in these cases ^ is followed by the name of the father, 
whereas here the speaker is supposed to be a woman. The other is, that in 
all those cases the verb itself is feminine, whereas here it is masculine. But 
these diversities, although they leave some room for doubt and difference of 
opinion, do not necessarily preclude the explanation of the phrase as refer¬ 
ring to the mother. The masculine form of the verb in this case is easily 
accounted for; because its nominative is not, as in all the other cases, a 
female name or other feminine noun, but the interrogative pronoun, which is 
invariable, and naturally followed by the verb in its original or simplest form, 
not because that foim includes both genders, but because both verb and pro¬ 
noun are used vaguely, without any distinct reference to sex at all. So, too, 

the use of '^^J^hy a female speaker, although a violation of analogy, is one 
very easily explained, because intentional and even necessary in the extraor- 
dmary ease supposed. As in other cases the mother is said to bear a child 
to the father, so in this ease one mother may, without absurdity, be said to 
bear a child ifo another,* because in either case the essential idea is that of 
one person being provided with a child by another, whether it be a husband 
by his wife, or a childless woman by a woman who has children.—The 
truth is, however, that the force and beauty of the passage are exceedingly 
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impaired by eutting its bold figures to the quick, and insisting on a rigorous 
conformity to artificial rules, instead of resting in the general conception, 
so clearly and affectingly presented, of a childless mother finding herself 
suddenly surrounded by the clamour of a multitude of children, and asking 
in amazement whence they came and who they are. The distinction be¬ 
tween father and mother is one which would never occur to the speaker in 
such a case, and may therefore be safely overlooked by the interpreter.— 
The cause of her astonishment is then assigned. And I was hereaved and 
barren. These almost incompatible expressions for a childless one are joined 
for the purpose of expressing that idea in the strongest manner, and vvith 
more regard to the idea itself than to the rules of rhetorical propriety.— An 
exile and a banished one. The last word strictly means removed^ i. e. from 
home and from society.— And these who brought up? literally made great, 
as in chap. i. 2. The general sense put upon ‘’P is confirmed by the 
analogy of this phrase, which has no specific reference to cither parent, and 
is masculine in form simply because there was no reason why it should be 
feminine.— Behold I was left alone (or by myself); these, where loere they f 
The pronoun at the end is emphatic: wkere were they? Slie asks how it is 
that she was so long desolate and childless, when she sees so many eliiidrcn 
round her now, Eosenmiiiler changes the whole figure by supposing that 
long absent children are described as returning to their mother with a numer¬ 
ous offspring. It is essential to the writer’s purpose that the children should 
be all regarded as the speaker’s own; for this alone could afford any adequate 
ground for the astonishment expressed. Some of the modern writers find it 
very hard to reconcile the language of this verse with their hypothesis that 
the Zion of this passage is the forsaken city of Jerusalem as such considered. 
The inconveniences of such a supposition may be gathered from the fiict that 
Knohel represents the Prophet as departing from his own chosen image in 
the words cm exile and a banished one, which are of course inapplicable to 
the town itself, and then returning to it in the worcls 1 was left alone, which 
readily admit of such an application. If such abrupt transitions may bo 
assumed at pleasure, how can anything be proved to bo the sense intended 
by the author ? The very fact that they are necessary on a given supposition, 
is a strong proof that it is a false one, and ought to be exchanged for one 
which is equally consistent with all the parts of the description. Such is 
the hypothesis assumed as the basis of our exposition, viz. that the Zion of 
this context is the ancient Church or chosen people, represented both in 
fiction and in fact by the Sanctuary and the Holy City, as its local centre 
and ^appointed Symbol. Of this‘ideal subject, desoiation, childlessness, 
captivity, exile, and tjie other varying conditions here described, may all be 
predicated with the same propriety. If this, however, be the true exegctical 
hypothesis, and no other seems to answer all the requisitions of the case, 
then the Babylonish exile, and the state of the church at that period of her 
history, lias^ no claim to be recognised as anything more than a particular 
exemplification of the general prornise, that the church, after passing through 
extreme ^depression and attenuation, should bo raised up and replenished 
like a childless mother who suddenly finds herself surrounded by a iarue and 
joyous family of children, ^ 

22. Urns smth the lord Jehovah, Behold I will lift up to the nations my 
mnd, and 1 will set up to the peoples my standard (or signal): and they will 
bring thy sons in the bosom (or arms) and thy daughters on the shoulders shall 
he ewied. The idea expressed by the figures of the first clause is that of 
summoning the nations to perform their part in this great w^ork. The 
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figures tliemselves are tbe same as in chap, xiii, 2, viz. the shaking dr 
waTing of the hand and the erection of a banner, pole, or other signal, with 
distinct reference perhaps to persons at a distance and at hand. The 
figurative^ promise would be verified by any divine influence securing the 
co^-operation of the heathen in accomplishing Jehovah’s purpose, whatever 
might be the external circumstances either of the call or their compliance 
with it. The efiect of that compliance is described in the last clause, as the 
bringing home of Zion’s sons and daughters, with all the tender care which 
is wont to be lavished upon infants by their parents or their nurses- The 
same image is again presented in chap lx. 4, Ixvi. 12. Peculiar to this case 
is the use of the word which seems most probably to signify either the 
bosom or the arm, when spoken of in reference to carrying, and especially 
the carrying of children. Strictly perhaps the word expresses an idea inter¬ 
mediate between arm and bosom, or including both, viz. the space enclosed 
by them in the act of grasping or embracing. This likewise seems to be the 
sense of the cognate which oc( 3 urs in Ps. cxxix. 7. The only other 
instance of the form j^‘n is Neh. v. 13, where it is rendered lap, and evi¬ 
dently signifies some part of the dress, perhaps the wide sleeve of an oriental 
garment, which would connect it with the meaning arm, but more probably 
the bosom of the same. According to Eosenmiiller it denotes any curvature 
or fold of the body or the dress, like the Latin sioms. That the sense of 
bosom is at least included here, may be ijiferred from the analogy of Num. 
xi. 12, and lltith iv. 16, 'where the same act is described by the use of the un¬ 
ambiguous term P'^D. Gesenius’s translation, arm , is therefore too restricted. 
It is somewhat curious that Hitzig, while he renders this wurcl hosoin, uses 
arm as an equivalent to which is an arbitrary explanation of the common 
•word for shoulder, and one so often mentioned in connection with the act of 
bearing burdens. (See above, chap. xxx. 6, xlvi. 7; Ezek. xii. 6; Num. vii. 9.) 
Aomi, however, is a favourite word with Hitzig, who substitutes it frequently 
for hand, without the least necessity or reason. Those w^ho restrict the 
promise to the exiled Jew^s in Babylon are under the necessity of making 
this a restoration, which is not only perfectly gratuitous but inconsistent with 
the verse preceding, where these same children are described as appearing 
for the first time, and thereby exciting the surprise of the forsaken mother. 

28. And kings shall he thy oiiirswg fathers, and their queens thy nursing 
mothers; face to the grouoid shall they how to thee, and the dust of thy feet 
shcdl they lick: and tliooc shall know that I am Jehovah, whose tcaiiers (or 
hopers, i. e. those who trust in him) shall not he ashamed (or disappointed). 
The same promise is repealed in substance with a change of form. Instead 
of the nations, we have now their kings and queens; and instead of Zion’s 
sons and daughters, Zion herself. This last variation, while it either per¬ 
plexes or amioj's the rhetorical precision, aids the rational interpreter by 
shewing that the figures of the preceding verse, however natural and just, 
are not to be rigidly explained. In other w’ords, it shews that between the 
Zion of this passage and her children there is no essential difference, and 
that what is promised to the one is promised to the other. This identity is 
clear from the apparent solecism of representing the bereaved and childless 
mother as herself an infant in the arms and at the breast, because really as 
much in need of sustenance and care as those before called her sons and 
daughters, or rather because she is but another figure for the same thing* 
This confusion of imagery all tends to confirm the supposition that the Zion 
of thes^ prophecies is not a city, which could scarcely be thus confounded 
with its citizens, but a society or corporation betiveen which as an ideal 
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person and its individual members, or any given portion of them, there 
sucli well defined and palpable distinction,—to ^wbicb the Bngiisli 
Yersion and some others give the sense of nourishers, is now explained to 
mean a carrier or bearer, which last name is applied by the English in 
Hindostan to the male nurses of their children. Some regard it as equivalent 
to rraidayoyog ((jal. iii. 24), and as referring.to a later period of childhood 
than which is properly a sucMer or wet-nurse. But as there is 

nothing in the text to suggest the idea of succession in time, they may be 
regarded as poetical equivalents. Hitzig’s notion, that^ the^ kings and 
queens are merely represented as the servile attendants of Zion, is forbidden 
by the specific offices ascribed to them. As little can it be supposed with 
Knobel, that she is here to be conceived of as a queen upon her throne, 
who could scarcely be supposed to need the tender attentions of a bearer 
and a wet-nurse. The image is still that of a tender infant, with an almost 
imperceptible substitution of the mother for her children.—is a 
kind of compound adverb like our English phrases sicord-m-liand, arm-in¬ 
arm, but still more concise. The addition of these words determines the 
meaning of the preceding verb as denoting actual prostration, which is also 
clear from the next clause, where the licking of the dust cannot be naturally 
understood as a strong expression for the kissing of the feet or of the earth 
in token of homage, but is rather like the biting of the dust in Homer, a 
poetical description of complete and compulsory prostration, not merely 
that of subjects to their sovereign, but of vanquished enemies before their 
conquerors. (Compare Micah vii. 17, Ps. Ixxii. 9.) In the last clause 
is not a conjunction, meaning that or for, but as usual a relative, to be 
connected with '’jp in construction, who my hopers, i.e, whose hopers, those 
who hope in me. 

24. Shall the prey h taken from the mighty, and shall the captivity of 
the righteous he delivered f This^ verse suggests a difficulty in the way of 
the fulfilment of the promise. and are combined likewise else¬ 

where to describe whatever can be taken in w^ar, including prisoners and 
booty. (Num. xxxi. 11, 12, 27, 82.) though properly an abstract, 

is continually used as a collective term for captives. Its combination here 
with has perplexed interpreters. Houbigant, Lowth, Ewald, and 
Knobel read as in the next verse, which is a mere subterfuge. 

Eosenmuller follows Albert Scbultens in giving to tbe sense of rigid, 
stern, severe; which is not in the least justified by Hebrew usage. Beck 
follows J. B. Michaelis in explaining it to mean victorioits according to the 
sense of victory now commonly put upon P^^, notwithstanding the objection 
of Gesenins that there is no authority in usage for the application of this 
term to the successes of the wicked, without regard to its original import, 
Symmachus, Jarehi, Aben Ezra, and Hitzig, understand the phrase to 
mean the righteous captives, i.e. the exiled Jews. Gesenius, Maurer, and 
Umbreit, the prey or plunder of the righteous, i. e. taken from the righteous. 
But this explanation of is harsh, and the parallelism, as well as the 
analogy of ver. 25, requires that should be referred to the subject, 
not the object of the action. The English Yersion makes it agree directly 
with in the sense of lawful captives, i. e. one who has been lawfully 
enslaved, or one who deserves to be a captive. The simplest and most 
obvious construction of the -words is that which makes them mean the 
captives of a righteous conqueror. The argument may then he stated 
thus : Shall the captives even of a righteous conqueror be freed in such a 
case ? How much more the captives of an unjust oppressor 1 
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^o. Forthus saiih Jehovah, also (or even) the captivity {ov captives) of 
the mvghty shall hetah^, and the prey of the terrible shall be delivered, and 
with thy stnvers will I strive, and thy sons will I save. Ttere is no need 
01 giving to tlie 3 at the beginning the factitious sense of yes, no, nay, 
moie, jenly or the like. _ Its proper meaning may be retained by supply¬ 
ing m thought an affirmative answer to the foregoing question. Shall the 
captives of the righteous be delivered? Yes, and more; for thus saith 
dehovah, not only this but also the captives of the tyrant or oppressor. 
1 here is a very material ffifference between supplying what is not expressed 
fhe meaning of w'hat is. The latter expedient is never 
admissible ; the former is often necessary. The logical connection between 
this verse and the one before it has been already stated. Its general sense 
IS clear, as a solemn declaration that the power of the captor can dppose 
no real obstacle to the fulfilment of the promise of deliverance. The same 
idea IS expressed in the last clause in more general and literal terms. 

26. And I tvill make thy oppressors eat their (own) flesh, and as with 
weze mne, with their blood shall they he drunken ; and all flesh shall know, 
that IJehovah am thy Saviour, and (that) thy Redeemer is the Mighty One 
of Jacob. The first clause is commonly explained as a strong metaphorical 
description of intestine wars and mutual desti-uction, similar to that in 
Zeeb, si. 9. In this case, however, as in chap. is. 19, the image is perhaps 
rather that of a person devouring his own flesh in impotent and desperate 
rage. The Targum gratuitously changes the sense by interpreting the first 
clause to^ mean, I will give their flesh for food to the birds of heaven,” or, 
as^Jarchi has it, the beasts of the field.” The last clause winds up 
this part of the prophecy by the usual return to the great theme of the whole 
book, the relation of Jehovah to his people, as their Saviour, Redeemer, 
and Protector, self-existent, eternal, and almighty in himself, yet conde¬ 
scending to be called the Mighty One of Jacob. The last words may be 
construed as a single proposition, That I am Jehovah thy Saviour and thy 
Redeemer the Mighty One of Jacob.” This will be found upon comparison, 
however, to Ispress much less than the construction above given, which 
asserts not only that the speaker is Jehovah, &c., but that tbe Being who 
possesses these attributes is the peculiar covenanted God of Is^el or Jacob, 
For the different epithets of tMs clause, see above, chaps, i. 24, sh. 14, 
sliii. 3. For a similar statement of the purpose of God’s providential 
dealings with his people, see chap. siv. 3, and ver. 23 of this same chapter. 

CHAPTER L. 

This chapter contains no entirely new element, but a fresh view of 
several which have already been repeatedly exhibited. The fii'st of these 
is the great truth, that the sufferings of God’s people are the necessary fruit 
of their own sins, ver. 1. The second is the power of Jehovah to accom- 
plish their deliverance, vers, 2, 3, The third is the Servant of Jehovah, 
his mission, his qualifications for it, his endurance of reproach and opposi¬ 
tion on account of it, vers. 4-9. The fourth is the way of salvation and 
the certain doom of those who neglect it, vers. ,.10, 11. 

This perpetual recurrence of the same great themes in vaiious combina¬ 
tions makes the mere division of the chapters a comparatively unimportant 
matter, although some writers seem to attach great impoidance to, the 
separation of the first three verses from what follows, and their intimate 
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coMiGction witli wliat goes before. It slioiilcl be ever borne in mind tliat 
tlese divisions axe conventional and modern, and that in this part of Isaiabj 
more especially, they might have been omitted altogether, without any 
serious inconvenience to the reader or interpreter. A much greater evil 
than the want of these divisions is the habit of ascribing to them^ undue 
authority and suffering the exposition to he governed by them, as if each 
were a separate prediction or discourse, instead of being arbitrary though 
convenient breaks in a continued composition, not materially differing from 
the paragraphs now used in every modern book. The re-arrrangement of 
the chapters in the present case would answer no good purpose, since the 
first three verses are not more closely connected with the end of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter than w'hat follows is with its beginning. The true course is 
to make use of the common divisions as convenient pauses, but to read and 
expound the text as one continuous discourse. 

1, Thus saith Jehovah. This prefatory formula has no doubt had some 
influence on the division of the chapters. It does not, however, always 
indicate the introduction of a new subject, as may be seen by a comparison 
of chap, xlviii. 17 with chap. xlix. 1. — Where is or what is? by itself 
is .the interrogative adverb where? When joined with n|, it seems to be 
equivalent to our interrogative ivhal or which, but always Vriih reference to 
place, and for the most part with a noun of place following. The most 
frequent combination is, ivhich way? This leaves it doubtful whether it is 
used in the general sense of iDluit, as explained by Ewmld, or in the more 
specific one oi ichat place, i.e. tchere, preferred by Cieseniiis and most other 
writers. This is a question of but little moment as to the general meaning 
of the sentence; since the question “ where is it?” as w^e shall see below, 
is here substantially equivalent to “ w'hat is it?” —The bill of divorcement, 
literally, writing of excision or repudiation, translated in the Septuagint 
tAj a'zmraTioo, which form is retained in the New Testament (Matt. 
X 2 X. 7, Mark x. 4), though sometimes abridged (Matt. v. 81). The Hebrew 
phrase denotes the legal instrument by which the Mosaic law allowed a 
husband to repudiate his wife (Deut. xxiv. 1-8). —Of your mother. The 
persons addressed are the individual members of the church or nation; their 
mother is the church or nation itself. These are of course distinguished 
from each other only by a poetical figure.— Whom I have sent (or 
aumj. These words admit of a twofold construction. According to the 
common Hebrew idiom, the relative pronoun when the object of a verb, ivS 
followed by the personal pronoun which it represents. According to this 
idiona, whom I have sent her means nothing more than ivJiom I have sent, 
except that it more distinctly indicates the gender of the object. This con¬ 
struction is recommended here, not only by its strict conformity to general 
usage, but by its recurrence in the very next clause, where 
is agi’eed on all hands to mean to whom I sold you. But as the verb to send 
governs two accusatives in Hebrew, the relative may take the place of one 
of them, denoting the end for which, or the means by which, as it actually 
does in chap. Iv. 11, 2 Sam. xi. 22, 1 Kings xiv. 6, and in the case before 
us, according to the judgment of most modern writers, who explain the 
words to mean wherewith I have sent her away .— The use of the disjunc¬ 
tive or in Hebrew is comparatively rare, and consequently more significant 
when it does occur, as in this case, w'here it seems designed to intimate that 
the two figures of the clause are to be taken separately, not together, that is 
to saythat the punishment of the people is not compared to the repudiation 
of a wife and the sale ot her children in the same ideal case, but represented 
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by tliG two distinct emblems of a wife divorced and cbildreii sold. Or wMch 
oj rmj creditors (is it) to whom I have sold youf We liavc here an allusion 
to another provision of the Mosaic law, w'hich allows debtors to be sold in 
payment of their debts (Matt, sviii. 25), and even children by their parents 
(Lxod^. xxi. 7). The answer follows in the other clause.— Behold, for 
your iniqidties^ ye have been sold. The reflexive meaning, ye have sold 
yourselves, is frequently expressed by this form of the verb, but not inva¬ 
riably nor even commonly; it is not, therefore, necessary here, nor even 
flrvonred by the parallelism, as the corresponding term is a simple passive of 
a different lorm, and one which cannot, from the nature of the case, denote 
a reflexive or reciprocal action. —And for your transgressions. Vitringa’s 
suggestion, that one of the parallel terms ma.y signify civil, and the other 
religious offences, is entirely gratuitous. Your mother has been sent (or put) 
away. The repetition of your, where her transgressions might have been 
expected, only serves to shew more clearly the real identity of those who 
are formally distinguished as the mother and the children.—The interroga¬ 
tion in the first clause of this verse has been variously understood. Jerome 
and the Rabbins explain it as an indirect but absolute negation, implying 
that she had not been divorced at all, but had wilfully forsaken her husband, 
and, as Abarbonol says, gone out from bis house of herself, or of her own 
accord^ ]}) This, though a good sense in itself, is not 

an obvious one, or that which the words would readily suggest. If this had 
been the writer’s meaning, and he had chosen to express it in the form of 
an interrogation, he would more probably have said, Have I given your 
mother a hill of divorcement? Have I sold you to my creditors? Besides, 
the explanation of this clause as an absolute negation is at variance with the 
positive statement in the last clause, that she had been put away, as wmll as 
with the parallel assertion, that they had been sold, which last, indeed, may 
be explained away by adopting the reflexive sense, hut no such explanation 
is admissible in the other case. In order to avoid this objection, some 
explain the cause not as an absolute negation, hut a qualified one. Thus 
Titringa understands it to mean that she had been put away, and they sold, 
not by him, i.e. not by the husband and the father, but by judicial process, 
which he undertakes to reconcile with ancient Jewish usage by the authority 
of Buxtorf and Selden. It is evident, however, that the qualification whieh 
is needed to reconcile the clauses is in this interpretation wholly supplied 
by the imagination of the reader or interpreter, wutliout the least foundation, 
in the text or context. The same remark applies, though in a less de¬ 
gree, to the modification of this negative hypothesis by Grotius, who 
supposes it to he denied that she had been divorced without sufficient 
reason, and by Gesenius, who explains it as denying that she had received 
a bill or writing of the ordinary kind. The difficulty common to all these 
hypotheses is, that the qualification assumed is altogether arbitrary, and 
dependent on the fancy or discretion of the reader.—This is equally true 
of some interpretations which assume that she had been put aw^y, for 
example that of Hitzig, who ingeniously supposes that the hill of; divorce¬ 
ment is called for that it may be cancelled, and the creditor that he may be 
paid. The most emphatic and significant portion of the sentence is in this 
case not expressed at all, and never would occur to any reader but the one 
whose ingenuity ID vented it.—The simplest and most obvious interpretation 
of the first clause is the one suggested by the second, which evidently stands 
related to it as an answer to the question which occasions it. In the present 
case, the answer is wholly unambiguous, viz. that they were sold for their 
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sinsj and that she was put away for their transgressions. The question 
naturally corresponding to this answer is the question, why the mother was 
divorced, and why the sons were sold ? Supposing this to be the substance 
of the first clause, its form is very easily accounted for. Where is your 
mothers hill of divorcementf produce it, that we may see the cause of her 
repudiation. Where is the creditor to whom I sold youl let him appear, 
and tell us what was the occasion of your being sold. Gesenius’s objection, 
that the Jewish bills of divorcement did not state the cause, is trivial,^ even 
if the fact alleged be admitted to be true, for which there is no sufficient 
reason. The objection, that God could not have a creditor, from which 
some have argued that the first clause must be negatively understood, has 
no more force than the objection that he could not be a husband or a 
writer, both involving an egregious misconception or an utter disregard of 
the figurative nature of the passage. If Jehovah’s casting off his people 
might be likened to a Jewish husband’s repudiation of his wife, then the 
same thing might be likened to a Jewish debtor’s sale of himself or his 
children to his creditors, without any greater incongruity or contradiction 
in the one case than the other. The general idea of rejection is twice 
clothed in a figurative dress, first by emblems borrowed from the law and 
custom of divorce, and then by emblems borrowed from the law and custom 
of imprisonment for debt.—The restriction of this passage to the Baby¬ 
lonish exile is entirely arbitrary. If it admits of any special application, it 
is rather to the repudiation of .the J ewish people at the advent. 

2. Why did I com.e^ and there is no man ? {why) did I call, and there 
was no one answering? The idiom of occidental languages would here 
admit, if not require, a more involved and hypothetical construction. 
** Why, when I came, was there no one (to receive me), and, when I 
called, no one to answer me ? ’ (See above, chap, v, 4, voL i. p, 129.) 
The Targum explains this of God’s coming and calling by the prophets, 
and the modern Germans adopt the same interpretation. Yitringa and 
many other writers understand it of Christ’s coming in the flesh. Both 
explanations are erroneous if exclusive, both correct as specific applica¬ 
tions of a general expression. In themselves, the words imply nothing 
more than that God had come near to the people, by his word and provi¬ 
dence, but without any suitable response on their paid. The clause is 
explanatory of their being sold and put away, as represented in the fore¬ 
going verse. The general truth which it teaches is, that God has never, 
and will never put away his people even for a time, without preceding dis¬ 
obedience and alienation upon their part. Particular examples of this 
general truth are furnished by the Babylonish exile, and by every season 
of distress pd persecution.—The other clause precludes the vindication of 
their unbelief and disobedience on the ground that they had not sufficient 
reason to obey his commands, and rely upon his promises. Such doubts 
are^ rendered impious and foolish by the proofs of his almighty powder. 
This power is first asserted indirectly by a question implying the strongest 
negation : Is my hand shortened, shortened, from, redemption ? and is there 
with me no pouwr (i. e. have I no power) to deliver f Shortness of hand or 
arm is a common oriental figure for defect of power, especially in reference 
to some particulai’ effect, which is thus represented as beyond the reach. 
(See chap. lix. 1 ; Num, xi. 23; cf, chap, xxxvii. 17.) Accoi'ding to 
Gesenius, Artaxerxes Longimanus was so called, not in reference to any 
corporeal peculiarity, but as being possessed of extraordinary power. The 
emphatie repetition of the Hebrew verb may, as usual, be variously ex- 
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pressed m translation by the introduction of intensive phrases, such as 
(lUoijeUier or at all, or by a simple repetition of the verb in Endish. 
lU'om redemption, i. e. so as not to redeem or deliver from distress. (See 
a^o\o, on chap. xlix. 15.)— Behold, by my rehake (a term often used to 
ex|)ress (rod s control over the elements) 1 will dry up the sea. I can 
ma ve a complete change in the face oi nature. Most of the modern writers 
® ^sent form, i dry up the sea. But this, as expressing an habitual 
ac , ai s to give the sense of the original, which is not a description of 
A does,^ but a declaration of what he can do, and what he 

\vi 1 do m the present instance if it should be necessary. Hence the best 
tmnslation of the verb is the exact one which adheres to the strict sense 
or the luturo. As in many other cases, this general expression may involve 
allusion, namely, to the crossing of the Bed Sea at the exodus 
iiom Egypt. ^But to make this the direct and main sense of the words, is 
ec|ually at variance with good taste and the context. It is only upon this 
eiioneous supposition that Vitringa could imagine himself bound to apply 
what follows (I u'lll make streams a wilderness) to the passage of the Jordan, 
and to justify the plural designation of that river by appealing to its 
magnitude, historical importance, &c. It is really a poetical reiteration 
Oi what goes before, extending what was there said of the sea to streams 
and other waters. ^ The remaining words of this verse are intended merely 
to complete^the picture, by subjoining to the cause its natural effect .—Let 
their fish stink for want of water and die of thirst. The abbreviated form 
seems to shew that the writer here passes from the tone of prediction 
or general description to that of actual command. It may, however, be a 
poetic variation of the ordinary future form, in which case the sense will 
he, their fish shall die, &c.; or the abbreviated form may indicate an 
indirect or obli(|iie construction, so that their fish shall stink, &c., which 
last explanation is the one preferred by the latest wiiters. The pronoun 
their refers to sea and rivers, or to the last alone, which is masculine, 
though feminine in form.—For m2n Lowth reads (their fish is dried 

tip), on the authority of one manuscript confii’med by the Septuagint 
version {'^?j§av9ri<rovrai). The collective use of the word fish is the same in 
Hebrew and in English. For the true sense of see above, chap. v. 9, 
vol. i. p. 131-2. 

3. The description of Jehovah’s power, as displayed in his control of 
the elements, is still continued. I will clothe the heavens in blackness^ 
The Ilel)row noun, according to its etj^mology, denotes not merely a black 
colour, but such a colour used as a sign of mourning. Thus understood, 
it corresponds exactly to the following words, where the customary mouru'- 
ing dress of ancient times is mentioned. And sackcloth I will place (or 
make) their covering. The reference of this verse to the plague of dark¬ 
ness in the laiKl of Egypt is admissible only in the sense explained above 
with respect to the passage of the Bed Sea, namely, as a particular allusion 
comprehended in a general description, J. I). Michaelis and some later 
writers understand it as referring to the usual phenomena of storms, or 
even to the obscuration of the sky by clouds; but it is inconceivable that 
such an everyday occurrence should be coupled with the drying up of seas 
and rivers, as a proof of God’s power over nature and the elements. The 
sense reepired by the connection is that of an extraordinary darkness (such 
as that of an eclipse), or even an extinction of the heavenly bodies, as in 
chap. xiii. 10. (See voL i. p. 275.) 

4. The Lord Jehovah hath given to me. As Jehovah is the speaker in 
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the foregoing verse, Goeceius, Yitringa, and many otliers, regard this clause 
as a proof that these are the words of the Messiah, who, in virtue of his 
twofold nature, might speak in the person of Jehovah, and yet say, Jelio-' 
vah hath given to me. The Rabbins and the Gormans explain them as the 
words of Isaiah himself, speaking either in his owm name or in that of the 
prophets as a class. But some of the things which follow' are inapplicable 
to such a subject, an objection not relieved by assuming with Grotius that 
Isaiah is here a typo of Christ. The true hypothesis is still the same 
which we have found oiirsolres constrained to assume in all like cases 
throughout the foregoing chapters, namely, that the servant of Jehovah, as 
he calls himself in ver. 10 below, is the Messiah and his people, as a com¬ 
plex person, or the church in indissoluble union with its Head, asserting his 
divine commission and authority to act as the great teacher and enlightener 
of the world. For this end God had given him a ready tongue or speech. 

Most interpreters adopt a different version of in the first and last 

clause, giving it at first the sense of learned, and afterwards that of learners. 
These two ideas, it is true, are near akin, and may bo blended in the Hebrew 
word as the}" are in the English scholar, w'hich is used both for a learner and 
a learned person. It is best, ho-wever, for that very reason, to retain the 
same word in translation, as is done by Hitzig, who translates it disciples, 
Ewald, apostles, and Henderson, those tvho are taught, Grotius agrees with 

the Septuagint in making an abstract noun meaning instructive — 

yXihscav craidsiccg, an instructive tongue. Gesenius considers it equivalent 
to taught or practised tongue. In every other case the wnrd is a concrete, 
meaning persons taught, disciples. (See above, chap. viii. 16, and below, 
chap. liv. 13.) From this expression Hitzig and Knob el strangely infer 
that Isaiah wms an uneducated prophet like Amos (vii. 14), which would 
be a very forced conclusion, even if Isaiah were the subject of the passage. 
As applied to Christ, it is descriptive of that power of conviction and per¬ 
suasion which is frequently ascribed in the New Testament to his oral 
teachings. As his representative and instrument, the church has ahvays 
had a measure of the same gift enabling her to execute her high vocation. 
—To know (that I might know) to hdp or succour the weary [with) a word. 
This explanation of the verb H-iy, which occurs only here, is that given by 
Aquila (u“o<7r?3wVa/), Jerome [sustentare), Gesenius [stdrken), and several of 
the later writers. Near akin to this, and founded on another Arabic 
analogy, is the sense of refreshing, which is expressed by Elickert, Ewald, 
and Umbreit, J. D. Michaelis explains it to mean change, and applies it 
to the endless variety of our Saviour’s instructions. Paulus and Hitzig 
make the ^ radical, and identify the word with the Arabic to speak ; 

but this, according to Knobel, would be applicable only to frivolous, un¬ 
meaning speech. Most of the older waiters understand as a denomina¬ 
tive verb from HJ), time, meaning to speak seasonably. This explanation 

seems to be impHed in the Septuagint paraphrase [rov ymmi hvha dsT 
Xfjyou). But according to the probable etymology of the verb deiwed 
from it wmuld assume another form, and the construction with two objects, 
as Gesenius observes, w’-ould be harsh; whereas it is not uncommon with 
verbs of supporting or sustaining. (See Gen. xlvii. 13 ; 1 Kings xviii. 4.) 
The Chaldee paraphrase, ^ That I might know how to teach wisdom to the 
righteous panting for the words of the lawg’ or, as Jarchi and Kimchi have 
it, ^ thirsting for the words of God,’ appears to be conjectural.— He loill 
waken, in the morning, in the morning, he will wakeh for me the ear, i. e. 
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+;L''n! rir “y attention, and open my mind to the rocep- 

tioii ol the tnuh. (See chap, xlviii. 8 ; 1 Sam. ix. 15, xx. 2 ; Ps. xli. 7.) 

asserts a claim to constant inspiration • 
the iitiire expresses^ a confident belief that God will assist and inspire him! 

iho accents require zn the morning in the morning to be read together, 
as in^cliap. xxviii. 19, where it is an intensive repetition, meaning everu 
mornmg. It might otherwise bo thought more natural to read the sentence 
tlius, he will waken in the morning, in the morning he will ivaken, a twofold 
expresHioii of the same idea, viz. that he will do 'so early. In either case 
the object of both verbs is the same ; the introduction of the pronoun me 
alter the first m the English Version being needless and hurtful to the 
sen once. Ihe last words of the verse declare the end or purpose of this 
wakening, to hear {{. e. that I may hear) like the discqiles or the taught, i. e. 
tnat i may give attention as a learner listens to his teacher. Luzzatto 
undorstancls this verse as an assertion of the pious and believing Jews, that 
trod enables them to hear and speak as if they were all prophets, which, if 
corieetly understood and duly limited, appears to be the true sense as cx- 
plained above. 

5. The Lord Jehovah opened for me the car, and I resisted not. The 
common version, I tuas nut rehellious, seems to convert the description of 
an act into that of a habit .—I did not draw hack, or refuse the office, on 
account of the hardships by which I foresaw that it would be accom|)amed. 
Tlicio may be an allusion to the conduct of Moses (iv. 13) in declining the 
dangerous^but honourable work to which the Lord had called him. (Com- 
paie Jer. i. 6, xvii. 16.) Henderson’s rcllection on this sentence is, ‘ How 
different the conduct of the Messiah from that of Jonah !’ 

^ 6. My back I gam to [those] smiting. We may understand hy gave either 
yielded unresistingly or ojfered voluntarily. (Compare Mat. v. 39.) The 
punishment of scourging was a common one, and is particularly mentioned 
in tho history of our Lord’s maltreatment .—And my cheeks to those plucicmg 
(the beard or hair). It is well observed by Plitzig, that the context here 
requires something more than the playful or even the contemptuous pulling 
of the beard, tho vellere harharn of Horace and Persius, to which preceding 
writers had referred. A better parallel is ISTeh. xiii. 25, where the Tirshatha 
is said to have contended with the Jews, and cursed them, and smote them, 
md gdiiched off their hair. (Compare Ezra ix. 3.) This particular species 
of abuse is not recorded in the history of oar Saviour’s sufferings, but some 
he comprehended in the general term buffeting,—My face I 
did not hide from shame and sjritting. The plural form may be either 
an intensive or emphatic expression for extreme shame or abundant shame, 
or a term comprehending various shameful acts, such as smiting on the 
face, spitting in it, and the like. In the phrase I did not hide 7 ny face there 
may be an allusion to the common figure of confusion covering the face 
(Jer. li. 51), in reference no doubt to the natural expression of this feeling 
by a blush, or in extreme cases by a livid paleness overspreading the 
features. Some have imagined that by spitting nothing more is meant than 

spitting on the ground in one’s presence, which, according to the oriental 
usages and feelings, is a strong expression of abhorrence and contempt. 
But,^ as Lowfh well says, if spitting in a person’s presence was such an in¬ 
dignity, how much more spitting in his face; and the whole connection 
shews that the reference is not to any mitigated form of insult but to its 
extreme. That this part of the description was fulfilled in the experience 
of our Saviour, is expressly recorded, Mat. xxvi. 67, xxvii. 30. That it 
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was literally veriiied in that of Isaiali, is not only williotit proof but in the 
last degree improbable, iiiiicli more the supposition that it was a comipon 
or habitual treatment of the prophets as a class. As to ^Isaiah himseli, it 
is worthy of remark that a learned and ingenious Itabbin of our own da} 
(Samuel Luzzatto) argues against this application of the Prophet s language, 
first, because he was not a prophet of evil, and could not therefore be an 
object of the popular hatred; secondly, because his predictions were not 
addressed to his contemporaries but to future ages ; thirdly, because even 
on the supposition that he lived at the time ot the Babylonish exile, he 
must have written in the name and person of an older prophet, a.iid could 
not therefore have exposed himself to any public insult. Frona this impos¬ 
sibility of proving any literal coincidence between the prophetic description 
and the personal experience of the Prophet bimselt, when taken in connec¬ 
tion with the palpable coincidences which have been already pointed out in 
the experience of Jesus Glirist, many interpreters infer that it was meant 
to be a literal prediction of bis siifierings. But even Yitringa has observed 
that if it were so, its fulfilment, or the record of it, would be imperfect, 
since the points of agreement are not fully commensurate with those of the 
description. (See for example what has been already said with respect to 
the plucking of the beard or hair.) The most satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty is the one suggested by Yitringa himself, who regards the pro¬ 
phecy as metaphorical, and as denoting cruel and contemptuous treatment 
in general, and supposes the literal coincidences, as in many other cases, 
to have been providentially secured, not merely to convict the Jews, as 
Grotius says, but also to identity to others the great subject of the pro¬ 
phecy. But if the prophecy itself be metaphorical, it may apply to other 
subjects, less completely and remarkably but no less really, not to Isaiah, 
it is true, from whom its terms, even figuratively understood, are foreign, 
but to the church or people of God, the body of Christ, which, like its 
head, has ever been an object of contempt with those who did not under¬ 
stand its character or recognise its claims. What is literally true of the 
Head, is metaphorically true of the Body—I gave my back to the smiters 
and my cheeks to the pluckers, my face I did not hide from shame and 
spitting.” 

7. And the Lord Jehovah will help me, or afford help to we. The ad¬ 
versative particle, which most translators have found necessary here to 
shew the true connection, is not required by the Hebrew idiom. (See 
above, on chap. xL 8.)— Therefore I am not co7ifounded by the persecutidn 
and contempt described in the foregoing verses. The common version, J 
shall not be confounded, is not only arbitrary but injurious to the sense, 
which is not that God’s protection will save him from future shame, but 
that the hope of it saves him even now. The words strictly mean, I have 
not been confounded, which implies, of course, that he is not so now.-— 
Therefore I have set my face as a flint. This is a common description of 
firmness and determination as expressed in the countenance. It is equally 
applicable to a wicked impudence (Jer. v. 8, Zech. vii. 12), and a holy 
resolution (Ezek. iii. 8, 9). The same thing is expressed by Jeremiah 
under different but kindred figures. (Jer. i. 17, 18, xv. 20.) It is jmo- 
bable, as eJ. H. Michaelis suggests, that Luke alludes to these passages, 
when he says that our Lord stedfastly set his face (to ‘Tr^oGOiirov abrou 
to (JO to Jerusalein. (Luke ix. 51.) The strong and expressive 
English phrase, set my face, is in all respects better than those which later 
versions have substituted for it, such as place (Barnes), present (Noyes), 
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&c.— And I hnow that I shall not he ashamed. The suhstitution of became 
for and is an unnecessary deviation from the Hebrew idiom. 

8. Near {is) m\j justijier (or the one justifying me). is strictly a 

forensic term ^meaning to acquit or pronounce innocent, in case of accusa¬ 
tion, and to right or do justice to, in case of civil controversy. The use of 
this word, and of several correlative expressions, may be clearly learned 
from Deut. xxv. 1. The justifier is of course Jehovah. His being we^iris 
not intended to denote the proximity of an event still future, but to describe 
his intervention as constantly within reach and available. It is not the 
justification which is said to be near to the time of speaking, but the justifier, 
who is said to be near the speaker himself. The justification of his servant 
is the full vindication of his claims to divine authority and inspiration. At 
the same time there is a designed coincidence between the terms of predic¬ 
tion, and the issue of our Saviour’s trial; but the prophecy is not to be 
restricted to this object. The general meaning of the word is, all this 
reproach is undeserved, as will be seen hereafter. Since God himself has 
undertaken his defence, the accuser’s case is hopeless. He therefore asks 
triumphantly, Who will contend loith mef The Hebrew verb denotes 
specifically litigation, or forensic strife. Eom. viii. 33, 84, is an obvious 
imitation of this passage as to form. But even Yitringa, and the warmest 
advocates for letting the New Testament explain the Old, are forced to 
acknowledge that in this case Paul merely borrows his expressions from the 
Prophet, and applies them to a different object. In any other case this 
class of writers would no doubt have insisted that the justifier musi; be 
Christ, and the justified his people; but from this they are precluded by 
their own assumption, that the Messiah is the speaker. Both hypotheses, 
so firr as they have any just foundation, must be reconciled by the supposi¬ 
tion that the ideal speaker is the Body and the Head in union. In the 
sense here intended, Christ is justified by the Father, and at the same time 
justifies Ms people.— We will stand (or let m stand) together, at the bar, 
before the judgment-seat, a frequent application of the Hebrew verb. (See 
Num. xxvii. 2, Deut. xix. 17, 1 Kings iii. 16.) This is an indirect defiance 
or ironical challenge; as if he had said. If any will still venture to accuse 
me, let us stand together. —The same thing is then expressed in other 

words, the form of interrogation and proposal being still retained. Who is 
my adversanj f This is more literally rendered in the margin of the English 
Bible, who is the master of my cause f But even tMs fails to convey the 
precise sense of the original, and may be even said to reverse it, for the 
master of my cause seems to imply ascendancy or better right, and is not 
therefore applicable to a vanquished adversary whose case was just befqre 
described as hopeless. The truth is, that the pronoun my belongs not to 

the last wmrd merely, but to the whole complex phrase, and simply 
means ''possessor,” i.e. one to whom a given thing belongs. Thus a 

cause-master (elsewhere called Hini? (Exod. xxiv. 14), means one who 
has a cause or law-suit, a party-litigant, and my cause-master means one 
who has a controversy with me, my opponent or adversary; so that the 
common version really conveys the meaning better than what seems to be 
the more exact translation of the margin. In sense, the question is pre¬ 
cisely parallel and tantamount to the one before it, who will contend with 
mef i-dLet him draw near to me, confront me, or engage in conflict with 
:tiio’™_-The forensic figures of this verse and some of its expressions, have 
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repeatedly occurred in the course of the preceding chapters. (See chaps. 
5li. 1, 21; sliii. 9, 26 ; siv. 20; xlvii. 14, 16.) 

9. Behold^ the Lord Jehovah will help me; ivlio {is) he {that) loill con¬ 

demn me f The help specifically meant is that afforded by an advocate or 
judge to an injured paidy. is the technical antithesis to used 

in ver. 8. Both verbs, vdtli their cognate adjectives, occur in Dent. xxv. 1. 
—The potential meaning [can condemn) is included in the future [will 
condemn)^ though not directly, much less exclush^ely, expressed by it.— 
The last clause adds to the assurance of his own safety that of the destruc¬ 
tion of his enemies, d// they (or all of them, his adversaries, not expressly 
mentioned but reierrccl to in the questions which precede) like the garment 
shall gro'iv old (or he worn out), i,e, like the garment which is -worn out or 
decays. The moth shall devour them. Gesenius condemns the relative con¬ 
struction, which the moth derours (referring to as a collectn^e), because 
inadmissihie in the parallel passage, chap. li. 8. He nevertheless adopts 
it in his owm German Yersion {icie ein Gewantl das die Motte verzehrt). 
The real objection to it is, that it is needless, and rests upon a frivolous 
rhetorical punctilio. By a perfectly natural and common transition, the 
writer passes from comparison to metaphor, and having first transformed 
them into garments, says directly that the moth shall devour them, not as 
men, in wBich light he no longer views them, but as old clothes. This is 
a favourite comparison in Beripture to express a gradual but sure decay. 
(Compare chap. li. 8, raid Hosea v. 12.) In Job siii. 28, Ps. sxxix. 12, it 
seems to denote the effect of pining sickness. Hot contented with this 
obvious and natural interpretation of the figure, Yitringa supposes an 
allusion to the official dresses of their chief men, which is not a whit more 
reasonable than the notion of Cocceius wdiich he sets aside as far-fetched, 
that the prophets, priests, and rulers of the old economy w^ere hut a gar¬ 
ment, under which the Messiah wus concealed until his advent, and of 
which he stripped himself [d^iyMvdpvjoc, Col. ii. 15) at death. The 
necessity of thus explaining why the enemies of Christ and his people arc 
eompaied to garments is precluded by the obvious consideration, that the 
main point of the simile is the slow consuming process of the moth, and 
that the clothes are added simply as the substances in which it is most 
frequently observed. 

10. Who among you is a fearer of Jehovah, hearkening to the voice of his 
servant, tvho walketh in darkness and there is ro light to him f Let him 
trust in the name of Jehovah, and lean upon Ms God. The same sense may 
be attained by closing the interrogation at his servant, and reading the 
remainder of the sentence thus : ivhoso walketh in darkness and hath no 
light, Jet him iiusf, &g. This construction, which is given by De AYetfe, 
has the advantage of adhering more closely to the Masoretic interpunction. 
A different turn is given to the sentence by J. B. Micliaelis, who terminates 
the question at Jehovah, and makes all the rest an answer to it. “Y^ho 
among you is a fearer of ^ Jehovah 2 He diiaf hearkeneth to the voice of 
his servant, that w’alketh in darkness where he has no dawn, yet trusts in 
Jehovah and relies upon his God.” To this ingenious and original con¬ 
struction it maybe objected, first, that it divides the sentence into two very 
unequal parts, directly contrary to Hebrew usage ; and in the next place, 
that it makes the participles, present and future, all precisely synonymous 
and equally descriptive of the pious man’s habitual conduct. All tbe con¬ 
structions which have now^ been mentioned give the V its usual and proper 
sense, as an interrogative pronoun corresponding to the English who^ But 
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Yitriiiga, Eosenmiiller, GeseDiiis, and Maurer, cLoose to give it an inde¬ 
finite sense, whoso or whoever^ and exclude tlie interrogation altogether; 
tlie same superficial lexicography which confounds with njn^ because 
the Hebrew employed one form of expression, where we should more 
naturally use the other. Because ivJioever might be used, and would be 
used more readily by us in such a case than teko, it does not follow that 
the former is the true sense of the Hebrew word in that case. All the 
instances alleged by Gesenins in his Lexicon as proofs that is some¬ 
times an indefinite, admit, with one exception, of the usual interrogative 
translation, not only without damage to the sense, but with a more exact 
adherence to the genius of the language, which delights in short detached 
propositions, w^here an occidental writer would prefer a series of dependent 
members forming one comifiex period. Thus in Judges vii. 3, the occi¬ 
dental idiom would be, luhosever is fearful and afraid, let him return; but 
the genuine Hebrew form is, Who is fearful and afraid f let him rehirn^ 
The same thing is true of Exod. xxiv. 14, Proy. ix. 4, Eccles. v. 9, Isa. liv. 
15, in all which eases there is nothing whatever to forbid the application of 
the general rule, that the usual and proper sense must be retained unless 
there be some reason for departing from it; and such a reason cannot be 
hfForded by the bare possibility of a different construction. The single 
exception above mentioned, and the only case of the indefinite use of '’P 
alleged by Ewald in his Grammar, is 2 Sam. xviii. 12, which is too anoma¬ 
lous and doubtful to prove anything, and %vhich may be as properly alleged 
on one side as the other. The occasional combination of with 
instead of favouring the views here combated, affords an argument against 
them, as the obvious meaning of the words, both in ExocL xxxii. 83, and 
2 Sam. XX. 11, is, loho {is) lie that? All that need be added upon this 
point is, that the latest German writers have returned to the old and true 
translation, who f —Obedience to the word is implied in hearing it, but not 
expressed.—Lowth, on the authority of two ancient versions, reads 
ford^P'^, let him hearken, which is copied by Gesenius, perhaps through 
inadvertence, as he sa_ys nothing of a change of text, and no such sense can 
possibly he put upon the participle. This mistake or oversight, if such it 
be, although corrected by the later Germans, has been carefully retained by 
Noyes {let him hearken to the voice of his servant). Henderson, on the 
other hand, retains the common interrogative translation, but explains the 
in his note, as ‘‘a substitute for the relative he whof ivhich is 
scarcely intelligible.—Darkness is here used as a natural and common 
figure for distress. (See above, chap. viii. 20, ix. 1.) J. D. Michaelis 
gives to the specific sense of dawn, break of day, or morning light, like 
in chap. viii. 20, and xlvii. 11. Vitringa understands it to mean 
splendour or a great degree of light, and thus avoids the absolute negation 
of all spiritual light, which would not snit his exegetical hypothesis. The 
great majority of writers, late and early, are agreed in making it a poetical 
equivalent or synonyme of—The futures in the last clause may, with 
equal propriety, if not still greater, be translated, he luill trust and lean ; 
the exhortation being then implied but not expressed.—The preterite 
maybe intended to suggest that the darkness spoken of is not a transient state, 
but one which has already long continued. Trusting in the name of Jehovah 
is not simply trusting in himself, or in the independent self-existence which 
that name implies, but in his manifested attributes, attested by experience, 
which seems to be tbe full sense of the word name, as applied to God in 
The Old Testatment.—Two exegetical questions, in relation to this verse, 
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have much divided and perplexed interpreters The first has respect to 
the person speaking and the objects o address; the other to the servant of 
Jehovah. These questions, from their close connection and their mutual 
dependence, may be most conveniently discussed together. There would 
be no absurdity, nor even inconsistency, m supposing that 7m servant 
means the Prophet, or the prophets indefinitely, as the organs of the du'me 
communications. This may be granted even by those who give the title a 
very different meaning elsewhere, as it cannot reasonably be supposed that 
SO indefinite a name, and one of sucli perpetual occurrence, is invariably 
used in its most pregnant and emphatic sense. It is certain, on tne con- 
traiT that it is frequently applied to the prophets and to other public 
functionaries of the old economy. There is therefore no absurdity m 
Calvin’s explanation of the phrase as here descriptive of God’s mimsters or 
messeni^ers in general, to whom those that fear him are requned to submit. 
The verse may then he connected immediately with what precedes, as the 
words of the same speaker. But while all this is unquestionably true, it 
cannot he denied that the frequency and prominence with which the 
Servant of Jehovab is exhibited in these Later Prophecies, as one distm- 
auished from the ordinary ministry, makes it more natural to make that 
Wication of the words in this case, if it be admissible. The only dififi- 
culty lies in the mention of the Servant of Jehovah in the third person, 
while the preceding context is to be considered as his own words. (See 
above, on chap. xlis. 1.) This objection may be easily removed, if we assume, 
as Ewald does, that the words of the Servant of Jehovah are concluded m 
the precedinf^ verse, and that in the one before us the Prophet goes on to 
speak in his own person. This assumption, although not demonstrably 
correct, agrees well with the dramatic form of the context both before and 
after, mdthe frequent changes of person, without any explicit intimation, 
which even the most rigorous interpreters are under the necessity of gi’ant- 
incf. On this hypothesis, which seems to be approved by the latest as well 
as°by the older writers, the Seiwant of Jehovah here referred to is the 
same ideal person who appears at the beginning of the forty-ninth and 
forty-second chapters, namely, the Messiah and his People as his type 
and representative, to whoso instructions in the name of God the world 
must hearken if it would be saved. The question, which part of the com¬ 
plex person here predominates, must be determined by observing what is 
said of him. If the exhortation of the verse were naturally applicable to 
the world at large, as distinguished from the chosen people, then the latter 
might he readily supposed to be included under the description of the Ser- 
of Jehovah. But as the terms employed appear to be descriptive of 
the people of Jehovah, or of some considerable class among them, the 
most probable conclusion seems to be, that by the Servant of Jehovah we 
are here to understand the Head as distinguished from^the Body, with a 
secondary reference, perhaps, to his official representatives, so far as he 
employs them in communicating even mill the Body itself. There is no 
need of pointing out the arbitrary nature of Yitringa’s theory, that this 
verse relates to a period extending from the advent to the reign of Trajan 
or Hadrian ; a chronological hypothesis ip which the terminus a quo is only 
less gratuitous and groundless than the terminus ad quern, 

11. Lo, all of you kindling fire, girding sparks {or fiery darts), go in the 
light of your fire, and in the sparks ye have kindled. From my hand is this 
to you ; in pain (or at the place of torment) shall ye lie down. The con¬ 
struction of the first clause is ambiguous, as hindling and girding, with 
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either the predicates or subjects of the proposition. 
J. l>._Mieha,elis, Hitzig, and Hendewerk, prefer the latter supposition, and 
explain the clause to mean, all of you are Mndling fire, &c. This being 
inconsistent with the character described in the preceding verse, Hitzig 
supposes that the speaker here acknowledges his error, or admits that the 
Jearers of Jehovah, whose existence he had hypothetically stated, were in fact 
?? ^ ® j o^nd. As if he had said, But yon are not such, all of you are 

Kinaiing, &e._ The harshness of this interpretation, or perhaps other 
reasons, have induced the great majority of writers to adopt the other 
syntax, and explain the participles as the subject of the proposition, or a 
description of the object of address, all of you kindling, i. e. all of you who 
Kindle, ihus understood, the clause implies that the speaker is here turn¬ 
ing from one class of hearers to another, from the Gentiles to the Jews, or 
troni the unoehevmg portion of the latter to the pious, or still more gene- 
laily irom the corresponding classes of mankind at large, witliout either 
national or local limitation. The wider sense agrees best with the com¬ 
prehensive terms of the passage, whatever specific applications may be vir¬ 
tually comprehended in it or legitimately inferable from it. This is of 
course too vague an hypothesis to satisfy the judgment or the feelings of 
the excellent Vitringa, by whom it is repeatedly affirmed that all who admit 
the application of the prophecy to Christ, must grant that this verse is ad¬ 
dressed to the Pharisaic party of the Jews ; a consequence, the logical 
necessity of which is very far from being evident.—There is also a difference 
of opinion with respect to the import of the figures. That of IdndUng 
fire IS explained by Junius md Tremellius as denoting the invention of 
doctiines not revealed in Scripture, while the sparks represent the Phari¬ 
saical traditions. The rabbinical interpreters suppose the fire to denote 
the wrath of God, in proof of which they are able to allege not only 
the general usage of the emblem in that sense, but the specific combina¬ 
tion of this very noun and verb in Beut. xxxii. 22, Jer. xv. 14, xvii. 4. 
in all these cases the meaning of the figure is determined by the addi¬ 
tion of the words in mp anger, or as some choose absurdly to render it, 
in my nose. (See above, on chap, xlviii. 9.) This is certainly a strong 
analogical argument in^ favour of the rabbinical interpretation, and Yit- 
linga s method of evading it is not a little curious. He rests his proof 
on the omission of this very phrase in default of which he says, 

nemo Me necessario cogitat de ira Dei. The same rule, if applied with 
equal rigour to his own interpretations, would exclude a very large pro¬ 
portion of his favourite conclusions. Even in this case, he has no hiaxfinxov, 
as he calls it, to compel the adoption of his own idea, that the fire kindled 
is the fire pf sedition and intestine strife, still less to prove that the parti¬ 
cular sedition and intestine conflict meant is that which raged among the 
Jews before the final downfall of Jerusalem. Lowth seems unwilling to 
rqject this explanation, though his bettor taste inclines him to prefer the 
wider sense of human devices and worldly policy,'exclusive of fidth and 
trust in God. This is substantially the explanation of the words now coni- 
monly adopted, though particular interpreters diverge from one another in 
details, according to the sense which they attach to the parallel metaphor, 
nipn '''DIKP. ^ The rabbinical tradition gives the noun the sense of sp^arhs, 
which is retained in many versions. But others follow Albert Schultens in ex¬ 
plaining it to mean small bundles of combustibles, employed like matches, 
or as missiles in ancient warfare. This is generalized by Lowth into fuel, 
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wliile Gesenius makes it signify specifically burning arrows, fiep^ darts, tbe 
ISsXt) ^ 7 r£'TvG 0 (j//jhc& of Epb. vi. 16. J. D. klicbaelis adopts tbe kindred sense 
of torches!’ No less doubtful is the meaning of the verb in this connection. 
Lowth translates the whole phrase, who heap the fuel round about, and 
"Vitringa, (jui ciucunipouittsuialleolos. Geseniiis retains the usual sense ^of 
girding, and supposes them to be described as wearing the Hlpn^at the 
girdle. Most interpreters incline to the generic sense surrounding, 
equally compatible with several different interpretations of the following 
nonn. Any of these interpretations is better than the desperate device of 
emendation, which is here resorted to by Cappellus and Seeker, the last of 
wiioni suggests ; Hitzig proposes which seems to be approved 

by Ewald.—Common to all the explanations is the radical idea ^ of a 
fire kindled by themselves to their own eventual destruction, fihis re¬ 
sult is predicted, as in many other cases, under the form of a command 
or exhortation to persist in the course which must finally destroy them. 
Go (f. e. go on) in the light of your fire. This seems to favour the opinion 
that the fire is supposed to have been Idndled for the sake ^ of its light, 
which is implied indeed in Lowth’s interpretation. Hitzig, ho'vvever, 
understands the lire to be Idndled for the purpose of destroying the 
righteous, instead of vrhich result, those who kindle it are called upon to 
enter into it, and be consumed. For this is their appointed doom.- Fwni 
my hand is this to you, i. e. my powder has decreed and will accomplish what 
is now about to be declared, viz. that you shall lie down in sorrow, or^a 
place of sorrow, if with Ewuld we give the noun the local sense usual in 
words of this formation. The expression is a general one, denoting final 
ruin, and of course includes, although it may not specifically signify, a 
future state of misery.—It may here be mentioned, as a specimen ot mis¬ 
placed ingenuity, that J. D. Michaelis understands the scene deleted to 
be that of travellers in the dark who strike a light, and 'when it is extin¬ 
guished find it darker than before, in consequence of which they fail among 
the rocks, and hurt themselves severely, wFich is meant by lying down in 
pain. It is characteristic of this waiter and his age, that although rather 
supercilious and reserved in allowing the iBsthetic merits of Isaiah, he de¬ 
scribes this passage thus distorted by himself, as a specimen of oriental 
imagery which really deserves to be introduced even into our poetry;” 
while many of the Prophet’s loftiest flights elsewdiere, if not entirely over¬ 
looked, are noticed in a kind of apologetic tone, as if the critic w^ere 
ashamed of his subject. The spirit of such criticism is not yet extinct, 
although its grosser forms are superseded by a purer taste, even in Ger¬ 
many. 


CHAPTEE LL 

Interpretees are much divided with respect to the particular period 
wkich constitutes the subject of this prophecy. The modern Jews regard 
it as a promise of deliverance from their present exile and dispersion by the 
Messiah, whom they still expect. The Christian^ Fathers refer it to the 
time of the first advent. Modern writers are divided between this hypo¬ 
thesis, and that which confines it to the Babylonish exile. The truth appears 
to he, that this chapter is a direct continuation of the preceding declarations 
with respect to the vocation of the church, and the divine administration 
towards her. The possibility of her increase, as previously promised, is 
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evinced by tbc example of Abrabanij from whom all Israel descended, vers. 
1-S. In like manner many shall he added from the Gentiles, vers. 4-6« 
Their enemies shall not only faihto destroy them, hut shall be themselves 
destroyed, vers. 7, 8. This is confirmed by another historical example, that 
of Egypt, vers. 9, 10. The same assurances are then repeated, with a clearer 
.promise of the new dispensation, vers. 11-16. The chapter closes with a 
direct address to Zion, who, though helpless in herself and destitute of 
human did, is sure of God’s protection and of the destruction of her enemies 
and his, vers. 17-28. 

1. Hearken nnto me! A common formula, when the writer or speaker 
turns away from one object of address to another. It is here used be¬ 
cause he is about to address himself to the fiiithfiil soiTants of Jehovah, 
the true Israel, who are described following (oipnrsiimg) after rigliteom- 
ness, i.e, making it the end of ail their efforts to he righteous, or conformed 
to the will of God. The souse of justifying righteousness or justification is 
as much out of place here as that of truth, which is given b}’’ the Targum ; 
except so far as all these terms are employed in Beripture usage, to express 
the general idea of moral go^^dness, piety, or a character acceptable in God’s 
sight. The original appliefition of the phrase hero used is by Moses (Dent, 
xvi, 20); from whom it is copied twice by Solomon (Prov. x\". 9; xxi. 21), 
and twice by Paul (1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 22). The same apostle uses, 
in the same sense, the more general expression,/oZZoa; after good (1 Thess. 
V. 15); which is also used by Da^id (Ps. xxxviii. 21, comp, Ps. xxxiv. 15). 
The same class of persons is then described as seeking (or seekers of) Johovaliy 
L c. seeking his presence, praying to him, worshipping him, consulting him. 
The first description is more abstract, the second expresses a personal re¬ 
lation to Jehovah; both together are descriptive of the righteous as dis¬ 
tinguished from the wicked. Now as these have ever been comparatively 
few, not only in relation to tbe heathen world, but in relation to the spuri¬ 
ous members of the church itself, a promise of vast increase (like that in 
chap, xlix, 18-21) might well appear incredible. In order to remove this 
doubt, the Prophet here appeals, not, as in many other cases, to the mere 
omnipotence of God, but to a historical example of precisely the same kind, 
viz. that of Abraham, from whom the race of Israel had already sprung, in 
strict fulfilment of a divine promise.— Look unto the rock ye have been hewn* 
The earlier grammarians assume an ellipsis of the relative and preposition, 
tlw rock from which ye have been hewn; the later, and particularly EwaM, 
Fijcct this as an occidental idiom, and suppose the Hebrew phrase to he 
complete, but gnu the same sense as the others. The same remark applies 
to the parallel clatise, and to the hole of the j)it {from loliich) ye have been 
digged. The reference of those figures to our Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
rock of ages and the source of spiritual life, is hold by some of tlie Fathers, 
one of whom (Eusebius) supposes a collateral allusion to the rock in which 
our Saviour was entombed; but this interpretation is too mystical even for 
Yitringa, who admits that the figures of this verse are explained in the next 
by tile Prophet himself. His Dutch taste again gets the better of his judg¬ 
ment and his reverent regard for the word of God, and allows, him to put 
a rcN^olting sense upon the figures here employed, in which Knobel follows 
with still greater coarseness. The truth, as recognised by almost all interpre¬ 
ters, is that the rock and pit (or quarry) are two kindred metaphors for one 
and iihe same thing, both expressing the general idea of extraction or descent 
(compare chap, xlviii. 2), without particular reference to the individual 
parents, although both are mentioned in the next" verse, for the sake of a 
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parallel construction, upon wbioh it is almost puerile to found sucli a con¬ 
clusion as the one in question. In the same category may be sately place4 
the old dispute, whether Abraham is called a rock because he was strong i» 

faith (Rom. iv. 20), or because lie was as good as dead (Heb. xi. lA) wnen 
be received the promise. He is no more represented as a jock than as a 
pit or quarry, neither of which figures is applied to him distinctively, but 
both together signify extraction or origin in a gepealogical sense. 

2. Looh unto AbraJum your father and unto^ Sarah {that) bare you. 
That Sarah is mentioned chiefly for rhythmical etiect, maybe infeiied lioin 
the writer’s now confiding what lie says to Abraham alone. Instead ox 
speaking further of both parents, he now says, For I have called him one j 
which does not mean, I have, declared him to be such, or so described him j 
but, I have called (i. e. chosen, designated) him, when he was mily one, 
i, e. a solitary individual, although the destined lather of a great nation (Gen, 
sii. 2). This sense of the word one is clear from Ezek. xxxiii. 24, where, 
with obvious allusion to this verse, it is put in opposition to many : Abra¬ 
ham %vct.$ ONE, and he inherited) the land ; and we are many, (much inoie 
then) is the land given to us for an inheritance. The same antithesis is 
far more obvious and appropriate in this place, than that between Abraham, 
as sole heir of the promise, and the rest of men, who were excluded from 
it. The design of the Prophet is not so much to magnify the honour put 
upon Abraham by choosing him out of the whole race to be the^ father^ of 
the faithful, as it is to shew the power and faithfulness of God in making 
this one man a nation like the stars of heaven for multitude, according to 
the promise (Gen. xv. 6). Noyes's version, a single man, is rendered by 
the modem usage of that phrase almost ludicrously equivocal, and neces- 
sariiv suggests an idea directly at variance with the facts of the case; unless 
he really infers from the exclusive mention of Abraham in this clause, that 
he was called before his marriage, which can hardly be reconciled with the 
sacred narrative (compare Gen. xi. 29, and xii. 1, 5), and, even if it were 
true, would scarcely have been solemnly afiirmed in this connection, since 
the promise, whatever its precise date, presupposed his marriage as the 
necessary means of its fulfilment.—Interpreters, with almost perfect unani¬ 
mity, explain the two verbs at the end of this verse as expressing past time 
[ami I blessed him and caused hm to increase), although the rav prefixed to 
neither has the pointing of the vav conversive, in default* of which the pre¬ 
terite translation is entirely gratuitous and therefore ungrammatical. ■ The 
Masoretic pointing, it is true, is not of absolute authority, but it is of the 
highest value as the record of an ancient critical tradition ; and the very 
fact that it departs in this case from the sense which all interpreters have 
felt to be most obvious and natural, creates a strong presumption that it 
rests upon some high authority or some profound view of the Prophet's 
meaning. And we find accordingly that by adhering to the strict sense of 
the future, we not only act in accordance with a most important general 
principle of exegesis, hut obtain a sense which, though less obvious than 
the common one, is really better in itself and better suited to the context. 
According to the usual interpretation, this verse simply asserts the fulfil¬ 
ment of the promise to Abraham, leaving the reader to connect it with what 
follows as he can. But by a strict translation of the futures, they are made 
to furnish an easy and natural transition from the one case to *the other, 
from the great historical example cited, to the subject which it was intended 
to illustrate. The concise phrase, one I called him, really includes a cita¬ 
tion of the promise made to Abraham, and suggests the fact of its fulfilment, 
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so far as this iiad yet taken place. The Propket, speaking in Jehovah’s 
name, then adds a declaration that the promise should be still more glori¬ 
ously verified. As if he had said, I promised to bless him and increase 
him, and I did so, and I will Hess him and increase him (still). But how? 
By shewing mercy to his seed, as I have determined and begun to do. 
This last idea is expressed in the first clause of the next verse, which is 
then no longer incoherent or abrupt, but in the closest and most natural 
connection with what goes before. This consideration might have less 
force if the illustration had been drawn from the experience of another race, 
for instance from the history of Egypt or Assyria, or even from the increase 
of the sons of Lot or Ishmael; but w'hen the promise which he wished to 
render credible is really a repetition or continuation of the one which he 
cites as an illustrative example, the intimate connection thus established or 
revealed between them is a strong proof that the explanation which involves 
it is the true one. 

3. For Jehovah hath comforted Zion. Tlie arbitrary character of the 
iisiiai construction of these sentences ina}- be learned from the fact that 
Eosenmiiller and Gesenius, not content with making both the futures at 
the close of the second verse preterites, explain both the ]eretorites in this 
clause as futures; a double violation of analogy and usage, which seems 
to leave the meaning of the writer wholly at the mercy* of the reader or ex¬ 
pounder. From the same erroneous understanding of the closing words of 
ver. 2 springs the forced interpretation of the at the beginning of this, 
as meaning .s‘o (Gesenius), thus therefore (Lowtli), and the still more un¬ 
natural construction of the whole clause by Hitxig, as tbe apodosis of a 
comparative sentence beginning in the first verso : As I called him alone, 
and blessed him, and increased him, so docs Jehovah pity Zion,” &c. As 
soon as the strict sense of the futures in ver. 2 has been reinstated, the 
connection becomes obvious, and retains its usual and proper sense— 
“ I have blessed and increased him, and I will bless and increase him; for 
Jehovah has begun to comfort Zion.” The strong assurance thus afforded 
by the strict translation of the preterite conspires with analogy and 
m&ge to give it the preference over the vague evasive present form, em¬ 
ployed by llitzig, Ewald, and De Wette. This view of the connection also 
supersedes the necessity of Itfying an unusual stress on the name Jehovah, 
as J. H. Micliaelis does, as if he had said, it is God, not man, that com- 
fijrts Zion.—Gesenius translates DH:?, in this case, '' will have mercy or 
compassion ” (wird sich erharnienf in which he is followed by De Wette 
and li(!nd(a'son. But even his own Lexicon gives no such definition of the 
Bi(d, and the Niphal though coincident in this tense as to form, would, 
according i,o usage, take a preposition after it. Besides, the proper sense 
of comforlincj, retained by Ewald and the other Germans, is more appropri¬ 
ate, because it expresses not mere feeling but its active exhibition, and be¬ 
cause the same verb is employed at the very outset of these prophecies 
(chap, xl, 1) in the same application, hut in a connection where the sense 
of pitying or having mercy is wholly inadequate, if not inadmissible. The 
eomparison of that place also shews what we are here to understand by 
Zion, viz. Jehovah’s people, of which it was the ca|)ital, the sanctuary, and 
the symbol What is there commanded is here, in a certain sort, per¬ 
formed, or its performance more distinctly and positively promised.—JJe 
hath Comforted all otir wastes (or ruins)^ i.e. restored cheerfulness to wLat 
was whol ly desolate. This phrase proves nothing as to the Prophet’s view¬ 
ing Zion merely as a ruinous city, since in any case this is the substratum 
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of his metaphor. The g_iiestioa is not whether he has reference to Zion or 
Jernsalem : as a town, hut whether this town is considered merely as a towm, 
and mentioned for its own sake, or in the sense before explained, as the 
established representatiye and emblem of the church or chosen people (see 
aboTO, on chap. xlix. 9il).—Ancl liath'iHiced (or made) her wilderness Me 
Eden, and her desert like the garden of the I^ord, This beautiful compaiison 
is the strongest possible expression of a joyful change from total barrenness 
and desolation to the highest pitch of fertility and beauty. It is closely 
copied in Ezekiel xxxi. 9, but the same comparison, in more concise teims, 
is employed by Moses (Gen. xiii. 10). Eyen there, notwithstanding^'what 
is added about Egypt, but still more unequiyocally here, the reference is not 
to a garden, or to pleasure-grounds in general, as Luther and several of the 
later Germans have assumed, with no small damage to the force and beauty 
of their versions, but Eden as a proper name, the garden of Jehovah, the 
Paradise, as the Septuagint renders it, both here and in Gen. ii. 8, the grand 
historical and yet ideal designation of the most consummate terrene excel¬ 
lence, analogous, if not still more nearly related, to the Grecian pictures of 
Arcadia and of Tempe.— Joy and gladness shall he found in her, i. e. in 
Zion, thus transformed into a paradise. The plural form, in them,^ employed 
by Barnes, is not only inexact, but hurtful to the sense, by withdrawing 
the attention from the central figure of this glowing landscape. Shall he 
founds does not simply mean shall he, as J. B. Michaelis paraphrases it, 
but also that they shall be there accessible, not only present in their abstract 
essence, as it were, but in the actual experience of those who dwell there.— 
Thanksgiving and the voice of melody. The music of the common version 
of this last clause is at once too familiar and too sacred to be superseded, 
simply for the purpose of expressing more distinctly the exact sense of the 
last word, w'hich originally signifies the sound of an instrument or iiistru- 
mentai music, but is afterwards used to denote song in general, or ratber as 
a vehicle of praise to God. 

4. Attend (or hearken) unto me, my people; and my nation, unto me 
give ear. This may seem to be a violation of the usage which has been 
already stated as employing this form of speech to indicate a change In the 
object of address. But such a change, although a slight one, takes place 
even here; for he seems no longer to address those seeking righteousness 
exclusively, but the vrhole body of the people as such. Some interpreters 
suppose a change still greater, namely, a transition from the Je’ws to the 
Gentiles. In order to admit of this, the text must be amended, or its 
obvious sense explained away. Lowth, of course, prefers the former 
method, and reads on the authority of t'wo manuscripts, and on 

the authorit}^ of nine. Gesenius gains the same end by explaining and 

as unusual plural forms, the first of which he also finds in three 
other places (2 Sam. xxii. 44, Ps. cxliv. 2, Lam. iii. 14). Ewald denies 
the existence of such a termination, against wiiicli he argues with much 
force, that in these four places, how^ever inappropriate the sense wg people 
may appear to the interpreter, no one pretends to say that it is absurd or 
impossible, while in every other case the very meaning of the noun is so 
obscure that it can throw no light upon the question of form. The discussion 
of the question by these eminent grammarians (in the Lehrgebaude, § 124, 
and the Kritische Grammatik, § 164) has left the existence of the ])lural 
fom in_question at the least very doubtful (see Nordlieimer, § 553); and 
eyen if it be conceded, it is confessedly so rare that it is not to be assximed 
without necessity in such a case as this, simply because it may conceivably 
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bo true, when the sense which the word' has in nearly two hundred places 
is perfectly appropriate here. The only argunaent in favour of it, drawn 
irom the connection, is without force, because the dependence of the G-en- 
tiles upon Israel for saving knowledge might be just as well asserted in 
addressing the latter as the former, as appears from the analogy of chap, 
ii. 3. The same reasons which have now been stated will suffice to set 
aside Maurer’s gratuitous interpretation of the words as singular collectives, 
which might be assumed in a case of extreme exegetical necessity, but in 
no other. The next clause explains what it is that they are thus called 
upon to hear, viz. that law from me shall go forth, i, e. revelation or the 
true religion, as an expression of God’s will, and consequently man’s rule 
of duty.^ In like manner Paul describes the gospel as the of 
(Bom. iii. 27), not binding upon one race or nation merely, but hg the 
commandment of the everlasting God made known to all nations, for the 
obedience of faith (Bom, xvi. 26). J. I). Michaelis, followed by Bosen- 
. miiller and Be Wette, dilutes it into a doctrine {eine Lehre), which, although 
correct in point of etymology, is justified neither by the context nor by 
usage. Ewald gives the same translation of the word, but makes it less 
indefinite by adding the possessive pronoun {meine Lehre). The meaning 
of the clause is that the nations can expect illumination only from one 
quarter.—The same thing is then said in another form. And my judgment 
an equivalent to and combined with it like lex and jus in 

Latin) for a light of the nations (as in chap. xlii. 6, xlix. 6) will I cause to 
rest, i. e. fix, establish. Jarchi explains it by the synonyme which 
is frequently employed in this sense {e. g. chap. xlvi. 7 ; 2 Kings xvii. 29). 
The meanings given to the word by Calvin (patefaciam), Cocceius (pro- 
movebo), Lowth (cause to break forth), and others, are either wholly con¬ 
jectural or founded on a false etymology. Aben Ezra speaks of some as 
having made it a denominative from VT), meaning I will do it in a 
moment.” Kimchi strangely says that may mean in the presence 

of the Gentiles; a suggestion which savours of rabbinical reluctance to 
believe in the conversion of the world to God. As specimens of exegesis 
on the most contracted scale, it may be mentioned that Piscator under¬ 
stands by law, in this verse, Cyrus’s decree for the restoration of the Jew¬ 
ish exiles, and hj light the knowledge of this great event among the nations; 
whereas Grotius explains judgment to mean penal inflictions on the Baby¬ 
lonians, and light the evidence thereby afforded that Jehovah was the true 
God. The groundless and injurious protrusion of the Babjdonish exile as 
the great theme of the prophecy is here abandoned even by Kimchi and 
Abarbenel, although they refer the promise to the advent of Messiah as still 
future. The simple proposition that the world can be converted only by 
a revelation, admits no more of being thus restricted than any of the spiri¬ 
tual promises and prophecies contained in the New Testament. 

£». Near (is) my righteousness, i. e. the exhibition of it in the changes 
previously promised and threatened. Hear, as often elsewhere in the pro- ’ 
phecies, is an indefinite expression which describes it simply as approach¬ 
ing, and as actually near to the perceptions of the Prophet, or to any one 
who occupies the same point of vision.— Gone forth is my salvation. Not 
only is the purpose formed, and the decree gone forth, but the event itself, 
in the sense just explained, may he described as past or actually passing. 
Hitzig, however, understands to mean it goes forth from my mouth,” 
as in chap, xlviii. 3,. Iv. 11. Umbreit agrees with Yitringa in supposing 
an allusion to the rising of the sun (Ps. six. 6, 7), or, as Gesenius sug- 
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cests, to tlie darning of the day (chap, xlvii. 11); while Ewald and 
Knobel understand it as referring to the springing or incipient germination 
of plants, which is properly expressed by nDS (chap. xlii. 9), the two 
■verbs being else-where used as parallels in this sense (Job ■?. 6).^ But none 
of these ingenious explanations is so natural as that which gives the 
same sense as in the preceding verse, viz. that of issuing or going forth 
from God (conceived as resident in heaven or in Zion) to the heathen 
world .—And my arms shall judge the nations. As the foregoing clause 
contains a promise, some interpreters suppose it to be necessary to give 
judge the favourable sense of vindicating, righting (as in chap. i. 17, 28), 
or at least the generic one of ruling (as in 1 Sam. viii. 6). But nothing can 
be more in keeping with the usage of the Scriptures, and of this book m 
particular, than the simultaneous exhibition of God’s justice in his treatment 
both of friends and foes. (Compare chap. i. 27.) There is no objection, 
therefore, to Jarchi’s explanation of the verb as meaning here to punish; 
this at least may be included as a part of the idea which it was intended 
to express.— J. D. Michaelis, supposing the construction of (which is 
feminine) with a masculine verb to be ungrammatical, proposes, by a 
change of punctuation, to connect the one with what precedes, and then to 
the nations sliallhe judged. This hypercriticism provokes GeseniiiS 
to convict its author of deficiency in Hebrew grammar, which he docs by 
shewing that in Gen. xlix. 24 and Han. xi. 31 this form of the plural is 
construed as a masculine, to which he adds a like use of the singular itself 
in Isa. xvii. 5. For me shall the islands waitf i. e. for me they must wait, 
until I reveal myself they must remain in darkness. (See above, on chap, 
xlii. 4.) Here again, as in chaps, xli. 1, xlii. 4, &c., Ci'JK is explained to 
mean lands, distant lands, coasts, distant coasts, western lands, Europe, 
Northern Asia, and Asia Minor. As in all the former instances, however, 
the usual sense of islands is entirely appropriate, as a poetical or repre¬ 
sentative expression for countries in general, with more particular reference 
to those across the sea.— And in iny arm they shall hope, i. e. in the exer¬ 
cise of my almighty power. As in chap. xlii. 6, the sense is not so much 
that they shall exercise a feeling of trust, but that this will be their only 
hope or dependence. To be enlightened, they must wait for my revela¬ 
tion ; to he saved, for the exertion of my power. It is not descriptive, 
therefore, of the feelings of the nations after the way of salvation is made 
known to them, but of their helpless and desperate condition until they 
hear it. True to their favourite hypotheses, Piscator understands by 
islands the Israelitish captives in Assyria, Grotius the Persians residing on 
the sea-coast who were not idolaters ! Knohel, with equal confidence and 
equal reason, makes the verse refer to the downfall of Croesus and the 
conquests of Cyrus. 

6. Funse to the heavens your eyes, and look unto the earth henealh. A 
similar form of address occurs above, in chap. xl. 26. (Compare Gen. 
XV. 5.) Heaven and earth are here put, as in many other places, for the 
whole frame of natoe. The next clause explains why they are called upon 
to look. For the heavens like smoke are dissolved or driven away. The verb 
in this form occurs nowhere else, and the interpreters have tried in vain to 
derive its meaning here from other cognate forms of the same root, which 
all have reference to salting (from the primitive noun said). So 
Symmachus in this place, dXieove/. But this, according to analogy, would 
rather imply perpetuity than its opposite. The link between them may 
consist in the idea of reducing to powder ^or minute clust by trituration, 
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equally appropriate to salt, and to the dissolution of any solid suh- 

?yas y; suttZ ? one as L 

evasive substitute), because the real future follows; but for this very reason 

idoas^and atTw expres^distinct 

mTt%n?th^* 1 f n ^7®' ^ description of the dissolution as already 
b-t Z. future.-.d»^ the earth 

comnariC’"7' grows old) shall r,row old (or wear out). The same 

arZ! nf ^^'‘P- identify the passages 

Dim * Ti • composition. And its inhabitant shall die, 

tinct 'intpi-nrftir ^ expression.^ Coeceius alone proposes three dis- 

the nlii-oq^ / ^0 himself. In his version he translates 

his ciml ?P®“’® anybody else.” But in 

Tml-in« n ;v ®'^?8C®ts that it may possibly mean quemadmndumprobus, 
ridhto^iii" supposing an allusion to the death of the 

t£s o ’ 1. 2. His third supposition is that 

fir-t T construction, and that the writer 

hri,t sajs they shall dia_ Uke~hni before the comparison is finished ends by 

!r,7i™f Poirited to the spectacle before him.—Samuel Lnzzatto 

makes the phrase mean m an instant, strictly in the time required to say 
1.;, which he compares to the German phrase, in einem Nu. Apart from 
lese ingenious notions, there are only two interpretations of the phrase 
wiic are entitled to notice. The first takes both w'ords in their ordinary 
sense and understands the whole as an intensive expression Just so or 
exaMy so. This seems to be the sense intended by the Septuasint (uaersp 
ravTo) Rnd Yulgo^te [sicKt hac)^ altliongli they adhere less closely to the 
om of the original than Schmidius {siciit sic) and Eiickert (so ivie so). 
ine only other recent versions which retain this sense are those of Barnes and 
Henderson. Koyes and the modern Germans all adopt the opinion of De 
Hieii, Gussetius, and Vitringa, that is the singular of the word 
translated lice m the history of the plagues of Egypt (Exod. viii. 12,13), but 
explained by the later lexicographers to mean a kind of stinging gnat, 
bupposmg the essential idea to he that of a contemptible animalcule, 
Vitringa renders it instar vermicitlJ, Lowth still more freely like the vilest 
insect. Hoyes simply says like flies^ which scarcely expresses the compari- 
son supposed by these writers to have been intended. It is not impossible 
that this ingenious but fanciful translation will yet be abandoned in its turn 
by most interpreters for that recommended by analogy and usage, as well 
as by the testimony of the ancient versions. The mhahitants shall die like 
a gnat^ is a meaning which, in order to be purchased at so dear a rate, 
ought to possess some marked superiority above the old one, they shall like¬ 
wise perish^ to which there may possibly be an allusion in our Saviour’s 
words recorded in Luke xiii. 3, 5.—-The contrast to this general destruction 
is contained in the last clause.— And. my salvation to eternity shall he^ and 
my jighteousness shall not he broken, i. e. shall not cease from being what it 
is, in which sense the same verb is evidently used by Isaiah elsewhere 
(chap. vii. 8). In this, as in many other cases, salvation and Tightcousness 
are not synonymous, but merely correlative as cause and effect. (See 
above, on chap. xlii. 6.) The only question as to this clause is whether it 
is a hypothetical or absolute proposition. If tbe former, then the sense is 
that until (or even if) the frame of nature be dissolved, the justice and 
salvation of Jehovah shall remain unshaken. This explanation is preferred 
by Joseph Kimchi, Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and Maurer. The other inter¬ 
pretation understands the first clause as a positive and independent declara- 
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tion that the heayeiis and earth shall be dissolved, which Yiiringa- 
understands to mean that the old economy shall cease, while others give 
these words their literal meaning. All these hypotheses are reconcileable 
by making the first danse moan, as similar expressions do mean elsewhere, 
that the most extraordinary changes shall be witnessed, moral and physical; 
but that amidst them all this one thing shall remain unchangeable, the 
righteousness of God as displayed in the salvation of his people. (See 
chaps, xl. 8, Ixv. 17; Mat. v. 18 ; 1 John ii. 17.) Knohel thinks that the 
ancient prophets actually looked for a complete revolution in the face of 
nature, coetaiieous and coincident with the moral and spiritual changes 
which they foretold. 

7. Hearken unto me^ ye that know righteousness, people (with) my law in 
their heart; fear not the reproach of men, and hy their scoffs he not broken 
(in spirit, h e. terrified). The distinction here implied is still that between 
the righteous and the wicked as the two great classes of mankind. Those 
who are described in ver. 1 as seeking after righteousness are here said to 
know it, i, e. know it by experience. Yitringa and Geseniiis explain the 
Hebrew verb as meaning lore ; but this is an arbitrary substitution of wdiat 
may be considered as implied for what is really expressed. The presence 
of the law in the heart denotes not mere affection for it, but a correct appre¬ 
hension of it, as the heart in Hebrew is put for the whole mind or soul; it 
is therefore a just parallel to knowing in the other member of the clause,— 
The opposite class, or those wdio know not what is right, and who have not 
Clod’s law in their heart, are comprehended under the generic title man^ 
with particular reference to the derivation of th^ Hebrew^ word from a root 
meaning to be w^eak or sickly, so that its application here suggests the idea 
of their frailty and mortality, as a sufficient reason why God’s people 
should not he afraid of them. 


8. For like the (moth-eaten) garment shall the moth devour them, and like 
the (worm-eaten) wool shall the tcorm devour them • and my righteousness to 
eternity shall he, and my salvation to an age of ages. The same contrast 
between God’s immutability, and the brief dimatioii of his eiiemies, is pre¬ 
sented ill chap. 1. 9, and in ver. 6 above. 


9, Atvake, awake, put on strength, arm of Jehovah; awake, as fn the) dags 
of old, the ages of eternities; art not thou the same that hewed lialuib in pieces, 
lhat icoimded the serpent or dragon ? The Beptuagint makes Jerusalem the 
object of address, in which it is follow'ed by some modern writers, wffio sup¬ 
pose the min of Jehovah to be mentioned as a synoDyine, or figurative para¬ 
phrase of the strength with w'hich she is exhorted to invest herself. This 
addition would, how^ever, be at once so harsh and so gratuitous, that most 
interpreters appear to acr|niesee in the more ohrioiis explanation of the 
wmrds as addressed directly to the arm of Jehovah as the symbol of Ins 
powmr. Gesenius’s idea, that Jehovah thus calls upon liis own'arm to wake, 
is as unnatural as Yitriiiga’s supposition of a chorus of saints or doctors. 
■Jn P^’^^able hypothesis is that which puts the words into the mouth 
otthe people, or of the prophet as their representative. The verso is ilien 
a iiighly figurative, but by no means an obscure, appeal to the former oxer- 
taon of that power, as a reason for its renew^ed exertion in tiie pro,sent c;ise. 
Ihe particular example cited seems to be the overthrow of Egypt, here do- 
scribed by the enigmatical name Eahah, for the origin and sense of which see 
1 intended by the parallel term pari, 

whether this be understood to mean an aquatic monster in tlio general, or 
more specifically the crocodile, the natural and immemorial embiom of Egypt. 
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10. A.H not thou the same that dried the sea, the ivatevs of the great dee^^ 
that placed the depths of the mi (as) a wag for the passage of redeemed ones f 
The allusion to the overthrow of Egypt is carried out and completed by a 
distinct mention of the miraculous passage of the Red Sea. The interro¬ 
gative form of the sentence is equivalent to a direct affirmation that it is the 
same arm, or in other words, that the same power ivhich destroyed the 
Egyptians for the sake of Israel still exists, and may^ again be exerted for 
a similar purpose. The confidence that this will be done is expressed some¬ 
what abruptly in the next verse. 

11. And the ransomed of Jehovah shall return and come to Zion with shoiit- 
ing^ and everlasting jog upon their head; gladness andjog shall overtahe (them)^ 
SOT VOID and sighing have fed away. The same words occur in chap. xxxv. 10, 
except that is there written in its usual form, without the final I, and 
that 'IDJ is preceded by the Vav convevsive. Some manuscripts exhibit the 
same reading here, and the difierence might be considered accidental, but 
for the fact that such variations are often made intentionally. 'See p. 42. 

^12. /, I am he that comforteth gou; who art thou^ that thou shoiddst he 
afraid of man (who) is to die, and of the son of man who (as) grass is to he 
given f The important truth is here reiterated, that Jehovah is not only 
the deliverer, hut the sole deliverer of his people, and as the necessary con¬ 
sequence, that they have not only no need but no right to be afraid, wdneh. 
seems to he the force of the interrogation, Tf7m art thou that thou shoiddst 
he afraid? or still more literally, IJlio art thou and thou hast been afraid? 

i, e. consider wdio is thy protector, and then recollect that thou hast been 
afraid. The etymological import of is rendered still more prominent 
in this case by the addition of the wmrd before which a relative may 
ho supplied in order to conform it to our idiom, although the original coii- 
striictioH is rather that of a complete but parenthetical proposition. ‘‘ Afraid 
of man (ho shall die), and of the son of man (as grass he shall be given).” 
This last verb is commonly explained as if simply equivalent to he shall he 
or shall become, which is hardly consistent with its usage elsewhere. Some 
adhere more closely to the strict sense by supposing it to mean he shall be 
given up, abandoned to destruction. There is no need of supposing a 
grammatical ellipsis of the preposition I, since the relation of resemblance 
is in many cases suggested by a simple apposition, as in the English phrase, 
he reigns a. sovereign. On the comparison itself, see above, chap. xL 0. 

13. And hast forgotten Jehovah ilig Maher, spreading the heavens and 
founding the earth, and hast trembled eontinuallg all the dag, from before the 
wrath of the oppressor as he. made ready to destroy? Andudiere is (now) the 
wrath of the oppressor? The form of expression in the first clause makes it 
still more clear, that the statement in vor. 12 is not merely hypothetical 
but historical, implying that they had actually feared man and forgotten 
God. The epithets added to God’s name are not merely ornamental, much 
loss snperfiiious, but strictly appropriate, because suggestive of almighty 
power, which ensured the performance of his promise and the effectual 
protection of his people .—all the day is an emphatic pleonasm, 
such as is occasionally used in every language .—From before is a common 
Ii(!l)ro\v idiom for because of, on account of, but may here be taken in its 
strict sense as expressive of alarm and flight before an enemy. ,.. \(See cliap. 

ii, 19.)—Some render as if, to which there are twm objections : first, 

the want of any satisfactory authority from usage; and seconclly, the fact 
that the words then imply that no such attempt has really been made. As 
if he could destroy would be appropriate enough, because it is merely an 
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indirect denial of his power to do so ; hut it cannot be intended to deny 
that he had aimed at it.—is particularly used in reicrenco to the pre¬ 
paration of the bow for shooting by the adjustment of the arrow on the 
string ; some suppose that it specifically signifies the act oi ^taking aim. 
(Ps. -vii. 13, xi. 2, xxi. 13.)—The question at the close implies that the 
WTath is at an end, and the oppressor himself vanished. ^ We have no au¬ 
thority for limiting this reference to any particular historical event. It is 
as if he had said, How often have you trembled when your oppressors 
threatened to destroy you, and ’where are they now ? Beck absurdly ima¬ 
gines that the writer here betrays himself as writing after the event which 
he afiects to foretell.—Ewald seems to make a denominative from 

meaning to send to hell {in die Halle zu senden) ; but this, although 
it strengthens the expression, seems to do it at the cost of philological 
exactness. 

14. He hasfe 7 is loivmg to he loosed^ and he shall not die in the pitmid his 
bread shall not fail. The essential idea is that ^of liberation, but with some 
obscurity in the expression. Some give to here and in chap. Ixiii. 1 
the sense of marching, which would here be appropriate, hut could not be 
so easily reconciled with the other cases where the word occurs. Tiie mo¬ 
dern lexicographers appear to be agreed that the radical meaning of. the 
verb is that of bending, cither backward (as in chap. Ixiii. 1) or downward 
(as in Jer. xlviii. 12, and here). The latest versions accordingly expin in it 
as a poetical description of the prisoner bowed down under chains. Wiiii 
still more exactness it may be translated as a participle qiialiiying the in¬ 
definite subject of the verb at the heginniiig. There is, however, no objcic- 
tion to the usual construction of the word as a noun ; the sense reinahis tin} 
same in either case.—The next clause is sometimes taken as an indina-t 
subjunctive proposition, that he should not die ; but it is best to make it a 
direct affirmation that he shall not. Ewald gives a st'nse ccirresponrl- 
iiig to that of the verb in the j)rGceding verse, and renders llu'- cnifire phrascj 
for hell, i. e. so as to descend into it. If the nonn be (akeii in this senstg 
or in the kindred one oi grave, the preposition cannot mean in, a sense, 
moreover, not agreeable to usage. ^ Those wdio give it that sense here are 
under the necessity of making mean the dungeon, wiiich is a rnspient 
sense of the analogous term But wdicther tlu' phrase in quesliun mean 
for hell, or for the grave, or in the pit, or to deslrnrlion, the gema-a.! st;ns(^ 
is still that the captive shall not perish in captivity. Idiis gouaa’al pronuHfs 
is then rendered more specific by the assuraiie.e tluit he shall not starve 
to death, which seems to bo the only sense that can ho pul ii|)on the. hist 
clause. 

15. And I {am) Jehovah thy God^ rousing the sea, and then its /rnrrs 
roar; Jehovah of hosts {is) his name. Aiiotlier n[)]>eal^io fhe powor of 
God as a pledge for the performance of his promisee has h«'fn inider- 
stood in two directly opposite senses, that of stilling [uid iliat of agitating. 
The first is strongly recommended by the not unfnaivKiiit ns<‘ of’ the deri¬ 
vative conjugations in the sense of quieting or biang quid,. Tint ollnT 
rests upon an Arabic analogy, confirmed, however, by the {‘onlexl, a.s 

must indicate a consequence {and then or so that), aiul net a.n ani«n 
cedent {udim they roar), as explained by the wribo’s who tala- ifl in 
sense of stilling, and even by Gosenius, who giv(\s that verf) ^h(^ of 

frightening. Some of the older writers scauii to have r<>g;;n’de(| a.s a 
transposition forrebuking, a word often used to expn'ss ih(5 divine 
control over nature, and especially the sea. (Sec ahow., chap. xvii. 13.; 
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16. And I have put mij loords in thy mout\ and In the Aiadoio of my 
hand I have hid tlm^ to plant the heavens^ and to found the earthy and to say 
to Zion, Thou art may people. That these words are not addressed to Zion 
or the church is evident, because in the last clause she is spoken of in the 
third person, and addressed in the next verse with a sudden change to the 
feminine form from the masculine, which is here used. That it is not the 
Prophet, may be readily inferred from the nature of the work described in 
the second clause. The only remaining supposition is, that the Messiah is 
the object of address, and that his work or mission is here described, viz. 
to plant the heavens, i,e, to establish them, perhaps with allusion to the 
erection of a tent by the insertion of its stakes in the ground. There is no 

need of reading as Lowth docs, since the usage of the Scriptures is 

rather in favour of variation than of scrupulous transcription. The whole 
clause is equivalent to creating a new world, which must here be taken in a 
figurative sense; because the literal creation, as a thing already past, would 
here be inappropriate, especially when followed by the words, to sag to 
Zion, Thou art vig people. Nothing is gained by referring the infinitives to 
God himself, as RosenmLiller does; because the person here addressed is 
still described as the instrument, if not as the efficient agent. The new 
creation thus announced can only mean the reproduction of the church in 
a new form, by what wo usually call the change of dispensations. The 
outward economy should all be new, and yet the identity of the chosen 
people should remain unbroken. For he whom God had called to plant 
new heavens and to found a now earth, was likewise commissioned to say 
to Zion, Thou art still my people. 

17. This may be considered a continuation of the address begun at the 
end of the preceding verso. The same voice which there said, Thou art 
nig peojile, may be here supposed to say, Bouse thyself I rouse thyself I 
Arise, Jerusalem! (thou) who hast drunk at the hand of Jehovah the cup of 
his wrath; the bowl of the cup of reeling thou hast drunk, thou hast wrung 
(or sucked) out, i.e. drunk its very dregs. Some of the rabbins give the 
sense of dregs to itself. The ancient versions either overlook it, or . 
explain it to mean a certain kind of cup. The modern writers are disposed 
to regard it as a pleonastic expression, similar to goblet-cup. According 
to its probable etymology, as traceable in Hebrew and Arabic, the word 
denotes the convex surface of a cup or bowl, while C513 is properly the area 
or space within. The cup is of course put for its contents, a natural figure 
for anything administered or profierod by a higher power. (Compare 
Jer. XXV, 15, 16, xlix, 12, li. 7, Lam. iv. 21, Obad. 16, Ezek. xxiii. 34, 
Rev. xiv. 10.) 

18. There is no guide to her (or no one leading her) of all the sons she has 
brought forth, and no one grasping her hand of all the sons she hasbrouyM up. 
From addressing Zion in the second person, ho now proceeds to speak of 
her in the tliird. This verse is not so much descriptive of unnatural 
abandonment as it is of weakness. The sense is not that no one will, hut 
that no one can protect or guide her. Some interpreters suppose the 
fhoire of a drunken person to be still continued, J. B. Michaelis even 
goes so far as to translate the first words of the verse, Bo one brings her 
a drink of writer. This is no doubt founded on the usual application of 
this verb to the watering of flocks, from which is deduced the secondary 
sense of goidanco in general. Hengstenberg gives to it, wherever it occurs, 
the sense of fostering or nourishing. (See above, on chap. xL 11.) The 
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iiiotlier and tlie sons, 6'. tlie people, collectivcdy and iiidividiiallj, are dis- 
iingiiisiied only by a figure of speech. 

19. Both fhoHi' things are lefalling (or (dmut to hefall) thee: who tvill 
mourn for thee? Wimfing and rutuy famine and sword: who{luf}IwiM 
comfort thee? A difficulty here is the mention of two things in the first 
clause, followed by an enumeration ol four in the second. Some suppose 
the two tilings to refer to wiiat precedes, others to wastiug and ruin only. 
Grotiiis thinks that wasting and famine, ruin and sword, are to be com¬ 
bined as SYiionymes. The modern writers understand the second phrase 
as -an explanation or specification of the first. As if he had said, toasting 
and ruin (such as are produced hj) famine and the sword The last words 
of the verse, strictly translated, mean, ivho I will comfort thee. The Tar- 
gum limits the interrogation to the first vcord, and supposes the others to 
contain the answer. The same construction is given by Henderson, Who? 
I myself tvill comfort thee. A mueli greater number of interpreters include 
the whole in the interrogation, and either give the verb a subjunctive form, 
who am I that 1 should comfort ihee? or take ‘'P as an adverb, how shall I 
comfort thee? Hitzig, by whom (Le. by what example of similar or greater 
siifteriiig) shall I comfort ikee? Still a different construction, although 
vielding substantially the same sense, is adopted above, in the translation 
of the verse. The general meaning evidently is, that her grief was beyond 
the reach of any liiiman comfoiier. 

20. Thy sons were faint (or helpless). This explains why they did not 

come to her assistance .—They lie at the head of all the streets. A conspi¬ 
cuous prlace is evidently meant, but -whether the corners or the higher part 
of an imeven street, is a (Question of small moment .—Lihe a tvild hull in a 
net, 7 e. utterly unable to exert their strength. The Hebrew’ word is 
no doubt identical with the of Bent. xiv. 5, and therefore must denote 
an animal. The ancient versions favour its identity with the oryx, a species 
of antelope or wild goat Geseniiis gives this explanation in his Lexicon, 
but here translates it stag (Hirsch). The common version (wild bull) is de¬ 
rived from the Targiini, and is sufficient to convey the w’liter’s meaning by 
suggesting the idea of a -wild animal rendered entirely powerless. The 
extraordinary version given in the Septuagint, rifj;k(phv, a Jmlf-cooJced 

heety owes its origin, no doubt, to some coincidence of form or sound between 
the obscure Hebrew word and an Egyptian one, with which the translator 
was familiar. The cognate form in Deuteronomy is rendered, in the same 
version, but no doubt by a difierent hand, ohuya. The precise sense of the 
Hebrew j)hrase appears to be, like an oryx of net, or a net oryx, i. e. an 
ensnared one ; but the sense may be best expressed in English by su|>ply- 
ing the local preposition fn a net). Knobel supposes a particular allusion 
to the laintness produced by hunger, and refers to several passages in 
Jeremiah, especially to Lam. ii. 19, which is no doubt imitated from the 
one before us.—The true cause of their lying thus is given in the last 
clause. Filled (i, e. drunk, as Ewnld explains it) with the toratli of Jehovah, 
the Tehuke of thy God. In Hebrew usage approaches to the strong, 
sense curse, and is so translated by G-esenius. The expression thy God is 
emphatic, and suggests that her suflerings proceeded from the alienation of 
h,:er own divine protector. This verse is incorrectly applied by Yitringa to 
the siege of the ancient Jerusalem, whereas it is a figurative representation 
of the helplessness of Zion or the Church, when partially forsaken for a 
time by her offended Head. 

21. Therefore pray hear this, thon suffering one, and irunhn, lui not 
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be completed from the 

context. Not with ^Ymo, but with the wrath of God, which had already 
been described as a cup of reeling or intosication. The same negative 
expression is employed m chap. xxk. 9. The Targum suppliesVom 

sL'Xina supposes an ellipsis of 

somethmj^ else (inK and thus accounts for the construct form of fhp 

particip a. But the Michlal Jophi explains it more 001 ^ 00 %^ an kli 

ktimaWV,?^ ft® construct for the absolute, in cases where a very 
mtimate lela ion is to be expressed. Titringa carries out his favourite 
method of interpretation by explaining this verse as addressed specifically 
to the ancient church, when recovering from the persecutions of Antioehus 
Bpiphanes : a limitation which might just as well be made in reference to 
Sidif general encouragements of true believers which the word of God 

ml,',A fA’i % God—Jw will defend (o? 

1/ Have talen from thy hand, the cup of reelhuj (or 

mtoxicatinn) the lowl of the cup of my fury ; thou ehalt not iu{contimeov 
repeat) to drmlc it any more (or agahi). Even Knobel is compelled to 
admit that the writer has reference less to the place than to the people of 
Jerusalem, and even to this only as the representative of the entire nation- 
a concession which goes far to confirm the explanation of the “ Zion ” of 
J^?,®®P™Pbecios which has boon already given.—It is usual to explain 
a'ri, as a relative clause {who pleads the cause of his people); but it is 
simpiei, and at tlic same time more in accordance witli tlie ^mnius of tlie 
language, to regard it as a brief but complete parenthetical proposition, 
lilo same character is often ascribed elsewhere to Jehovah. See chaps. 

1 . 17, xxxhv 8, xli. 11, xlix. 25.)—As the eiip was the cup of God's wrath, 
not ot mans, so God liiiiiself is represented as withdrawing it from the 
siiflerer s lips, when its purpose is accomplished. 

n And put it into the hand of those that afflicted thee, that said to thf 
soul, Low down and we will (or that we may) pass over; and thou didst lay 
thy back as the ground, and as the street for the passengers. Ewald and 
TJmbreit agree with Seeker and Lowth in reading thj oppressors, as in 
chap. xhx. 26, on the alleged authority of the ancient versions, which 
would be wholly insufficient if the fact were so, and Kooher has clearly 
shewn that it is not. The common reading is confirmed, moreover by the 
use of mm in Lam. i. m—To % soul is explained by Gesenius and 
others as a mere periphrasis for to thee. Vitringa supposes the expression 
to bo used because the body could not be bowed down in the manner 
here described without a preyious bowing of the mind. But the true 
explanation is no doubt that given by Hengstenberg in his exposition 
of Ps. iii, 3; viz., that this form of speech always implies a strong 
and commonly a painful affection of the mind in the object of address 
Who said to thy soul is then equivalent to saying, who distressed thy 
soul by saying. The last clause is commonly explained as a proverbial, 
or at least a metaphorical description of extreme humiliation, although 
history affords instpoes of htcral humiliation in this form. Such is the 
treatment of Valerian by Sapor, as described byLactantius and Aurelius 
Victor; with which may be compared the conduct of Sesostris to his royal 
captives, as described by Diodorus, and that of Pope Alexander III. to the 
Emperor Prederio, as recorded by the Italian historians. For Scriptural 
parallels, see Joshua x. 24, and Judges i. 7.—If -we had any right or 
reason to restrict this prediction to a single period or ^ event, the° most 
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obvious would be the humiliation of the Chaldees, who are threatened with 
the cup of God’s wrath in Jer. xrv. 26. Yet Yitringa sets this application 
aside upon the ground that Israel drank of the same cup afterwards, and 
understands the verse of the deliverance of the Jews from their Macedonian 
oppressors by the valour of the Maccabees. To the obvious objection that 
even this wuis not a final deliverance, he ingeniously replies that all the 
promises to Israel extend only to the end of the old dispensation; an 
assumption which confounds the Jewish nation with the Israel of God, the 
church or chosen people, which continued to exist under every change of 
dispensation and economy, and, notwithstanding all its fluctuations and 
vicissitudes, shall ultimately be for ever rescued by the same hand which 
destroys its enemies. This is the simple substance of the promise in the 
verse before us, which includes without specifically signifying all that has 
been thus represented as its meaning. 


CHAPTEE LIL 

However low the natural Israel may sink, the true church shall become 
more glorious than ever, being freed from the impurities connected with 
her former state, ver. 1. This is described as a captivity, from which she 
is exhorted to escape, ver. 2. Her emancipation is the fruit of God’s 
gratuitous compassion, ver. 3. As a nation she has suffered long^ enough, 
vers. 4, 5. The day is coming when the Israel of God shall know' in whom 
they have believed, ver. 6. The herald of the new dispensation is described 
as already visible upon the mountains, ver. 7. The watchmen of Zion 
hail their coming Lord, ver. 8. The very ruins of Jerusalem are sum¬ 
moned to rejoice, ver. 9. The glorious change is witnessed by tbe whole 
world, ver. 10. The true church, or Israel of God, is exhorted to come 
out of Jewry, ver. 11. This exodus is likened to the one from Egypt, hut 
described as even more auspicious, ver. 12. Its great leader the Messiah, 
as the Servant of Jehovah, must be and is to be exalted, ver. 13. And 
this exaltation shall bear due proportion to the humiliation which preceded 
it, vers. 14, 15. 

1. AtvaJee, mvah, put on iJiy strength, 0 Zion! Put on thy garments 
ofheaiity, 0 Jerusalem, the Holy City I For no more shall there add (ot 
continue) to come into thee an uncircumeised a7id unclean {persovi). The 
encouraging assurances of the foregoing context are now^ followed by a sum¬ 
mons similar to that in chap. li. 17, but in form approaching nearer to the 
apostrophe in chap. li. 9.—Yitringa objects to tbe version moake, on the 
ground that it was not a state of sleep from which she was to rouse herself. 
This is true so far as literal slumber is concerned; hut sleep is one of the 
most natural and common figures for a despondent lethargy. The essential 
idea is, no doubt, that of rousing or arising, which Geseiihis and the later 
Germans express by an interjection meaning up (auf I aufl). The same 
writers give to ti?, in this as in many other cases, the factitious sense of 
beauty, glory, simply on account of the parallelism. This is a gratuitous 
weakening of the sense ; for beauty and beauty is certainly much less than 
beauty and strength. To put on strength is a perfectly intelligible figure 
for resuming strength or taking courage, and is therefore entirely appro¬ 
priate in this connection; while the other meaning is not only less agreeable 
to usage, but excluded by the cle4r analogy of chap. li. 9, where the seose 
of strength is universally admitted. It might be objected that the sense is 
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one, the ease referred to’merplv nr, fi ^Mfessedly the usual and proper 
here retained by Ewald (Macht) _-ThT+t^^ mterpretation, which is 
a symbol of the nation nnyt- only as 

compelled to assume two ili'-ffo from the next verse; so that Hitzig is 
analogy and taste objects of address, in utter violation of 

a general exnrossirm m S^'fnmts is by most intei-preters regarded as 
suSose aspe^Slfr^ J^^Iiday dresses; but some 

garents (2^Enis 5r“q ° (2 Sam. xiv. 2), or to prison- 

that the AoSe4ere resume, ^ T\ i'lea of Kaobel, 

children are ^comnared of ofrap. xlix. 18, where Zion’s 

o/hoUnm, an epithefbeforelnllLdr/ 7f' literally 

ier peculiar consecraiinn «n/FT?+ (citap. xlviii. 2), and denoting 

(Compare Dan ^ 24 1 w r of Jehovah! 

than ver, for’thT;e!son Ip!' "1^ appropriate 

when followed bt +7 r f ® “ 7® olanse. The meaning of fl'Di', 

UndrcumcUpr! ^r, ~ ^“oh we have an instance m chap. li. 22.— 

dSL of it as , r7 f Gomans easily 

■RaS 1 • -x visionary expectation whicli was never realised T]m<? 

above ^el k! concession of the truth of the interpretation 

agaJior ;oi Lr The^'toe by substituting ce«i. 

nameJv fliof rxr^ i a • solution is the one above suggested, 

.«yfS 4 ~ 7 S 

ttSfvnSLtejf!"' Pi-ommi to God', people, .s the ead and .olaoe of 

^ lermalem ! loose the lands of 

K; feSS .fs, i 

tag as a mourner (chap. iii. 26 xlvii 1 • Tnh ;; i q! ! 7t i •' 

^ad sprinHed on her head (Job ii’. 12).—Koppe and 
Hitzi,, mahe jy a noun, meaning captivity or captives collectaely ifke the 

• •* i a conjunctive accent, is declared bv 

Itzig to_ be groundless, and is certainly inconclusive. A more serious 

SuH not thtrer® “masculine, and 

f yfeminme verb '0-Ip. Hitzig’s reply, that 

m-U ■+ may be here used as a feminine, is not only wholly 

sometimeVa collT®^’® baye 

Gnllodf 1 1 sense, it does not followthat a masculine, when used 

^ vSii. ^ ® diS'erenea 
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of judgment respect to tlie meaning of tlie exiiortatioii, sit! The com¬ 

mon English version, sk down, till explained, suggests an idea directly 
opposite to that intended. Geseiiius, on the contrary, makes it mean sit 
up, in opposition to a previous recumbent posture. To this it may be 
objected, that the verb is elsewhere absolutely used in the sense of sitting 
down, especially in reference to sitting on the ground as a sign of grief; 
and also, that the other verb does not merely qualify this, but expresses a 
distinct idea, not merely that of rising, but that of standing up, which is in¬ 
consistent with an exhortation to sit up, immediately ensuing. Ewald, Um- 
breit, and Knobel, therefore agree with Yitringa and Lowth in adopting 
the interpretation of the Targiim, sit upon thy tliro 7 ie, from wdiich she is 
supposed to have been previously cast down.—The textual reading 
may be either a preterite or an imperative. In the former case, the Hithpael 
must have a passive sense, the hands of lliy nech are loosed, or have loosed 
themselves. In the other case, the words may be considered as addressed 
to the bands themselves {be loosed), which is hardly compatible, however, 
with the use of the second person in thy nech; or the object of address 
may be the captives, which is equally at variance with the following singular, 
captive daughter of Zion. The marginal reading preserves both 

the parallelism and the syntax, and is therefore regarded as the true text 
by Ewald and Knobel with the older writers. The latter, followed by 
Eosenmiilier, suppose an ellipsis of the preposition/rom. Thus the Eng¬ 
lish Yersioii: loose thyself fro^n the hands of ihy nech. Gesenius and Ewald 
make hands the object of the verb, which they explain, not as a strict re¬ 
flexive, but a modification of it, corresponding to the middle voice in Greek. 
Loose for thyself the hands of thy nech. —On the difierent constructions of 
the phrase see under chap, i. 8.—As a whole, the verse is a poetical 

description of the liberation of a female captive from degrading servitude, 
designed to represent the complete emancipation of the church from tyranny 
and persecution. 

3. Lor thus smtii Jehovah, Ye tvere sold for nought, and not for money 
shall ye he redeemed. These ■words arc apparently designed io remove t'wo 
difficulties in the way of Israels deliverance, a physical and a moinl one. 
The essential meaning is, that it might be e’ffected rightly and easily. As 
Jehovah had received no price for them, he was under no obligations to 
renounce his right to them ; and as nothing had been gained by their re¬ 
jection, so nothing would bo lost by their' recovery. The only obscurity 
arises from the singular nature of tlie figure under which the truth is' here 
presented, by the transfer of expressions borrowed from the commoreial 
intercoupe of men to the free action of the divine sovereignty. The verse, 
as explained above, agrees exactly with the terms of Ps. xliv. 13, notwith¬ 
standing Hengstenberg’s denial (Commentary, in loe.). The reference 
to the blood of Christ as infinitely more precious than silver and gold, 
would here be wholly out of place, where the thing asserted is that iliey 
shall be redeemed as they were sold, viz., without any price at all, liot 
merely without silver and gold. This misconception has arisen from ilio 
use of analogous expressions in the New Testament in application to a, ftr 
more important subject, the redemption of mankind from everlasting ruin. 
The reflexive meaning given to DB'psrp in the English Version (yo have sold 
yourselves), is not sustained by usage, nor required by the coiitext, either 
here or in Lev. xxv. 30, 47, where Gesenius admits it. (Bee above, on 
chap, 1. 1.) _ 

4. For thus satih tlie Lo7kI Jehovah, Into Egypt went down my people, at 
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the first to sojourn there^ and Assyria oppressed them for nothing> Tlie 
interpretation of this verso and tlie next has been not a little influenced bj 
the assumption of one or more strongly marked antitheses. Thus some 
writers take it for granted that the Prophet hero intended to contrast the 
Egyptian and Assyrian bondage. They accordingly explain the verse as 
meauing that the first introduction of Israel into Eg^^pt was without any 
eril design upon the part of the Egyptians, w^ho did not begin to oppress 
them until there arose a king who knew not Joseph (Exod. i, 8 ), 'whereas 
the Assyrian deportation of Israel was from the beginning a high-handed 
act of tyranny. Another antitheses, maintained by some in connection 
with the one already mentioned, and by others in the place of it, is that 
between at the firsts and at the last. A third hypothesis sup¬ 

poses Egypt and Assyria together to bo here contrasted with the Babylonian 
tyranny described in ^the next verse. But even here there is a question, 
whether the comparison has reference merely to time, and the Prophet 
means to say that wdiat Jehovah had done he would do again ; or whether 
there is also a designed antitheses between the former oppressions as leSvS 
aggravated, and the present one as more so. luiobel appears to exclude 
the supposition of a contrast altogether, and to understand the passage as 
a chronological oiiuroeralion of events, designed to shew how much had 
hcciii endured ahnady as a reason why they should endure no more. (Com¬ 
pare! chap. xl. 2 .) In ancient times they w-ere oppressed by the Egyptians, 
at a la,t,t)r ]){-riod by Assyria, and later still 1 13 ^ Babylonia, whose oppressions 
are sul)[)os<h 1 to ho described in ver. 5, cither as alread}^ sirifered, or as an 
o]>Ject of ju'opliolic Ibresight. This is the simplesL and most natural inter- 
priibiiion, and is veiy stn)iigly recommcridcd by the difficulty of defining the 
aiiiiil](‘sis iutcnded on the other supposition. Of the phrase there 
are tiirci! iiiteJ’|)retations. Saaclias, Lowth, and Henderson explain it as a 
particle of time, tlu! opposite of The objection to this is the want 

of any other case in which the noun is thus applied to time, together with' 
its ifeipicnt use to describe nonentity or nothing. It is no doubt true, as 
lIa^'en■lick alleges, that the word may as well denote extremity of time as 
of ]d.aee; hut even the latter application is confined to the plural in the 
frequent formula ‘'DSK. The argument derived from the parallelism is 
of no avail; liccauso, as we have seen, one of the points at issue is the 
question wliether stands opposed to DSiN‘2 or to in the next 

vei'so. j\[ost wi-itcrs, therefore, understand it as meaning for nothing or 
wlilimit laiuse, i. e, unjustly, or as liimchi expresses it, Ivnobel, 

liowever, inaices it strictly synonymous with DID in ver, B, and understands 
the (danse i,o menu that the Assyrians had enslaved Israel gratuitously, i,£\ 
wiiliout i>ayi.ng any price for him, and therefore had no right to him, when 
God (diosc to reida'un him ; which is precisely the idea expressed in the 
forogoiiig veu’se.—The explanation of Ass,yria as meaning or including 
Babylonia, lliough not without authority from usage, is as unnecessary here 
as in various other places 'where it has been proposed, (See voL i. p. 

“The unsatisiiictory nature of exegetical conclusions drawn from 
doubtful prciuisos is strongly illustrated by the fact, that while Gnsenius 
argiujs from this vfirso that the writer must have lived long after the 
AssxTiiUi homhige, since lie couples it with that of Egypt as a thing of 
anc/ient date, Hiivernick (Einleitung, ii. 2, p. 187) insists that it must have 
hoou writtiiu in the days of Isaiah, because it contrasts the Egyptian and 
Ass\Tiiui, bondage as the first and the last which Israel as a nation liad ex¬ 
perienced, Thu chief use of such reasonings is to cancel one another. 
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Though WG may not venture to rest the genuineness of these prophecies on 
such a basis, we may cheerfully accept the assurance thus afforded that the 
arguments against it are of no validity. • j r % % 

5. And now what is there to me here {what have I here),^ saith Jehovati, 
that my people is taken aivay for nothing^ its rulers howl^ saith Jehovah, and 
continually, all the day, my name is blasphemed?^ Some understand now 
strictly as meaning at the present time, in opposition to the ancient times 
when Israel suffered at the hands of Egypt and Assyria. The same anti¬ 
thesis may be obtained by giving now a modified sense so as to mean m 
the present case, as distinguished from the two already mentioned. It would 
even be admissible to give the now its logical sense as substantially meaning 
since these things are so, although such a departure from the proper import 
of the word is by no means necessary.—The other adverb, here, admits of 
no less various explanations. Hitzig and some older writers understand it 
to mean heaven as the customary residence of G-od. (1 Kings viii. 30.) 
Some suppose it to mean Babylon, while others, with a bolder depaitiiie 
from the strict sense, understand it as equivalent to m the present case, 
viz., that of the Babylonian exile; which, however, even if correct in sub¬ 
stance, is rather a paraphrase than a translation.—With the meaning put 
upon this adverb varies the interpretation of the whole phrase, what have I 
here? If here mean in Babylon, the sense would, seem to he, what else 
have I to do here hut to free my people ? If it mean in heaven, then the 
question is, what is there to detain me here from going to the rescue of my 
■people ? If it mean in the present case, whether this he referred to the 
Babylonish exile or more generally understood, the best explanation of the 
question is the one proposed by Knobel, What have I gained in this case, 
any more than in ^the others, since my people are still taken from me with¬ 
out any compensation ? But Beck supposes it to mean, how much more 
cause have I to interfere in this case than in any of the others. The con¬ 
clusion implied, though not expressed, is that in this, as in the other instances 
referred to, a regard to his own honour, metaphorically represented as his 
interest, requires that he should interpose for the deliverance of his people. 
—The next clause likewise has been very variously explained. The most 
extraordinary exposition is^ the one preferred by Aben Ezra, which gives 

the same sense as in Num. xxi. 27, and explains the whole clause 
thus : their poets liowl, e. their songs, instead of being joyous have become 
mere lamentations. This ingenious notion is revived by Luzzatto, who 
refers in illustration to the prophecy of Amos (viii. 3), that the songs of the 
temple shall in that day howl, or, as the English Yersion phrases it, be bowl¬ 
ings. Among the vast majority of writers who retain the common meaning 

of the word as a derivative from to rule, the question chieiiy in dispute 
is whether it denotes the native rulers of the Jews themselves, as in chap, 
xxviii. 14, or their foreign oppressors, as in chap, xlix. 7. Yitringa and Hitzig, 
who prefer the former supposition, understand the clause as meaning that the 
chiefs, who represent the people, howl or wail in their distress. (Compare 
Exod. V. 15, 21.) Knobel objects to this interpretation, that the context 
requires a description not of their distress’ but of its cause, and also that the 
Jews had no chiefs but the Babylonians while in exile; which is at once 
historically false, because the internal organization of the people seems to 
have continued almost without change through all their revolutions and 
vicissitudes, and wholly irrelevant if true, because the limitation of the pas¬ 
sage to the exile is gratuitous and therefore inadmissible. Most interpreters, 
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liowever, s^m disposed to understand as meanino bis foivlm nnrN • 
kter writp;: f ^ ii really desems bas been expressed bv 

z“" 

—TbTi^r‘’^°ffi‘^ 1 + Commentary, as not sufficiently sustained bV usa^e 
rN'k? wlWM ’ast clause bas relation to the form of tbe wo°d 

L;, tle^HaiuSuT-T™^^^^ 

IS copied bv Ezekiel (wrxn 90 9 o\ i l m tliib last clause 

EomIns“i.*2j 5SsUe\uote's1.i 

0. Therefore (because my name is thus blasphemed) my veovle AAl 
know my name; therefore in that day (shall they knovvi t . 

-i. B,ioU „ , The 1, n. ^ Cd IJiZ t M 

conslruclioa .I i, ,i,i ,j,j„ („ , BdioH m”? tJ‘ 

the sense given by Hitzig, Ewald, and Knobel, who underatand’tbe clon-p 

promise is fulfilled) it shall be knomi 
e w 0 promised to be with them, and deliver them, was God himself 
Gesemus gives a somewhat different construction, »tbev shall know fWf 
who spoke to them am present,” or in other words “ihiffnrfi 

of Jtn is by no means so natural as that which understanrlq it ac^t),^ 
language of the promise itself. To know the ImfoTS if to 
nature so fai as it has been revealed; and in this case more specifically it is 
to toow that the name blasphemed among the wicked was deLrvin^ Jf the 
highest honour. The second therefore is admitted by all the modernViters 
to be pregnant and emphatic; although Lowth est^med it so u^iSna 
and superfluous, that he expunged it from the text on the authority o?se3 
ancient versions, which were much more likely to omit it inadvertently thaft 
aU the manuscripts to introduce it without reason or authority ^ It is S 
commoffiy agreed that '3 means that, and that the verb shall Low mnf hi 
repeated with a Afferent object. It might, however, be consiSredSler 

and more natmal to repeat the object with the verb, and let the last clMse 
pve a reason fw the first: “ therefore in that day shall they know it (i e 

The Enghsh Version differs from all the constructions which have now been 
stated in explainmg 03^ as a mere reiteration of what goes before: “ they 
shall toow m that day that I am he that doth speak; behold it is I ” But 
aceordmg to usagp 33n especially when standing at the end of a clause or 
sentence, does not merely reiterate the subject of a foregoing verb, but con¬ 
stitutes a new proposition; it does not mean lo /, or lo I am, but lo 1 am 
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Tiere^ and is therefore the common idiomatic Hebrew answer to a call by 
name. 

7. How timely on the mountains are the feet of one bringing glad tidings, 
puhlishing feace, hringincj glad tidings of good, ])iibUsliing salvation, saying 
to Zion, Thy God reigneth. The verb means to be suitable, becoming, 
opportune, and though not applied to time in either of the two cases w^here 
it occurs elsewhere, evidently admits of such an application, especially w^hen 
there is no general usage to forbid it. It is here recommended by the con¬ 
text ; 'which is much more coherent if we understand this verse as intimat¬ 
ing that the help appears at the very juncture \vhen it is most needed, than 
if we take it as a mere expression of delight. It is also favoured by the 
analogy of Nah. ii. 1, where a similar connection is expressed by the word 
n^n. It is favoured lastly by the use of the Greek w'ord uoaToi in Paul’s 
translation of the verse (Pmm. x. 15), of which doa in our copies of the 
Septuagint is probably a corruption. This Greek word, both from ety¬ 
mology and usage, most explicitly means timely or seasonable, although 
sometimes employed in the secondary sense of beautiful (Matt, xxiii. 27 ; 
Acts hi. 2), like the Hebrew (Cant. i. 10), deconis in Latin, and be¬ 
coming in English. The mountains meant may he the mountains round 
Jerusalem, or the word may be more indefinitely understood as adding a 
trait to the prophetic picture.—ITitzig gratuitously changes the form of the 
expression, by substituting foot and messengers for feet and messenger. The 
word has no equivalent in English, and must therefore be expressed 
by a periphrasis, in order to include the two ideas of annunciation, and the 
joyful character of that w^hicli is announced. The sense is perfectly ex¬ 
pressed by the Greek rjayy$7l(^6/MyQg: but our derivatives, ewzpeZmwy and 
evangelist, are technical, not popular expressions, and would not convey the 
meaning to an ordinary reader. The joyous nature of the tidings brought is 
still more definitely intimated in the next clause by the addition of the word 
good, which is not explanatory but intensive. The peculiar form of the 
original is marred in some translations, by rendering the first as a noun 
and the second as a verb; whereas in Hebrew there are two participles, both 
repeated. The explanation of as a collective referring to the prophets, 
or the messengers fiiom Babylonia to Jerusalem, is perfectly gratuitous. The 
primaiy application of the term is to the Messiah, but in itself it is indefinite; 
and Paul is therefore chargeable with no misapplication of the words when 
he applies them to the preachers of the gospel. The contents of the mes¬ 
sage are the manifestation of the reign of God, the very news which Christ 
and his forerunner published when they cried saying, The kingdom of God 
is at hand. 

8 . The voice of thy luatclimenl They^ raise the voice, together loill 
they shoutg for eye to eye shall they see in Jehovtili^s returning to Zion, 
Lowth complains that none of the ancient versions or modern interpreters 
have cleared up the construction of the first clause to his satisfaction, or 
supplied the ellipsis iii any way that seems to him easy and natural. He 

proposes to read for (^all thy watchmen lift up their voice), 
vMch he^says perfectly rectifies the sense and the construction. It is hard 
to leconcile with Lowth s reputation for refined taste the j)reference of this 
prosaic reading (the only external evidence for which is that P stands on an 
erasure m one manuscript) to the obvious assumption of a poetical apos¬ 
trophe or exclamation, which has commended itself to all later writers, and 
had been before proposed by Yitringa. There is no need even of supplving 
is heard with linobel, sotmds with Gesenius in his Commentary, or hark 
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with the sanie writer in his G-erman version. The exact translation is not 
only admissible, but more expressive than any other. Oeseniiis and Be 
Wette, by connecting with the word before it {erheben die Stimmie 
allzuvial), not only violate the accents, hut are under the necessity of sup¬ 
plying and before the next verb.—This is one of the cases where it seems 
most allowable to look upon the preterite and future as equivalent to our 
present ; but according to the general rule hitherto adopted, it is best to 
retain the original dilierence of form, whenever, as in this ease, we can do 
so without injuring the sense. Thus understood, the clause would seem to 
intimate that they should have still further cause to shout hereafter; they 
have already raised the voice, and ere long they shall all shout together. 
Because the prophets are elsewhere represented as watchmen on the walls 
^ Zion (chap. Ivi. 10; Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. iii. 17, xxxiii. 2, 7), most in¬ 
terpreters attach that meaning to the figure here ; but the restriction is un¬ 
necessary, since the application of a metaphor to one object does not 

preclude its application to another, and objectionable, as it mars the unity 
and beauty of the scene presented, which is simply that of a messenger of 
good news drawing near to a walled town, whose watchmen take up and 

repeat his tidings to the people within.—^Ewald strangely takes the last 

clause as the "words to be uttered by the watchmen, and explains them to 
mean, “ How will they see eye to eye ! ” &c. This is far less natural 
than the usual construction, which regards the last clause as the Prophet's 
explmiation of the joy described in the first.—The phrase eye to eye, or, as 
liitzig and Be Wette have it, eye in eye, occurs only here and in Hum. 
xiv. 14. The sense put upon it in the Targum and adopted by Gesenius 
{with their eyes), though not erroneous, is inadequate. According to 
Vitringa, it denotes }vith both eyes, i. e. not imperfectly or dimly, but dis¬ 
tinctly ; and the same idea is expressed hy Symmachus 
The same essential meaning is attached to the expression by Ewmld, but 
with a distinct intimation of local proximity, the ] 3 hrase being properly de¬ 
scriptive of two persons so near as to look into each other's ej^es. The 
phrases to face (Exod. xxxiii. 11) md month to mowifA xii. 8) 

are kindred and analogous, but not identical with that before us.—The 
verb may be construed either wdth or -with an indefinite subject, 
they {i.e. the people of Jerusalem or men in general) shall see. —^Eosen- 
miiller explains ^ before as the connective which the verb takes 
after it when it means to see with pleasure, or to gaze at with delight. The 
same construction seems to be implied in Ewald’s paraphrase of {sicl^ 
weiden); hut it seems much simpler to construe the verb absolutely or 
wdthoiit an object expressed (they shall see, i. e. look), and to make the 3 
a particle of time, as it usually is when prefixed to the infinitive.^—The 
transitive meaning ascribed to in this and many other places has been 
clearly .shewn by Hengstenberg (Pentateuch, i. pp. 104-106) to have no 
foundation either in etymology or usage, and to be probably inadmissible 
even in the frequent combination much more in eases like the 

present, where the proper sense is not only appropriate but required hy the 
context, and the analogy of other places, in which the reconciliation between 
God and his people is represented as a return after a long absence. (See 
above, on chap. xl. 11.)—The direct construction of the vei'b of motion with 
the noun of place is a Hebrew idiom of constant occurrence ; so that it is 
not necessary even to suppose an ellipsis of the preposition. 

9. Burst forth, shout together, ruins of Jerusalem! For Jehovah hath 
comfoiied his people, hath redeemed Jerusalem, The phrase Hp to 
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burst forth into shouting, is a fayourite expression with Isaiah (see above, 
chap. xiv. 7, xiiv. 28, xlix. 13, and below, chap. liv. 1, iv. 12) ; but in 
this case the qualifying noun is changed for its verbal root; a combination 
which occurs elsewhere only in Ps. xcviii. 4, As is never used in anv 
other connection, and therefore denotes only this one kind of bursting, it 
may be considered as involving the idea of the whole phrase, and is so 
translated in the English Version {hreah forth into joy), while Gesenius 
gives the same sense to the two words, and translates the phrase exactly 
like the usual one, n^‘3.— Together may either mean all of you, or at 

the same time with the watchmen, mentioned in ver, 8. Hitzig even goes 
so far as to say that the ruins are here called upon to imitate the watch¬ 
men. Knobei adds that the ruins had particular occasion to rejoice, be¬ 
cause they w^ere^to be transformed into a splendid city (chap. xliv. 26). 
Such appeals to inanimate objects are of frequent occurrence in Isaiah (see 
above, chaps, xliv. 28, xlix. 13, and below^ chap. Iv. 12).—The translation 
of the verbs in the last clause as presents is unnecessary and enfeebling, as 
it takes away the strong assurance always conveyed by the ggraitenturr^pro- 
pJieticum. See above, on chap. xlix. 18. 

10. Jehovah hath hired his holy arm to the eyes of all the nations, and all 
the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of our God. The allusion in the 
first clause is to the ancient military practice of going into battle with the 
right arm and shoulder bare. Thus Perns is described by Arrian as 
dy.ov h rfj ; Diana by Silius Italicus, ea:scitos avide 

piignm nudata lacertos; Tydeus by Statius, eocseitare humeros midamque 
lace^ere pugnam. The same Hebrew verb is used in the same application 
by Ezekiel (iv. 7). The baring of the arm may either be mentioned as a 
preparation for the conflict,^ or the act of stretching it forth may be included, 
as Eosenmiiller and Gesenius suppose. The* bare arm is here in contrast 
either with the long sleeves of the female dress, or with the indolent inser¬ 
tion of the hand in the bosom (Ps. Ixxiv. 11). The exertion of God’s 
ppwer is elsewhere expressed by the kindred figure of a great hand (Exod. 
mi!* strong hand (Ezek. xx. 34), or a hand stretched out (Isa. ix. 11). 
The act here described is the same that is described in chap. li. 9. The 
comparison of Jehovah to a warrior occurs above, in chap. xlii. 18 Jeho¬ 
vah s amps here described as holy, because, as Knobel thinks, his holiness 
or jnstice^is exercised in punishing the wicked; but the word is rather to 
be taken in its wide sense, as denoting the divine perfection, or whatever 
ciistmgnishes between God and man, perhaps with special reference to his 
powder, as that by which his deity is most frequently and clearly manifested 
to his creatures. The sense of sanctifying, i. e. glorifying‘arm, which 
Eobenmiiller suggests as possible, is much less natural and scarcely recon- 
ci a e wi the expression.^ In this clause Ewald has retained the strici 
rans a ion o e preterite instead) of tlie enfeebling present form preferred 

’ll In the last danse be adopts tbe subjunctive 

torm, so that all nations see, \rbicb is substantially con-eot, as -IxSl intro- 

ehUla V consequence of tbe action described in tbe foregoing 

cliaps. xviii. 8, xxriii. 18, and Ps! 

thici mLlo IS repeated word for word. Another coincidence between 

” “■ 

AJilAyhTT touch not! come out 

Jekowih f ^ cleanse yourselves) ye armourAearers of 

Jehovah! Iho first word in Hebrew is a verb, and literally means dejiart ; 
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but tliere is something peculiarly expressive in Gesenius’s translation of it 
by an adverb. The analogy of chap, xlviii. 20 seems to shew that the 
Prophet had the departure from Babylon in Gew; but the omission of 
the name here, and of any allusion to that subject in the context, forbids 
the restriction of the words any tether than the author has himself restricted 
them. The idea that this high-wrought and impassioned composition has 
reierence merely to ihe literal migration of the captive Jews, says but little 
for the taste of those w^ho entertain it. The whole analogy of language and 
especiahy of poetical composition shews that Babylon is no more the exclu¬ 
sive object of the writer s contemplation than the local Zion and the literal 
Jerusalem in many of the places where those names are mentioned. Like 
other great^historical events, particularly such as may be looked upon as 
critical conjunctures, the deliverance becomes a type^ not only to the pro¬ 
phet but to the poet ^and historian, not by any arbitrary process, but by a 
spontaneous association of ideas. As some names, even in our own day, 
have acquired a generic meaning, and become descriptive of a whole class 
of events, so in the earliest authentic history, the Flood, the Fall of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the Exodus, the Babylonish Exile, are continually used as 
symbols of divine interposition both in wrath and mercy. There is no 
inconsistency whatever, therefore, in admitting that the Prophet has the 
exodus from Babylon in view, and yet maintaining that his language has a 
far more extensive scope. The error of those Christian writers who adopt 
this confined hypothesis is not so obvious in their own interpretations as it is 
in those which have been raised upon the same base by the German neolo- 
gists, who, not content with this limitation of the meaning, sneer at the 
contracted Jewish spirit which the writer here betrays, by insisting on the 
old Levitical distinctions and denouncing all communion with the Gentiles 
as pollution. In order to maintain this unworthy view of the miter’s mean¬ 
ing, they explain the exhortation in the last clause as requiring ceremonial 
ablutions, and adopt Jarchi’s groundless and absurd interpretation of as 
referring exclusively to persons, with allusion to the JlKpp of Ezra, 

vi. 21. This restriction of the terms is so unreasonable and unfair, that 
Ewald and Knobel, though belonging to the same school, both explain 
^pp as a neuter (Uiireines), that which is unclean. It would indeed be 
impossible to frame a more general dehortation or dissuasion from religious 
and moral impurity, and thousands of intelligent readers have so understood, 
the words, without detecting in them those “ angstliche pedantische Grund- 
satze,” since bi’ciight to light by a mode of criticism which, even in a mere 
aesthetic point of view, deserves to be characterised as eminently angstlick 
and pedantisch. The same spirit shew^s itself in the exposition of the closing 
words of this verse by the same class of writers. Not content with identify¬ 
ing the njnj with the of Num. iv. 15, 1 Chron. ix. 29, an 

assumption not entirely devoid of probability, they make this an address to 
the Priests and Levites, the official bearers of these vessels, and explain it as 
implying a hope that the sacred utensils taken by Nebuchadnezzar from the 
temple (2 Kings xxv, 14, 15 ; Ban. v. 1), -would be restored by Cyrus, as 
they afterwaads were. (Ezra i. 7-11.) And this anticipated restitution 
is the great theme of the grand yet brilliant passage now befoi*e us, in the 
eyes of those very critics who have gone to an extreme in holding up Isaiah’s 
baldest prose as unmixed poetry! They reject of course the sense which 
Rosenmfiller, following some older writers, puts upon the closing words as 
meaning the armour-bearers of Jehovah. This would not be Jewish and 
Levitical enough to serve their purpose of really degrading what they afiect 
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to magnify with feint praise.” Yet this sense is not only in the highest 
degree suitable to the idea of a solemn march, but strongly recommended by 

the fact that Khh in historical prose is the appropriated title of an 
armour-bearer. (See 1 Sam. xiv. 1, G, 7 ; xvi. 21.) At the same lime the 
mention of the sacred vessels would scarcely be omitted in the description 
of this new exodus. Eoth explanations maybe blended without any viola¬ 
tion of usage, and with great advantage to the beauty of the passage, by 
supposing an allusion to the mixture of the martial and the sacerdotal in the 
wdioie organisation of the host of Israel during the journey through the 
wilderness. Not oven in the Crusades were the priest and the soldier 
brought so near together, and so mingled, not to say identified, as in the 
long march of tiio chosen people from the Eed Sea to the Jordan. By 
applying this hey to the case before us, we obtain the grand though blended 
image of a march and a procession, an army and a church, a sacramental 
host” bearing the sacred vessels, not as Priests and Levites merely, but as the 
armour-bearers of Jehovah, the weapons of whose warfare, though not carnal, 
are mighty to the pulling down of strong holds (2 Cor. x. 4). With 
this comprehensive exposition of the clause, agrees the clear and settled 

usage of the word in the wide sense of implements, including weapons 
on the one hand, and vessels on the other. (See vol. i. p. 272.)—The 
application of the terms of this verse by John to the spiritual Babylon 
(Piev. xviii. 4), so iar from standing in the way of the enlarged interpreta¬ 
tion above given, really confirms it by shewing that the language of the 
prophecy is suited to express far more than the literal exodus of Israel 
from Babylon. 

12. For not in haste shall ye go out, and in flight ye shall not depart; 
for going before you {is) Jehovah, and bringing up your rear the God of 
Israel. This verse is crowded with allusions to the earlier history of 
Israel, some of which consist in the adaptation of expressions with which 
the Hebrew reader was familiar, but which must of course be lost in a 
translation. Thus the hasty departure out of Egypt is not only recorded as 
a fact ill the Mosaic histoiy (Exod. xi. 1; xii. 33, 89), hut designated Ijv the 
very term here used ptsn (Exod. xii. 11 ; Dent. xvi. 3), meaning terrified 

and sudden flight. So also and are military terms familiar to the 
readers of the ancient books. (See Num. x. 25 ; Josh. vi. 9, 13.) There 
is likewise an obvious allusion to the cloudy pillar going sometimes before, 
and sometimes behind the host (Exod. xiv. 19, 20), and possibly to Moses’ 
poetical description of Jehovah as encompassing Israel with his protection 
(Dent, xxxii. 10). These minute resemblances are rendered still more strik- 
ing by the distinction which the Prophet makes between the two events. 
The former exodus was hurried and disorderly; the one here promised shall 
be solemn and deliberate. How far the exquisite poetical beauty of tlic 
passage is appreciated by some modern critics, may be gathered from the 
fact that Roseumiiller quotes without dissent the ridiculous remark of 
Schuster, that the verse has reference to the dangers of the desert betyvnen 
Babylonia and Judea (Ezra viii. 22, 31), and the still more curious fact that 
Knobel understands it as assigning a reason why they need not neglect 
their Levitical ablutions before setting out; while Hitzig infers from this 
last verse that the purification enjoined in the one before it was etwas 
Zeitraubendes,'^^ or something that required time for its performance. 
Such if applied to any of the master-works of classical genius, 

would be laughed to scorn; hut even the transcendent merit of the passage 
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now before us, simply considered as a piece of composition, cannot wash 
out the offensive stain of Judaismus, or enable certain critics to forget or 
even to forgive its being Scripture. The true connection of the verse with 
that before it must be obvious to every unsophisticated reader. The for, 
as in many other cases, has relation to an intermediate thought which may 
be easily supplied though not eipresscd. Or rather, it has reference to the 
promise implied in the preceding exhortation, of protection and security. 
To man}?' thousands both of learned and unlearned readers, this connection 
has been obvious ^for ages; whereas not more than two or three, we 
may venture to believe, ever dreamed that this magnificent description of 
Jehovah s presence vrith his people was intended to assure the Jewish 
exiles that before leaving Babylon they would have time enough to wash 
themselves at leisure !—From this verso, taken in connection with the one 
before it,^we may derive a confirmation of our previous conclusions, fii’st, 
that the image there presented is a military no less than a priestly one ; 
and secondly, that this whole passage has a wider scope and higher theme 
than the deliverance from Babylon, because the latter is no more vividly 
exhibited to view than the deliverance from Egypt; and if this is a mere 
emblem, so may that be, nay it must be, when we add to the considera¬ 
tion just presented, the result of the inductive process hitherto pursued in 
the interpretation of these prophecies, viz. that the deliverance of Israel 
from exile does not constitute the theme of the predictions, but is simply 
one rernarkable historico-prophetical example ■which the Prophet cites in 
illustration of his general teachings as to the principle and mode of the 
divine administration, and his special predictions of a great and glorious 
change to be connected with tbe abrogation of the old economy. 

18. Behold, my servant shall do wisely (and as a necessary conseq^uence) 
shall rise and he exalted and high exceedingly. The parenthesis introduced 
to show the true relation of the clauses, serves at the same time to pre¬ 
clude the necessity of giving the doubtful and secondary sense of 
prospering, as most modern writers do. The objection to this interpreta¬ 
tion is the same as in the case of and vrhich it is the fashion 

now to render salvation, or the like. The jsaraliel expressions in 

the present case are not synonymous but simply coiTeiative, the mutual 
relation being that of cause and eflect. He shall be exalted, because he 
shall act wisely in the highest sense, /. e, shall use the best means for the 
attainment of the highest end. This kind of ■^visdom involves prosperity, 
not merely as a possible result, but as a necessary consequence. We have 
no right,^ however, to substitute the one for the other, or to merge the 
primary idea in its derivative. Hengstenberg undertakes to blend both 
senses by translating the verb he shall rule well, Le, both wisety and sue- 
cessfulty. But to this there are two objections: first, that it introduces 
an idea (that of ruling) which is not expressed at all in the original; and 
then^ that it confounds two things which in the original are kept distinct, 
the antecedent and the consequent, wisdom and prosperity. The latter 
has the less claim to be forced into the first clause, because in the last it 
is so fully and strongly expressed, by combining, as Hengstenberg himself well 
says, all the Hebrew verbs that denote exaltation, and then adding the inten¬ 
sive adverb. The version of the Sepkiagiiit and the Yulgate (inielli- 

get), is only defective because it makes the verb denote tbe possession of intel¬ 
ligence, and not its active exercise, which is required by the HipMl form and 
by the connection, as well here as in the parallel passage, Jer. xxiii. 5. 
(Compare 1 Kings ii. '8.)-—Connected with this verse there are two exegetical 
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qtie>stioiis whicli are faiBons as the subject of dispute among interpreters. 
The first and least important has respect to the division and arrangement 
of the test, viz., whether this verse is to be connected with what goes 
before, or separated from it and regarded as the introduction of a new 
subject. The former method is adopted in the older versions and in the 
Masoretic Hebrew test. The latter, according to Procopius and others, 
was pursued in the ancient distribution of the book, with which the Fathers 
were familiar, and has been adopted in our own day by most writers on 
Isaiah. A particular exegetical motive may be easily detected in some 
cases for preferring the one or other of these methods. Thus Abarbenel 
is naturally led to sever these three verses (13-15) from what follows, hy 
a wish to establish his peculiar hypothesis that the Messiah is the subject 
of these verses, but not of the next chapter. On the other hand, those 
VTiters who restrict the foregoing context to the restoration of the Jews 
from exile have a strong inducement to make this the beginning of a new 
discourse upon another subject, as the best means of disguising the un¬ 
natural and violent transition which their hypothesis compels them to 
assume. But to this statement there are certainly exceptions. Thus the 
usual division is retained by Hitzig, notwithstandiug his adherence to the 
Babylonian theory; while Ewald, who adopts the other method, admits 
that the fifty-third chapter begins in an entirely new tone. The ease with 
which arbitrary arrangements of the text may be multiplied derives some 
illustration from Hendewerk’s assertion that chaps. Hi. 7 to liv. 17 is a 
distinct prophecy, consisting of three parallel parts, chap. lii. 7-15, chap, 
iiii, 1-12, chap. liv. 1-17, so that the favourite modern separation of 
chap. lii. 13 to Iiii. 12 from the context as a separate discourse is not only 
arbitrary but a mutilation of the oracle.” Common to all these arrange¬ 
ments is the radical error of supposing that the book is susceptible of dis¬ 
tribution into detached and independent parts ; a notion which, as we have 
seen already, is not only theoretically groundless, but practically hartful in 
a high degree to the sound interpretation of these prophecies. What seems 
to be gained, in such cases, by combining things which ought to go to¬ 
gether, is more than outweighed by the disadvantage of separating others- 
which are no less closely connected. The only satisfactory method, as 
we have already seen, is to regard the whole as a continuous composition, 
and^ to recognise the usual division into chapters, simply because it is 
familiar and on the whole convenient, although sometimes very injudicious 
and^ erroneous. According to this view of the matter, the precise distri¬ 
bution of the chapters is of no more importance than that of the para¬ 
graphs in any modern book, which may sometimes facilitate and sometimes 
hinder its convenient perusal, but can never be regarded as authoritative in 
determining the sense. In the case immediately before us, it is proper to 
resist the violent division of the chapter; because when read in its natural 
connection, it shews how easy the transition was from the foregoing promise 
of deliverance to the desci’iption of the Servant of Jehovah as the loader 
of the grand march just described, and confirms our previous conclusions as 
to the exalted meaning of the promises in question, and against a forced 
restriction of them to the Babylonish exile. At the same time it is equally 
important that the intimate connection of these verses with the following 
chapter should be fully recognised, in order that the Servant of the Lord, 
whose humiliation and exaltation are here mentioned, may be identified 
with that mysterious Person, whose expiatory sufierings and spiritual 
triumphs form the great theme of the subsequent context. To the general 
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agreement among Jews and Christians as to this identity, the forced hypo¬ 
thesis already quoted from Abarhenel may be regarded as the sole exSp- 

enfl'of meaning of the whole passage, to the 

S fi%-tlimd chapter, turns upon the question, Who is meant by 

bofv ” iT'Z H ® Tt mdividual, or a collective 

body . If the latter, js it Israel as a whole, or its better portion, or the 

Tl 7 ° 7 ^!b*% ’ If file former, is it Moses, Abraham, 

2lf or f anonymous prophet, the author him- 

self, 01 the Messiah ? This is the other esegetical question which has 

iV tor f,® connected with this verse, and materially affecting the 

interpretation of the whole passage. The answer to this question ■srfiioh 
at once suggests itself as the result of all our previous inquiries, is, that 
the Servant of Jehovah here, as m chap. slii. 1-6, and chap. slix. 1-9, is 
^'filler in his own personality than in conjunc- 

sill. 1), tee idea of the Body here recedes, and teat of the Head becomes 
exclusively conspicuous; because, as we shall see below, the Servant of 
Jehovah IS exhibited, not merely as a teacher or a ruler, but as an expia¬ 
tory sacnfice. That this application of the verse and the whole passage 
to tee Messiah was held by tee oldest school of Jewish interpreters, ap¬ 
pears from tee Targum of Jonathan, who here has vii/ Servant the Mevnah 
^d IS admitted by Aben Ezra, Jarohi, Abarhenel, and other Jews, who 
have themselves abandoned this opinion, because it would constrain them 
to acknowledge Christ as the Messiah of their Scriptures. Detailed proofs 
from the ancient Jewish books themselves are given by Hengstenberg in 
his Chnstology (vol. i. pp. 292-294). Gesenius, too, explicitly admits 
that the latei Jews were no doubt led to give up the old interpretation of 
toe passage by polemic opposition to Christians. (Commentary, ii. p. 161.) 
Ihe same interpretation was maintained, almost withonfc exception, in toe 
Christian Chnrch, till near toe end of toe eighteenth century, when it -was 
abandoned by the^ German theologians along with the doctrines of atone- 
' prophetic inspiration. Even in Germany, however, it has always 

had its zealous adherents, and in our own day some of its most able, learned, 
and successful advocates. In its favour may be urged, besides the tradition 
of the synagogue and church, the analogy of the other places where the 
hervant of Jehovah is mentioned, the wonderful agreement of the terms of 
toe prediction with the character and history of Jesus Christ, and the ex¬ 
press application of the passage to him by himself and his inspired apostles 
who appear to have assumed it as toe basis of their doctrine with respect 
to the atonement, and to have quoted it comparatively seldom only because 
they had it constantly in view, as appears from their numerous allusions to 
it, and the perfect agreement of their teachings with it; so that even Gese- 
nius, while in one place he argues from their silence that they did not find 
the doctrine of atonement in the passage, says expressly in another, with a 
strange but gratifying inconsistency, that most Hebrew readers, bein^ 
already familiar with the notions of sacrifice and substitution, must of 
necessity have so explained the place, and that undoubtedly the apostolic 
doctnne as to Christ s expiatory death rests in a great measure upon this 
foundation. (Comm. ii. p. 191.) The detailed proofs of the Messianic 
eposition will be given m the course of the interpretation, and compared ■ 
with the other hypotheses maintained by Jews and Christians, which will 
therefore only be enumerated here in order that the reader may recall them 
lor the purpose of comparison. The individual subjects which have been 
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assumed besides the Messiah, are Josiah by Abarbenel, Jeremiali by Gio~ 
tins, Uzziali by Aiignsti, Hezeldah by Bahrdt, Isaiah by Standlm, an 
(according to some) Moses and the Rabbi Akiba by a tradition quoted in 
ke-Talmud, although Hengstenberg supposes that these are mentioned 
only as examples or representatkes of a whole class. An anonymous 
German writer understands by the Servant of this verse, an unknown pi’ophet 
who suffered martyrdom during the exile! Another anonymous writer ol the 
same country applies the name as a colleetive to the Maccabees; another to the 
nobles carried off by Nebuchadnezzar, or to their descendants who returned; 
Bolton applies it in like manner to the house or family of David. Another 
nameless” German understands by the Servant of Jehovah, the priesthood 
ara class or body. This is near akin to Rosenmtiller’s early doctrine that 
it means the prophets, which was afterwards abandoned by its author, but 
renewed by Gesenius in his Commentary, and by De Wette and Winer, while 
Umbreit attempts to blend it with the Messianic exposition by supposing 
the Messiah to be set forth as the greatest of the prophets, or as their ideal. . 
Instead of this hypothesis, Rosenmiiller afterwards adopted that of the 
rabbins wdio reject the Messianic doctrine (such as Jarclii, Kimchi, and 
Aben Ezra), wz. that the Servant of Jehovah is the Jewish people and 
the same opinion is maintained by Eichhorn and Hitzig, but with this im¬ 
portant difference between the soi-disant Christian and the Jewish writers, 
that the latter apply the passage to the present dispersion of their people, 
and the former to tbe Babylonish exile. As modifications of this general 
hypothesis may be mentioned Eckermanii’s extravagant idea, that ^ the 
people as such, or considered in the abstract, is here distinguished from 
its individual members, whose words he supposes to be given in the follow¬ 
ing^ chapter. Another modification of the same opinion is the^giound 
assumed by Paulus, Maurer, Gesenius in his Lexicon, and in a still more 
qualified manner by Ewmlcl and Enobel, viz. that the Servant of Jehovjdi is 
the spiritual Israel, the better portion of the Jewish people, as distinguished 
either from their ungodly brethren, or from the heathen, or from both. 
Some of these explanations are so perfectly groundless and extravagant 
that they can no more be refuted than established. This is especially the 
case with those wiiich make the Servant of Jehovah any individual except 
Messiah, of which it has been well said that they might be multiplied 
ad libitimii there being no more show' of reason for the names suggested, 
than for a multitude of others which have never been proposed. This re- 
maiL may be extended to the theories which identify the Servant of Jehovah 
with the Maccabees, the House of David, the Noble Exiles, and the Priest¬ 
hood, leaving as the only plausible hypotheses besides the Messianic one, 
those which severally understand the title as denoting the order of Prophets 
or the Jewish people, either as a whole, or in relation to its better part. 
To these the attention of the reader will be therefore directed in comparison 
with tlia.t which is assumed as the basis of the exposition, leaving others to 
refute themselves. Of those wBich have been mentioned as entitled to 
comparative consideration, thatwdiich approaches nearest to the truth is the 
hypothesis of Beck and Ewald, that by the Servant of Jehovah w'e are to 
understand the ideal Israel, or rather it denotes the Israel of God, not con¬ 
sidered as a nation or a race, but as the church or chosen people, who in some 
sense represented the Messiah till he came, and is therefore often blended 
•with him in the prophetic picture as a complex person, sometimes more and 
sometimes less conspicuous, but here, as w’e have seen already, totally 
eclipsed by the image of the Head himself. And yet even in this case there 
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are visible such striking points of similarity between the Body and the Heatk 
that although this passage can directly refer only to the latter, it eonirms 
the previous conclusion that in other cases the reverse is true. The genera! 
views which have been now expressed on this and other points will be 
reduced to a inore^ specific form in the progress of the exposition, during 
the course of which ^respect will bo had, not only to the commentaries 
usually (juoted in this w^ork, but to one or two special monographs, or 
special expositions of this passage, the most important of which are Mar- 
tini’s Gommentatio Philologico-critica (Rostock, 1791), to which most later 
WTiters have been largely indebted, and Hengstenberg’s excellent interpre¬ 
tation contained ^in the second part of his Ciiristologic, the valuable sub¬ 
stance of w’hich it is proposed to reproduce in the ensuing pages, with some 
changes both of form and substance, and many additions from more recent 
sources.—In the verse immediately before us all that need bo added is, that 
the extraordinary exaltation promised in the last clause is such as could 
never have been looked for by the Prophet, for himself or for liis order, 
especially upon the modern supposition, that he lived in the time of the 
exile, when the grounds for such an expectation w^ere far less than at any 
former period. It may also be observed that the personification of the 
prophets as an ideal individual is foreign from the usage of the Scriptures; 
the parallelism of servant and messengers^ in the first clause of chap, xiiv. 26, 
no more proves the first to be collective, than the like relation of Jerusalem 
and cities of Jlulah in the last clause prove the semie thing of Jerusalem* 
The objection, that the title servant is not applied elsewhere to Messiah, 
would have little force if true, because the title in itself is a general one, 
and may be applied to any chosen instrument; it is not true, how^ever, as 
the single case of Zech. hi. 8 will suffice to shew, %vithout appealing to the 
fact, that the same application of the title, either partial or exclusive, has 
been found admissible above in chaps, xlii. 1, xlix. 3, and 1. 10. 

14, 15. As many were sJiochei at thee—so rnarrecl from man his lool^ ami 
Ms form from the sons of man—so shall he s^rinUe many nations ; concerning 
Mm shall kings stop their mouth, lecause lohat was not recounted to them they 
lime seen, and ivhat they had not heard they have perceived. His exaltation 
shall bear due proportion to his humiliation ; the contempt of men shall be 
exchanged for w^onder and respect. According to the common agreement of 
interpreters, ver. 14 is the protasis and ver. 15 the apodosis of the same 
sentence, the correlative clauses being introduced, as usual in cases of com¬ 
parison, by and Ji?. The construction is somew^hat embarrassed by 
the intervening at the beginning of the last clause of ver. 14, which 
most interpreters, however, treat as a parenthesis, explanatory of the first 
clause : as many w^ere shocked at thee (because his countenance was all 
marred, &c.), so shall he sprinkle many nations,” &c. A simpler construc¬ 
tion, though it does not yield so clear a sense, would be to assume a double 
apodosis : “as many were shocked at thee, so was his countenance marred, 
&c., so also shall he sprinkle,” &c. As thus explained, the sense would be,, 
their abhorrence of him was not without reason, and it shall not be without 
re(|uitaL expresses a mixture of surprise, contempt, and aversion ; 

it is frequently applied to extraordinary instances of suffermg when viewed 
as divine judgments. (Lev. xxvi. 32, Ezek. xxvii. 35, Jer. xviii. 16, xix, 8.) 
It is followed by the preposition PP as usual when employed in this sense. 
Many does not mean all, nor is nations to he anticipated from the other 
clause ; there seems rather to be an antithesis, between many individuals 
and many nations. As a single people had despised him, so the whole 
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world should admire him. is a verbal norni, equivalent in tin’s con¬ 

nection to an infinitive or passive participle. It strictly means corriq^tions, 
but is here put for disfiguration or deformity. Be Bieu’s derivation of this 
word from HTO, “=to anoint,” has found no adherents among later writers. 
Henderson construes it with •in^'pp liU dnfiguration of his appearance), 
notwithstanding the interposition of The other recent writers make 

it the predicate, and -inKip the subject of the same proposition. By look 
and form we are neither to understand a mean condition nor the personal 
appearance, but, as an intermediate idea, the visible effects of sufiering. 
The preposition/rom, away from, may be taken simply as expressive of 
comi^rison {more than), or more emphatically of negation {so^ as not to he 
Immaii), which are only different gradations of the same essential meaning. 
Jahn supposes a climax in the use of and —his appearance should 
be far below that even of the lowest men; but this is looked upon by 
Heno'stenberg as weakening the expression, and is certainly unnee'essary, as 
well as founded on a dubious usage.—is the technical term of the Mosaic 
law for sprinJding water, oil, or blood, as a purifying rite. Jerome supposes a 
specific reference to the blood of Christ and the water of baptism. Heng- 
stenberg gives the verb the secondary sense of cleansing, but still with 
reference to the effects of the atonement. The explanation of this word by 
the majority of modern writers as denoting that he shall cause them to leap 
for ioy (Paulus, Winer, Gesenius in Comm.), or rise from their seats with 
reverence (Ew^ald, Gesenius in Thes.), or start with astonishment (Eich- 
horn, Hitzig), or he struck with cordial admiration (Clericus, Eosenmiiller, 
Maurer, Umbreit, Knobel), is in direct opposition to a perfectly uniform 
Hebrew usage, and without any real ground even in Arabic analogy. The 
ostensible reasons for this gross violation of the clearest principles of lexi¬ 
cography are: first, the chimera of a perfect parallelism, which is never 
ur<^ed except in cases of great necessity; and secondly, the fact that in 
every other case the verb is followed by the substance sprinkled, and con¬ 
nected with the object upon which it is sprinkled by a preposition. But 
since both the constructions of the verb to sprinlde ” are employed in 
other languages (as we may either speak of sprinkling a person, or of 
sprinkling w^ator on him), the transition must be natural, and no one can 
pretend to say that two or more examples of it in a book of this size are 
required to demonstrate its existence. The real motive of the strange 
unanimity with which the true sense has been set aside, is the desire to 
obliterate this clear description, at the very outset, of the Servant of 
Jehovah as an expiatory purifier, one who must be innocent himself in 
order to cleanse others,—an office and a character alike inapplicable either to 
the prophets as a class, or to Israel as a nation, or even to the better class 
of Jews, much more to any single individual except to One who claimed to 
be the Purifier of the guilty, and to whom many nations do at this day 
ascribe whatever purity of heart or life they either have or hope for. 
Another objection to the modern explanation of the word is, that it then 
anticipates the declaration of the next clause, instead of forming a connect¬ 
ing link between it and the first. This clause is understood by some to 
mean that they shall be reverently silent before him, by others that they 
shall he dumb with wonder on account of him, by others that they shall bo 
silent respecting him, i e. no longer utter expressions of aversion or con¬ 
tempt. Gesenius asks whether kings ever bowed personally to Christ, as 
intimated here and in chap. xlix. 7 ; to which Hengstenberg replies, that 
the only word w^hich creates the difficulty {personally) is supplied by the 
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objector; that multitudes of Idngs have bowed to Christ in one sense, 
whereas none in any sense, have ever thns acknowledged their sub¬ 
jection to the prophets, or to Israel, or even to the pious Jews, or could 
have been expected so to do.—The reason of this voluntary humiliation is 
.expressed in the last clause, viz., because they see things of which they 
had never had experience, or even knowledge by report. This expression 
shows that numy nations must be taken in its natural and proper sense, as 
denoting the G-entiles. It is accordingly applied by Paul (Itom. xv. 21) to 
the preaching of the Gospel among those who had never before heard it. 
Interpreters have needlessly refined in interpreting the verb see as signify¬ 
ing mental, no less than bodily perception. The truth is that the language 
is not scientific, but poetical; the wTiter does not put sight for experience, 
hut on the contrary describes experience as simple Aision.—For the stop¬ 
ping of the mouth, as an expression of astonishment or reverence, see Job 
xxix. 9, xl. 4, Ps. CAui, 42, Ezek. xvi. 63, Micah vii. 16. 


CHAPTEE LIIL 

NotavithstaxdiisG these and other prophecies of the Messiah, he is not 
recognised Avhen he appears, ver. 1. He is not the object of desire and 
trust, for Avhom the great mass of the people have been w^aiting, ver. 2. 
Hay, his low condition, and especially his sufferings, make him rather an 
object of contempt, ver. 3. But this humiliation and these sufierings are 
vicarious, not accidental or incurred by his own fault, vers. 4-6. Hence, 
though personally innocent, he is perfectly unresisting, ver. 7. Even they 
for whom he suffers may mistake his person and his office, ver. 8. His 
case presents the two extremes of righteous punishment, and perfect inno¬ 
cence, ver. 9. But the glorious fruit of these very sufferings AAdil correct 
all errors, ver. 10. He becomes a Saviour only by becomiDg a substitute, 
wer. 11. Even after the work of expiation is completed, and his glorious 
reward secured, the work of intercession will be still continued, ver. 12. 

1. Who hath helievei our report? and the arm of Jehovah ^ to iphom {oH 
i^pon whom) has it heen revealed ? While most modern writers, as we have 
already seen, detach the three preceding Am-ses and prefix them to this chap¬ 
ter, Hitzig goes to the opposite extreme of saying that the writer here begins 
afresh, Ayithout any Ausible connection with the previous context. Ewald 
more reasonably makes this a direct continuation, but observes a change of 
tone, from that of joyous confidence to that of penitent confession, on the 
part of the believing Jews, in reference to their former incredulity. Mar¬ 
tini, Jahn, and Rosenmiiller put these w^ords into the mouth of the heathen, 
ackno\Adedging their error with respect to the sufierings of Israel. But this 
hypothesis, besides being arbitrary in itself, and unsustained by any parallel 
case in which the heathen are thus introduced as speaking, requires a forced 
interpretation to he put upon the language of the verse. Thus Eosenmtilier 
understands the first clause as meaning who of us would have believed 
this, had we merely heard instead of seeing it And the last clause in 
like manner, “unto whom has the arm of Jehovah heen revealed as unto 
us Gesenius and the later writers much more naturally understand the 
Prophet as speaking in Ms own name or in that of the prophets generally, 
not his predecessors or contemporaries merely, as Jerome and Yan Her Palm 
assume without necessity. They also, for the most part, retain the strict 
sense of the preterite, which Hengstenberg and Hendewerk exchange for 
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the present form, helieves and is revealecL —is properly the passive 
participle of the verb to hear, the feiiiiiiine being used like the neuter to 
denote what is heard, and may therefore bo applied to rumour, to instruc¬ 
tion, or to speech in general. (See chop, xsiii. 9, 19, Jer. xlix. 14, and 
compare the Greek htorj, Eom. x. IG, Gal. iii. 2, 1 Thess. ii. 13.) Ilitzig. 
supposes that the word was here suggested by the of the preceding 
verse. The'restricted applications of tlic term, by G-eseiiiiis and Maurer to 
the news of the deliverance from Babylon, and by liendcwerk to the pre¬ 
ceding siroplie (chap. iii. 7-15), are alike gTatuitous. Martini, Jahn, and 
HosenmUner, in accordance with their notion that the heathen are hero 
speaking, understand the wkole phrase passively, as meaning “ that which 
we have heard and the same sense, on a wholly dilferent hypothesis, is 
also given by Umbreit and luiobel, the last of wlioin applies the term to 
that rvhich the prophet is described as having heard in chap. 1. 4, 5. 
Geseniiis, Heiigstenberg, and others understand it actively, as meaning that 
wdiich we have published in the hearing of others; which agrees w^ell with 
the context and with Paul’s quotation (Rom. x. IG), and is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with the strict sense of the Hebrew w^ords, though not sustained by 
any definite usage, as Henderson alleges. That the words might have either 
of these senses in different connections, may be gathered from the fact, 
that ill 2 Sam, iv. 4, the qualifying noun denotes neither the author nor 
the recipient of the declaration, but its subject, so that in itself the phrase 
is quite indefinite. Some understand the interrogation in this clause as 
implying an absolute negation, wdiich, according to Hende'werk, includes the 
very Servant of dehovah himself, who is described as blind and deaf in 
chap. xlii. 19. But there, as wn have seen, the prominent idea in the Ser¬ 
vant of Jehovah is the Body, whereas hero ifc is the Head. According to 
Hengstenberg the implied negation is not absolute, but simply expressive 
of w'onder at the paucity of true believers in the word at large, but more 
especially among the Jew’s, to whom, ■with Yan Der Palm, ho understands 
the passage as specifically referring, because it had already been predicted, 
in the foregoing verse, that the heathen wmild believe. There is no in¬ 
consistency, however, even if we take the w^ords before us in their widest 
sense; because, as Calvin has observed, the prophet inteiTupts his predic¬ 
tion of success and triumph to bewail the discouragements and disappoint¬ 
ments which should intervene. The same thing had already been predicted 
indirectly in chap. xlii. 24, and similar objections to his own assurances 
occur in chap. xlix. 14, 24. The last clause is understood by Knobel as 
assigning a reason for the unbelief described in the first: they did not be¬ 
lieve what they heard, because they did not see the arm of Jehovah visibly 
revealed. But most interpreters regard the tw^o as parallel expressions of 
the same idea: to believe what God said, and to see his arm revealed, be¬ 
ing really identical. The advent of Christ, his miracles, his resurrection, 
his ascension, are among the clearest proofs of the divine omnipotence and 
of its Mai exercise, a sceptical misgiving as to which is involved in a refusal 
to believe. The arm as the seat of active strength is often put for strength 
itself (2 Chron. xxxii. 8, Job xxii. 8, Jer. xvii. 5), and especially for the 
powder ^of Jehovah (chap. li. x. 16, Deut. iv. 34, v. 15, xxvi. 8). In this 
sense it is commonly regarded as convertible with hand ; but Hendewerk 
maintains^ that the latter only is applied to a gracious exercise of power 
(chaps, xli. 20, xlv. 11, 12, xlviii. 13, xlix. 2, 22, lix. 1), while the -former 
always has respect to war (chaps, xl. 10, Hi. 10, Ixiii. 5, lix. 16). He 
therefore gives the clause exclusive reference to what God had already done 
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foi Cjiiis, and designed to do for Israel, by making them victorions over 
all tiieu enemies. But this distinction, though ingenious, is faiincious ■ 
becMse it confounds the usual application of a figure viitli its essontiai 
meanmg, and ciuirelj- overlooks the many eases in which hand has reference 
to tne divine vengeance (e. ,j. chap. k. 11, 20, s. 4, xk. 16, xsv. 10, li. 17), 
while in some oi the oases where the arm is mentioned (chap. si. 12, and 
if I’efarence to war. But the true solution 

the manitestatiou of God's justice is eommoiily 
dosciibed by Isaiah as mdutlmg at the same time the deliverance of his 
mends and the destruction of his cuomios. (See above, chap. li. o.)_The 

use ol Ti in the last clause is explained bv^ some as a mere variation of the 
usual construction with i?X or ^ ; but Hengstenberg regards it as implying 
hat the revelation comes from above, and Hitrig 'supposes an aUusioi to 
the elevation ot the arm itself. - i ^ 

2. And he emne lep Uh the tender pUnt hefnre },!„>, end lihr th< rout fron 
a dry ground; he had no form nor eomeJinesa, unJ ire Aiull ere him. uiul no 

Sight tJmi we ,IioiiU desire it. Tlioro is sonicalmost liidimous to 
modem readers in Yitringa’s pedantic notion tliat the Prophet puts these 
words into the mouth of a chorus of converted Jews. There is also some¬ 
thing too artificial in Van Der Palm’s dramatic distribution of the passa<^e 
accorclmg to which the Prophet’s eeiisiiro of the unbelief of the Jews (ver! 
1) m followed by their justification of it (vers. 2, 8), while the first cdmise 
ot the foiirtli verso contains the Prophet's answer, and the last the rejoinder 
of the Jews, after which the Prophet speaks again without any further in¬ 
terruption. Most of the modern writers agree with Geseniiis in makiim 
all ^that follows the first verse the language of the people, aeknowledginS 
them owm incredulity with respect to the Messiah, and assigning as its cause 
their carnal expectations of a temporal prince, and their ignorance of the 
very end for w-hich he came. The hypothesis of Eosenmiiiler and others,■■ 
who regard this as the language of the heathen, acknowiedging their error .. 
vyith respect to Isiael, has been already mentioned. ^See above, on ciiap« 
lii. ...IB.) A novel and ingenious, but xiiiteiiable hypothesis, has been more 
recently proposed by Hendewxrk, viz. that the speakers are the elder race 
pf exiles in Babylon, by whose transgressions that infliction was occasioned, 
and that the sufierer here described is the younger race, for whose sake it 
was terminated, just as in the case of the fathers and children who came 
out of Egypt.—The 1 at the beginning of this verse is not causative, but 
narrative, determining the past tense of the future form, and connecting 
the sentence either with chap. lii. 14 or lo, or, which is the simplest and 
most natural construction, with the verse immediately preceding, which 
although interrogative in form, involves an affirmation, namely, that the 

people were incredulous, which general statement is here amplified._The 

common version of as a future proper Qie shall grow up) is utterly 
precluded by the Vav conversive, and gi'atuitously violates the uniformity of 
the description, which presents the humiliation of Messiah as afoeady past.— 
W'l'’ is properly a sucldmg, but is here used precisely like the cognate 
English word sucker, by which Lowdh translates it. ^On' the meaning of' 
see voL i. p. 255-6 .—Out of a dry ground implies, a, feeble, sickly 
growth, and, as "its eonse(jueace, a mean appearance. .. The chy ground, 
according to Alexander Morns, is Bethlehem, which he describes, on the 
authority of Strabo, as a baiTen spot. Along with this may be recorded 
the opinion of Eusebius and other fathers, that the di-y ground was the 
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Virgin Mary; ofTvMcli Calvin miglit well say, extra rem lotiuuntur. Out 
of a dry ground and ilie parallel expression (before Mm) may be con¬ 
sidered as qualifying both the nouns, and separated only for the sake of 
the rhythmical arrangement of the sentence. Before Mm is translated by 
Henderson before them, and by Lowth in their sight, in accordance ’with 
the exj)lanation of J. PI. Michaelis, who regards it as descriptive of the 
popular misapprehension and contempt of Christ. Most writers take it 
strictly as a singular, referring to Jehovah, and analogous in meaning to 
those words of Peter, clisallotoed indeed of men, hut chosen of God and pre¬ 
cious (1 Pet. ii. 4). It is well observed by Henderson, however, that it was 
not in the sight of God that the Messiah was a root out of a dry ground, but in 
that of the people.— He had not, literally, there was not to him, the only form 
in which that idea can be expi'essed in Hebrew.— Form is here put for beau¬ 
tiful or handsome form, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 18 David is called a man of form, 
L e. a comely person. The two nouns here used are combined in literal 
description elsewhere {e,g. Gen. xxix. 17, 1 Sam. xxv. 81), and in this very 
passage (see above, chap. lii. 13). They denote in this case, not mere 
personal appearance, but the whole state of humiliation, and, as Calvin says, 
are to be understood de toto regno cvjus nulla in ocnlis hominum forma, 
mdhis decor, nulla magnificentia fuit. —The modern writers generally dis¬ 
regard theMasoretic interpunction of this sentence, and connect with 

the first clause, as a parallel to The meaning then is, no form or 

beauty that we should look at him, no appearance that we should desire him. 
This is precisely the construction adopted by Symmachus, Im ha 

But as this relation of the clauses is too obvious to have 
escaped the Masoretic critics, it is reasonable to conclude that they were 
influenced in setting it aside by high traditional authority. There is, be¬ 
sides, a difliculty, if it be retained, in explaining the use of the verb 
which means to view with pleasure only when followed by the preposition 
and the sense that we shoidd looh at him does not seem entirely adequate. 
If we adhere to the Masoretic interpunction, there is no need of paraphras¬ 
ing with the English Version (lohen toe shall see Mm); it is better to 

give it its direct and proper sense {and we shall see Mm). But as both 
these versions suppose a transition from the form of narrative to that of 
prophecy, there is the same objection to them as to the common version of 

On the whole, therefore, leaving out of view the authority of the 
Masorah, the usual construction is the most satisfactory'.—In what sense 
the prophets thus grew up like suckers from a dry soil, or the Jewish 
nation while in exile, or the pious portion of them, or the younger race, it 
is as difficult to understand or even to conceive, as it is easy to recognise 
this trait of the prophetic picture in the humiliation of our Saviour, and 
the general contempt to which it exposed him. 

3. Despised and forsaJeen of men (or ceasing from among men), a man of 
sorrow's and acquainted with siclcness, and lihe one hiding the face from him 
(or ns), despised, and we esteemed Mm not. From the general description 
of his humiliation, the Prophet now passes to a more particular account of 

his suflerings.—from ^70 to cease, is by some taken in a passive and 
by others in an active sense. On the former supposition, the whole 
phrase may#mean rejected of men (English Version), forsaken hymen, i.e. 
by his friends, as in Job xix. 14 (Gesenius), or avoided by men, as an 
object of abhorrence (Eitzig, Ewald, Hendewerk). On the other sup¬ 
position, it is explained by Hengstenherg as meaning one who ceases from 
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among men, i. e.^ ceases to be a man, or to be so considered. This is pro¬ 
bably the sense intended by the Septnagint version, and is certainly the one 
expressed by Aben Ezra (C'wfi Di'aDp?i57p). The Tersion of Syniraa» 
ciiiis^sX(x;^/ffrog avdocoi^), witli wliicli the Yiilgate and Pcshito substantially 
agree, seems to rest upon the same construction of that is proposed by 
Martini, who regards both this word and as adjectives, deriving a super¬ 
lative import from the plural following, the most despised and forsaken of 
men. (Compare Ps. xxii. 7, Prov. xv. 20.) But for this sense there is 
no authority in usage.—The phrase man of sorroias seems to mean one 
whose afflictions are his chief characteristic, perhaps with an allusion to 
their number in the plui’ai form. (Compare Prov. xxix. 1.) Symniachiis 
translates the phrase yvomhg which is generally understood" to mean, 
known or distinguished by disease; and this sense is retained by J. D. 
Michaelis, Paiiliis, Jahn, Bjosenmililer, Gesenius in his Commentary, 
Maurer, and Umbreit. The Septnagint, "Vulgate, and Pcshito, give the 
first word the sense of Imowing (s/ow;, sciens), from which Lowtli infers 
that^thej read But Hengstenberg and others have shewn that the 

passive participle is itself employed like acquainted in English, so that there 
is no need of supposing any difierence of text, or even that the passive form 
was used in an active sense. (Compare Song Sol iii. 8; Ps. cxii. 7, 
ciii. 14.) Gesenius in his Commentary characterizes this interpretation of 
the word as “ false,” but quietly adopts it in the second edition of his Ger¬ 
man Version.—In the next phrase inptD is by some regarded as a participle, 
and by others as a noun. On the former supposition, the entire phrase is 
explained by the Septnagint, Vulgate, Targum, Aquila, Jarchi, Lowth, 
Koppe, I)e Wette, and others, as meaning, he was like one hiding Ms face 
from us, with allusion to the veiling of the face by lepers (Lev. xiii. 45) or 
by mourners (2 Sam. xv. 80; Ez. xiv. 17), or as an expression of shame 
(Micah iii. 7). To this Gesenius objects in his Commentary, that the 
whole description has respect, not to the conduct of the sufferer, but to his 
appearance in the sight of others. In the Thesaurus, he adopts this veiy 
explanation, without noticing his own objection, though he still avows a pre¬ 
ference for his former construction, notwithstanding the harshness with 
which it may be charged, viz. like one from whom one hides the face. J. 
H. Michaelis and EosenmiiUer give the Hiphil, as usual, a causative sense, 
like one making (others) hide the face from him. But in every other case 
simply means to hide, and occurs repeatedly in that sense with this 
very noun It may also be objected to the explanation of the word as 

a participle, that analogy and usage wnuld require the form IbllDDj vrhich 
is actually found in four manuscripts, but no doubt as a conjectural emenda¬ 
tion. Kimchi, Martini, and Hengstenberg, take as an abstract noun, 
meaning properly concealment, and explain the 'whole phrase, like conceal¬ 
ment of the face from it, L e, like that xvhich causes men to iiicle the face 
fr^om it. But although the hiding of the face is elsewhere mentioned as a 
natural expression of displeasure, shame, and soitow, it does not occur as 
an expression of contemptuous astonishment, and seems to be a forced and 
exaggerated method of expressing such a feeling. It may therefore be 
better on the whole to combine the explanation of as a noun with that 
of as a pronoun of the first person, and to understand the whole 
phrase as meaning, like a hiding of the face from us, 1. e. as iF he hid Ms 
face from us in shame and sorrow ; notwithstanding the objection of Gese¬ 
nius, that the subject of description is not the demeanour of the suflerer, 
which has not only been abandoned by himself (although renewed by Heng- 
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stenberg), but is in itself unreasonable, since the writer’s purpose was not 

to obsei'Te? the unities of rhetoric, hut to make a stroug impression oi the 
¥oliiiitary humiliation of the Messiah, which could not he more efiectnally 
secured by any single stroke than by the one before us, thus explained. 
Geseniiis, Hengstenberg, and Umbreit follow the Peshito in making the 
first person plural (zee desjiised Mm) ; and Martini supplies the want of a 
suffix by reading IHtni instead of Htni. But the anomalous use of 
the future creates a difficulty not to he gratiiitoiisiy introduced, and the 
analogy of nni in the first clause makes it much more natural to take this 
as a participle likewise, with the other ancient wersions, and with Maurer, 
Hitzig, Ewakl, and KnobcL—Here again the reader is incited to compare 
the forced application of this verse to the Prophets, to ail Israel, to the 
pious Jews, or to the younger race of exiles, with the old interpretation of 
it as a prophecy of Christ’s humiliation. 

4. Sureli/ our sichiesses he hove, and our griefs he carried; and toe thought 
him stricken, smitten of God, and ajfiicted. is determined, both by its 
etymology and usage, to be a particle of affirmation. The sense of hut, 
assumed by most interpreters, is rather what they think the waiter should 
have said, than wdiat he has said. The comparatively rare use of adversative 
particles in Hebrew has already been mentioned as a strikiog^ idiomatic 
peculiarity. The metaphor is that of a burden, and the meaning of the 
whole verse is, that they had misiiiiderstootl the very end forwffiicli Messiah 
was to come. Sickness, as in the verse preceding, is a representative ex¬ 
pression for all suffering. Our griefs, those wffiich w'e must otherwise 
suffered, and that justly. The plural is defectively wuitten for^1^‘’vnj 
which last appears, how’ever, in eleven manuscripts and eighteen editions; 
while on the other hand t'weiity manuscripts and two editions have the 
defective form which cannot be singular, because the pronoun which 

refers to it is plural. Henderson makes his English version more expres¬ 
sive of the waiter’s main drift by employing the idiomatic form, it teas our 
griefs he bare, it teas our sorrows he carried. —The explanation of as 
meaning merely took away, is contradicted by the context, and especially by 

the parallel phrase Cibsp, -^Ahich can only mean he bore or carried them. It 
is alleged, indeed, that one is never said to bear the sins of another, and 
some go so far as to explain these w’ords as meaning that he bore with them 
patientiy, while others understand the sense to be that he shared in the 
sufferings of others. But the terms are evidently drawm from the Mosaic 
law of sacrifice’, a prominent feature in which is the substitution of the 
victim for the actual offender, so that the former hears the sins of the latter, 
and the latter, in detault of such an expiation, is said to bear his own sin. 
(See Lev. v. 1, 17, xvii. 16, xxiv. 15; Num. ix. 18, xiv. 83 ; Exod. x,xiii. 

88; Lev. x. 17, xvi. 22.) For the use of ^5? in the same vicarious sense, 
see Lam. v. 7. (Compare Ez. xidii. 19.) The Septiiagint in the case 
before us has fLs/, Symmachus ddsAalSs. The application of these wmrds 
by Matthew (viii. 17) to the removal of bodily diseases cannot involve a 
denial of the doctrine of vicarious atonement, wLich is clearly recognised in 
Mat. XX. 28; nor is it an exposition of the passage quoted in its full sense, 
but, as Calvin w^ell explains it, an intimation that the prediction had begun 
to be fulfilled, because already its effects were visible, the Scriptures alwuiys 
represeiitiog sorrow’ as the ffuit of sin.— Stricken, as in’some other cases, 
has the pregnant sense of stricken from above, as Noyes expresses it, or 
'smitten of God, as it is fully expressed in the next clause. (See Gen. 
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xii. 17 ; 2 Kings sv. 5 ; 1 Sam. yI. 9.) Tiiera is no iieclj tlierefm\\ of 
snpposing an ellipsis. The other yerb HDi was particularly applieil to the 
infliction of disease (Xiiiii. xiv. 12 ; Dent, ssviii. 22), espeeially the 
lepros}"; wliidi led Joroine to give the specific sense Ifproiis, Hence 
the old Jewish notion that the Messiah was to be a lepo]’. Theodorui more 
correctly uses tlio generic term /MtiamyojfjAjog, ecpiiTaloiit to the 
^£oy /idarr/i of iKschyliis,—Instead of the coiisiraet form some mana- 
scripts exhibit the absolute nsp; which is preferred by Bellariiiine and some 
otherRj who explain the whole phrase as nieaiiirig a stricken Gfjd, and use 
it as a proof of the divinity of Christ.—By stricken_, smitten, and afflicted 
we are of course not to understand stricken, smitten, and afflicted for his 
owm sins, or merely slrickeiij smitten, and afflicted, without any deeper 
cause or higher purpose than in other cases of severe siiflhrmg. It is scarcely 
necessary to suppose a reference to the notion that great siiiiering w'as a 
proof of great mir|iiity. (Compare Luke xiii. 1; John ix. 2.) —In order to 
reconcile this verse with their liypotlieses, Kiiobei and Heiidewerk, are 
under the necessity of proving that the pious Jews or younger race of exiles 
sufiered more in the captivit}" than any others, wiiieh they do with great 
ease by applying thus all the descriptions of midtreatiiient wdiich occur 
throughout the Later Propliecies. 

5. And he ivas pierced (or ivoimtled) for mir transgressions, hndsed (or 
crushed) for our miquides ; the chastisement (or (f our peace 

(iccts) upon and hy Ms slripies we ?rerc heeded. The translation of the 
particle at the beginning by whereas, ijexi, or the like, is a departure from 
the Hebrew idiom ATholly unnecessary to the clearness of the passage, w'hicli 
is continued in the simple narrative or descriptive form. Aben Ezra’s ap- 
plication of the verse to the siifteriiigs of the Jew's in their present exile and 
dispersion, is worthy of a place by the side of HeiicleAverk’s assertion that 
the Prophet here speaks as one of the older race of captives in Babylon, 
acknowledging the error of himself and his contemporaries with respect to 
the younger and better generation.—ig derived by Cocceius' from 
to writhe with pain, and translated excriicicitus est ; but the true deriva¬ 
tion is no doubt the common one. from to perforate, transfix, or pierce, 
with special reference to mortal wounds ; so that the derivative though 
strictly meaning pierced or wounded, is constantly applied to persons slain 
hy violence, and especially in battle. Hence the Peshito version of 
{killed), although apparently inaccurate, is really in strict accordance with 
the Hebrew usage. Yitiinga and Henderson suppose a particular allusion 
to the crucifixion. Hengstenberg explains the word more generally as a 
metaphorical.exprcssion for extreme siiftering. This agrees Avell with the 
parallel expression enishecl or hruised, to which there is nothing literally 
corresponding in our Saviour’s passion; and if this must he taken as a 
figure for distress of mind, or suffering in general, the other can he naturally 
understood only in the same ww. It is very possible, however, that there 
may hems secondary and implicit reference to the crucifixion, such as we 
have met with repeatedly before in cases where the direct and proper mean^ 
ing of the w^ords was more extensive.—As "ip-lD is often applied elsewhere 
to correction by, words, some explain it to mean here msMiction, as^to the 
means of obtaining peace, with God. But the stronger sense of chastisement 
or,, punishment not only suits the context better, but is really the most con¬ 
sistent with the usage of the verbal root, and ot ' the noun itself, in such 
cases,,, as Job v. 17, Prov, xxii. 15, xxiii. 13, as well as with the suhse- 
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qnent expression on Urn, whioli is hardly reconcilable 'mth the supposition 
of mere precept or example. Whether the word was intended at the same 

time, as Hengstenberg supposes, to suggest the idea of a warning to others, 
may he made a question. The chastisement of peace is not only that which 
tends to peace, but that by which peace is procured directly. It is not, to 
use the words of an extreme and zealous rationalist, a chastisement morally 
salutary for us, nor one which merely contributes to oui safety, but, accord¬ 
ing to the parallelism, one which has accomplished our salvation, and in 
this way, that it was inflicted not oh us but on him, so that we came ^off 
'safe and uninjured. (Hitzig.) The application of the phrase to Christ, 
without express quotation, is of frequent occurrence in the New Testament. 
(See Eph. ii. 14-17, Col. i. 20, 21, Heb. xiii. 20, and compare Isa. 
ix. 6, Micah vi, 5, Zech. i. 13.)—is properly a singular, denoting 
the tumour raised hy scourging, here put collectively for stripes, and that 
for suffering in general, hut probably with secondary reference to the 
literal infliction of this punishment upon the Saviour.—is not a noun, 
as Henderson explains it, but a passive verb, here used impersonally, it was 

healed to us, the limiting the action to a specific object. It was healed 
is a general proposition ; luith respect to us is the specific limitation. The 
use of the ^ may be otherwise explained by supposing that the verb has 

here the modified sense of healing was imparted, as in^ver. 11 k 
means to impart righteousness or justification. Healing is a natural and 
common figure for relief from suftering considered as a wound or malady. 
(Compare chaps, vi. 10, xix. 22, xxx. 26, Jer. viii. 22, xxx. 17, 2 Chron, 
vii. 14.) The preterite is not used merely to signify the certainty of the 
event, but because this effect is considered as inseparable from tlie procur¬ 
ing cause which had been just before described in the historical or narra¬ 
tive form as an event already past: when he was smitten, we were thereby 
healed. It is, therefore, injurious to the strength as well as to the beauty 
of the sentence, to translate with Henderson, that ly his stripes we might 
he healed. The mere contingency thus stated is immeasurably less tban^the 
positive assertion that hy his stripes we were healed. The same objection, 
in a less degree, applies to the common version, ice are healed, which makes 
the statement too indefinite, and robs it of its peculiar historical form.— 

Above thirty manuscripts and as many editions have in the plural; 

a form which does not occur elsewhere.—The hypothesis that this passage 
has exclusive reference to the Babylonish exile, becomes absolutely ludi¬ 
crous when it requires ns to understand the Prophet as here saying that 
the people were healed (d e. restored to their own land) by the stripes of 
the prophets, or by those of true believers, or that the old and wicked race 
were healed by the stripes of their more devout successors. This last 
hy| 3 othesis of Hendewerk’s, besides the weak points which it has in common 
with the others, involves two very improbable assumptions : first, that the 
distinction of good and bad was coincident with that of young and old 
among the exiles; and secondly, that this younger race was not only better 
than the older, but endured more suffering. 

6, Alt we Uhe sheep had gone astray, each to his own way toe had turned, 
and Jehovah laid on him the inujuity of us all. This verse describes the 
occasion, or rather the necessity of the sufferings mentioned in those before 
it. It was because men were wholly estranged from God, and an atone¬ 
ment was required for their reconciliation. All we docs not mean all the 
Jews or all the heathen, but all men without exception. The common 
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Yersioii, have gone astray, have turned, does not express the Iiistorieal form 
Oi me original sufficiently, but rather means we have clone so up to the pre¬ 
sent time, whereas the prominent idea in the Prophet’s mind is that we had 
done so before Messiah siiffierccl, Noyes’s version voe luere going astray m 
ambiguous, because it may imply nothing more than an incipient estrange¬ 
ment. The figm*e ot wandering, or lost sheep is common in Scripture' to 
denote alienation from. God an cl the misery which is its necessary conse- 
quence (see Ezek. sxxiv. 5, Mat. ix. 86). The entire comparison is prob¬ 
ably that of sheep without a shepherd (1 Kings xxii. 17, Zech. x. 2). The 
second clause is understood by August] as denoting selfishness, and a defect 
m public spirit, or benevolence; and this interpretation is admitted by 
Mengstenberg as correct if ‘Gaken in a deeper sense,” viz. that union among 
men can only spring from their common union with God. But this idea^ 
however just it may be in itself, is wholly out of place in a comparison wdth 
pattered sheep, wffiose running off in ditferciit directions does not spring 
mom selfishness, but from confusion, ignorance, and incapacity to choose 
the right path. A much better exposition of the figure, although still 
too ^limited, is that of Theodoret, who understands it to denote the vast 
yanety of false religions, as exemplified by the diflerent idols worshipped 
in Egypt, Phenicia, Scythia, and Greece, alike in nothing but the common 
eiioi of departure from the true God. E/ za/ dtd<poPoi r^g o/ 

wavrsg oy>oiCf)g tov ot/ra zaraXsXoj-Trorsg .— The original expression is like 

the sheep (or collectively the flock) /. e. not sheep in general, hut the sheep 
that wander, or that have no shepherd.—The idea of a shepherd, although 
not expressed, appears to have been present to the writer’s mind, not only 
in the first clause but the last, where the image meant to be presented is 
no doubt that of a shepherd laying dovm his life for the sheep. This may 
be fairly inferred not merely from the want of connection which would 
otherwise exist between the clauses, and which can only be supplied in this 
wa}’', nor even from the striking analogy of Eech. xiii. 7, where the figure 
IS again used, but chiefly from the application of the metaphor, with obvious, 
though tacit, reference to this part of Isaiah, in the New Testament to 
Christs laying down his life for his people. (See John x. 11-18, and 
1 Peter ii, 24, 25.)~The reading of one manuscript, for is pro¬ 
bably an accidental variation. The meaning given to this verb in the 
margin of the English Bible {made to meet) is not sustained by etymology 
or usage, as the primitive verb does not mean simply to come toge¬ 
ther, hut always denotes some degi*ee of violent collision, either physical, 
as when one body lights or strikes upon another, or moral, as when one 
person falls upon, i. e, attacks another. The secondary senses of the verb 
are doubtful and of rare occiiiTence. (See above, on chap, xlvii. 8, and 
below, on chap, Ixiv. 4.) Kimehi supposes the punishment of sin to he 
here represented as an enemy whom God permitted or impelled to fall 
upon, or assail the sufferer. Titringa and Henderson, with much more 
questionaWe taste, suppose the image to be that of a vild beast by which 
the flock is threatened, and from which it is delivered only by the inter¬ 
position and vicarious exposure of the shepherd to its fury. Most in¬ 
terpreters appear to be agreed in giving it a more generic sense. The 
common version {laid upon him) is objectionable only because it is too 
weak, and suggests the idea of a mild and inofiensive gesture, whereas 
that conveyed by the Hebrew word is necessarily a violent one, viz. that 
of causing to strike or fall, which is faithfully expressed by IJmbreit {Hess 
fallen), still more closely by Ewald and Be Wette {//ess trejfen), and cor- 
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rectivbut less dofinitelj by Gescnius, Hciigslenberg^ and others 

Among the ancient versions Bjmmachns has 

Jerome posuit in eo, vvliic-li last, althongn it seaice y g 

of the verb, retains that of the prepowtion 

i.o. not merely on his head or on lus body, but m 

in his person, as expressive of llic whole man. The pLn 

of itself mean pimishment, but sin ; which, bowever is ^oasS 

I'lifl upDii tliG Mepsiali, only in reiereiicc lO itS ellects. Ix 

fa-inf^can be described in words, it is so described in these two verses; 

so't&'t the attempts to explain them as denoting mere forbearmice oi 

perate expedients to make the passage applicable bO tne 
Lutions of the Prophets, or the pious Jews, or 

the Balnionish evlle. The amount of mgennily expended on these sophisms 
only hm^ariificial and clevoid of solid basis the hypothesis must 

bf S“ it e b. te bui„»rto,l.-Wifl. .b» „d lb. toog.»g ve„o 

“7”. ~ oiw S' i. - "»■, «f '» 

dicaren is dnml-and he will not open his mouth. ^^' 7 , 
occasion of Messiah’s sufferings, the Prophet now describes hm patient en 
durance of them. As is sometimes apiplied to the rigorous exaction o 
translates it here yWlius 

Lowth has the same sense, hut makes the verb impersonal it was exacted 
and he was made answerahh ; but is not 

as a technical forensic term. an Der Palm explains TiL^unt mean 

demanded, L e. by the people, to be cracihedj but not mean 

to demand in general, its primary meaning is to urge or piess. (bee 
chap. iii. », vo'l. i. p. 111.) The general voice oi the luterpieten-, is 
strono-lv in lavour of the old translation, he was oppressed_ or persecuted. 
—The‘next nhrase has been usually understood as a simple repetition ot 
the same idea in other words. Thus the English Version render it, 7i« 
was oppressed^ and lie icas ajjiicted, l>esides tlie tautology o iis rans a 
tion' which would prove nothing by itself), it fails to represent the form ol 
tlie original, in wMeli tlie pronoun is introduced before tlie second 
verb, and according to usage must be regarded as empliatie. Martini s 
proposition to transpose the particle, so as to read nigJJ is merely 

an ingenions expedient to evade a difficulty of construction. Gesenius 
gives S-int the sense of although, and explains the whole as meaning that 
he was oppressed although before afflicted, and the same interpretation is 
adopted by Umbreit, Hendewerk, and Ixnobel. There docs aot seem to be 
much force in Hengstenberg’s objection, that ntiJ as well as is applied 
to severe suffering. Gesenius’s interpretation would be no less admissible 
on the supposition that the verbs are perfectly synonymous, the distinction 
lyiiiff not in the yerbs themselves, but in the ohnMn -wliicli he supplies. 
Tlie\’iie ohjection is that he does supply it, arbitrarily referring the two 
verbs to diflereiit points of time, and also that the meaning wdiieh lie gives 
K-ini is forced and foreign from Hebrew usage. The same objection,.lies 
against Hitiiig's construction of the clause, he loas oppressed, ami although 
mrsecuied, opemd not Jus mouth, vrliich, moreover, omits in translation not 
only the lirst Far but the second. Ewald explains it thus : he was perse¬ 
cuted although he hiiinhled himself. The same reflexive .meaning^ had been 
given to by Koppe, dahn, and others, and appears to bS: implied ,m 
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tlie paraplirasiic Tcrsloiis oi Symniacliiis (/sa/ aurog vtttjZovi^s') ami Joronie 
(quia ijjse voluit). Supposing this sense of the verb to be admissible, by 
far the siinplest and most natural construction is to give its ordinaiy 
sense as a conjunction and emphatic proiioiiii, he loas op 2 :)ressed mid he 
himself submitted to affliction, or allowed himself to be ailiietecL There is 
tiieii no tautology nor any arbitrary difference of tense assuiiied between 
the two^ verbs, wdiile the whole sense is good in itself and in perfect agree¬ 
ment with the ^conxext. The same sense, substantially, is put upon the 
clause ly Beck s explanation of as the first person plural (wir erwies$% 
uns tyramiisch) ; Avhich is lavoured by the obvious opposition of the 
first and third person _in the preceding verse, and Inytlie use of 
in this. All other waiters seem agreed, however, that is the third 
person singular of NiphaL All interpreters, perhaps without excep¬ 
tion, render as a piictcr or a present, wdiich is no doubt substan¬ 
tially correct, as the whole passage is descriptive. It seems desirable, 
how^ever, to retain, as fiir as possible, the characteristic form of the original, 
especially as it is very hard to account for the repeated use of the fotiire 
here, if nothing more was intended than might have been expressed by the 
prseter. At all events, the strict sense of the form should bo retained, if it 
can be done v/ithoiit injury to the sense, which is certainly the case here, 
as we have only to suppose that the writer suddenly but naturally changes 
his position from that of historical retrospection, to that of actiialparticipa- 
tion in the passing scene, and, as if he saw" the victim led to the slaughter, 
says, '' he will not open his mouthd’ There is no need, therefore of sup¬ 
posing with Hitzig that the \ though separated from the verb, exerts a 
conversive infiiience upon it. The repetition of the same words at the end, 
so far from being even a rhetorical defect, is highly gTai}hic and impressive. 
In the intermediate clause, we may either suppose an ellipsis of the relative, 
equally common in Hebrew and in English (like a lamb tvJmh is led), or 
suppose the preposition to be used as a conjunction (as a lamb is led), 
without effect upon the meaning of the sentence. The 1 before the last- 
clause is not the sign of the apodosis, nor need it be translated so, the form 
adopted in the Septiiagint version {dorojg qv% dmr/sj to for the 

purpose of shewing that the words refer to the subject of the first clause, 
and not to the sheep or iamb, as Luther and Gesenius assume, in violation 
of the syntax being feminine) and the poetical structure of tho sentence 
which depends materially on the repetition of the same words in the same 
sense and application as before. Besides those places where Christ is called 
the Lamb of G-od (e. g. John i. 29 ; 1 Peter i, 18, 19 ; Acts viii. 32, 35), 
there seems to be reierence to this description of his meek endurance in 
1 Peter ii. 23.—It might seem almost incredible, if it W"ere not merely one 
out of a thousand such examples, that Yitriiiga formally propounds the 
question, quando tonsus sit Ghristus Boniinus f and gravely answers wfoea 
he was shorn of his prerogatives and rights by the Jewish Sanhedrim. As 
if there were no difierence (or as if such a man as Vitringa could not see 
it), between saying he was silent and submissive like a sheep before its 
shearers, and saying he was silent and submissive before his sheai’ers like 
a sheep. 

8. Irom clistmess mid fmn jitdgment he toas taheen ; ard in Jm gencraimi 
ulio will thmJe, that he was cut off from the land of ike living, for the trans¬ 
gression of mg people, {as) a curse for them ? ^ Every clause of this verse 
has been made the subject of dispute among interpreters. The first question 
is,..whether the particle at the beginning denotes the occasion or the cause, 
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as all a^n-ee that it docs before in the last clause, or whether it is to be 
taken in its ordinary sense of from. This is connected with another question, 
riz. whether tater means deliwered, or taken up, or taken away to execu¬ 
tion, or taken out of life. It is also disputed whether means imprison¬ 
ment, or oppression and distress in general, and also whether bS^P 
iudicial process, sonteneo, or punishment. From the combination ot those 
Various explanations, have resulted several distinct interpretations ot the 
whole clause. Thus the text of the English Version has, he was ta.ien 
from prison and from judgment; the margin of the same, he was taken 
away by distress and judgment; Hengstenberg and others, he was taken 
(to execution) by an oppressive judgment. Most of the older m-iters un¬ 
derstand these words as descriptive of his exaltation—from distress ami 
iie was freed, or taken up to lieayeii. So Jerome and J. H. 
Midiaelis. Gesenius, Eiickert, and Umbreit also, understand it to mean 
that he was freed from his sufferings by death. To this interpretation 
Hengstenberg objects, that the account of the Messiah’s exaltation begins 
in Amr. 10, while the intervening verse still .relates to the circurnstances^oi 
his death ; and also that the reference of to a violent death is here de¬ 
termined by tbe parallel expression, ‘^he was cut off from the land of the 
Imng.” He might have added that even in Gen. v. 24, and 2 Kings ii. 
II, 10, the Avord is used in reference to a singular depaHure from the 
ordiiiarA'' course of nature. Lnzzatto and Henderson gne !P the privatiAm 
sense of without^ and understand the clause to mean that he Avas taken off 
Avithout restraint or authority. The same construction seems to have been 
anticipated by Zwingle, Avho pharaphrases the expression^ thus, indietd 
€(itisd judiciti7)i .— In the next clause, the interpretation tiiims upon 

the giiestion whether means life, dwelling, posterity, or contempoiaiies, 
and the verb to think or speak. Luther, Calvin, and Yitringa understand 
the clause to mean, acIio can declare the length of his life lierealtei ? 
Ivimdii and Hengstenberg explain it to mean, aaLo can declare his posterity 
or spiritual seed ? To this it is objected that the verb requires a connective 
particle before its object, and that Chiist is not called the father, but the 
brother of his people* and that has this sense only in the plural. ^ Cleri- 
ciis supposes it to mean, Avho can Avmrthily describe his course of life ? 
But this sense of “sH is not sustained by iikge. Kosenmliller, Gesenius, 
and others follow Storr in making hiiTm an absolute nominative—as to 
his generation (L e. his contemporaries), who considered it, or cared for it ? 
To this construction Hengstenberg objects that seldom if ever denotes 
the subject of tbe verb, and also that is ihm left without an object. 
Neither of these objections lies against EwakVs modification of this same 
exi}osition, AALich makes a preposition, and continues the interrogation 
through tile sentence—in (or among) his generation (f, e, his coniempo- 
raries), who considered that he Avas cut off from the land of the liAung ? etc. 
Hollfnann’s extravagant interpretation of the clause as meaning, who cares 
for Ms dwelling, h c. where he is ? deserves no refutation.—according 
to some writers, is employed in Ps. Ixxxviii. 6, and Lam. iii. 54, in refer¬ 
ence to a natural and quiet death ; but Hengstenberg maintains that even 
there a violent departure is implied.—Paulus infers from the singular form 
that Jehovah* here begins to speak again ; but Hengstenberg explains 
it as equivalent to us, and a similar use of the singular form by a plurality 
of speakers is exemplified in l-Bam. v. 10, Zech. viii. 21.—Of the last 
AAmrds yjl there are several interpretations. Aben Ezra and Abarbenel, 
followed by Rosenmiiller and Gesenius, apply them to the sufferer here 
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described as meaning, he was smitten, and infer from the use of the Bliirai 
siifix that the subject of the chapter is collectire. Others adopt the same 
sense and application of the words, but deny the inference, upon the crroiiiid 
that ID, though properly a plural suffix, is not unfreqiiently used'’ for a 
singular, as the very same form is in Etiiiopic. This ground is also main- 
tamed by Ewald in his Grammar. Hengstenberg admits that the pronoun 
IS here plimal, but refers it to the people, and supplies a relative—for the 
transgression of my people who were smitten, literally to whom there was 
a stioke or punishment, i, e. due or appointed. Ewald, without snppos!n» 
an ellipsis, renders it, a stroke for them, i, e, smitten in their place and fo? 
their benefit. Cocceius gives the same sense to the words, but applies 
them^very differently as a description of the people, plaga ipsis adhaeret^ 
Le. impuri stmt (See the use of mUn Exod. si. 1.)—Accordiinr to 
Hendewerk, the land of the livimj is the Holy Land, and the verse i?de¬ 
scriptive of the Babylonish exile. By a divine judgment was the people 
taken^away, and yet who can declare its future increase ? It was cut off 
from its ^ own land, for the transgression of the fathers Avere the children 
smitten.” It is not surprising that the Avriter Avho invented this interpreta¬ 
tion should sneei'atthe Messianic exposition as extravagant and groundless. 
The reading niDP, which appears to be implied in the Septuagint Yersioii* 
and is adopted by Hoiibigant and Lowth, is wiiolly Avithout critical authority, 
or intrinsic Avorth to recommend it, 

_ 9. And he gave with tulcked (men) his grave, and idtk a rich (man) in 
his death j because (or althoiiglij lie had done no violence, and no deceit (gxas) 
in his mouth. The second member of the first clause is thus translated 
by Martini: tumulum sepidcliralem cum violentis ; wffiich suppposes 
to be the plural of np3j a height or high place, here put for a monumental 
mound or hillock. The same interpretation is approved by Kennicott and 
Jubb. But as the plural retains its first vowel when followed by a 
suffix or another noun (Bent, xxxii. 29, Micah hi. 12), Ewald adopts the 
pointing VniD|, which is found in three manuscripts; but it still remains 
impossible to prove from usage any such meaning of npi. Theniiis goes 
further, and reads And all this for the" sake of a more perfect 

parallelism, although the common text affords a perfectly good sense, viz. 
in his death, i. e. after it, as in Lev. xi. 81, 1 Iiings xii*. 81, Esther ii. 7, 
and the only difficulty is the one presented by the plimal form, Avhich is 
• surely not so serious as to require its removal by an arbitrary change of 
text. It is not even necessary to explain it with Jarchi as"denoting all 
kinds of death, or AAith Abarhenel as implying a collecti"ce, not an indm- 
dual subject. It is much more natural to assume, Avith Hitzig, that the 
suffix is assimilated to the apparent plural termination Hi, or that it is 
simply a case of poetic variation, as in Ezek. xxAuii. 8, 10.—Eosenmiiiler’s' 
yersion is, he gave himself up to the wicked to be buried, or he left his 
buriarto the AAicked. But ^hesides the forced construction here assumed, 
this explanation leaves unexplained, and does not agree with Avhat 

is afterwards asserted, that he did no wrong, &c.—Rabbi Jonah, as quoted 
in the Michlal Jophi, explains to mean a Avicked man; and this ex¬ 
planation ;is adopted by Luther, Cabin, and Gesenius, Avho regard the 
wmrd as suggesting the accessory idea of one who sets his heart upon his 
wealth, or puts his trust in it, or makes an unlaAvfui use of it. This is so 
arbitrary, that Martini and some later wiiters abandon the Hebrew usage 

altogether, and derive the sense of wicked from the Arabic root I 2 , 
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. . , , 1 1 „Ho • fiTc:f hecaitse tlie Hebrew' usage oamiot be 

But tins ^ without estremo necessity, wHcb does not 

postponed to the xViabic ai . ^ authorities osliibit no such 

here exist; Xald, aware of this, and yet deter- 

laoaning ot the Atabio effects his purpose with his usual bold- 

^inecl to convenient word invented for the 

ness, by char,, " “itt'gJarcely less violence, explains it as an orthographi- 
purpose. ^ }rny d'k 25) It may appear surprising that tins 

cal variation melning on a word so familiar 

Surbisisted on. Luther and Calvin no doubt simply followed 
should oe thus o ^ 

pursuing a coui&o wmci ;„„oranco of Hebrew. That motive is the wish 

pon f if remarkable ‘coind between the circumstapees of 

to do away of this verse, as it has commonly 

r B: ■= 

ment in_ an u I Mesaah was to die like a criminal, he might have 

Maimonides As &e Mesm^ posthumous 

\i , Anv iipmBe'i treated Mm (my seiTaBt) klee a wealthy tynant, V (lor 

tJx '?5J)\sVopeiiy a causative particle, equivalent to for that, or became ; 
tat most iSr ters regard it as equivalent to although, which is more 
but most mteiprereis ^ connection. Knohel observes, with great 

agreeable to om “ ^ of Christ has found 

rS S tt ot 11. p»..g. m o.m.e.S» »tl ite 

—Soli .f “ T™“ 2?£ 

thTsent*5wSl^™thougri Te^striking Xsion to the burial of 
Christ in the sepulchre of Joseph, the verse is still applicable to b^ burial, 
as the last clause then means, like the first, that they appointed bnn Ins 
Lve with malefactors. Clericus and Kennioott propose to tosposo 
fnd vnim, because there seems to be anmeongruity in saying that he 
his grave with the wicked, and was with the rich inks death, , 

kf. to the kstoiy, he died with the wicked, and was f 
But this apparent difficulty rests upon a false interpretation both of jO. and 
vnioa There is no need of following in detail the laborious attempt to 
reconcile this verse, even^after some of its expressions have been wrested 
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lor the pui-pose, mill the supposition that the subject of the proplipev is 
Israel m exile, aud that the burial here spoken of is merely polit cal Lid 
civil, as m chap. xxv. 8, ssvi. 19. ^ 

IMS pleased to crush (or hnlsr] hi',,,, he jmt him to 
'J^ief {oi made him sich); if (onohen) Ms soul shall make an oferiny for 

jlhorat^^] pleasure of 

e/iowi/i Ml 7 u6 hand shall prosper. Here begins the account of the Mes- 

erStL ofrX 1 ^ sufferings were to have an end in the 

witf tbp 1.2 V the first clause i.s in contrast 

^ I 1 - L?'\L W'as pleased, i.e. 

muLsuanding the Messiah s perfect mnocenee. The sense is not as 

r,^yfT- f’ Jehovah was phased ivith his heing crushed, which 

£ 1 1 ‘f pleased 

°L \ ™a-kes lNr!i an adjective used as a noun, his crushed or 

afflicted one, coniritus suus. Hitzig makes ’^pn a noun with the article, it 
pleased. Jehovah tnat disease should crush him. But most interpreters 
appear to bo agi-eed that the first is the Piel infinitive of K3p, and the last 
the Hiphil preterite of njn, strictly meaning he made sick, but here used 
like the cognate noun m yers. 8, 4, to denote distress or sufferinc^ in .-e^mu-il’ 
Martini and Gesenius make 1Ss‘5P the object of ''Ppn, it phased . I chovah\'o 
make las u-omul sick, t e. to aggravate his wounds, or wound him sorely, 
iiiis construction^ altlioiigii somewhat favoured by the aiialopw of Micali 
yi. 18 (compare Naimm ill. 19), does violence to both words, ami is incon- 
sistent ;vith thoir collocation in the sentence. Jalm accounts for the future 
form of D w-p by supplying and regarding what follows as the words 

of Jehovah, who is afterwm'ds_ spoken of, however, in the third person. 
But this is not unusual even in cases where Jehovah is undoubtedly the 
speaker. Hitzig and, Hendowerk agi-ee with De Dieu and other early 
writers in explaining as the second person, which is also given in the 
text ofthe English Version {lohen thou shalt make, &c.}; but as Jehovah 
is nowhere else directly addi-essed in this whole context, the eonstrnotion in 
toe margm (when Ms soul^ shall make) is the one not commonly adopted. 
Heiigstenberg,-in his Ghristology, o.vpIaiiis IJ^'93 as a mere periphrasis for 
jvin ; bffl he may be considered as retracting this opinion in his Commen- 
tary on Ps. iii. 8, where he denies that the expression is ever so employed 
^itrmga understands it here to signify that the oblation was a voiimtary 
one. I seems more natural, however, to explain it as referring the obla- 
tion to the liie Itself which was really the thing offered; just as the blood 
of Christ is said to cleanse from ail sin (1 John i. 7), meaning that Christ 
cleanses by his blood, i.e. his expiatory death.—primarily signifies a 
trespass or offence, and secondarily a trespass-offering. In the law of 
imfx'Lv designate a eoftain kind of sacrifice, nearly 

alhed to the ntvDu or sm-offermg, and yet veiy carefully clislinguished from 
it, although arohffiologists have never yet been able to determine the precise 
distinction, and a learned modern rabbi, Samuel Luzzatto, e.xpresses his 
conviction .that tliej differed only in the mode of offering the blood The 
wordis here used not with specific reference to this Hnd of oblation* but as 
a generic term for expiatory sacrifice. The use of analogous expressions in 
the New Testament will be clear from a comparison of Eom; iii. 25, viii. g 
2 Cor. V. 21, 1 John ii. 2, iy. 10, Heb. ix. 14. In the case last quoted! 
as.in that beiore xiSj Christ is represented as offering himself to ■O-od.--- 
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As the terms used to describe the atonement are borrowed from the cere¬ 
monial institutions of the old economy, so those employed m describing the 
reward of the Messiah’s sufferings are also drawn from theocratical associa¬ 
tions. Hence the promise of long life and a numerous offspring, which,^ of 
course, are applicable only in a figurative spiritual sense. The Septuagmt 
and Yiilgate, followed by Lowth, connect the two successive^ members of 
the clause as forming only one promise {he shall see a seed which shall pro- 
lonn their days), toie separate construction is not only simpler, but 
requisite in order to express the full sense of the promise, which was 
literally given and fulfilled to Job in both its parts (Job xlii. 16), and^in 
its spiritual sense is frequently applied to Christ (e.p. Heb. vm 16, e 5, 
Eev i 18). The seed here mentioned is correctly identified by Hengsten- 
bercT* and others with the mighty, whom he is described as ^ sprinlding in 
chap. lii. 15j spoiling in ver. 13 below, whom he is depicted^ in 

ver. 11 as justifying, in ver. 5 as representing, in ver. 12 as interceding 
for.' They are called his seed, as they are elsewhere called the sons of 
God (Gen. vi. 2), as the disciples of the prophets were called their sons 
(1 Kings ii. 25), and as Christians are to this day in the East called the 
offspriB^ oi family of tie Messiai.—n'PV.’ does not refer to past time, 
as Martini explains it {felicissime executus est), but to tie future, into 
■wiici tie glorious reward of tie Hessiai is and must be considered as 
extendi^.^^^^ 

ly his TcnotcIedqesMU my unant, {as) a rigUeoiis one, give nghteoimiess to 

many, and tlieir iniyiiities he tmll hear. In this verse ^Jehovah is again 
diiecdy introduced as speaking. The P at the beginning is explained by 
Geseniiis, Hitzig, and Maurer, as a particle of time, after the labour of Im 
sold, like the Latin ab itinere. Others explain it from, implying freedom 
or deliverance. Knobel makes it mean without, which 3 delds the same 
sense. Most interpreters follo-w the Yulgate in making it denote the 
efficient or procuring cause: Pro eo quod laboravit anima ejus. The Eng¬ 
lish Yersion makes it partitive; hut this detracts from the force of^the 
expression, and implies that he should only see^a portion of the fruit (ffi 
his labours. The allusion to the pains of parturition, which some Engiish 
writers find here, has no foundation in the Hebrew text, but only in the 
ambiguity of the common version, which here employs the old word tra¬ 
vail in its specific but its general sense of toil or labour. The 
Hebrew’ wmrd includes the ideas of exertion and of suffering as its conse¬ 
quence. J. B. Michaelis understands the clause as meaning, “ from his 
labour he shall joyfully look up but there is no sufficient authority for 
this interpretation of the verb, which simply means to see, and must be 
construed with an object either expressed or understood. This object is 
supposed by Kim chi to bo good in general 3. ID HN’i^); b} Jerome, 

seed, as in the foregoing verse; by Hengstenberg, the whole blessing there 
promised. Aharhenel supposes the two parts of that promise to he specially 
referred to, ^““he shall see his seed, he shall be satisfied with dajs, a 
common Scriptural expression. (Gen. xxv. 8, xxxv. 29.)—means^to 
be satisfied not in the sense of being contented, but in that of being 
filled or abundantly supplied. It is applied to spiritual, no less than 
to temporal enjoyments. (Ps. xvii. 15, cxxiii. 3, Jer. xxxi. 14.) Clericus 
and Hengstenberg suppose an allusion to the processes of agriculture, and 
the abundant produce of the earth. Some interpreters regard this as a 
case of hendiadys, in which the one word simply qualifies the other; he 
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satisfied, i.e. lie sliall abnndanth' see, or : 
llWiV adopts this tonstruction, and tEoreover commm 

defSt 1; r fT- of seeing with 
tirlr IV TV^ Martini has the same constnie- 

cMob tT 'i P''®fy or true 

M«? ® JehoTah is himself the speaker, Jahu refers the suffix to 

Messiah, and gives the phrase a passive sense, “ ho shall he satiated with 

ae knowledge o himself,” /. e. abundantly enjoy the happiness of bSg 

S-areinY benefixotor.' But thffi is neifher a 

natuial construction nor consistent with-the accents. The explanation of 

onTv onV f doclnne,_ is entirely without foundation in usage. The 

SL passive one, which makes the phrase 

S™WnJ Sftr^° f connection to mean practical esporimeiital knowledge, 
eftWt ®o^*-®Ppi'oprmtion of the Messiah’s righteousness, the 

.Ssn expressed in the following words.—Gesenius gives 

«/.«' 'o! ^ converting to the true religion, or turnhi<i to ruihtemts- 

Z ’ f ^'"t that justification in the strict forensic sense 

. meant, may be argued from the entire context, in which the Messiah 
appears not as a Prophet or a Teacher, but a Priest and a Sacrifice, and 
,„77 t ^ tue parallel expression m this very verse, and their inmiiilies he 
uui bear Ihe construction with ■?, Cocceius, Hengstenberg, and Maurer 
exp am, by giving to the verb the sense of bestoving or inipartinr^ rin'ht- 
eousness, m which way other active verbs are construed elsewhere? fSee 
for example, chap. xiv. 8, Gen. slv 7, 2 Sam. iii. 80.) Another solution 
ot the syntax is aftorded by taking 7 in its strict sense as denoting general 
relatmii, and the verb as meaning to perform the act of justification, not in 
ttie general, but m reference to certain objects—^he shall be a jiistifier with 
respect to many. In the next clause Lowtli omits becakse it stands 
oeiore the substantive, wbicli he pronounces an absurd solecism. Gesenius 
^pposes the adjective to be prefixed, because it is peculiarly emphatic, 
ilengstenberg goes further and supposes it to be used as a noun, the rights 
eous one, my servant. But as this would seem to require the artiede, it is 
perhaps better to explain ^ith Ewald, ua u, righteous person (cds 
(jre)echteT) -vmiGh idea Maurer thus expresses paraphrasticallv, for my ser¬ 
vant IS righteous. Martini’s explanation of the clause as meaning, the 
baviourmy servant shall save many, has met with little favour, even among 
those who adopt an analogous explanation of Piy and elsewhere. 

According to Beck the^ sense of the whole clause is, '' by his inowiedge of 
God he shall justify himself, or shew himself righteous; righteous is my 
seivant for many, i, e, for their benefit.”’—xMl mistake and doubt as to the 
nature of the justification here intended, or of the healing mentioned in 
yer. 6, or of the cleansing mentioned in chap. Hi. lo, is precluded by the 
words, and he shall hear their iniquities. The introduction 
of the pronoun makes a virtual antithesis, suggesting the idea of exchange 
or mutual substitution. They shall receive his righteousness, and he shall 
heal their burdens. One part of the doctrine taught is w'ell expressed by 
derome: et iniqiutates eorum iqise portahit, qiias iUi portare non qmterant^ 
ei quorum pondere opprimehantiir. The whole is admirably paraphrased 
b} Calvin^: Lhristus justificat homines dando ipjsis justitiam suani, et vicisswi 

se suscipit peccata iq^sorum, ut ea expiet, —The preterite sense given to 
by Martini and others is entirely arbitrary and rejected by the later 

X^OIi. II. jj 
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^erpiaiis as forHclden by tlie futures wliicli precede and follow, all referring 
to the state of exaltation. G-esenius, lioweTer, though he makes the ex¬ 
pression future, extenuates it by explaining it to mean that he shall make 
their burden lighter by Ms doctrine, and by promoting their moral improve¬ 
ment. But this is at'once inconsistent with the context, and^with his own 
interpretation of the fourth verse, where ho understands the similar ex]3res- 
sioiis as referring to vicarious atonement, w'hile Hitzig is guilty ot the 
same inconsistency, hut in a reversed order, making this verse teach the 
doctrine and the other not.—In order to do justice to the theories which 
represent this passage as a prophecy of the return from exile, it vshould 
here be mentioned that Maurer understands this verse as meaning that the 
pious Jews should not refuse to share the punishment iiiciirred by their 
ungodly brethren, and Lnzzatto that they should endure w’itli patience the 
maltreatment and misconduct of the world around them. As for Hende- 
■werk, lie holdly denies that is used in a forensic sense, or that 
means to hear in an)” other sense than that of the Latin phrase toilers 
rnorbiim or dolores, Knohel sums up his exposition of the verse by saying 
that the many are without doubt the heathen who should be converted, 
and to whom the Jews siistaincd the same relation as a prophet or a priest 
to laymen. 

12. Therefore unll I divide to him among the manij, and ivith the strong 
sliaU he divide the S'poil in lieu o/tliis that he hared unto death Ins soul, and 
with the transgressors was manlered, and he (Jiimselj) lare the sin of many, 
and for the transgressors he shall mahe intercession. The Beptuagint and 
Yulgate make the Jiiany and the strong the very spoil to he divided (za^^o* 
WiMTiffSi woaXouj, iUspertiarn ei plitrbnos). The same construction is retained 
by Lowth, Martini, Rosenmiiller, Hengstenberg, and otbers. It would 
scarcely be natural, however, even if both adjectives were preceded by tlie 
ambiguous particle much less when the first has ? before it, which 
occurs nowhere else as a eomiective of this verb with its object. It is 
better, tlierefore, to adopt the usual construction, sanctioned by Calvin, 
Geseniiis, and Ewald, wiiicii supposes him to be described as equal to the 
greatest conquerors. If this is not enough, or if the sense is frigid, as 
Sfartiiii alleges, it is not the fault of the interpreter, who has no right to 
strengthen the expressions of his author by means of forced constructions. 
The simple meaning of the first clause is that he shall he triumphant, not 
that others shall be sharers in his victory, but that he shall bo as gloriously 
.successful in Ms enterprise as other victors ever were in theirs. Indeed 
the same sense may be thus obtained, for which the writers above men,- 
tioiied have departed from the obvious construction, if, instead of maldng 
^ and denote comparison, avg understand them to denote locality, and 
to describe him as obtaining spoil not with but among the many and the 
strong, and thus securing as the fruits of victory not only their possessions, 
but themselves.—Hengstenberg gives the sense of mighty, simply 
■because that idea is expressed by the parallel term ; Avliich rather pioves 
the contrary, as a synonymous parallelism would in this case be enfeebling, 
and the very same word is admitted to mean many by Hengstenberg him¬ 
self in the last clause,—Abarbeners objection that Christ never waged war 
or divided spoil, has been eagerly caught up and repeated by the rational¬ 
istic school of Critics. But Hengstenberg has clearly sheAvn that spiritual 
triumphs must be here intend eel, because no others could he represented as 
the fruit of Amlnntary humiliation and vicarious sufibring, and because tbe 
same thing is described in the context as a sprinkling of the nations, as a 
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beamig of tlieir gnilt^^aiid as their jnstification. The mamj and the stroiwo^ 
this verse are the nations and the kings of chap. Hi. 15, the spiritual seed 
ol vers. 8 and 10 above. (Compare chap. xi. 10, and Ps. ii. 8.)-~The 
recapitulates the claims of the Messiah to this glorious reward. 

» ,.. 1 , IS commonly explained to mean poured out, with an allusion to the 
shedding of blood considered as the vehicle of life. (den. ix. 4, Lev. xvii. 
u goes so far as to say that the writer looks upon the soul 

itseit as a material fluid niuning in the blood. Not only is this inference 
a torced one, but the premises from which it is deduced are doubtful; for 
It seems more accordant with the usage of the verb, and at the same time 
to altord a better sense, if we explain it to mean made hare or exposed to 
death. The assertion that niD^^ would then bo siiperfinons is refuted by 
the analogy of Judges v. 18.—The reflexive sense which Hengstenherg and 
others give to njp (numbered himself, or suffered himself to be numbered), 
tliougii not absolutely^necessary, is strongly recommended by the context, 
and the obvious consideration that his being numbered passively among 
them was not such a claim to subsequent reward, as a voliiiitary’'aeqnies- 
cenee m their estimation.—The application of this clause to our Saviour’s 
ciiicmxion between thieves (Mark xv. 28) is justly said by Hengstenberg 
exnaust the whole sense of the prophecy.—It rather points out 
one ot those remarkable coincidences which were brought about by Pro¬ 
vidence, between the prophecies and the circumstances of our Saviour’s 
passion, iy l|! does not mean lie fell among sinners, L e. ho was reckoned 
one 01 them (Maurer), but, as in Jer. xxxvi. 25, denotes intercession, not 
in the restricted sense of prayer for others, but in the wider one of meii- 
toious and prevailing intervention, which is ascribed to Christ in the New 
Testament, not as a work already finished, like that of atonement, but as 
one still going on (Rom. viii. 84, Heb. ix. 24, 1 John ii. 1), for which 
cause the Prophet^ here ^employs the future form. There is no ground, 
theiefoie, for explaining it as a descriptive present, or perverting it into a 
preteiMe, nor even for transforming to a future likewise, for the sake 
01 uniformity. Because^ the Prophet speaks of the atonement as already 
past,^ and of the work of intercession as still future, it follows, not as some 
imagine, that he meant to represent both as past or both as future, but on 
the contrary that he has said precisely what he meant to say, provided that 
we give his wmrds their simple, obiuous, and unforced meamng. The 
does not mean and yet, ivhereas, or although, but is either designed to make 
the pronoun emphatic (he himself or he on his part), or, as Hengstenberg 
suggests, to^shew that the last two members of the clause are not depend¬ 
ent on the npa This last phrase does not simply mean because, but 
expresses more distinctly the idea of reward or compensation. The most 
specious objection to the old interpretation of this verse, as teaching the 
doctrine of vicarious atonement, is the one made by Luzzatto, who asserts 
that when directly followed by a noun denoting sin, invariably means 
io forgive or pardon it, except in Lev. x. 17, where it means to atone for 
it, hut never to bear the^ sins of others, which can only be expressed by 
. as in Ezek. xviii. 19, 20. In proof of his general assertion, he 
appeals to Gen. i. 17, Exod.^ x. 17, xxxii. 32, xxxiv. 7, Ps. xxxii. 5, 
Ixxp^ 3, Job vii.^ 21, in ail which cases it must be admitted that the sense 
which he alleges is the true one. It is no sufficient answer to this argu¬ 
ment to say that the parallel expression determines the mean¬ 

ing of the phrase in question j since all parallelisms are not synonymous, 
and no parallelism can prove anything in opposition to a settled usage. But 
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altlioiigli tbe parallel phrase caBnot change or even ascertain the sense of 
this, it does itself undoubtedly express the idea which the objector seeks to 
banish from the text; since no one can pretend to say that means to 
pardon, and it matters not on which side of the parallel the ^ disputed 
doctrine is expressed, if it only be expressed at all. Little or nothing would 
ho therefore gained by proving that only means to pardon. But 

this is A'-ery far from being proved by the induction which Liizzatto has ex¬ 
hibited, and by which he has unintentionally put a Aveapon into the hands 
of his opponents Axhile attempting to disarm them. How can this learned 
and ingenious Jew account for the fact, AA^hich he himself asserts, that the 
idea of forgiveness is expressed in Hebrew by the verb 2 The most 
plausible account which he could probably giA^e is that J means to take 
away, and that to pardon is to take away sin. But let it be observed, in 
the &st place, that the tAvo ideas are by no means identical, and that to 
many, perhaps most minds, the phrase to take away sin suggests the idea, 
not of pardon properly so called, but ot something preparatory to it^; and 
what is this something but atonement ? In the next place, the primary 
and proper meaning of is not to take away, but to lake up, or to take 
upon one’s self; its most frequent secondary meaning is to take about or 
cariT, and eA^en in the cases where it means to take aii'ciy, it means to take 
away by taking up and bearing *. so that even ii means to take 

away sin, it would necessarily suggest the idea of its being, in some sense, 
taken up and borne, as the means of its removal- In the third place, the 
only satisfactory solution of the question above stated is, that the usage, to 
which it relates, presupposes the doctrine, that the only way in which a holy 
Ood can take away sin is by bearing it: in other Avords, he can forgive it 
only by proA'iding an atonement for it. This alone enables him to be 
supremely just, and yet a jiistifier, not of the innocent, but of the guilty. 
Thus the usage, wdiicii Luzzatto so triumphantly adduces to disprove the 
doctrine of atonement, is found, on deeper and more thorough scrutiny, 
itself to presuppose that very doctrine. ^ But lastly, let it he observed that 
Luzzatto is compelled to grant that may mean to bear the guilt of 
others as a substitute, but modestly asks us to believe that it has this sense 
only in one place (Ezek. xviii. 20), and even there only because followed 
b.y a ^; as if that construction, AA^hich is perpetually interchanged Avith the 
direct one, could have more efiect in that case, than the context and paral¬ 
lelism in the one before us. The only other aberration which it will be 
necessary here to notice, is the strange opinion, broached by Ewald, with 
Ms characteristic confidence and abstinence from proof, that this whole 
passage, from the thirteenth A'erse of the preceding chapter, is the work 
of an older AAiiter than the Great UnknoAvn to AA’hom he ascribes the other 
chapters, and Avhom he supposes to have thrust it into the midst of Ms own 
composition, Avithout any reason w^hy it should stand any where, and still 
less AA’hy it should stand just in this place; since, according to EwMd’s 
own account, it has no direct connection either with what goes before or 
follows. The arguments by which he undertakes to justify this wild 
hypothesis are such as we have long since learned to rate at their true 
value, such as the use and repetition of expressions and ideas AA^hich occur 
nowLefe else, together AAuth the vague metaphorical assertion, that the 
atmosphere of this piece is entirely different from that of the other chapters, 
aMays excepting chap. Ivi. 9 to Ivii. 11, which (we may almost say, of 
course) is likcAvise an interpolation. It is strange that such an intellect as 
Ewald’s should have failed to perceive that all this is an ill-disguised con- 
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fession of his own incapacity to trace the tine eoniieetion in a difficult por¬ 
tion of an ancient writing, and proceeds npon the principle, which eTen he 
would hardly venture to propound in terms, that it is better to expunge a 
passage from the text than to acknowledge its obscurity or leave it nnex- 
plained. If it be true, as he asserts, that this is the only way in which the 
existing controversy as to the flfty-tliird chapter can be settled, it had better 
not be settled at all. It is worthy of remark that neither Ewald's reason¬ 
ing nor his authority appear to have made any converts to this neoteric 
doctrine. With respect to the frequent repetitions which he charges on the 
passage, it may be added in conclusion, that so far from being rhetorical 
defects or indications of another author, they are used with an obvious 
design, xiz. that of making it impossible for any ingenuity or learning to 
eliminate the doctrine of vicarious atonement from this passage, by pre¬ 
senting it so often and in forms so varied and yet stSl the same, that he 
who succeeds in expelling it from one place is compelled to meet it in an¬ 
other, as we have already seen to be the case in the comparison of vers. 4 
and 11, as interpreted by Hitzig and Gresenius. Whether the dreaded in¬ 
convenience is more barely met or more effectually remedied by making 
this incorrigible prophecy' still older than the rest with which it stands 
connected, is a question which we leave to the decision of the reader. 


CHAPTEE LIY. 

Instead of suffering from the loss of her national prerogatives, the 
church shall be more glorious and productive than before, ver. 1. Instead 
of being limited to a single nation, she shall be so extended as to take in 
all the nations of the earth, vers. 2, 3. What seemed at first to be her 
forlorn and desolate condition, shall be followed by a glorious change, ver. 4. 
He who seemed once to be the God of the Jews only, shall now be seen to 
be the God of the Gentiles also, ver. 5. The abrogation of the old economy 
w'as like the repudiation of a wife, but its effects will shew it to be^rather a 
renewal of the conjugal relation, ver. 6. The momentary rejection shall 
he followed by an everlasting reconciliation, vers. 7, 8. The old economy, 
like Noah’s flood, can never be repeated, ver. 9. That was a temporary 
institution; this sliall outlast the earth itself, ver. 10. The old Jerusalem 
shall be forgotten in the splendour of the new, vers. 11, 12. But this shall 
be a spiritual splendour, springing from a constant divine influence, ver, 13. 
Hence it shall also be a holy and a safe state, ver. ^14. All the enemies of 
the church shall either be destroyed or received into her bosom, ver. 15. 
The 'warrior and his weapons are like God’s creatures and at his disposal, 
ver, 16. In every contest, both of hand and tongue, the church shall be 
triumphant, not in her owm right or her own strength, but in that of him 
who justifies, protects, and saves her, ver. 17. 

1.‘ Shout, 0 barreji, that did 'not hear; break forth into a shout and cry. 
aloud, she that did not tvrithe (in childbirth) : Jor more [are) the children of 
the desolate than the children of the married {icoman), saith Jehovah. Ac¬ 
cording to Grotius and some later WTiters, the object of address is the city 
of Jerusalem, in wffiicli no citizens were born during the. exile, but which was 
afterwards to be more populous than the other cities of Judah which had not 
been reduced to such a state of desolation. Besides other difficulties which 
attend this explanation, it will be sufficient to observe that those wffio apply 
the first verse to the city of Jerusalem are under the necessity of afterwards 
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assuming tliat this object is exchanged for another, liz the people ; a 
conclusiYe reason for regarding this as the original object of address, espe¬ 
cially as we have had abundant proof already that the Zion or Jerusaleni 
of these Later Prophecies is the city only as a symbol of the Church or 
nation. Our idiom in the first clause would require dicht not hear and 
didst not lorithe; but Hebrew usage admits of the third person. Another 
Hebrew idiom is the expression of the same idea, first in a positive and then 
in a negative form, barren that did not hear. This very combination occurs 
more than once elsewhere. (Judges xiii. 2; Job xxiv. 21.)—For the sense 
of n|1 see above, on chap. Hi. 9; and for that of HDpW as opposed to 

compare 2 Sam. xiii. 20. The same antithesis here used occurs in 
1 Sam. ii. 5. 

2. Widen the jplace of thy tent, and the curtains of thy dwellings let them 

stretch out; sioare not(oi hinder it not) ; lengthen thy cords and strenxjtlien 
(or make fast) thy stakes. As in the parallel passage (chap. xlix. 20, 21), 
the promise of increase is now expressed by the figure of enlarged accom¬ 
modations. The place may either be the area within the tent or the spot 
on which it is erected. The curtains are the tent-cloths stretched upon 
the poles to form the dwelling. though strictly a generic term, is 

often used in reference to tents, and particularly to the tabernacle. Some 
take as a neuter or reflexive verb, let them stretch out or extend them- 
plves but Kimchi construes it with those who stretch, and Ev/ald with an 
indefinite subject, let them stretch. That this verb was habitually used in 
this eomieetion, may be learned from 2 Sam. xvi, 22. The stakes are the 
tent-pins, to which the tent-cloths are attached by cords. The last verb 
may either mean take stronger pins, or fix them more firmly in the ground; 
both imphing an enlargement of the tent, and a consequently greater stress 
upon the cords and stakes. 

3. For right and left shali thou, Ireak forth (or spread), and thy seed shall 

possess (or dispossess or inherit) nations, and repeople ruined {on forsaken) 
cities, Ivimchi understands right and left as geographical terms equivalent 
to north ^and south, the east and west being represented by nations and 
cities, Kiiohel gives the same explanation of the first two, but accounts 
for the omission of the other two by saying that the sea was on the west, 
and on the east a wilderness. A far more natural interpretation of the 
words is that which take right and left as indefinite expressions meaning 
on both sides or in all directions. The verb was peculiarly appropriate, 
because associated with the promise in Gen. xxviii. 14, in which case all the 
cardinal points of the compass are distinctly mentioned. is not simply 
to possess but to inherit, i. e, to possess by succession, which in this case 
implies the dispossession of the previous inhabitants, so that the version drive 
out, given by Gesenius and others, although not a literal translation, really 
expresses no idea not expressed in the original The figurative meaning of 
the terms, as in many other cases, is evinced by an immediate change of 
figm-e, without any regard to mere rhetorical consistency. The same thing 
which ^ is first represented as the violent expulsion of an enemy from his 
dominions, is immediately afterwards described as the restoration of deserted 
places, unless be supposed to mean forsaken by those just before 

expelled, which is hardly consistent with its usage as applied to desolations 
of long standing.—The whole verse is a beautiful description of the won¬ 
derful extension of the church, and her spiritual conquest of the nations. 

4. Fear not, for thou sJialt not he ashamed; and he not abashed, for thou 
shall not blush; for the shame of thy youth thou shall forget, and the reproach 
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of thy loidotvhood thou slialt not Q^emember any more. Herej as in manj' 
other cases, sliamo inclndes the disappointment of the hopes, but with 
specific reference to previous miseonduct. (See Job vi. 20.) The hrst 
clause declares that she has no cause for despondenej, the second disposes 
of the causes which might seem to he suggested by her history. The essen¬ 
tial meaning is, tliy former experience of my displeasure. The figiirative 
form of the expression is acconmiorhited to the chosen metaphor ol a vviie 
forsaken and restored to her husband. The specific reference of youth 
to the Egyptian bondage, and of ivkioiohood to the Babylonian exile, is 
extremely artificial, and forbidden by the context. 

5. For thy husband (fs) thj HaJeer, Jehovah of hosts fs) liis name; and 
thy Redeemer {is) the Mo'^y One of Israel, the God of all the earth shall he 
he cnllel. This verse is marked by a peculiar regularity of structure, the 
two members of the first clause corresponding exactly to the similar mem¬ 
bers of the other. In each clause the first member points out the relation 
of Jehovah to his people, wEile the second proclaims one of his descriptive 
names. He is related to the church as her Husband and Redeemer ; he is 
known or shall be known to all mankind as the Lord of hosts and as the 
God of the ■whole earth, which arc not to be regarded as valent expres¬ 
sions,' As the Gael of the Jewish institutions, the redeemer of a forfeited 
inheritance, vvas necessarily the next of kin, it is appropriatelj/ placed in 
opposition to the endearing name of husband; and as the title Lord^of 
hosts imports a uiiiversail sovereignty, it is no less exactly matched with 
the God of the Avhole earth. But this last phrase expresses the idea ^ of 
universal rccoguilion.—There is no grammatical objcciion to the usual in¬ 
terpretation of the last ■word in the verse, as meaning he is called, coiie- 
sponding to his name is in the other clause, and signifying, in the Hebrew 
idiom, Jig is, with emphasis. But since no reason can in that case^be 
assigned for the use of instead of and since the strict translation 
of the future strengthens the expression by transforming a description into a 
prophecy, it seems best to retain the English Yersioii, the God of the tvhole 
earth shall he he called, i. e. he shall be recognised hereafter in the character 
which even now belongs to him. (Compare chap. xlv. 23, and Eom.^xiv. 
11.) The Targmn and the Yiilgate, Aben Ezra and Kimchi, take in 
its primitive sense of thy lo 7 'ds or rulers; but this, though etymologically 
right, is less agreeable to usage, to the parallelism, the immediate context, and 
the analogy of other places wdiere the conjugal relation is undoubtedly re¬ 
ferred to. (See especially chap. Ixii. 4, 5.) The form of this word ^aiid 
'fPV is regarded by Gesenius as an instance of the plurcdis^^ majestaticus, 
while Maurer makes the last a singular form peculiar to the derivatives, 
and supposes the other to be merely assimilated to it by a species of paro¬ 
nomasia. 71 3 rt i' 

6. For as a wife forsalen and grieved in spirit has Jehovah catted me, 

mid (as) a wife of youth, for she shall he rejected, said thy Gael Eeduced 
to a prosaic form and order, this verso seems to mean, that Jehovah had 
espoused her in her youth, then cast her off for her iniquities, and now at 
last recalled her from her solitude and grief to be his wife again. (Compare 
Sosea, ii. 4, 7, 14, 16, 19.)—X wife of youth, not merely a young wite, 
hut one married early. (See Proverbs v. 18, and Malachi ii. 14.) As this 
description belongs not to the main subject, but to the thing with which it 
is compared, there is no propriety in making youth mean a specific period 
in the history of Israel. The sense is not that she had been wedded to 
Jehovah in her youth,and now recalled, but that he, now recalled her as ia 
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husband might recall the long rejected wife of his youth.—The common 
Tersioii of the last clause, token thou umt refused, is ungrammatical, unless 
W6 take as a licence for like in chap. lYii. 8, and such 

anomalies are not to he assumed much less to be multiplied without neces¬ 
sity. Most ot the modern writers make it the third person, but retain the 
same construction : who has heeu (or when she has beetij rejected. But this, 
besides being forced, would seem to require the praeter, not the future, 
which Hitzig sets down as an inaccuracy of the writer. Still more un* 
natural and arbitrary is Luzzatto's interrogative construction, Gan the 
wife of onis youth le this ahhorredf Surely not,” Ewald gains the same 
sense by making it an ironical exclamation : and the wife of one's youth — 
(as il it wnre possible) that she could he treated with contempt! Ail these 
expedients are precluded the fact that we obtain a good sense bv adher¬ 
ing to the proper meaning of the ''P and of the future, simply making these 
the -words of Jehovah at the time of her rejection, and referring “IDK to the 
same time and to this clause alone, instead of making it include the whole 
verse, wliich is the less natural, because the tu'st clause speaks of Jehovah 
in the first person. Thus understood, the last clause is an explanation of 
the first, in which she is said to have been recalled as a forsaken wife, and 
as a wife of youth, because her Ctod had said to her at that time, thou 
shalt be rejected. This explanation, w^hiie it simplifies the syntax, leaves 
the meaning of the verse unaltered.—Henderson calls upon the reader to 
mark the paronomasia in and G-esenius goes further and 

attempts to cop}* it {em vertriehnes Weih helrubten Met'zetis'^; wdiile Hitzig, 
it may be for that very reason, doubts whether any paronomasia was de¬ 
signed at all. 

7. Tn. a Utile niomeut I forsook thee, and in great mercies I ivill gather thee. 
The metaphor is here carried out in the form of an aflectionate* assurance 
that the love now restored shall experience no "further interruption. The 
use of the preterite and future implies an intermediate point of view’ betw^een 
the opposite treatments here described. I did forsake thee, and now I am 
about to gather thee. Hitzig explains this last expression by the analogy 
of Judges xix. 15, where a cognate verb means to receive into one’s house. 
So Lowdh translates it, I will receive thee again, and Ewald in like manner. 
Umbreit still more expressly, / draw thee to myself Kiiobel applies the 
term directly to^ the people, w’hose scattered members w’ere to be collected, 
(See chap, xxvii. 12, xliii. o.) According to Umbreit, the time of anger is 
called little in comparison with the provocation offered; according to Knobel, 
in comparison with the favour that should follow, which agrees far better 
with the parallelism and the context. Hitzig, however, says that it is not 
the period of alienation which is here described as short,^ but the anger 
W’hich occasioned it. ^ A similar antithesis is used by Dawd, Ps. xxx. 6. 
(Compare Isaiah xxvi. 20.) Instead ot great mercies, Henderson has toith 
the greatest tenderness .—If any specific application of the wurcls be made, 
it must be to the momentary casting off ot Israel w’-hich seemed to accom¬ 
pany the change of dispensations. The confusion of the metaphors in this 
whole passage springs from the complexity of the relations which they re- 
piesent. As a nation, Israel wns in fact cast oti; but as a church, it never 
conld be. 

^ 8. In a gush of wrath I hid my face a moment from thee, and in everlast¬ 
ing hnd?ms I have had mercy on thee, saifh thy Redeemer, Jehovah The 
idea of the preceding verse is again expressed more fully. The word 
occurs only here. The older wiiters conjectured from the context that it 
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sigiiiiiecl a short time or a little quantity. Eabbi MeDaliem is ipoteil by 
Jarclii as explaining it to mean lieat or fury, which is no doubt also nierch* 
conjocturaL Schulteris explains it from au Arabic analogy as liieaiiliirt 
hardness or severity. Roseiimtiller and Gesenius identify it with a 
flood or inundation, which is elsewhere used in reference to anger (Prov. 
vii. 24.) So ill chap. xlii. 25, the wrath of God is said to have been pouted 
out upon Israel. According to Gesenius, it is here written only for 
the sake oi the resemblance to This paronomasia is copied by Gesenius 

{in der Fluth der Zorngluth), by Hitzig [in derher Hethe), and by Ewald 
[cds der Groll tocir volL) We do not find that any of these writers make 
the rapid recurrence of this iigure in so short a space an argument to prove 
that the passage was written by a different author. Ewakl gives dhe 

sense which it has in Kal, and renders it, I love thee. This is iindoiibtedfy 
implied; but the sense of shewing mercy is required not only by usage but 
by the context, ivhich describes the relenting of one previously offended.*-— 
This verso, like the one before it, is a general description of the everlasting 
favour which shall drown the very memory of former alienations between 
God and his people. The modern German school of course restrict it to 
the Babylonish exile. Cocceius extends it to the whole of the Old Testa¬ 
ment economy, which although long to man wms but a day in the divine 
sight (Ps. xc. 4). Yitringa, not content with these gratuitous appropria¬ 
tions of a general promise, or with this prosaic disfiguration of an exquisite 
poetical conception, undertakes to give a different application to the two 
verses, applying the little moment of ver. 7 to the Babylonish exile, and the 
angry moment of ver. 8 to the Syrian persecution. Whth equal reason they 
might be pronounced descriptive of the Egyptian and Assyrian bondage, or 
of the Assyrian and the Babylonian, or of the Syrian and the Roman. If, 
because it is appropriate to one of these events, it has no reference to aii}^ 
other, then they all may be successively excluded, and with equal ease all 
proved to be. the subject of 'the prophecy. The only specific application 
which is equally consistent with the form of the expression and the context, 
is the one suggested in the note upon the foregoing verse. 

9. For the waters of Noah is this to me; ivhat I simre from the icatets of 
Noah passing again over the earth [i, e. against their passing, or, that the.y 
should not pass), so I have sworn from being angry (that I wall not be angry) 
against thee, and from rebuking (that I will not rebuke) thee. The assurance 
of the preceding verse is now repeated in another form. There can no more 
be another such effusion of my wuath than there can be another deluge, 
here called the waters of Noah, just as w'e familiarly say “ Noah’s flood.” 
The security in this case, as in that, is a divine oath or solemn covenant, 
hke that recorded Gen. viii. 21, and ix. 11. Yitringa, as usual, converts 
a simile into a symbol, and endeavours to enumerate the points of similarify 
between the world and the deluge, the church and the ark. It is only upon 
this erroneous supposition that such passages as Ps. exxiv. 4, 5, can be re¬ 
garded as illustrative parallels. Such minute coincidences any reader is at 
liberty to search out for himself; but the text mentions only one point of 
comparison between the two events, namely, that neither can occm* again. 
The Prophet does not say that God’s displeasure with the church is a flood 
wdiich shall never be repeated, but that it shall never be repeated anymore 
than the flood. When our Lord says it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than a rich man to enter into heaven, ■ no one thinlvs of 
running a comparison between the rich man and the camel, or inquiring wiiai 
the hump or the double stomach signifies; because the text' suggests not a 
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general analogy between the rich man and the camel, but a specific one con¬ 
fined to one particular. In the case before us, that particular, as we have 
seen already, is the certainty that neither of the things compared can ever 
be repeated. This certainly does not arise, as Ewald seems to think, from 
any natural necessity, or universal law forbidding such oxpurgatory revolu¬ 
tions to occur more than once, but, as the text expressly tells us, from the 
oath and covenant of God.—Instead of one or two manuscripts have 
all in one word, meaning as the days of Noah, and Kimchi speaks of 
this division as existing in some ancient codices of his day. This reading 
likewise appears in all the ancient versions but the Septiiagint, and is pre¬ 
ferred by Lowtli (as In the days of Xoah), It is also a remarkable coinci¬ 
dence that this expression occurs twice in the New Testament (Mat. xxiv. 37, 
1 Pet. iii. 20), but not in reference to this place or to the comparison here 
instituted. All the latest writers seem to be in favour of adhering to the 
common text, which is probably the only safe conclusion, although some of 
the reasons which have been assigned are not of much weight, Henderson, 
for instance, sa^-s that the conjunction could not have been omitted,” 
yet supposes two ellipses of the preposition ^ in this one sentence, and in 
this one clause of it. Another argument wAich some urge, namely, that 
the w^ords nr'^p are repeated afterwards, may be employed as well on 
one side as the other. Por it might be said, with some plausibility at 
least, that such a repetition, not for the sake of parallelism, hut in the same 
part of the sentence, is iiiiiisuai, and also that the presence of these two 
words afterwards may easily have led to an error of transcription. The 
true ground for adhering to the common text is the traditional authority of 
almost every codex in exisience, confirmed by that of the oldest version, 
and by its jdeklmg a perfectly good sense.—There is no need of supplying 
any preposition before waters, as Gesenius does {uie hey den Wassern 
XoaJds) ; since the meaning is that this is the same thing as the flood, or 
just such another case, in "what respect is afterwards explained. The 
closest copy of the original is Ewald’s Noah's IVasser ist mir dies. The 
plural waters is connected with the pronoun in the singular, simply because 
it is used, only in the plural. The pronoun this is explained by Jarchi to 
mean this oath, by Kimchi this captivity, by Ivnobcl this effusion of m.y 
irrath, ko,. ^ The best construction is to take it in the widest sense, as 
moaning this case, this affair, or the like. Hendewerk appears to be alone 
in supplying the future tense ot the verb {this shall he') instead of the pre¬ 
sent (this is). On the privative use of the preposition IP, see chap. v. 6, 
viii. 11, where it has respect to negative commands or prohibitions. To 
me does not simply mean in my view’ or opinion, but expresses similarity 
of obligation ; the oath was as hiiicling in the one case as the other.—Vit- 
ringa and Lowth make a particle of time, irhen I sware. Gesenius and 
the other modern waiters take it as a particle of com 2 }arison, corresponding 
to just as the full expression does in chap. xiv. 24, and as 
itself does in Jcr. xxxiii. 22. Hendew^erk understands it strictly as a rcla- 
ti'ie,^«Y ^NiicJi I sware; in which !5 is not a parallel expression, hut simply 
continues the discourse. The same construction of might be retained 
without entirely destroying the antithesis, by rendering the former 'wkat. As 
ii he had said, ivliat I sware then, that I swear now,” but the exact corro- 
spoiidonce of the terms is impaired - by changing tJiat to so. It is a matter 
oi Iiidiflerence whether the second verb be rendered I have sworn or I 
sweaij since even in the former case it means I have now sworn, as diiS- 
tmguished from, the former sw^earing which he had just mQntioiiQd.—Rebuke 
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must liere be taken in tbe strong and pregnant sense wiiieli it lias in cliaps. 

13, I. 2, li. 20, and vcrj generally tlirougiioiit the Old Testament, as 
signifying not a merely rerbal but a practical rebuke. There is no need, 
howeyer, of departing from the literal translation with Geseiiius, who tran¬ 
slates it curse, and Hitzig, who translates it 20 unish, Umbreit has threaten, 
which IS nearer to the strict sense, hut excludes the actual infliction, which 
is a necessary part of the idea.—That this is not a general promise of 
security, is plain from the fact that the church has always been subjected 
to vicissitudes and fluctuations. Nor is there any period in her history to 
"which it can be properly applied in a specific sense, except the change of 
dispensations, which was made once for all, and can never be repeated. 
That the church shall never be again brought under the restrictive instiiii- 
tioiis^of the ceremonial law, is neither a matter of course nor a matter of 
indiflereiice, but a glorious promise altogether "worthy of the solemn oath 
by which it is attested here. 

10, Hor the mountains shall move and the hills sludl Hliahce; hit favow 

from thee shall not move, and my covenant of peace shall not shake, saith iky 
2 niier, Jehovah, Yitriiiga’s observation, that the futures in the first clause 
must not bo so translated, because this w’oiild iinpty that hills and moun¬ 
tains might be moved, "whereas they are here represented as immoveable, 
afibrds a curious illustration of the tendency among interpreters to substi¬ 
tute Avhat they would have said, for what the writer has said. If the first 
clause does not literally mean that the mountains and the hills shall move, 
that idea cannot be expressed in Hebrew. This is iiicleed the customary 
method of expressing such comparisons. (See above, on chap. xi. 8, and 
xlix. 15.) The meaning is not that God’s promise is as stable, as the 
mountains, but that it is more so; they shall be removed, but It shall 
stand for ever. There is no need, therefore, of translating the verb let 
them shake or iheij may shake, as some of the latest writers do. Still more 
gratuitous is the present form given to the verbs by Gesenius, as if they 
expressed a thing of constant occurrence. Even Yitringa is compelled to 
admit that the mountains and hills in this place are not symbols of states 
and empires, but natural emblems of stability. (See Bent, xxxiii. 15; Ps. 
Ixv. 7, exxv. 1, 2.)—Gesenius supposes an allusion in covenant of peace to 
the covenant with Noah (Gen. ix. 8, 11). The phrase denotes a covenant, 
i. e. a divine promise or engagement, securing the enjoyment of peace, 
both in the strict sense, and in the wide one of prosperity or happiness. 
(Compare v. 13, chap. liii. 5; Ezek. xxxiv. 25, xxxvii. 26.) The suffix, as 
ill many other cases, qualifies the wffiole phrase, not the last wmid merely. 
The covenant of my -poace does not give the sense so fully as my covenant of 
peace, i. e. my peace-giving covenant, or as Eosenmiiller phrases it, memn 
pacifkimi fmdiis. ^The participle in is construed as a noun, aiicl the 

whole phrase means thy jAtier. The force of the expression is impaired 
by the circumlocution of the common version, the Lord that hath mercy on 
thee, still more by Lowth’s diluted paraphrase, Jehovah who heareth toward 
thee the inost tender affection, 

11. Wretched, sturm-tossed, comfortless! Behold I am layiraj (or about 
to lay) thy stones in antimony, and I ivill found thee iqwn sajvpJiires, The 
past afiiictions of God’s people are contrasted with the glory which awaits 
■'them, and which is here represented by the image of a.city built,of'precious 

stones, and cemented xvith the substance used by oriental'women in the 
staining of their eyelids. (2 Kings ix, 30, Jer, iv. 30.) This eye-paint, 
made of stibium or antimony, may be joined with sapphires as a costly 
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substance, eoiiinioiilY applied to a more delicp^te use j or tliere may be 
alliision, as Ilitzig iliiiiks, to the likeness between stones thus set and 
painted eyes; either of which suppositions is more probable than that of 
Henderson, viz. that the idea meant to be conveyed is simply that of beauty 
in geiieial, for which a thousand more appropriate expressions might have 
been employed^. The stones meant are not corner or foundation-stones, but 
all those inpd in building. ^There is something singular, though not per¬ 
haps significant, in the application to these stones of a verb elsewhere used 
onl}? in leierencc to animals. Kiiobel gravely observes that this verse can 
hardly be considered as expressing a real expectation of the Prophet; as if 
it were a literal description of a city built with gems instead of hewn stones, 
and stibium instead ot mortar. Kimchi indeed thinks it possible that all 
this ma}' be verified hereafter in the literal Jerusalem. Abarbenel more 
reasonably looks for its fulfilment in a figurative or spiritual sense. Those 
writers who insist upon applying the first verse of this chapter to the city as 
a city, although not particularly named there, are compelled to understand 
the one before us of the people, notwithstanding the minuteness and pre¬ 
cision of the references to a city. If the city, as such, is not meant when 
stones and cement, gates and walls, are mentioned, how much less when 
.none of these particulars appear, but everything suggests a different sub- 
ject.™'^-132 ^is rendered ^ by Jerome 2 wr ordmem, and in the Septuagint 
as^it it were a land of precious stone, as it appears to be in 1 Ohron. 
xxix. 2. But the modern lexicographers identify it with the Greek (pvzog 
and the Latin Jums, i.e. laee or eye-paint; and even in Chronicles it mav^ 
mean nothing more than ornamental stones. Ludolf supposes the clause* 
to^ mean that the stones should be powdered with antimony. Luzzatto like- 
vuse assumes a hypallage, and explains '‘I will lay thy stones in stibium” 
to maani will lay it on them, Henderson’s version of Hiyb [tossed) is 
msuiiicicnt, as both etymology and usage require a reference to storm or 
eniptst. Kimchi and baadias apply it specifically to the exile, Jarchi to 
me storms ol sorrow in general. Eosenmiiller espkins it as a passive par- 
ticiple put for npil’pPj Gesenius as the usual Kai participle of “i^D. It is 
^^eed that npn: is the contracted Pual participle for npmp, like" npni in 
S.-^Maiirer notes this as an example of the" peculiar sens"e in 
which this writer used the verb Dn). (Compare chaps, xlix. 13, li. 3, 12, 

’ *iT * 1 restricts the fii’st clause to the siege of Jerusalem, espe¬ 

cially by iNebuehadnezzar! Ewald, very unnecessarily, proposes to amend 
the text by reading in the last clause thy foundations. If this be 

the specific sense intended, which is doubtful, is sufficiently conveyed 
already by the common reading. 

12. And I will make tny battlements (or pinnacles) ruby, and thy gates ta 
(e) sparklmy gems, mid all thy border to (be) stones of pleasure (or deliyht), 
Ihe splendid miage of the preceding verse is here continued and completed, 
ihe Pfecise kinds of gems bore meant are not of much importance. The 
essenticii idea, as appears from the etymology of the names, is that of 
spai' ing iilliancy. ^ The exact meaning of‘^313 ^yas unknown even in 
eiome s Aquila and Theoclotioii retain the Hebrew word, in which 

they are followed by Coceeiiis. is exphiinod by Abeii Ezra and 

iiimchi to mean windows, or other apertures admitting the light of the 
modern writers generally make it a poetical description of 
ae battlements ana spires of a city.-The Septuagint and Vulgate explain 

If stones; but its obvious con¬ 

nection Witt the verb fayours the modern explanation, sparkling gems. 
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—Tlie last phrase is a ^ more generic term, mciudingalltlie others, and 
equivalent to our expression, precious stones. So, too, >n| may be collec¬ 
tive, and denote the whole congeries of buildings or their parts; although 
interpreters are more inclined to make it mean the outer wall of a fortified 
city, which is described as built of the same costly materials. But G-ese- 
nius thinks it possible that there may be allusion to 1 Kings x. 27, and 
that the clause may represent the ground within the limits of the city as 
strewn with precious stones instead of pebbles.—The same interpreter 
regards the ? m the last clause as a sign of the accusative, but Kimchi 
explains 7 as meaning, I will change into or render.’’ Hitzig thinks 
it would have been ^^hequemer;' and Knobel pa.ssemlejl' if the writer, 
instead of saying that their gates should be turned iulo precious stones, 
had said they should be made of them.—Yitringa of course puts a specific 
sense on every part of the description, understanding by the ^13 of the 
preceding verse the doctrine of Christ’s blood, by the gates the Ksynods of 
the church, by the battlements its advocates and champions, &c. * Lowth, 
with better taste and judgment, says that “ these seem to be general images 
to express beauty, magnificence, purity, strength, and solidity, agreeably 
to the ideas of the Eastern nations, and to have never been intended to be 
strictly scrutinised or minutely and particularly explained, as if they had, 
each of them some precise moral or spiritual meaning.” 

13. A7id all thy children disciples of Jehovah^ and great (oi plentiful) 
the peace of thy cJiildr671. Ewald makes the sentence simply descriptive, 
by supplying are in the present tense. Most other writers supply shall 
be, and thus make it a prediction or a promise, when used as a 

distinctive term, means sons; but it is constantly employed where we say 
children .—Tbe common version, taught of God, which Lowdh changes 
into taught by God, though not erroneous, is inadequate; since not 

a participle, but a noun, used elsewhere to denote a pupil, follower, or dis¬ 
ciple. (See chap. viii. 16.) The promise is not one of occasional instruction, 
hut of permanent connection with Jehovah as his followers, and partakers of 
his constant teaching. That the words are applicable to the highest teaching 
of which any rational being is susceptible, to wit, that of the Holy Spirit 
making known the Father and the Son, we have our Saviom*’s own authority 
for stating. (See John vi. 44, and compare Matt, xxiii. 8, Heb. viii. 11, 

1 John ii. 27.) Paul, too, describes believers as in relation to 

the duties of their calling (1 Thess. iv. 9). Similar promises under the 
Old Testament are given in Jer, xxxi. 34 and elsewBere. Gesenius restricts 
the words to the promise of prophetic inspiration, the want of which is 
lamented in Lam. ii. 9, Ps. Ixxiv. 9, and the renewal of it promised in Joel 
hi. 1. But this restriction is regarded as unauthorized even by Maurer. 
As in chap, xliii. 9, all the gifts of the Spirit are included. The conse¬ 
quence of this blessed privilege is peace, no doubt in the widest sense of 
spiritual welfare and prosperity, (John xiv. 27 ; Philip, iv. 7.) Knobel 
restricts the promise to the people of Jerusalem, and Hendewerk declares 
that it was broken in the days of Antiochiis Epiphanes. To prevent the 
tautological recurrence of Koppe reads in the first clause, and 
Doclerlein in the second, while J. B. Michaelis, for a difierent reason, 
makes the change in both. Eocher and Kosenmilller cite examples of such 
repetition from chaps, xvi. 7, Iv. 4, and Iv. 10, together with YngiFs famous 
line, Amho florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo. Such precedents vteie surely 
not required to justify a bold but beaiitifui expression from the charges 
brought against it by pedantic rhetoricians.'—Umbreit supposes that this 
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verse contains an explanation of the striking figures in the one before it, 
Hitzig compares the first clause with the correspondiiig part of chap. lx. 21, 
and tJiij people all of them are righteous, which idea is expressed here in the 
next verse. 

14, In. riglitcoiisness slialt thou he estahlislied: he far from oppression, for 
thou shrdt not fear, and from destruction, for It shall not come near to thee. 
All additional promise of complete security, made more emphatic its 
repetition in a varieh^ of forms, rliihieousness, J. II. Michaelis niicler- 
staiids the righteousness or faithfulness of God, securing the performance 
of his promises ; Vitringa, the justice of the govcriiinent itself; Rosen- 
niiiller and the other modern lyriters, the practice of righteousness among 
the people. The first, however, compi’cheiids the other as its necessary 
coiisefpiences, public and private virtue being ahvays reproseiitcd in Scrip¬ 
ture as the fruit of divine imliieiice. (Compare chaps, i. 27, ix, 6, xi. 5, 
xvi. 5.)—The modern grammarians acquiesce in Abcii Ezra’s explanation 
of as a Hithpael form like chap. Hi. 5.—Of the next clause 

there are several interpretations. The Septiiagint, Pesliiio, and Yiilgate, 
imderstaiicl it as a warning or dissuasion from the practice of oppression. 
But this does not agree with the context, which is evidently meant to be 
consolatory and ^encouraging. Still more minatural is the opinion of 
" Cocceius, that here means spiritual robbery, such as robbing God of 
his glory, the soul of its salvation, &c. &c, Jerome arbitrarily renders it 
ccdumnia7n. The explanation Avhich has been niost generally acquiesced in, 
is the one proposed by Kimchi, who takes P0 in a passive sense, i. e. as 
meaning the experience of oppression, and supposes the imperative to re¬ 
present the future, or a promise to he clothed in the form of a commancl: 
''Be far from oppression, f.e. thou slialt be far from it.” Examples of 
this idiom are supposed to occur in Gen. xlii. 18; I)cut. xxxii. 50; Prov. 
XX. 13. But as this makes it necessary to give *’3 the sense of Tjea with 
Lowth, or of therefore with Yitringa, Geseniiis and the later writers choose 
to adhere to the strict sense of the imperative, and give P|Y in this one 
place the meaning of anxiety, distress, which they suppose to be the sense 
of in chap, xxxviii. 14, The gTomid of this gratuitous assumption is 
the parallel expression consternation, fear, which seems to require in 

this place an ^analogous affection of the mind. It will he foniid, however, 
on investigation, that there are several instances in which cannot pos¬ 
sibly mean feccr (e. g. Ps. ixxxix. 41 ; Prov. x. 14, xiii. 3, xviii. 7); while 
in every place where it occurs, perhaps excepting Jer. xlviii. 39, the other 
sense destniction is entirely appropriate. On the soundest principles of 
lexicography, this meaning is entitled to the preference, and, if adopted 
here, forms an accurate parallelsim to P0 in the sense which it uniformly 
has elsewdiere (e. g.- in chaps, xxx. 12, and lix. 13), viz. oppression or 
violent injustice. That the other term is stronger, only acids to the expres¬ 
sion the advantage of a climax. There is no need, however, of explaining 
the imperative as a future, like the older writers, or of taking **3 in any but 
its usual and proper sense. Be far from oppression is not a promise of 
exemption from it, for that follows in the next clause, which the modern 
interpreters correctly understand as meaning, thou hast no cause t(j fear. 
The other words are wtH explained by Enobel as relating to the feelings of 
the person here addressed. Be far from oppression, i. e. far frean appre¬ 
hending it. The whole may then be paraphrased as follows : " When 'tmee 
. established by the exercise of righteousness on my part and your own, you 
may put far off all dread of oppression, for you have no cause to fear it, and 
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of clGstnictioD, lOr it sliali not conio nigli you. "Witli tlio promiso of tliis 
clause, compare chaps, xxxii. 16, and lxii,‘'l2.~™Knol)el andHeiidewerk are 
actually able to persuade themselves that this verse contains a specific pro¬ 
mise that Jerusalem should never be successfully besieged again. The 
truth of the promise, in its true sense, is vindicated by the fact that it 
relates to the course of the new dispensation as a whole, with special 
reference to its final consummation. 

^15. Lo, they shall gather^ they shall gather, not at my sign (or signal). 
Who has gathereil against theef He shdlfall away to thee. The promise 
of the preceding verse is here so modified as to provide for every possible 
contingency. If enemies should be assembled, it will not be by divine com¬ 
mand (compare chap. x. 5, xlvii. 6), and they shall end by coming over to 
the side of those whom they assail. This, on the whole, appears to be the 
meaning, although every expression has received a different explanation. 
G-esenius gives !n the sense of if, as in Chaldee, and notes it as a proof of 
later date : to which it may be answered, first, that his own examples 
include some in the oldest books, p. Exod. viii. 22; then, that the as¬ 
sumption of^ this meaning in the present case is wholly gratuitous ; and 
lastly, that it is a dubious question whether any such usage of the word 
pists at all. Cocceius follows Jarchi in giving 'i-lli the sense oifear, which 
it sometimes has, c. g. in Bout. i. 17, and Ps. xxii. 24. The Septiiagint 
and Targum give it the still more frequent sense of sojourning, dwelling 
as a stranger,” and apply the clause to proselytes. In like manner Goiisset^ 
followed by Eosemiililler, understands the words to mean, that no one wdio 
sojourns with Israel shall remain a stranger to the true religion. Tremcl- 
lius makes it mean contend,” and Ewald, stir up bitterness,” both 
apparently resorting to the cognate nn| as a source of ’illustration. Most 
interpreters agree with Kimchi in giving l-lil the same sense here as in Ps. 
Ivi. 7, lix. 4; on which places see Hengstenberg’s Commentary.—There is 
also a difference as to the construction. Luther makes the whole verse one 
interrogation. Gesonius, as we have already seen, makes the first clause 
conditional. Others translate it as a concession, let them gather.” But 
the simplest and most natural construction is to translate 1*1^^ as a 
future proper. They shall indeed (or no doubt) gather. The promise 
is not that they should never be assailed, hut that they should never be 
conquered.—The Targum explains to mean in the end, but most 
interpreters understand it as a simple negative. (See above on chap, 
lii. 4.) ‘•niKp is regarded by Gesenius as another proof of later 
date, the preposition being confounded with the objective particle. 
But here, again, examples of the same analogy are found as early as 
Lev. XV. 18, 24, and Josh, xxiii. 15. It is not the occasional occur¬ 
rence of this form, but its habitual use, that marks the later writers, as 
is ’well observed by Havernick, wLo explains the case before us as an effect 
of the pause accent, while in the one below (chap. lix. 21) he maintains 
that is the noun meaning sign (Einleitung, i. pp. 198, 222); which, 
last explanation is still more applicable here, not hy my sign ot signal heiiig 
not only perfectly in keeping with the usage of the same figure elsewhere, 
but yielding substantially the same sense which the word has according to 
the common explanation, namely, not by my authority, or, not at my 
command. (Compare Hosea vii. 14.) Hitzig throws these words 
D£)^) into a parenthesis, wiiich is not from me,” and Ewald gives 
them the force of a proviso, “ only not from me,” i.e, no attack shall be 
successful, provided it is made without my authority. The same writer 
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takes '’P ill its usual sense as an interrogatiYe pronoun, while Gesenius and 
others make it mean whoever. (See above on chap. 1. 10.) Yitringa and 
the English Yersion separatefrom the following verb, and take the 
latter absolutely, he shall fall,” i.e. perish. Kiiobel obtains the same 
sense without a violation of the accents, by supposing to be synony¬ 
mous with he shall fall before thee.’ But the former phrase is 

determined by a settled usage to denote the act of falling away, or deserting 
to an enemy. (See 1 Chron. xii. 19, 20 ; 2 Chroii. xv. 9 ; Jer. xxi. 9.) 
In one case (1 Sam. xxix. 8), the same idea seems to be expressed by the 
verb wdien absolutely used. This explanation of the last words is as old 
as the Septuagint (sw/ <?s Kara(phv^ov7at) and Yulgate (adjimgetur tihi). 

16. Zo, I have created the smith, Uotving into the fire of coal, and hringing 
out a 'Weaimi for his worh; and I have created the waster to destroy. The 
general meaning evidently is, that God can certainly redeem his pledge, 
because all instruments and agents are alike at his disposal and under his 
control. He is not only the maker of the w'capons of war, but the maker 
of their maker, as well as of the warrior who wields them.—The pronoun 
in both clauses is emphatic. It is I (and not another) who created them. 
—The common version of the second member, that Uoweih the coals in the 
fire, is inconsistent with the Masoretic pointing and accentuation, which 
require ^01 to he construed in regimine, as meaning a coal fire, in 
opposition to an ordinary fire of wood. The same preposition is elsewhere 
used as a connective between this verb and the object blowm upon or at 
(Ezek. xxxvii, 9), and in one other place at least in reference to the same act 
of blowing into fire (Ezek. xxii. 21), an exact description of the process 
even at the present day. A similar glimpse into the ancient forge or smithy 
has already been aftbrded in the scornful attack upon the worshippers of 
idols, chap. xli. 6.— Bringing out does not mean bringing out of his work¬ 
shop or his hands, as Knobel explains it, but bringing into shape or into 
being, precisely as wu say bringing forth, producing, although commonly 
in reference to animal or vegetable life. Perhaps, however, it would be 
still better to explain it as meaning out of the fire, in which case there wuuld 
be a fine antithesis hetw^een blowing into it, and bringing the wrought iron 

out of it.—may denote any instrument, but here derives from the con¬ 
nection the specific sense of weapon. (See above, on chap. Hi, 11.) The 
next phrase has been variously understood. Interpreters are much divided 
as to the. antecedent of the sufiix pronoun. Some of the older writers un¬ 
derstand it as a|)plying to the instrument itself, hrlnging forth a weapon for 
its tvorh, i. e. fitted for the work of destruction. Others suppose it to refer 
by prolepsis to the warrior or destroyer who is mentioned in the last clause, 
bringing forth a weapon for his worh or use. A still greater number under¬ 
stand it as referring to the smith or armourer himself. Besides the modern 
English versions, which are either unmeaning or inaccurate,— according to 
his worh (Lowth), hij his labour (Noyes), as the result of Ms worh (Barnes), 
—this class mcludes the ingenious construction of the words by Ewald, 
bringing forth a weapon as his oion toorh, whereas I made the deadly weapon 
for destruction. According to this interpretation, the destroyer is a 

poetical description of the weapon before mentioned ; whereas most inter¬ 
preters apply it to the warrior who wuelds it, as if he had said, I make the 
weapon of destruction, and I also make the waster to destroy with it. Both 
these hypotheses agree in making the destruction mentioned to he that of 
enemies in battle, one ascribing it directly to the weapon, and the other to 
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tile combatant. But Gesenius follows Jarclii and Kimclii in supposing the 
destruction here meant to be that of the instruments themselves, as if he 
had said, I create the weapons of war, and I also create the destroyer to 
destroy thena.^ Gesenius seems to think that this construction is required 
by the repetition of as clearly indicating an antithesis; but this is 
equally secured by Ewali’s version, and even in the common and more 
natural construction, the repeated pronoun has its proper emphasis. “ It 
is I that create the smith who makes the instruments, and it is also I that 
create the destroyer who employs them.” 

17. Every weapon {that) shall be formed against thee shall not prosper^ and 
every tongue [that) shall rise with thee in judgment thou shalt condemn. This 
is the heritage of the servants of Jehovah, and their righteousness from me, saith 
Jehovah. The common version of the first clause expresses the same thought 
in the English idiom, no weapon that is formed against thee shall p 7 'osper, a form 
of speech which does not exist in Hebrew, and can only be supplied by com¬ 
bining negative and universal terms. The expression, though ambiguous, is 
determined by the context. It cannot mean that only some of the weapons 
formed should take effect,—which might be the meaning of the phrase in 
English,—because in the affirmative clause which follows, and wffiich must 
be co-extensive in its meaning, there is no such ambiguity, it being said 
expressly that every tongue shall he condemned. Another difference of 
idiom here exemplified has reference to the ellipsis of the relative pronoun, 
which in English is familiarly omitted when it is the object of the verb, but 
never when its subject. Every iceapon they form would be perfectly intel¬ 
ligible ; but every weapon is formed (for which is formed) would convey a 
wrong idea.— Shall 7iot prosper, i. e. shall not take effect or accomplish its 
design. Vitringa needlessly supposes a litotes or meiosis, as if the words 
meant that the weapon should itself be destroyed; hut this is not expressed, 
even if it is implied, which may be questioned,—To rise or stand in judg¬ 
ment, literally for or with 7'espect to judgment, is to appear before a judgment- 
seat, to involve the decision of a judge. With thee may either denote 
simply simultaneous action, that of standing up together, or it may have 
the stronger sense against thee, as it seems to have above in ver. 15, and as 
it has in our expressions to fight with or to go to law with. The tongue is 
here personified, or used to represent the party litigant, whose only weapon 
is his speech. Lowth translates thou shalt obtain thy cause, which 

is the true sense, but requires the insertion of against before every tongue, 
which in Hebrew is governed directly by the verb. For the judicial 
or forensic usage of this verb, see above, on chap. 1. 9.—Hitzig explains 
what is here said of litigation as a mere figure for war, which is 
literally described in the foregoing clause; and Knohel cites a case 
(1 Sam. xiv. 47) in which the verb is applied to conquest. It is 

also easy to deduce the one sense from the other, by assuming as the 
intermediate link the idea, not confined to ancient nations, that success in 
arms is a criterion of right and wi*ong, the very principle on which the wager 
of battle, and the ordeal of the duel rested. But in this case it is far more 
satisfactory and natural, instead of making one clause figurative and the other 
literal, to understand both either literally or figuratively as a comprehen¬ 
sive description of all controversy or contention. Kimchi supposes these 
two clauses to reduce all opposition and hostility to that of word and that 
of deed; but there may also be allusion to the obvious distinction between 
warfare in its military and its civil forms, or between what is properly 
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called war and litigation. In all tliese varied forms of strife it is predicted 
that tlxe churcli shall be victorious. (Compare Eoni. viii. 87, and 2 Cor. 
ii. 14.) And this security is represented as her heritage or lawful ^posses¬ 
sion and as her right, Le, v/hat is due to her from God, as the judge of 
the whole earth who must do right. Lowth and Ewakhunderstand it to 
mean justification : this security shall prove that God acquits or justifies 
me from the charges brought against me by my eiiemies.”_ Vitringa gives 
the Hebrew word the simple sense jus, or that to which the party is 
entitled. The diluted sense of Messing or prosperity, which some of the 
later writers prefer even here, no longer needs a refutation. The English 
Version makes this last an independent clause; their righteousness is of me; 
but this is wholly unnecessary, and affords a less appropriate sense than the 
construction above given, which is the one now commonly adopted.— 
According to Ewald, this verse is an explanation of the promise at the close 
of chap, liii. Hendewerk goes further, and identifies the heritage of this 
verse with the division of the spoil in that, and the collective servants here 
named with the individual servant mentioned there. Knobel is still more 
explicit, and asserts that the Prophet, having been disappointed in his 
hope that ail Israel wmulcl return from exile, now discards the use of the 
word servant, and confines himself to that of the plural. The only colour 
for this singular assertion is the fact, no doubt remarkable, that we read 
no more of the “ Servant of Jehovah” who has been so often introduced 
before, but often of his servants.” It may no doubt be said in explana¬ 
tion of this fact, that the Prophet has completed his description of that 
august person under his various characters and aspects, but has still much 
to say of his followers or servants. But a Ml explanation is afforded only 
by the hj^pothesis assumed throughout this exposition, that the Servant of 
Jehovah is a name applied both to the Body and the Head, sometimes^ to 
both in union, and sometimes, as in chap. liii. to one exclusively; from which 
it naturally follows that as soon as he has reached the final exaltation of 
Messiah, and withdrawn him from our viewg the Prophet thenceforth 
ceases to personify his members, and applies to them the ordinary plural 
designation of ‘‘ Jehovah’s servants.” 


CHAPTEE LV. 

By the removal of the old restrictions, the church is, for the first time, 
open to the whole world, as a source or medium of the richest spiritual 
blessings, ver. 1. It is only here that real nourishment can be obtained, 
ver. 2. Life is made sure by an oath and covenant, ver. 8. The Messiah 
is a witness of the truth and a commander of the nations, ver. 4. As such 
he will be recognised by many nations who before Imew nothing of the 
true religion, ver. 5. These are now addressed directly, and exhorted to 
embrace the offered opportunity, ver. 6. To this there is every encour¬ 
agement afforded in the divine mercy, ver. 7. The infinite disparity 
between God and man should have the same effect, instead of hindering 
it, vers. 8, 9, The commands and promises of God must be fulfilled, 
vers. 10, 11. Nothing, therefore, can prevent a glorious change in the 
condition of the world under the dispensation of the Spirit, ver, 12. This 
blessed renovation, being dhectly promotive of God’s glory, shall endure 
for ever, ver. 18. 

1. So, every thirsty one, come ye to the waters; and he to whom there is 
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wo money^ come ye, hity (Jood) and eat ; and come, buy, without money and 
without price, tvine and milk. The promises contained in the preceding 
chapters to the church, are now followed by a general imdtation to pai^ 
take of the blessings thus secured. Water, milk, and wine, are here com.” 
Dined to express the ideas of refreshment, nourishment, and exhilaration. 
Under these figures are included, as Cahdn well observes, all things essen¬ 
tial to the spiritual life. The Targuni restricts the terms to iiiteliectiiai 
whoever will learn, let him come and learn.” The same appli¬ 
cation is made by Aben Ezra and Kimclii, and Vikiiiga admits that the 
language is highly appropriate to the Gentiles who w-ere seeking after wis¬ 
dom (1 Cor.^ i, 22). But the benefits here ofiered must of coui’se bear 
some proportion to the means by which they were secured, viz. the atoning 
death of the Messiah and the infiueiices of his Spirit. Among the earlier 
writers, Grotius alone restricts the passage to the period of the Babylonish 
exile. Even the Babhiiis understand it as relating to their present disper¬ 
sion. ^ Grotius s further limitation of the passage to the teachings of 
Jeremiah, as a rich supply ofiered to the heathen, is of course rejected hy 
the^modern Germans, not so much because of its absurdity as on account 
of its recognising Isaiah as the author! They adhere, however, to his 
Babylonian theory, and task their powers of invention to explain the gene¬ 
ral terms of this gracious invitation in accorclaiiee with it. Thus Hende- 
■werk regards the chapter as an intimation to the exiles that thej^ should 
he freed as soon as they were brought into a proper state of mind, together 
with a promise that when once restored they should obtain for nothing in 
their own land what they could not even buy for money in the land of 
their oppressors. In like manner Knobcl understands the Prophet as 
declaring the conditions upon which the exile was to cease, and promising 
to those who should return the enjoyment of unparalleled abundance in the 
Holy Land. It is easy to perceive that this specific explanation of a 
passage in itself unlimited is far more easy than the unauthorized exten¬ 
sion of one really specific, because in the former case there is nothing in 
the passage itself which can ■ be urged against a limitation which is only 
false because it is gratuitous. The best refutation is aflbrded by the ease 
with which a thousand other Hmitations, once assumed, might be brought 
into seeming agreement with the terms of the prediction. If, for example, 
some new critic, still more intrepid than his predecessors, should maintain 
that this book is of later date than the Babylonian exile, having been 
written at the period of the Maccabees, or even in the days of Josephus, 
whatever difficulties might arise from definite allusions to anterior events 
in other places, it would require but little ingenuity to reconcile the fore¬ 
gone conclusion with the general terms of such a prophecy as that before 
US. The hypothesis once granted, the details would all seem to follow 
of course. The impartial interpreter is therefore bound to resist all such 
unauthorised restrictions, and to give the Prophet’s words their full scope, 
as relating to the benefits which God proposed from the beginning to 
bestow upon the nations through the medium of his church. The mixed 
or half-way theory of Henderson, that this passage relates to the Babylon¬ 
ish exile and also to the reign of the Messiah, has all the inconveniences 
of both the others without the advantages of either.—Most of the modern 
writers follow Jarchi in explaining **1(1 as a mere particle of invitation, 
which is variously expressed by Luther {wohlanl), Gesenius (cw/), Be 
Wette {lial), &c. Maurer insists, however, on the usual and strict sense 
of the particle as expressing pity for the exiles (to, alas !), not only here 
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but in Zech. li. ^YMn^a^ stangely makes it^ neuter 
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{hearlmiing ye shall hearken) is at once less exact and less expressiYe ilian 
the simple repetition used by Ewald elsewhere, although here he introduces 
the word rather (vielmehr hort),—ThQ mention of the soul admits of two 
explanations. We may give the Hebrew word its frequent sense of appetite, 
exactly as the appetite is said in common parlance to be gratified, indulged, 
pampm’ed, mortified, &c. This is a good sense in itself, but less in keep¬ 
ing with the rest of the description than another which may be obtained by 
supposing that the soul is mentioned for the purpose of shewing that the 
hunger and the food referred to are not bodily but spiritual. Most of the 

modern writers explain as an imperative used for the future according 
to a common Hebrew idiom. (See chap. xlv. 22, and G-en. xlli. 18.) But 

there is no need of departing from the strict construction which makes 
a command. The promise is not that if they hearkened they should eat, 
but that if they hearkened and ate they should be happy.— Good is emphatic, 
meaning that which is truly good, in opposition to the no~hread of the first 
clause, which Yitringa and the later writers take as a peculiar compound 

phrase like (chap. x. 16), and (chap. xxxi. 3). Fat,hj 

a figure common in all languages, is put for ricimess both of food and soil 
(See chap. v. 1; Ps. xxxvi. 9, Ixiii. 6; Job xxxvi, 16.) There is some¬ 
thing almost laughable in Eosenmlilier’s saying that the orientals are ex¬ 
tremely fond of gross food, when the fact is notorious^ otherw-iso, and such 
a charge has often been alleged against the Germans, either truly or falsely, 
Luther degrades the text itself by rendering it shall grow fat. As a sample 
of the opposite extreme of false refinement, we may give Lowth’s paraphrase, 
your sold shall feast itself with the richest delicacies, —The application of the 
figures is self-evident upon the general hypothesis before assumed. Aben 
Ezra and Kimchi, who suppose the blessing offered to be pm^ely intellectual, 
apply the first clause to foreign or exotic wusdom D)))3p). But the' 

hardest task devolves on those who understand the passage as relating ex¬ 
clusively to the deliverance of Israel from Babylon. In what sense could 
the exiles there be said to spend their money for what w^as not bread, and 
their labour for what did not satisfy ? Koppe was brave enough to make 
it refer literally to the bad bread which the Jews were compelled to eat in 
Babylonia. Hitzig only ventures to make this a part of the calamity 
described, which he explains, wdth Gesenius, as consisting in the slavery 
to which they were subjected, not as tributaries merely, but as labourers 
without reward. (Compare Josh, ix. 27 ; 1 Ivings ix. 21.) Maurer refers 
the clause to the expensive worship of idols, from whom no fiivours were 
obtained in recompence. (See chap. xlvi. 6, 7.) Ejiobel sees merely a 
strong contrast between Babylon, where the Jew-s spent imieh without en¬ 
joyment or advantage, and the Holy Land, where they should enjoy much 
and spend nothing. The last he might consistently regai*d as a mere 
visionary expectation ; but the only proof which he adduces of the fact first 
mentioned is the reference to Israel’s oppression in chap. xiv. 3, xlvii. 6, 
li. 14. A comparison of these interpretations with the true one wuU shew 
how much is gained by the assumption of the Babylonian theory, and how 
strong the motive must be which induces men of ingenuity and learning to 
adopt it in spite of the embarrassments with w^hieh it is encumbered. 

B. Incline your ear and come unto me, hear and your soul shall live (or 
let it live, and I will make with you an everlasting covenant, the sure mercies 
of David, This is obviously a repetition of the same offer in another 
form ; which shews that the two preceding verses cannot have respect to 
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Uteral food or bodily subsistence. Here again, the use of tbe 
necessarily suggests the thought of spiritual hie, and this sense admitted 
here by IHmchf and Abarbenel. Neither of the animal hfe, npi of jhe ap¬ 
petite, could it be said that it should live. The abbremted form ^ may 
either give the future an imperative sense, or be taken as a 
for the full foi-m of the fiitoe proper. The regular construction ot n ii? nun 
is with DJJ. That Mith according to Yitringa, simply means a promise; 
according to Gesenius, an engagement on the part of a superior., (bee 
chap, kh 8, Josh. k. 16, xxiv. 25.) ^ There is no_ need of assuming a 
zeugma in the last clause, with Gesenius, or supposing ^o in 
idea of bostoimg, with Ivnobel; since the mercies of David wo not directly 
governed by that verb, but simply added as an explanation of the everlasting 
covenant. As if he had said, I will make with you an everlasting covenant, 
which shall he the same with the mercies of David. Oi tins phrase, which 

is also used bv Solomon (2 Chron. vi. 42), tliere are three interpretations. 
Tbe rabbins and Grotius understand it to mean favours, like those which 
were enioyed by David. Coceeiug regards David as a name of tke Mes¬ 
siah, as in Ezek. xxxiv. 28, 24, to which he adds Ho^ “V fi 
may he understood, with Hitzig, as merely meaning David s house or 
family. The third explanation, and the one most commordy adopted, is, 
that the mercies of David means the mercies promised to him, with parti¬ 
cular reference to 2 Sam. vii. 8-16. (Compare 1 Chron. xvii. 11, 12, and 
Ps. ixxxk. 8, 4.) As the main theme of this promise^ was a perpetual 
succession on the throne of Bavid, it was^Mfilled in Christ, to 
applied in Acts xiii. 84. (Compare Isa. ix. 6, and Luke i. 82, otj.) e 
Greek word kia there used is borrowed from the Septuagmt Yersioii, and 
is so far correct, as it eoiiTeys the idea of a sacred and inTiolabie engage¬ 
ment. That the promise to BaTid was distinct from that respecting Solo¬ 
mon (1 Chron. xxii, 8~13), and had not reference to any immediate des¬ 
cendant, Henderson has shewn from 1 Chron. xvii. 12-14, Thus mider- 
stood, the text contains a solemn assurance that the promise made to 1 avid 
should he faithfully performed in its original import and intent. Hence 
the mercies of David are caled sure^ i.e. sure to he accomplished , ot it 
might be rendered faithful, credible, or trusted, without any material eiiect 
upon the meaning. With this interpretation of the verse may be compared 
that of Knobel, w’ho explains it as a promise that the theocratic covenant 
should be restored (as if it had been abrogated), or oi BjOsenmiillei, who sup¬ 
poses it to have been given to console the exiles under the despondency arising 
from the ruin of the House of David during the captivity, and the apprent 
violation of the promise which had lon'g before been given to himsell. So 
far as there is any truth in this interpretation, it is but a small pait of the 
full sense of the passage as relating to the everlasting reign of the Messiah, 
4. Ao, («s) a ivitness of nations I have given him, a chief and commander 
of nations. The emphasis appears to be on nationSj ^Yh.lch. is theiefoie 
repeated without change of form. The essential meaning is the same as 
that of chap. xiix. 6, viz., that the Messiah was sent to be tbe Saviour not 
of the Jews onl}^, but also of the Gentiles. His relation to^the latter is 
expressed by three terms. First he is a witness, i.e. a witness to the 
truth (John xviii. 37), and a witness against sinners^^(MaL iii. 5).v: The 
same office is ascribed to Christ in Eev. i. 5, iii, 14. (Compare 
1 Tim. vi. 18.) The application of this verse to the Messiah, therefore, is 
entirely natural if taken by itself. But an objection is presented by the 
fact that the Messiah is not named in the foregoing context. It is hardly 
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an adequate solution to affirm with Yitringa that the verse must be eon- 
nected with the fifty-third chapter, and the fifty-fourth considered paren¬ 
thetical. Cocceius refers the suffixes to David in ver. 3, which he explains 
there as a name of the Messiah. The same resort is not accessible to 
Henderson, who arbitrarily makes David in the third verse mean the ancient 
king, and in the fourth the Messiah; an expedient which may be employed 
to conquer any difficulty. All the modern Germans except IJmbreit under¬ 
stand the verse before us as describing the honours actually put upon king 
David. Lo, I gave him as a tvitness of the nations, a leader and commander 
of the nations. This is certainly the simplest and most natural construction 
of the sentence, but not one without its difficulties. According to general 
analogy, the interjection JH has reference not to a past event, but to one 
either present or future. This argument from usage is confirmed by the 
fact that ID at the beginning of the next verse does undoubtedly relate to 
the future, and that the coimection of the verses is obscure and abrupt if 
that before us bo referred to David. Another difficulty is, that David 
could not with truth be so emphatically styled the chief or leader of the 
nations. For although he did subdue some foreign tribes, they did not 
constitute the main part of his kingdom, and the character in which the 
Scriptures always represent him is that of a theocratic king of Israel, 
Another difficulty in relation to the use of the term witness is evaded by 
supposing *1^., in this one place to mean a ruler (Geseniiis) or a legislator 
(Maurer). Ewald’s translation of the word by law seems to be an inad¬ 
vertence. This violation of a perfectly defined and settled usage would be 
treated by these wniters in an adversary as a proof of ignorance or mala 
fldes. The only shadow of evidence which they adduce from usage or 
analogy, is the assertion, equally unfounded, that the verbal root sometimes 
means to enjoin, and the collateral derivatives and mean laws or 
precepts. The utmost that can be established by a philological induction 
is, that in some cases the alleged sense would be relevant, whereas the 
proper one of testimony is in every case admissible. If in the face of these 
facts we may still invent a new sense for a word which has enough already 
to account for every instance in the Hebrew Bible, there are no such things 
as principles or laws of lexicography, and eveiy critic has a full discretion 
to confound the application of a term with its essential meaning when he 
pleases.' As to its being here combined with other wmrds expressive of 
authority, let it be noted that words thus connected cannot aiway be syno¬ 
nymous, and in the next place that the usual meaning of the term, as 
applied to the Messiah or to God, implies as much authority as either of 
the others, for it means an authoritative witness of the truth, and this is 
substantially equivalent to Prophet, or Divine Teacher: an office with 
which David never was invested in relation to the Gentiles. The more 
restricted sense of monitor CT^nTD) which Kimchi puts upon the word is 
no less arbitrary than the vague one given in the Targum.—is 
properly the one in front, the foremost, and is therefore naturally used to 
signify a chief or leader. This title is expressly applied to the Messiah by 
Daniel (ix. 25), and the corresponding titles and to Christ in 

the New Testament (Acts iii. 15, Heb. ii. 10, Rev. i. 5), considered both 
SbS an example and a leader.—The third name (HJ^'P), being properly the 
participle of a verb which means to command, might be considered as 
equivalent either to precej}toT or commander, both derivatives from verbs of 
the same meaning, Now as one of these definitions agrees well with the 
explanation which has been adopted of the first title (witness), and the other 
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witli the obvious meaning of tbe second {leader), and as the offices of pre¬ 
ceptor and commander are by no means incompatiblej and actually meet in 
Christj there seems to be no sufficient reason for excluding either in the 
case before us. At tbe same time, let it be observed that as sometimes 
means to command in a military sense, but never perhaps to teach or give 
instruction, the idea of commander must predominate in any case, and is 
entitled to the preference, if either must be chosen to the entire exclusion 
of the other.—Of the objections which the modern writers urge against the 
application of this verse to the Messiah, that which they appear to consider 
the most cogent and conclusive is precisely that which we have seen, from 
the beginning of the book, to be the weakest and most groundless, namely, 
that these Later Prophecies know nothing of a personal Messiah; which is 
established in the usual manner by denying all the cases seriatim, and 
refusing to let one of them be cited in defence or illustration of another. 
It is proper to observe in this connection, that both Umbreit and Hende- 
werk retain the usual sense of "1^, and that the latter understands the verse 
as a description of the office which the Jewish people should discharge, in 
reference to the other nations after their return from exile. This is a 
near approach to the correct interpretation, and may be blended with it by 
recurring to the exegetical hypothesis, of which we have so often spoken, 
that the Body and the Head are often introduced as one ideal person. 
This, though at variance with IvnobeFs iwtion that the Prophet has now 
ceased to speak of Israel as one individual servant of Jehovah (see above, 
on chap. liv. 17), is in.perfect accordance with the general tenor of the 
Scriptures as to the vocation and the mission both of Cbrist "and of the 
church. 

5. I/O, a nation (that) thou Icnoivest not thou shall call, and a nation (that) 
have not knotm thee shall run unto thee for the sake of Jehovah tluj God, and 
for ike Eohj One of Israel, for he hath glorified thee. The question wffiich 
has chiefly divided interpreters, in reference to this verse, is, whether the 
object of address is the Messiah or the chnrch. The former opinion is 
maintained by Calvin, Sanctius, and others ; the latter by Grotius and 
Vitringa. The masculine forms prove nothing either way; because the 
church is sometimes presented in the person of Israel, and sometimes per¬ 
sonified as a woman. The most natural supposition is, that after speaking 
of the Messiah, he now turns to him and addresses him directly. If this 
“ be so, the verse affords an argument against the application of ver. 4 to 
Bavid, who could not be the subject of such a promise ages after his 
decease. At the same time, the facility with which the words can be 
applied to either subject, may be considered as confirming tbe hypothesis 
that although the Messiah is the main subject of the verse, the church is 
not entirely excluded. The construction of the second with two plural 
verbs shews it to be collective. Lowth’s version, the nation, is unnecessary 
here, although the article is frequently omitted both in poetry and elevated 
prose.—Their rurming indicates the eagerness with which they shall attach 
themselves to him and engage in his service. According to Jarebi, thou 
shalt call means thou shait call into thy service. (See Job xix. 16.)— For 
he hath glorified thee. This expression is repeatedly used in the New Testa¬ 
ment with reference to ^Christ. (See John xwi. 1, 5, Acts iii. 13.) 
Henderson gives w'hat is supposed by some to be jts primary sense, viz., 
that of a relative pronoun (who hath glorified thee); which is wholly unne¬ 
cessary here, and rests upon a very dubious etymological assumption.— 
The form of expression in a part of this verse seems to be borrowed from 
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2 Sam. xxii. 44, but the resemblance neither proves that the Messiah is 
the subject of that passage, nor that David is the subject of this.—The 
nation means of course the Gentiles. What is said of the Messiah’s not 
knowing them is thus explained by Schmidius. ''‘Messias non noverat 
Gentiles ut ecclesim suae membra actu, et Gentiles ipsum non noverant, 
saltern fide, plerique etiam de ipso quicquam non audiverant.” 

6, Beeh ye Jehovah while he may he found ; call ye upon him while he is 
near. The as usual when joined with the infinitive, is a particle of 
time. The literal translation would be, in his being found, in his being 
near. By a sudden apostrophe he turns from the Messiah to those w'hom 
he had come to save, and exhorts them to embrace this great salvation, to 
be reconciled with God. A similar exhortation, impfying like the present 
that the day of grace is limited, occurs in Zeph. ii. 2. There are two 
limitations of the text before us, ■which have no foundation but the will of 
the interpreters. The first restricts it to the Jews in general, either making 
it a general advice to them to seize the opportunity of restoration (Rosen- 
miiller), or a special warning to those hardened sinners who refused to do 
so (Knobel), and particularly such as were addicted to idolatry. These 
expositions are doubly arbitrary, first in restricting the passage to that 
period of Jeivish history, and then in assuming the imaginary fact that a 
portion of the exiles w^'ere unwilling to return; the passages appealed to in 
support of which are wholly inconclusive. An equally unfounded but less 
violent assumption is, that this passage has respect to the Jews not at that 
time merely, but in general, as distinguished from the Gentiles. Like 
many other similar hypotheses, when this is once assumed, it is easy to 
accommodate the general expressions of the passage to it; but it would be 
difficult to find in the whole chapter any adequate reason for applying its 
commands and exhortations either to Gentiles or to Jews exclusively. In 
either case there were peculiar reasons for obeying the injunction, but it 
seems to be addressed to both alike. The Jew had great cause to beware 
lest the Gentile should outstrip him, and the Gentile might be reasonably 
urged to partake of those advantages which hitherto had been restricted to 
the Jew; but both are called to the same duty, namely, that of seeking 
and calling upon God: expressions elsewhere used both severally and 
together to express the whole work of repentance, faith, and new obedience. 
—^Lowth seems to find the common version of the last ■word (giear) too 
simple, and enlarges it accordingly to near at hand. 

7. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the man of iniquity his thoughts, 
and let him return unto Jehovah, and he will have mercy on him, and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon (literally, multiply to pardon). This 
is a continuation of the foregoing call, and at the same time an explanation 
of the way in which it w^as to be obeyed. We are here taught that the 
seeking of Jehovah, and the calling upon him just enjoined, involve an 
abandonment of sin, and a return to righteousness of life. The imperative 
version of tffi futures is warranted, if not required, by the abbreviated form 

Even the future form, however, would convey the same essential 
meaning both in Hebrew and in English. The wicked shall forsake, &c., is 
in fact the strongest form of a command. Way is a common figure for the 
course of life. What is here meant is the evil way, as Jeremiah calls it 
(ivi. 1), i. e. a habitually sinful course.—is a negative expression, strictly 
meaning non-existence or nonentity, and then, in a secondary moral sense, 
the destitution of all goodness, which is put, by a common Hebrew idiom, 
for the existence of the very opposite. The common version {the imrigkt- 
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ems man) giTcs tlie sense but not tlie whole force of the original construe- 
tioD, wiiicli is here retained byHendewerk {der Mann der Mmethat). The 
same writer speaks of these two verses as an interruption, by the Prophet, 
of the divine discourse. This criticism is founded on the mention of Jehovah 
in the third person, which is a form of S|)eech constantly occurring, even 
where he is himself the speaker, not to mention the futility of the assump¬ 
tion that the passage is di-amatic, or a formal dialogue. It mattered little to 
the writer’s purpose whether he seemed to he himself the speaker or a mere 
reporter of the words of God, to whom in either case they must be finally 
ascribed. Hence the constant alternation of the first, second, and third 
persons, in a style which sets all rules of unity and rigid laws of composi¬ 
tion at defiance.—The word translated tJionglits is commonly employed, not 
to denote opinions, but designs or purposes, in which sense it is joined with 
way, in order to express the vrhole drift of the character and life. To 
return to God in both these respects is a complete description of repentance, 
implying an entire change of heart, as well as life.—The indirect construc¬ 
tion of -inpOTb -which is given in most modern versions {that he may have 
mercy on Mm), is not only a gratuitous intrusion of the occidental idiom, but 
injurious to the sense, by making that contingent which is positively |)ro- 
mised. The encouragement to seek God is not merely that he may, hut 
that he will have mercy. Lowth’s decoction of the same 'words {will 
receive Mm iviiJi comjMSsion) is enfeebling in another wmy, and inexact; 
because the act of receiving is implied, not expressed, and the verb denotes 
not mere compassion, but gratuitous and sovereign mercy. There is further 
encouragement contained in the expression our God. To the Jew it would 
suggest motives drawn from the covenant relation of Jehovah to his people; 
while the Gentile would regard it as an indirect assurance, that even he was 
not excluded from God's mercy. Another weakening of this sentence is 
efiected by the modern version of the last clause as a mere description 
(Lowth,yor he ahoimdeth in forgiveness), and not as an explicit promise 
that he will abundantly forgive, which is not only the natural and obvious 
import of the terms, but imperatively required by the favourite law of 
parallelism. 

8. Hot my thoughts {arc) not your thoughts, nor your ways my icays, saitli 
Jehovah. Clear and simple as these "words are in themselves, they have 
occasioned mutdi dispute among interpreters, in reference to their nexus 
with what goes before. The earliest commentators, Jews and Christians, 
seem to have understood them as intended to meet an objection to the pro¬ 
mise, arising from its vastness and its freeness, by assuring us that such 
forgiveness, ho-wever foreign from the feelings and the practices of men, is 
not bepnd the reach of the divine compassion. As if he had said “to you 
such forgiveness may appear impossible; but my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither your ways my ways.” This is the sense put upon the words 
by Cyril, Alien Ezra, Kimchi, (Ecolampadius, Piscator, an^ Henderson, 
Thus understood, the text may be compared with Matt. xix. 2G. Another 
explanation, that of Yitringa, rests upon the false assumption that the words 
have reference to the Jew'S, and were intended to correct their prejudice 
against the calling of the Gentiles, as at variance with the promises of God 
to therdselves. As it he had said, ‘ ‘ You may think the extension of my grace 
to them a departure from my settled ways and purposes; but my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, nor your ways my w'ajs.” This specific application 
of the words could scarcely be suggested to any ordinary reader, either by 
the text or context, and at most can only be considered as included in its 
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general import. Jerome and Rosenmiiilerj while they seem to acquiesce in 
the principle of the interpretation first proposed j so far modify it as to make 
the faithfuliiess and truth of the dhine assurance a prominent idea. This 
sense is also put upon the words by Gesenius and several of the later writers, 
w’^ho suppose the meaning of this verse to be determined by the analogy of 
vers. 10, 11, and accordingly explain it as denoting the irrevocable nature of 
God’s purposes and promises. In this sense, it may be considered parallel 
to Num. xxiii. 19, and 1 Sam. xv. 29, Isa. xxxi. 2, xiv, 23. But this is neither 
the natural meaning of the words, nor one which stands in any obvious rela¬ 
tion to what goes before; in consequence of which some who hold it are 
under the necessity of denying that the at the begimiiiig of the verse has 
its proper causal meaning. It is indeed hard to see any coherence in this 
sequence of ideas, ^Get the wicked man repent, for my promise is irrevocable.” 
This objection does not lie against another very ancient explanation of the 
passage, that proj)osecl by Jarchi, but maintained by scarcely any later writer 
besides Sanctiiis. This hypothesis is founded on the obvious correspondence 
of the terms employed in this verse and in that before it, and especially the 
parallel expressions ways and thoughts, there applied to man, and here to 
God. According to this last interpretation, we have here a reason given- 
why the sinner must forsake his ways and thoughtSj viz. because they are 
incurably at variance with those of God himself: '‘Let the wucked forsake 
his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; for my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither your w^ays my w^ays.” Yitringa’s objection to this exposi¬ 
tion, that the fact asserted is too obvious and familiar to be emphatic tally 
stated, is an arbitrary allegation, as to wdiich the tastes of men may natu¬ 
rally differ. There is more weight in the objection that the moral dis¬ 
similitude between God and man w^ould hardly he expressed by a reference 
to the height of the heavens above the earth. But the difference in question 
is in fact a difference of elevation, on the most important scale, that of 
morals, and might therefore be natimdly so expressed. At all events, this 
interpretation has so greatly the advantage of the others, in facility and 
beauty of connection with what goes before, that it must be considered as 
at least affording the formal basis of the true interpretation, bat without 
excluding wholly the ideas w^hich, according to the other theories, these 
words express. They may all be reconciled indeed by making the disparity 
asserted have respect, not merely to moral purity, but also to constancy, 
benevolence, and wisdom. As if he had said, “You must forsake your evil 
ways and thoughts, and by so doing, 5 " 0 u infallibly secure my favour; for 
as high as the heavens are above the earth, so far am I superior to you 
in mercy, not only in the rigour and extent of my requirements, but also in 
compassion for the guilty, in benevolent consideration even for the Gentiles, 
and in the constancy and firmness of my purposes when formed,”—In his 
comment upon this verse, Yitriiiga gives his definition of the ways of God, 
which has so frequently been cited, or repeated without citation : “ Yi© 
Lei sunt vei'qaibus ipseincedet, vel quibus homines incedere vult.” For 
the meaning of Ms thoughts, see Ps. xxxiii. 11, and Jer. li. 29. If the sense 
which has been put upon the sentence be correct, it means far more than 
that which Hitzig quotes from Homer aht vg A/tSs ■ vmg 

avSgwv, Knobel can of course see nothing here but an allusion to Cyrus 
and, Croesus. 

9. For {as) the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my tmys higher 
than your loays, and my thoughts than your thoughts* This is an illustra¬ 
tion by comparison of the negative assertion in the verse preceding. The 
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as in tlie protasis of the comparison is left out, as in Hosea xi. .2, Ps, 
xlviii. 6, Job Tii. 9, Jer. iii. 20. There can be no ground therefore for sup¬ 
posing, with Seeker, Hoiibigant, and Lowth, that it has dropped out of the 
text in this place. The full expression may be seen in chap. x. 11.—The tP 
might here be taken in its proper sense of/row, aioay from^ as the reference 
is in fact to an interval of space; but our idiom would hardly bear the strict 
translation, and comparison is certainly implied, if not expressed. The same 
comparison, and in a similar application, occurs Ps. ciii. 11. 

10, 11. For as the rain cometh down, and flie snow from heaven, and 
thither returneth not, hut when it has watered the earth and made it hear 
and jMt forth, and has given seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall 
my word be, tvhich goeth out of my mouth ; it shall not return unto me void 
(or without effect), but when it has done that which I desired, and success¬ 
fully done that for which I sent it. This is a new comparison, suggested 
by the mention of the heavens and the earth in the preceding verse. The 
tenth and eleventh form a single sentence of unusual length in Hebrew 
composition. The one contains the comparison, properly so called, the 
other makes the application. The futures and strictly mean will 
come down, will return, implying that the same series of events might be, 
expected to recur; hut as a still more general recurrence is implied, the 
true sense is conveyed by the EngHsh present.*—The construction of 
is precisely the same as in Gen. xxxii. 27, Lev. xxii. 6, Ruthii. 16, iii. 18, 
Amos iii. 7 ; in all which cases it indicates the sine qua non, the condition 
without which the event expressed by the future cannot take place. Hit- 
zig asserts, however, that the Hebrews knew nothing of the rain going back 
to heaven by evaporation, and on this ground will not let the words have 
their obvious and necessary meaning. The impossibility of proving any¬ 
thing from such expressions, either as to the ignorance or knowledge of the 
laws of nature which the ancients possessed, has been repeatedly pointed 
out. But it is certainly too much to violate analogy and syntax for the 
purpose of involving the writer in a real or apparent blunder.—The tcord 
of ver. 11 is not merely prophecy or promise, much less the command of 
God to Cyrus respecting Israel (Henderson), least of all the Prophet him¬ 
self as an incarnation of Jehovah’s word (Hendewerk), but everything that 
God utters either in the way of prediction or command.—The construction 
of is essentially the same as in 2 Sam. xi. 22. That 

governs two accusatives is evident from such places as 1 Eangs xiv. 6.— 
The English Version refers ttlj to the earth ; hut this construction is pre¬ 
cluded by the difference of gender. The effect is metaphorically repre- 
seiited_[as produced directly by the rain and snow.—does not mean 
prosper in, but make to prosper, or do prosperously, the active sense being 
inseparable from the Hiphil form. The general design of these two verses 
is to generate and foster confidence in what Jehovah has engaged to do. 

12. For with joy shall ye go forth, and in peace shall ye be led; the 
mountains and the hills shall hreah out before you into a shout, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap the hand. Here, as in many other places, the 
idea of joyful change is expressed by representing all nature as rejoicing. 
(See chaps, xxsv. 1, 2 ; xliv. 23; xlix. 13; Iii. 9; Ps. xcviii. 8.) The 
expression go forth is eagerly seized upon by some interpreters as justify¬ 
ing the restriction of the passage to the restoration from the Babylonish 
exile. But the real allusion in such cases is to the deliverance from Egypt, 
which is constantly referred to as a type of deliverance in general, so that 
every signal restoration or deliverance is represented as a spiritual exodus. 
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with much more probabilit 3 % applies the w'ords to the jov of the 
trst heathen converts when they heard the gospel (Acts xiii. 48; 1 Thes. 
1 . 0). The rabbins, upon their part, understand the passage as a’prophecy 
ot Israels deliverance from the present exile and dispersion. All the 

interpreters since Lowth repeat his fine quotation from Yirgil, nm Icetitia 
monies^ &c. ^ i 

13. Instead of the thorn shall come up the cypress, and instead of the nettle 
shall come up the myrtle, and it shall he to Jehovah for a name, for an ever- 
lasting sign that shall not he cut off. The same change which had just 
been represented by the shouting of the hills, and the applause of'the 
lorests, IS now described as the substitution of the noblest trees for the 
most unprofitable and ofiensive plants. (Compare chap. xli. 19.) An 
analogous but different figure for the same thing is the opening of rivers 
in the desert, (See above, chap. xxxv. 6, 7; xliii. 19, 20.) For the 
meaning of and see vol. i. pp, 178, 290. The name "13*10 

occurs only here. Simonis and Ewald understand it as denoting a species 
of mustard plant. Jerome describes it as a worthless and offensive weed. 
The Seventy have The modern writers are disposed to acquiesce 

in the Yulgate version, iirtica or nettle. All that is essential to the writer’s 
purpose is, • that it be understood to signify a mean and useless plant, and 
thus to form a contrast with the mj^rtle, as the thorn does with the cypress. 

-Instead of it shall he, the modern Germans as usual prefer the indirect 
construction, that it mag he, which is neither so exact nor so expressive as 
the strict translation. Knobel makes the trees the subject of this last clause 
also; but it seems more natural to understand it as referring to the change 
itself, described in this and the preceding verse. Dropping the metaphor, 
the Prophet then says, in direct terms, that the glorious change predicted 
shall redound to the glory of its author. It shall he for a name, i. e, it 
shall serve as a memorial, which is then described in other words as a sign 

porpeliiity or everlasting token, with allusion, as Yitringa thinks, to 
those commemorative obelisks or pillars mentioned elsewhere (e. g. chap, 
xix. 19). This memorial is called perpetual, because it shall not he cut of, 
pass away, or be abolished.—It will here be sufficient simply to state the 
fact, that Knobel understands this as a promise that the homeward joui’ney 
of the exiles should be comfortable and pleasant {hequem und angenehm). 


CHAPTEE LYL 

While the church, with its essential institutions, is to continue unim¬ 
paired, the old distinctions, national and personal, are to be done away, 
and the Jewish people robbed of that pre-eminence of which its rulers 
proved themselves unworthy. 

The day is coming when the righteousness of God is to be fully revealed, 
without the veils and shackles which had hitherto confined it, ver. 1. For 
this great change the best preparation is fidelity to the spirit of the old 
economy, ver. 2. No personal or national distinctions will be anj^ longer 
recognised, ver, 3. Connection with the church will no longer he a matter 
of hereditary right, vers. 4, 5. The church shall be henceforth co-exten- 
sive with the world, vers. 6-8. But first, the carnal Israel must be aban¬ 
doned to its enemies, ver. 9. Its ralers are neither able nor worthy to 
deliver the people or themselves, vers. 10-12. 

,1, Tims saith Jehovah, Keep ye judgment (or justice) and do rights 
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eousness; for near {is) mij salvalioii to come, and my righteousness to he 
revealed The Jews refer this passage to tlieir lE’esent dispersion, and 
understand it as declaring ike conditions of their restoiation. "Vitiinga 
applies it to the beginning of the new dispensation ; Fiscal or to the new 
dispensation generally; the modern Germans to the end of the Babylonish 
exile. These different classes of interpreters of course expound particulars 
in accordance wdth their general hypothesis, but none of them without 
undue restriction of that which in itself requires, or at least admits a wider 
application. On the principle heretofore assumed as the basis of our ex¬ 
position, we can only regard it as a statement of the general laws which 
<yoTern the divine dispensation towards the chosen people, and the world at 
iar«e The reference is not merely to the ancient Israel, much less to the 
Jews* of the captivity, still less to the Christkn Church distinctively consi¬ 
dered, least of all to the Christian Church oi an^ one peiiod. Tne doctiino 
of the passage is simply this, that they who enjoy extraordinary privileges, 
or expect extraordinary favours, are under corresponding obligations to do 
the will of God ; and moreover, that the nearer the manifestation of God’s 
mercy whether in time or in eternity, the louder the call to righteousness 
of life These truths are of no restricted application, but may be applied 
wherever the relation of a church or chosen people can bo recognised. 
Without attempting to refute the various opinions founded on the false 
hypothesis of a local or temporal limitation, it will be sufficient to point 
out the absurdities attending that which in our day has the greatest vogue, 
viz the notion that the passage relates merely to the Babylonish exile. 
Thus Maurer understands the Prophet as advising his contemporaries to 
act in a manner worthy of tlieii' approaching liberation, and Geseuius sup-« 
poses him to take this opportunity of combating the Jewish prejudice against 
the calling of the Gentiles. Why this error needed to he controverted at 
this precise juncture, he omits to explain. But this is not the worst thing 
in Geseiiius*s interpretation of the place before iis. After saying that a 
proselytising spirit-' is inseparable from' the belief in one exclusive way of 
sah^tion, and particularly pardonable in the Jewish exiles, surrounded as 
they were by idolaters, he goes on to represent the liberal spirit of this 
passage as directly at variance with the law of Moses, particularly as con¬ 
tained in Pent, xxiii. 2-8, which he says is virtually here repealed. This 
shallow and erroneous view of the relation which subsists between the 
Law and the Prophets, will correct itself as we proceed with the detailed 
interpretation. seems here to be equivalent to with which it 

is connected as a parallel in chap. xlii. 4, li 4. 

2. Haypy the man (that) shall do this, ami the son of man that shall hold 
it fast, heepmg the Sahbath from profaning it, and keeping his hand from do¬ 
ing all evil The pronoun this seems to refer to what follows, as in Ps. 
vii. 4, and Bent, xxxii. 29. Son of man is simply an equivalent expression 
to the man of the other clause. The last clause is remarkable, and has 
occasioned much dispute among interpreters, on account of its combining 
a positive and negative description of the character required, the last of 
which is very general, and the first no less specific.^ A great variety of 
reasons have been given for tbe special mention of the Sabbath here. It 
has especially perplexed those waiters who regard the Sabbath as a tem¬ 
porary ceremonial institution. Some of these endeavour to evade the 
difficulty, by supposing that the Sabbath here meant is a mystical or 
spiritual Sabbatism, a repose from suffering, sin, or ceremonial impositions. 
But how could such a Sabbath be observed, or how could they be called 
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upon to keejo it, as a condition of tlie divine favour ? Some suppose the 
Sabbath to be here put for the whole Mosaic system of religious services, 
as being the most ancient, and, in some sort, the foundation of the rest. 
According to Gesenius, it is specified because it was the only part of the 
Mosaic institutions which could be perpetuated through the exile, that 
which was merely ceremonial and restricted to the temple being necessarily 
suspended. Eosenmililer thinks that it is here referred to, as a public 
national profession of the worship of one God. The true explanation is 
afforded by a reference to the primary and secondary ends of the Sabbatical 
institution, and the belief involved in its observance. In the first place, 
it implied a recognition of Jebovah as the omnipotent Creator of the uni¬ 
verse (Exod. XX. 11, xxxi. 17); in the next place, as the sanctifier of his 
people, not in the technical or theological sense, but as denoting him by whom 
they had been set apart as a peculiar people (Exod. xxxi. 18; Ezek, xx, 
12); in tlie next place, as the Saviour of this chosen people from the 
bondage of Egypt (Dent. v. 15). Of these great truths the Sabbath was 
a weekly remembrancer, and its observance by the people a perpetual re¬ 
cognition and profession, besides the practical advantages accruing to the 
maintenance of a religious spirit by the weekly recurrence of a day of 
rest; advantages which no one more distinctly aclmowiedges, or states 
more strongly, than Gesenius. Holding fast is a common idiomatic ex¬ 
pression for consistent perseverance in a certain course. It occurs not 
unfreqiientiy in the New Testament. (Heb. iv. 4, vi. 18 ; Eev. ii. 25, iii. 
11). The suffix in refers to and like it has respect to the wAoIe 
course of conduct afterwards described. Gesenius refers to chap. i. 13 as 
a rejection of the Sabbath, and in this detects a want of agreement be¬ 
tween tlie genuine and spurious Isaiah : a conclusion resting wholly on a 
false view of that passage, for the true sense of which see under chap, 
i. 11-15, voL i. p. 86, &c. 

3. And let not the foreigner say ^ who has joined himself unto Jeliomh^ 
saying^ Jehovah will separate me tvholly from Ms people ; mid let not the 
eimuch say, Lo, I am a dry tree. The essential meaning of this verse is, 
that all external disabilities shall be abolished, whether personal or national. 
To express the latter he makes use of the phrase which strictly 

moans not the son of the stranger^ as the common version has it, but the 
son of strangeness, or of a strange country; corresponding to the 
German Fremde, which has no equivalent in English. The whole class 
of personal disqualifications is represented by the ease of the emiiieh, in 
reference to Dent, xxiii. 1, and as Calvin thinks to the promise in Gen. 
XV. 5, and xxii. 17, from which that class of persons was excluded, Hens- 
ler’s idea that here means an officer or courtier, is precluded by the 
addition of the words, I am a dry tree, a proverbial description of child¬ 
lessness said to be still current in the East. It is possible, however, that 
the eunuch may be mentioned, simply because it stands at the beginning 
of the list of prohibitions in the law. In either case, the expression is 
generic, or representative of more particulars than it expresses. IxnobeFs 
restriction of the first clause to the Canaanites, who mingled with the Jews 
in their: captivity, or occupied their places in their absence, is entirely 
gratuitous. The meaning is, that all restrictions, even such as still 

ajffected proselytes, should be abolished. 

. 4, 5. For thus saith Jehovah to (or, as to) the eunuchs who sJmll Imp 
my Sabbaths, and shall choose what 1 delight in, and take fast hold of my 
covenmit, I will give to them in my house and imtMn mij walls a place and 
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name better than sons and than daughters; an everlasting name ivill I give to 
him, u'Jiich shall not be cut off. According to Josepli Kimctii, the plural 
Sabbaths is intended to include the Sabbatical year, and that of jubilee. If 
any distinction was intended, it was probably that between the wider and 
narrower meaning of the term Sabbaths, i.e. the Sabbath properly so called, 
and the other institutions of religion with which it is connected.—What it 
is that God delights in, may be learned from chap. Ixvi. 4, Jer. ix. 24, 
Hos. vi, 6. By holding fast my coTenant is meant adhering to bis compact 
with me, which includes obedience to the precepts and faith in the pro¬ 
mises. The 1 at the beginning of ver, 5 introduces the apodosis, and gives 
the verb a future meaning.—^By my ivalls we are not to understand, with 
Jerome, those of Jerusalem, nor, with the modern writers, those of the 
temple, hut in a more ideal sense, the wails of God’s house or dwelling, 
which had just been mentioned. The promise is not merely one of free 
access to the material sanctuary, hut of a home in the household or family 
of God, an image of perpetual occurrence in the Psalms of DaYid. (See 
especially Psalms xv. xxiii. and xxiv. as expounded by Hengstenberg.)-- 
The use of the word T in this connection is obscure, although the essential 
meaning is detemiiiied by the context. Umhreit follows Aquiia, Sym- 
maclius, and Theodotion, in adhering to the usual sense hand, which he seems 
to think is mentioned as the natural instrument of seizure, and metaphori¬ 
cally applicable to the thing seized, for example, to a share or portion. 
Gesenius recognises this use of the plural in a few places, hut appears to 
derive it from'the primary idea of a handful. In the case before us he ex¬ 
plains the word as meaning a memorial or monument, which sense it seems 
to have in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, perhaps with reference, as Gesenius supposes, 
to the uplifted hand and arm found on many ancient e{p 2 )i or sepulchral 
columns. But as the antiquity and universality of this practice are uncer¬ 
tain, and as the meaning_p/ace is admissible in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, as in many 
other cases, it appears to be entitled to the preference.— Better than sons 
and daughters may either mean better than the comfort immediately derived 
from childi’en (as in Ruth iv. 15), or better than the perpetuation of the 
name by hereditary succession. Most interpreters prefer the latter sense, 
but both may be included. A beautiful coincidence and partial fulfilment 
of the promise is pointed out by J. D. Michaelis, in the case of the Ethi¬ 
opian eunuch, whose conversion is recorded in the eighth of Acts, and 
whose memory is far more honoured in the church than it could have been 
by a long line of illustrious descendants. 

6, 7. And [as to) the foreigners joining themselves to Jehovah to serve him 
anil to love the name of Jehovah, to be to him for servants, every one Imping 
the Salhath from profaning it, and holding fast my covenant, I will bring 
them to my mount of holiness, and male them joyful in my house of prayer, 
their offerings and their sacrifices [shall be) to acceptance on my altar for 
my home shall be called a house of prayer for all nations. Aben Ezra points 
out as a rhetorical peculiarity in the structure of this passage, that the 
writer, after mentioning the foreigners and eunuchs in ver. 3, afterwards 
recurs to them in an inverted order.^ As an analogous example, he refers 
to Josh, xxiv. 81.—The verb although strictly a generic term, is 
specially appropriated to the official service of the priests and Legates, 
Some interpreters accordingly suppose it to be here said that the heathen 
shall partake of the sacerdotal honours elsewhere promised to the church. 
(See chap. Ixi. 6, Exod. xix. 6, 1 Peter ii. 5, 9, Rev. i. 6.)—To love the 
name of Jehovah, is to love his attributes as manifested in his word and 
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works (Compare chaps. Is. 9, Isvi. n'3 does not mean tlie 

!^ime of my prayer ye. the house where prayer is made to me, but mv 
house of prayer, as ^75 "'Ll means my MU of holiness, or holy hill Knobel 
supposes^ an allnsion to the residence of the Nethinim on Ophel. (Neh 

I’imn I called, as in many other cases, implies that it 

suau be so. Our SaTioiir quotes a part of the last clause, not in reference 
its mam sense, but to what is incidentally mentioned, viz., its bein<T 
Mlleu_ a house ot prayer This part of the sentence was applicable to the 
material temple while it lasted ; but the whole prediction could be verified 
only after its destruction, when the house of God even upon earth ceased 
to be a limited locality, and became coextensive with the church in its en- 
argement and diffusion. The form of expression is derived, however, from 

frmiW ® f onomy, and worsliip is described by names 

amihai_ to the wntpr aud his original readers. (Compare Hos. siv. 8, 

in^Maf”' if’ general promise is the same as that 

i ?!,-1 iJ inconsistent with the principles on 

hich the old economy was founded, that it simply carries out its original 
u6sigii US SGtiiiBd utid unuouuGGd from tbo bGginning, 

8. T/ius saith the Lord Jehovah, the gatherer of the outcasts of Israel, Still 
(more) will 1 gather upon him in addition to Ms gathered. This mav either 
mean I will go on to gather still more of his outcasts, or, besides bis out- 
casts I will gather others. There is less difference between the two inter¬ 
pretations than at first sight there might seem to be. In either case the 
words are applicable to the calling of the Gentiles. On the second sup¬ 
position, which IS commonly adopted, even by the Jewish writers, this is 
the direct and proper meaning of the words. But even on the other they 
amount to the same thing, if we only give to Israel its true sense, as denot- 
mg not the Jewish nation as such, but the chosen people or the church of 
God, to which the elect heathen as really belong as the elect Jews, and are 
tnereiore just as much entitled to be called outcasts of Israel. It is true 
that our Saviour uses a similar expression (lost sheep of the House of Israel) 
in a restricted appheation to the Israelites properly so called ; but it is in 
a connection which brings the Jews and Gentiles into evident antithesis, 
and therefore leaves no doubt as to the sense in which the name Israel is 

to be understood. l'?J? may either mean simply to him or upon him, im- 

pljnng vast accumulation. 


9. All ye leasts of the fieli, come to devour^ all ye leasts in the forest I 
The structure of this verse is somewhat unusual, consisting of two parallel ' 
members, with^ a third, equally related to both, interposed between them. 

It is an invitation to the enemies of Israel to destroy it. The people bein*^ 
represented in the following verses as a flock, their destroyers are natm 
rally represented here as wild beasts. Hitzig and Ejiobel understand the 
invitation as ironical, or as a mere poetical description of the defenceless 
state in which Israel was left through the neglect of its natural protectors. 

It is more natural, however, to explain it as an indirect prediction of an 
actual pent, clothed in Isaiah’s favourite form of an apostrophe. Titringa’s 
limitation of the prophecy to the subversion of the Boman empire by the 
barbarians, is as arbitrary as its application in the Targum and by Kimchi, 
to (jog and Magog. We have here simply one of those alternations and 
transitions which are not only frequent in this book, but one of its charac- ♦ 
teristics, and indeed essential to the writer’s purpose of exhibiting God’s 
dealing with his church, both in wrath and mercy. From the foregoing 
VOL. n. V 
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promises of giwtli, he now rererts to intervening judgments, and tlidr 
causes. There is no ground, therefore, for Liizzatto’s assertion, ^at the 
next seventeen verses are entirely imconnecled with what goes hclore, and 
must therefore be considered an interpolation. Ewald, on the other hand, 
alleges that from this verse to the middle of chap. Ivii. 11 is an extract from 
an older writer, inserted here in order to have some thing against idolatry, 
and because the author of the book could not hope to produce anything 
better! As a further illustration of the value of such critical decisions, I 
may add that Hendewerk separates chaps, Iv., Ivi., and Ivii. from the fore¬ 
going and following contest, as a distinct prophecy ! Besides the usual and 
natural interpretation of the verse before us as a threatening, may be men¬ 
tioned that of Cyril and Jerome, who regard it as an invitation to all sorts 
of men to partake of the Lord’s supper; while Clericus explains it as.a like 
invitation to the G-entiles to frcc|ueiit the temple and partake of the sacri¬ 
ficial feasts. The same sense w^as put upon the wwds by Rosenmiiiler in 
his first edition; but he afterwards adopted a different grammatical con¬ 
struction of the sentence, being the one proposed by Abeii Ezra, wdio 
explains the heasU of the forest as the object of the verb devour, and under¬ 
stands the sentence as an invitation to the heathen to destroy the wicked 
Jews. The same construction is received by Jarclii and Abarbeiiel, but 
with a very different result, as they suppose the invitation to he given to 
the proselytes to destroy the enemies of Israel. On the same grammatical 
foundation Cocceius erects Ms explanation of the verse as a call to the bar¬ 
barians to destroy the corrupt Christians, while Schmidius regards it as an 
exhortation to the church to swalioAV up the Gentiles by receiving them 
into her bosom I All the modern writers seem to be agreed that the last 
clause as 'well as the first is a description of the object of address, and that 
the thing to he devoured must be supplied from the followung verses. With 
the metaphors of this verse compare Exod. xxiii. 29; Ezek. xxxiv. 5-8; 
Jer. xii. 9, vii. 38,1. 17. Beasts of the field and of the forest, are parallel 
expressions. Some interpreters make the one a stronger expression than 
the other; but in deciding wMicli it is, they directly contradict each other. 
Yitringa’s notion that the one may mean the Saracens, the other the Huns, 
Turks, and Tartars, is to use his owm words with respect to Cyril’s exposi¬ 
tion of the verse, “ non commendabilis hac setate ecclesim.’’ 

10. His locitchnen (cire) Uind all of them, they have not hioivn (or do not 
hnoio), all of them [are) clumh dogs, they cannot lari, dfeaming, lying dotm^ 
loving to slumber. The pronoun Ms refers to Israel, as in ver. 8, and thus 
proves clearly that no nevr discourse begins either with ver. 9 or with that 
before us, where the large ^ of the Masoretic text, and the space before the 
verse in most manuscripts, seem to indicate a change of subject. But, as. 
Gesenius correctly says, the writer merely pauses to take breath, and then 
resumes the thread of his discoimse. Many give do not Jawiv the absolute 
sense of knowing nothing or being without laiowledge ; hut in all such cases 
it seems better to connect it with an object understood. We may here 
supply their duty, or the state of the flock, or the danger to which it is 
exposed. The difference between the past and present form is immaterial 
here; because both ai'e really included, the condition described being one 
of ancient date, but still continued. The dogs particularly meant arc- 
shepherds’ dogs (Job XXX. 1), wMose task it was to watch the ilock, and by 
their barking give notice of approaching danger. But these are dumb dogs 
which cannot even bark, and therefore wholly useless. They are also 
negligent and lazy. Far from averting peril or announcing it, they do not 
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see it. Wliat is before expressed by tbe figure of a blind watcbman, is 
hero expressed by that of a shepherd’s dog asleep. Dnh is confounded by 
the Vuigato, Symmachus, and Saadias, with Dnh which might either be a 
participle or a noun (seers), corresponding to watchmen in the first 

clause. The common_ text is now very generally regarded as correct, and 
explained by the Arabic analogy to signify dreaming, or talking in sleep, or 
raving either from disease or sleep. Some suppose a particular allusion to 
the murmuring or growling of a dog in its dreams. Some writers make the 
wacchmen of tins verse denote the prophets, as in chap. Hi. 8; Jer. vi. 17; 
Ezek. iii. 17, xxxiii. 7. But Gesenius more correctly understands it as a 
ngure tor the rulers of the people generally, not excluding even the false 
prophets. The figunitive title is expressive of that watchfulness so 
fiegiieiitly described in the New Testament as an essential attribute of 
spiritual guides. (Compare also Mat. xv. 4.) 

11. And the dogs are greedy, they know not satiety, and they, the shep¬ 

herds (or the shepherds themselves), hiow not how to distingwish (or act 
^msekj); all of them to their own tvay are turned, (every) man to Ms oion gain 
froinjns own quarter (or without exception), A new turn is now given to 
the figuies of the^preceding verse. The dogs, though indolent, are greedy* 
Several of the ancient versions confound W with hard-faced, 

and translate it impudent. The true sense of the former phrase is strong 

^^P^X^etite, i. e. voracious.—The pronoun HDri is emphatic, and may either 
mean that these same dogs are at the same time shepherds, thus afibrdin^^' 
a transition to a difieront though kindred image, or it may bo intended to 
distingiiisli between two kinds of rulers; as if he had said, while the dogs 
aie^,thiis indolent and greedy, they (the shepherds) are iiieonipotent; or, 
while the shepherds dogs are such, the shepherds themselves know not how 
to distinguish. The latter is probably the true construction; for although 
the same class of persons may be successively compared to shepherds’ dogs 
and shepherds, it cannot even by a figure of'speech be naturally said that 
the dogs themselves are shepherds. There is no need, however, of dis¬ 
tinguishing between tbe dogs and shepherds as denoting civil and religious 
rulers, since both comparisons are equally appropriate to rulers in general* 
Etymologicalfy, may be understood to signify the act of discernment 
or discrimination. Usage would seem to require that of being wise or 
prudent; but its Hiphil form, and its being preceded by the verb to know, 
a3*e in favour of explaining it to mean wise conduct, with particular refer¬ 
ence in this case to official obligation. Their being all turned to their own 
w^ay is expressive of diversity, and also of selfishness in each individual. 
The latter sense is then expressed more fully by tbe addition of to 
or for his own gain or profit. That voluptuous as well as avaricious’indul¬ 
gences are here referred to, is apparent from what follows in the next 
verse.—The last word literally means yrow/ws ewe/ oi his extremity, to wMcIi 
the older wuiters gave the sense of his quarter or direction, corresponding 
to his own way; and Henderson says that it expresses the extreme lengths 
to which they went in their efforts to accumulate gain. Most of the modern 
writers have^ adopted the opinion of He Bieu, that means ad unum 
omnes, all without exception, i. e. all within a given space or number, from 
its very end or remotest limit. (Compare Gen. xix. 4; Jer. 81; Ezek. 
XXV, 9.) 

12. Come ye, 1 will fetch ivine, and tve will intoxicate ourselves with strong 
drink, and like to-day shall he to-morrow, great, abundantly, exceedingly. 
The description of the revellers is verified by quoting their own wmrds, as 
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in ckap. xxii. 13. The language is that of one inciting others to join in a 
debauch; hence the alternation of the singular and plural, is not 
merely to drink^ nor even to be filled, hut to be drunk. The futures might 
be rendered let me fetch and let us drink, without either injuring or better¬ 
ing the sense. The last clause professes or expresses a determination to 
prolong the revel till the morrow. The accents connect with ‘inp in 
the sense of dies crastiniis, _ Another possible. construction is to make the 
pronoun nj agree with CiV although preceding it; a combination less 
incredible in this case, because Vn| in the following member is supposed 
by some to agree with “ip.! as a noun, in which case the whole phrase 
would mean exceeding great abundance. Most interpreters, however, make 
Ip.J and both adverbs, although both originally nouns, and construe 
great with day,, a great day being naturally applicable to a day remarkable 
for anything, as in the case before us for its revelry; just as w^e say in 
colloquial English, a high time, or a rare time, for a time of great enjoy¬ 
ment. 


CHAPTER LVIL 

The righteous who died during the old economy were taken away from 
the evil to come, vers. 1, 2. The wicked who despised them were them¬ 
selves proper objects of contempt, vers. 3, 4. Their idolatry is first de¬ 
scribed in literal terms, vers. 5, 6. It is then represented as a spiritual 
adultery, vers. 7-9, Their obstinate persistency in sin is represented as 
the cause of their hopeless and remediless destruction, vers. 10--18. A 
way is prepared for spiritual Israel to come out from among them, ver. 14, 
The hopes of true believers shall not be deferred for ever, vers. 15, 16. 
Even these must be chastened for their sins, ver. 17. But there is favour 
in reserve for all true penitents, without regard to national distinctions, 
vers. 18, 19. To the incorrigible sinner, on the other hand, peace is im¬ 
possible, vers. 20, 21. 

1. The righteous perisJietJi, and there is no man laying [it) to heart, and 
men of mercy are taken away, with none considering (or perceiving) that 
from the presence of evil the righteous is taken away. Henderson says that 
whether Hezekiah or Josiah be meant by the righteous, cannot bo deter¬ 
mined, nor indeed whether any particular individual be intended. This 
doubt may not appear so utterly insoluble when we consider that there is 
BO further reference to either of the persons mentioned, nor anything like 
an individual description in the text or context; that is used generi- 
cally for a whole class elsewhere (e. g. Eccles. iii. 17, Ezek. xviii, 20, 
Ps. jxxyil 12) ; and that the parallel expression here is plural. This last 
consideration, it is ^ true, would have no weight against Tertullian and 
Cyprian, who explain the righteous to be Christ, and men of mercy his 
apostles ; but even Vitringa describes this hypothesis as nulla specie pro- 
hahilem, and therefore needing no refutation. The terms of this verso are 
specifically applicable neither to violent nor natural death as such consi¬ 
dered, but are appropriate to either. Even Kimchi points out that the 
righteous is nol here said to perish, either in the sense of ceasing to exist, 
or in that of ceasing to be happy, but in that of being lost to the world 
and to society. Laying to heart is not merely feeling or appreciating, but 
observing and perceiving.— of mercy is another description of the 
righteous, so c^,lled as the objects of God’s mercy, and as being merciful 
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themselves. (See Mat. v. 7.)-The verb is doubly appropriate, first 
in Its general though secondary sense of taldng away, and then in its 
gathering, f. e. gathering to one’s fathers or one’s 
peop „ , an expression frequently applied in the Old Testament to death, 
and espociaUy to .hat of godly men. (See Gen. xlix. 29, Judges ii. 10.) 
Ihe verb is used absolutely in this sense bv Moses (Nmn. xx. 26).—!'!S3 
means strictly m default ox in the absence of {-^voy. viii. 24, xxvi. 20).— 
gJ'’® the sense of that, and understand the last clause 
+ 1 , I what it IS that no one lays to heart or understands, viz. the fact 
mat the righteous is taken away, &c. Some, however, translate for, 
and make the last clause a mere reiteration of the fact twice stated in the 
tla- + Hitzig’s version and his comment are directly con- 

® former having/or [denn) and the latter saying expres-sly. 
hJ fiht that (dass); their death is observed! 

but not its cause. There is also a difference of opinion as to '.330, which 
some suppose to mean because of others I fore (in reference to time), and 
others from the face or pre.serace of. So too the evil is by some under¬ 
stood in a physical sense, viz. that of misery or suffering, by others in a 
moral sense, viz. that of guilt or sin. Those who adopt the latter under- 
® ^ mean, that the death of the righteous is occasioned by 

the sms ot the people. But why may not this be asserted of the death o“f 
the smner hkewise ? On the other hypothesis, the sense is either that the 
righteous is destroyed by his calamities, or that he is removed before they 
come upon the people. To the latter it is objected by Maurer, that the 
rabsequent context represents great prosperity as in reserve for the people. 
hut this objection presupposes an erroneous limitation of the passage to 
the period ot the exile. 


2. He shall go in jjeace (or enter into peace) ; they shall rest upon their 
beds—-walking straight before him .—The alternation of the singular and 
p Ural shews that the subject of the sentence is a collective person. Kimchi 
makes the subject of the first and last members, and regards the inter¬ 
mediate one as a parenthesis: Peace shall go walking straight before him 
or straight forwards, i. e. shall conduct him or escort Mm out of this life 
to a place of rest. Aben Ezra refers the pronoun in inbJ to Jehovah, 
tmlkmg before him, i. e. in his presence. (Compare Judges xviii. 6.) But 
the explanation ^commonly^ approved is that of elarchi, who makes this 
phiaso an additional description of the righteous, as one walking in his 
upiighteousness, or, as Cocceius expresses it, straight before him {gui recte 
ante se^ incedit). It seems to he added as a kind of afterthonght, to limit 
what immediately precedes, and preclude its application to all the dead 
without distinction. The peace and rest here meant are those of the body 
in the grave, and of the soul in heaven; the former being frequently re¬ 
ferred to as a kind of pledge.and adumbration of the latter. Vitringa 
understands this verse as stating the alleviations which attend the lament¬ 
able loss of good men. Ewald regards it as a kind of pious wish analogous 
to reqiiiescat in pace! Gesenins supposes an antithesis between this and 
the next verse : ‘‘The righteous is at rest (or let him rest), but as for you/* 
&c. This suggestion is of value so far as it removes the appearance of 
abrupt transition, and shews the continuity of the discourse. 

3. And ye (or as for you), draw near hither, ye sons of the witch, seed of 
the adulterer and the harlot. According to Jarchi, these words are addressed 
to the survivors of the judgments by which the righteous are described as 
having been removed. They are summoned, according to the same BabbiHj 
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to receive tlicir pnnislinieiit, but as Kimchi thinks, simply to appear 
before the judgment-seat. (Compare chap. xli. 1.) The description 
which follows was of course designed to be extremely opprobrious ; but 
interpreters differ as to the precise sense of the terms employed. Gesenlus 
supposes that instead of simply charging them with certain crimes, he brings 
the charge against their parents'; a species of reproach peculiarly offensive 
to the orientals. Henclewerk supposes this form of contumely to have been 
selected for the purpose, of identifying those who were immediately ad¬ 
dressed with their progenitors. In this wu,y he iiigenioiisly accounts lor 
the subsequent description of idolatry, which Ewald and many others look 
upon as applicable only to the times of Isaiah himself. Vitringa and the 
older writers generally give a more specific meaning to the Prophet’s meta¬ 
phors, understanding by the adulterer the idol, by the harlot the apostate 
church, and by the children the corrupted offspring of this shameful 
apostasy.—Instead of sorceress or witch, the Sepiiiagint and Targuni have 
iniquity. Grotiiis supposes that they read Eosenmuller The 

Peshito seems to make it a participle of [a-ffiicied). Jerome qiiotes 
Theodotion as retaining the original word onena, which is tlie eoiiniion 
text. For the meaning of the word, see vol. i. p. 100. The occult 
arts are mentioned as inseparahlo adjuncts of idolatry.—-A gi’aniniaiicai 
difficulty is presented by the verb -where the noun mig'ld, laivo 
been expected. None of the modern waiters seem to have assimu/di a 
noun of that form, although not without analogy. The current explanatioii 
is the one adopted by Gesenius, which supposes an ellipsis of tlie reiiitivo 
(she who committed whoredom), and a change of construction from the 
participle to the finite verb. Luzzatto objects that in all sucli cases the 
participle and the finite verb have one and the same subject. lie accord¬ 
ingly agrees with Abarbenel and Gousset in explaining a,s the second 
person, the seed of an adulterer, and (therefore) thou hast thyself coiiujiitiud 
w'horedom. Essentially the same interpretation is proposed by Else*,id,or 
and Cocceius.—Whoredom and sorcery are again combined in Mai. iii. b, 
and elsew/here. 

4, At whom do yoib ammo yourselves ? At tchom do you enlarye the 'mouthy 
prolong the tongue ? Are you not children of rdellion (or apostasy) a seed of 
falsehood f This retorts therimpious contempt of the apostates on lliom- 
selves. There is no need, how'ever, of supposing that they had east iheso 
very same reproaches on the godly. The meaning is riot’iiecc-ssariiv iiiat 
they were what they falsely charged their bretliren with being. All tluit 
is certainly implied is, that they were unworthy to treat them ‘vrith. conti-mpt. 
Jarchi gives the sense of delighting in, which it has in edtap. 

Iviii. 11; Job xxii. 20, xxvii. 10; Ps. xxxvii. 4; but most interpreters 
suppose the next clause to determine that the words express derision. The 
opening or stretching of the mouth in mockery is mentioned, Ps. xxil. B, II, 
XXXV. 21; Lam. ii. 16, and in chap. Iviii, 9, below. The lolling of Ibo 
tongue as a derisive gesture is referred to by Persius in ])ootry, ami Tiivy 
in prose. According to Hitzig there are not two different gosturcH Ik!|'c fk.i- 
scribed, but one, the mouth being opened for the purpose of exhibiting tlie 
tongue. ^ The form of expostulation is similar to That in chap, xxxvii? 2H, 
—Jarchi supposes the prophets to bo specially intended as the objects ol 
this wicked mockery. (See 2 Chron xxxvi. 16.)—-Here as in preceding 
verse, some regard seed and children as mere idiomatic qfleonasms, or at 
most, as rhetorical embellishments. Of those who understand ilicin strictly, 
some suppose the quaiitie>s of fiilsehood and apostasy to he ].)redicalcd uf 
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tne parents, others of the children. Both are probably included; they were 
worthy of their parentage, and dilligontly iilled up the measure of their 
chap. i. 4.) By '' a seed of falsehood” wo may 
iinclerstand a spurious brood, and at the same time one itself perfidious ant! 
addicted to a talse religion. 

5. Injamed (or tnfimiing ijouruhes) among tli& oahs (or terelinths), under 
every green tree,^ slcmgl'dering the children in the valleys^ under the clefts of 
idolatrous practices are now described in detail. The 
hrst word of this verse properly clcnotos libidinous excitement, and is here 
used with reference to the previous representation of idolatry as spiritual 
whoiedoin or adultery. The reflexive version of the Niplial strengthens the 
expression, kit h not required by usage or the context.—is commonly 
tiaiibla,ted ivuh klolsy in accordance Vvitii the ancient versions. The objec¬ 
tions are that ^ is not a natural connective of the foregoing verb wdth its 
object, and that aX is constantly employed by this wniter with direct allusion 
to its proper sense (ahniglitij), and in reference to false gods only wdiere 
they are sarcastically placed in opposition to the true, llaiirer, Ewald, 
and Enobel, have revived the old interpretation given by Jarchi andKinichi, 
wluch^ gives the sense of oaks or terebinths, as in chap. i. 29. The 
objection usuall}^ made, viz, that the next words are descriptive of the place, 
only shews how easily the parallelism may be made to sustain either side 
of any question. The interpreter has only to allege that the "words in 
question must or niiist not mean the same thing wdtli the next words, as 
the case may bo, and his purpose is accomplished. This objection is, 
moroover, inconclusive, because it proves too much ; for it equally applies 
to the consecutive expressions in the last clause, both of which are univer¬ 
sally regarded as descriptive of localities. Hitzig renders the objection 
somewhat more plausible, by saying that the terebinth is necessarily in¬ 
cluded under every green tree ; but if the genius of the language wmuld 
admit of two consecutive expressions being perfectly s^uionymous, how* 
much more of such as really involve a climax—‘‘among the terebinths, 
and not only so hut under eveiy green tree.” Sacrificial infanticide is often 
mentioned in the Scriptures as a rite of heathen worship, and especially of 
that paid to Moloch, in which it seems to have been usual to burn the 
children ; but we find the word slaughter frequently applied to it (See Ezek. 
xvi. 21, xxiii. 39), either in the wide senseLq^* slaying (G-esenius), or because 
the children were first slaughtered and then Euriit (Hitzig), or because both 
modes of sacrifice wore practised. Hitzig adds very coolly to his observa¬ 
tions on this subject, “ compare Gen. xxii.,” a reference wkich obviously 
implies much more than the opinion Giitertained by some older writers, that 
human sacrifices owed their origin to a misapprehension of the history of 
Isaac. The Hebrew ig applied both to a valley and a stream flowing 
through it. Jerome has here torrentlhiis^ by which lie may have meant 
their beds or channels. According to Yitringa, there is special refei’ence 
to the great valley of Lebanon, between the chains of Libanus and Anti- 
lihEmus, a region infamous for its idolatry. A much more iiaturah interpre¬ 
tation is the one which supposes an allusion to the vaUej^s round Jerusalem, 
ill one of which, the valley of the son of Hinnoni, we know, that Moloch 
was adored with human victims. The clefts of the rocks, or clefts project¬ 
ing in consequence of excavations, is a circumstance perfectly in keeping 
with the topography of that spot. The minute description of idolatry given 
in this passage is exceedingly perplexing to those writers who fix the date 
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of composition at the period of the exile. Hendewerk, as we have seeHy 
intrepidly maintains that the children are here charged with the sins of 
their fathers ; hut along with this extravagant assertion he makes one con¬ 
cession really valuable, namely, that the eiiorts of Gesenius and Hitzig to 
reconcile the terms of the description with the state of^ things during the 
captivity are 'wholly abortive. A perfect solution of the difiiculty is aflordod 
by our 'own hypothesis, that the Prophet, from the whole field of vision 
spread before him, singles out the most revolting traits and images by 
which he could present in its true aspect the guilt and madness of apostasy 
from God. 

6. Amonff the smooth (stones) of the valley (or the hrooli) is thy portion; 
theijj they, are thy Jot; also to them hast thou poured out a drinh-ojfering, 
thou hast Irought up a rieah offer mg. Shall £ for these things he consoled 
(he. satisfied without revenge)’? Thy portion, i.e. the objects of thy 
choice and thy affection (Jer. x. 16). The word stones is correctly supplied 
ill the English Yersion. (Bee 1 Sam. xvii. 40.) Others supply places, and 
suppose the phrase to mean open cleared spots in the midst of wooded 
valleys, places cleared for the performance of religious rites. In favour of 
this meaning, is the not unfrequent use of the Hebrew word to signify not 
hairy, and in figurative application to the earth, not wooded, free from trees. 
According to this interpretation, which is that of Paiilus, De Wette, Hitzig, 
Eiickert, and Umbreit, the first clause merely describes the place where the 
idols w^ere worshipped. According to the other, which is given in the 
Targiim, and approved by Ahen Ezra, Kimchi, Grotius, Ciericus, Lowth, 
Eosenmiiller, Maurer, and Knohel, it is a description of the idols them¬ 
selves. Smooth stones may mean either polished or anointed stones, such 
as were sot up by the patriarchs as memorials (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 12), 
and by the heathen as objects of w^orship. Thus Arnobius says, that before 
his conversion to Christianity he never saw an oiled stone {liibricatim 
lapidem et ex olivi unguine sordidatum) without addressing it and praying 
to it. This explanation of the first clause agrees best with what follows, 
and with the emphatic repetition, they, they, are thy portion, which is more 
natural in reference to the objects than to the mere place of worship. 

Most writers find here a play upon the double sense of (smooth and 
portion) ; but Ewaid gives to both the sense of stone (an des Thales Stein- 

chen ist dein Stein), and makes them the plural of P^.D, a synonyme of P^n 
(1 Sam. xvii. 40). Beck, on the other hand, makes both mean part or 
portion. Libations and vegetable off’eiings are here put for oirerings in 
general, as being the simplest kinds of sacrifice. There seems to bo 
another lusus verhorum in the use of the word which may either mean 
to remain satisfied without vengeance, or to satisfy one’s self * by taking it. 
(See chap. i. 24.) 

7. On a high and elevated mountain thou hast placed thy led ; also there 
(or even thither) hast thou gone up to offer sacrifice. The figure of adul¬ 
terous attachment is resumed. (Compare Ezek. xvi. 24, xxv. 81.) That 
the mountain is not used as mere figure for an elevated spot, is clear from 
the ob^dous antithesis between it and the valleys before mentioned. Still 
less ground is there for supposing any reference to the vmrship of moun¬ 
tains themselves. By the bed here, Spencer understands the couch on 
which the ancients reclined at their artificial feasts. All other wTiters seem 
to give it the same sense as in Prov. vii. 17, and Ezek. xxiii. 17. In the 
last clause the figure is resolved, and making the bed explained to moan 
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oifermg sacrmce. ^ KnoLel supposes a particular allusion to tlie labour of 
asc^endmg mountains as a proof of self-denying zeal in the worshipper. 

o. AndbeUnd the door and the door-post thou hast placed ihj memorial 
far awcujjrom me thou had uncovered (thyself or thy bed), and hast gone 

and hast covenanted from them, thou hast 
loved their oed^ thou hast provided room. Interpreters are much divided as 
expressions of this very obscure verse, although agreed in 
understanding it as a description of the grossest idolatry, Gesenius and 
liaurer explain Ji u? as meaning memory, by which the former understands 
postiiumoiis or notoriety, the latter something cherished or remem¬ 
bered with aifection, meaning here the idol as a beloved object. Tlie same 
sense is obtained in another way by those who make the word mean a 
memorial, or that which brings to mind an absent object. In this sense 
me image of a false god may be reckoned its memorial. Grotius and 
Hitzig suppose an allusion to Dent. vi. 9, the former supposing that the 
laolaters are here described as doing just the opposite of what is there 
lequired, the latter that the Prophet represents them as putting the re¬ 
quired memorial of Jehovah's sole divinity out of sight, by going to an 
inner apartment. A still more natural application of the same sense would 
be to suppose that they are here described as thrusting the memorial of 
Jehovah into a corner, to make room for that of the beloved idol. Some 
suppose a special reference to the worship of Penates, Lares, or household 
verse descdbes idolatry as adulterous intercourse. 

[ been variously explained to mean, thou hast covenanted 

with them ; thou hast bargained ior a re-ward from them ; thou hast made 
a covenant with some of them. The masculine form niDn 1$ used for the 
feminine, as in cha]3. xv, 5. Hitzig supposes this to have been usual for 
Vav conversive. (Compare Ewald’s H. G. p. 643, S. G. § 284.) The 
naost probable interpretation of the last words in the verse is that which 
gives to the same sense as in chap. ivi. 5. This is strongly favoiu’cd by 
tim parallel expression nnnin. Others understand it to mean, 

wherever thou hast seen (their) memorial or monument; others, wherever 
thou seest a hand (beckoning or inviting thee). The sense gratuitously put 
upon the phrase by Ldclerlein, and the praises given him for the discovery, 
are characteristic of neological aesthetics. 

9. A^id thou hast gone to the king in oil, and hast multiplied thine 
unguents, and hast sent thine ambassadors even to a far-off {land), and hast 
gone (or sent) down even to hell. The first verb has been variously ex¬ 
plained as meaning to see, to look around, to appear to be adorned, to sing, 
to carry gifts, which last is founded on the analogy of the noun a 

gift or present (1 Sam. ix. 7). Gesenius derives the noun from this verb 
in the sense of going with or carrying, and the modern writers generally 
acquiesce in this interpretation founded on Arabic anaiog}v By die hang 
some understand the king of Babylon or Egj'pt, and refer the clause to the 
eagerness with which the Prophet’s contemporaries sought out foreign 
alliances. Most writers understand it as a name for idols generally, or for 
Moloch in particular. is commonly explained to mean with oil or 

ointment (as a gift); but Hitzig understands il to mean in oil, ie. anointed, 
beautified, adorned. Upon the explanation of this phrase of course depends 
that of the next, -where the unguents are said to he multiplied, either hi the 
way of gifts to others, or as means of self-adornment. Gesenius and the 
later writers make understood as a kind of auxiliary, 

thou hast sent down deep to hell, i. e. to the lower wmrld, as opposed to 
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lieaven, of whieli Molbcli was esteemed ilie king. (See llie same constiuc- 
tion of the Yei-b in Jer.-xiii. 18.) It is much more na.urah howovoi to 
siYe it an independent meaning as expressive of extreme mdigiiation ana 
abhorrence. There is no need of ascribing a reflexive meaning to the 
..Hiphil, as the same end may be gained by supplying way, or some otuoi 
noun denoting conduct. Maurer wonders that any inteipieuer s ou^(^ '< 

to see that the simplest explanation of this clause is that which maxes i_ 
signify extreme remoteness. But nothing could in fact be more unusual 
or unnatural than the expression of this idea by the phrase, humbling even 


10.%i Ihe greiiincssof thj iray (or the abiindanco of thy travel) J/wts 
hast lahmr; {but) thou hast not said, There is no hope. Thou hast Jonna 
the life of thy hand; therefore thou art not weah. Whether ^Duy he unclei- 
stood as a figure for the whole course of life, or as involving a spocihe 
allusion to the journeys mentioned in ver. 9, the general sense is still le 
same, viz. that no exertion in the service oi her false gods could weary or 
discourage her. This is so obviously the meaning of the whole, that the 
coninioii Tersion ol art wearieX) seems to be precluded, the lathei 

as the verb may be used to denote the cause as well as the eiiect, i. e, exeitioii 
no less than fatigue. Lowth reverses the declaration of the test by omiiiting 
the negative {thou hast said) on the authority of a single inanusciipt, in 
which the test, as Kochor well observes, was no doubt conjecturaily changed 
in order to conform it to Jer. ii. 25, xviii. 12. In both these places, the 
verb is empioj-ed as it is here impersonally, desperatuM est, a form of 
speech to which we have no exact e(|uivaleiit in hiuglish. Saadias and 
Koppe give the sense of animal or beast, in reference to idols of tliat 
form. All other waiters seem agreed that the essential idea which the 
whole phrase conveys is that of strength. Some accordingly attach this 
specific sense to f^!n, others to ; but it rather belongs to the two in 
combination. In translation, this essential sense may be conveyed under 
several different forms: Thou hast found thy hand still alive, or still 


able to sustain life, &c. does not merely mean to be sick or to be 

grieved, but to be weak or w^eakened, as in Judges xvi. 7, xj. 17.— 
According to Luzzato, icaij means specifically wicked way, as in Prov. 
xxxi. 3. 

11. And ivlioin hast thou feared and been afraid of that thou shouldest 
lie? and me thou hast not renienibered^ thou hast not called to mind {or laid 
to heart). Is it not (because) I hold my peace^ and that of old, that tJiou 
wilt not fear me f Pe Bieii, Gocceius, and Yitringa, understand this as 
ironical, and as meaning that the fear w4icli they affected as a ground for 
their forsaking God had no foundation. Geseniiis and others understand 
it as a serious and consolatory declaration that they had no cause to fear. 
Hitzig supposes an allusion to the mixture of idolatrous worship with the 
forms of the true religion in the exile. With the exception of the last 
gratuitous restriction, this agrees w^eil with the form of expression, and may 
be applied to all hypocritical professors of the truth. They have no real 
fear of God ^ why then should they affect to serve him ? His foihearanco 
only served to harden and embolden them. Have I not long kept silence ? 
It cannot be that you fear me,” There is no need, therefore, of making 
the last clause interrogative, as Ewald does, wilt thou not fear me f Still 
more gratuitous and violent is I)e Wette’s construction, Thou needest not 
have feared me.” This is certainly no better than Lather’s interrogative 
construction of the last clause, ‘‘ Do you think that I will always hold my 
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peace?” Luzzatto renders -3 ihat thou mighiedfail, and refers to 
cnap. iyni. II. Bat waters are there said to deceive the expectation by 
tlreir tailure, an expression which is utterly inapplicable to the failure of 

the strength. Instead of Lowth reads and hide (my eyes), 

With tlie noiin omitted as in Ps. x. 1. Henderson also thinks the common 
leading jiistlj suspected, because the Compiiitension and other editions, 
with a number of manuscripts, read . But this is merely the defective 
orihogjapliy oj the common text, and precisely the kind of variation which 
most tinqueiitly occurs in Hebrew manuscripts. Kocher, moreover, has 
shewn to the satisiaction of most later writers, that the 1 before is 
m Latin, or and that too in English.—The use of 
« V IS the same as in chap. Ixiv. 11, ixv. 6.—The image is identical with 
that presented in c.hap. xlii. 14, Knobel contrives to limit the passage 
to the Babylonish exile, by explaining this verse as a declaration that the 
Jews had no need of the Bahyloiiian idols to protect them, and alleging 
that a portion of the captives had renounced the v/orship of Jehovah be¬ 
cause they thought his pOAver liisiifHeient to deliver them. In the same 
taste and spirit he explains to mean since the beginning of the exile. 
—Compare with this verse chap. xL 27, and li. 12, IS." 

12. / '(vill declare thy righteousness and thy loorhs, and they shall not 

profit (^OY avail thee). Loaa41i reads myrighleousness, on the authority of 
the Peshito and a few manuscripts. Henclewerk unclerstands to 

meaii^ Ihg desert^ thy righteous doom ^ EAvald, thy justification ; Umbreit, 
thy righteousness, which I will giAa3 thee iiot’vithstaiiding thy iiiiworthi- 
ness. (.resoiiius and Knohel still adhere to their iiiiaginai\y sense of happi¬ 
ness, salvjition, which is not only arbitrary in itself, but incoherent wuth 
the next clause, which they are obliged to understand as meaning, as for 
thy own works they can profit thee nothing. Knohel, however, follows 
Ilitsiig in making thy works mean thy idols, elseAvhere called the work of 
men’s _fingers. De Bleu makes the last clause an answer to the first. 
Shall I declare th}’’ righteousness and works ? The}'" will profit thee no¬ 
thing. But this, in the absence of the form of interrogation, is entirely 
arbitrary. The earlier waiters wdio retain the sense of for the most 
part follow Je.rome and Zwingle in making the first clause ironical. But 
this is unnecessary, as the simplest, and most obvious construction is in all 
respects the most satisfactory. I will declare thy righteousness, i. e. I will 
shew clearly Avhether thou art righteous, a 7 id in order to do this I must 
dccla.re thy ivories ; and if this is done, they cannot profit thee, because, 
hi stead of justifying, they will condemn thee. There is no need, there- 
foreg <)i supposing 1 at the beginning of the last clause to mean which, for, 
ihat, or anything but and. One of the latest writers on the passage, 
Tiuiiuiis, agrees with one of the oldest, Jarchi, in explaining the first 
clause to mean, I wdii sheAV you how you may be or ought to be righteous; 
but this is Biiificiently refuted by a simple statement of the true sense, 
which has been already gwen. 

13. In thy crying (i. e. when thou criest for help), let thy gatherings save 

thee ! And (yet) all of them the wind shall take up, and a h^eath shall 
lake away, and the (one) trusting in me shall inherit the kmd and possess 
my holy moimtain. This is merely a strong contrast betAveen the impo¬ 
tence of idols and the power of Jehovah to protect their followers respec¬ 
tively. Hitzig, without a change of sense, makes an ironical 

exclamation, they shall save thee! This is much better than De Wette’s 
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interrogatiye coBstruction, will they save thee f wiiicli is altogether arbitrary. 
Most of the modern writers follow Jarchi in explaining to mean, thy 

gatherings of gods, thy whole pantheon, as G-eseiiius expresses it; so called, 
as Maurer thinks, because collected from all nations. (Compare Jer. ii. 28.) 
Knobel denies that there was any such collection, or that gods could ^be 
described as blown away, and therefore goes back to Yitringa’s explanation 
of the word as meaning armies, i. e. as he thinks those of Babylon, in w^hich 
the idolatrous Jew's trusted to deliver them from Cyras, and which might 
therefore be correctly called their gatherings ! It may be questioned 
whether any of these explanations is entitled to the preference above that of 
Aben Ezra, who appears to understand the word gcnericaliy, as denoting all 
that they could scrape together for their own security, including idols, armies, 
and all other objects of reliance. This exposition is the more entitled to re¬ 
gard, because the limitation of the passage to the exile is entirely gratuitous, 
and it is evidently levelled against all unbelieving dependence upon any thing 
but God.—In the consecution of and D-ll there is a climax; even a wind is 


not required for the purpose; a mere breath would be sufficient. This fincj 
stroke is effaced by J. D. Michaelis’s interpretation of the second word as 
meaning vapour, and the whole clause as descriptive of evaporation. The pro¬ 
mise of the last clause is identical wuth that in chaps, xlix. 8, lx. 21, ixv. 0 ; 
Ps. xxxvii. 11; Ixix. 37, 38; Mat. v. 5 ; Eev. v. 10.—Those wdio restrict 
the passage to the Babylonish exile must of course explain the promise as 
relating merely to the restoration; but the context and the usage of the 
Scriptures is in favour of a wider explanation, in which the possession of 
the land is an appointed symbol of the highest blessings which are in 
reserve for true believers, here and hereafter. 


14. And he shall say, Cast up, cast up, clear the icaij, take up the stum- 
hUmj-hlock from the way of my people! Lowth and J. D. Michaelis read 
(then loill 1 say), the correctness of which change Lowth alleges to be 
plain from the pronoun my in the last clause, a demonstration which 
appears to have had small effect upon succeeding writers.—Gesenius and 
Ew'ald make impersonal, they say, one says, or it is said» Yitringa in 
like^manner long before had paraphrased it thus, exit vox; and Abon Ezra 
earlier still had proposed substantially the same thing, by supplying 
as the subject of Maurer agrees with the English Yersion in con¬ 
necting this verb with the foregoing sentence, and making it agree with 
ppnn, the one trusting. The sense will then be that the man whoso faith 
IS thus rewarded will express his joy when he beholds the promise verified. 
Hitzig thinks it equally evident, however, that Jehovah is the speaker ; and 
Umbreit further recommends this hypothesis by ingeniously combining ii 
with wffiat is said of the divine forbearance in ver. 11. He who had long 
been silent speaks at last, and that to announce the restoration of his 
people. The image here presented, and the form of the expression, are 
the same as in chaps, xxxv. 8, xl. 3, xlix. 11, Ixii. IG.—Knobel is not 
ashamed to make the verse mean that the way of the returning captives 
home from Babylon shall be convenient and agreeable. There is certainly 
not much to choose, in point of taste and exegetical discretion, between 
tois hypothesis and that of Yitringa, who labours to find references to the 
Keiormation, and the subsequent efforts made by ministers and magistrates 
to take away all scandals, both of doctrine and discipline, with special 
allusion as he seems to think, to the hundred grievances presented to 
rope Adrian by the German princes in 1523, Such interpreters have no 
right to despise each other: for the only error with which either can be 
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charged, is that of fixing upon one specific instance of the thing foretold, 
and making that the whole theme and the sole theme of a prophecy, which,' 
in design, as well as fact, is perfectly nnlimited to any one event or 
period, yet perfectly defined as a description of God’s mode of dealing with 
his church, and with those who although in it are not of it. 

15. For iJins saith the Biyh and Exalted One, mhahfwr/ eternity, and 
Holy is Ms name : On high and holy will I dwell, and with the Iroken and 
hiimhle of spirit, to revive the spirit of the humhle, and to revive the heart of 
the Irolccn (or contrite ones). This verse assigns a reason why the fore¬ 
going promise might be trusted, notwithstanding the infinite disparity 
between the giver and the objects of bis favour. Notwithstanding the 
intimate connection of the versos, there is no need of referring thus saith to 
wiiat goes _bcfore, as if he had said, these assurances are uttered by the 
High and Exalted One. Analogy and usage necessarily connect them*-with 
what follows, the relation of the verse to that before it being clearly indi¬ 
cated J)y the for at the beginning. You need not hesitate to trust the 
promise which is involved in this command, for the High and Holy One 
has made the following solemn declaration.—The only reason for trans¬ 
lating exalted mihei than lofty, is that the former retains the participial 
form of the original. The same two epithets are joined in chap. vi. 1, 
which is regarded by the modern critics as the olde'st extant composition 
of the genuine Isaiah. J. I). Michaelis disregards the Masoretic accents, 
and explains the next words as meaning ‘that his name is the inhabitant of 
eternity and the sanctuary, wdiich last he regards as a hendiadys for the ever¬ 
lasting sanctuary, i.e. heaven as distinguished from material and temporary 
structures. Luzzatto gives the same construction of the clause, but sup¬ 
poses the noun (like the cognate preposition) to be applicable to space 
as well as time, and in this case to denote infinite height, which sense he 
likewise attaches to when predicated of the hills, &c. All other 
modern writers- follow the accentuation, making Iwlij the predicate and 
nmne the subject of a distinct proposition. On this hypothesis, may 
either be an adjective qualifying W, hijs name is holy, i. e. divine, or in¬ 
finitely above-every other name; or it may be absolutely used, and qualify 
Jehovah understood, his name is Holy or the Holy Onm The ambiguity 
in English is exactly copied from the Hebrew.—As &hD is not an adjec¬ 
tive, but a substantive, denoting a high place, the following must 
either be referred to DIpD understood, or construed with Dhp itself, a 
heiyJit, an/2 that a holy one, will I inhabit .—Ewald takes at the be¬ 
ginning of the last clause as a sign of the nominative absolute, and the 
infinitives as expressive of necessity or obligation : And as for the broken 
and contrite of sjnrit, (it is necessary) to revive, &c. Henderson and Knobel 
regard jHK as the objective particle, shewing w^hat follows to be governed 
directly by the verb inhabit (or dwell in) the broken and humble 

of spirit.” This would be more natural if the other objects of the same verb 
were preceded by the particle; but as this is not the case, the most satis- 
fiictory construction is the common one, which takes HK as a preposition 
meaning with .—The future meaning given to by Lowth is strictly 
accurato, and more expressive than the present, as it intimates that not¬ 
withstanding God’s condescension he will still maintain his dignity. The 
idea of habitual or perp<3tual residence is still implied.—The reviving of 
the spirit and the heart is a common Hebrew phrase for consolation and 
encouragement.—Hitzig denies that contrition and humility are here pro¬ 
pounded as conditions or prerequisites, and understands the clause as a 
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description of the aetnai distress and degradation of the exiles.—Vitrmga 
finds here a specific reference to the early sufferers m the cause ot relorma- 
tion, such as the Waldenses and Bohemian Brethren.—Compare witlUhis 
Terse chaps, xsxiii. 5, kiii. 15, kyi. 1, 2; Ps.xxii. 4, cxiii, o, 6, cxxxTiii. 6. 

16. For not to eternity luill I contend, and not to perj)etimywm I oe 
wroth; for the spirit from lejorenie will faint, and the soids {tohich) I have 
made. A reason for exercising mercy is here clrayii from the ^.railiy ol; 
the creature. (Compare chap. xlii. 3, Ps.^ Ixxviii. 38, 39, cm. J, 14.) 
Suffering being always represented in Scripture as the consequence ot 
sin its'”iniiiction is often metaphorically spoken of as a divine cpiarrei 
or'controversy with the sufferer. (See vol. i. p. 440.)--The verb 
has been variously explained, as meaning to yo forth (Sepmgmt 
and'Yiilgate), return (Be Bieii), have mercy (Cappelliis), &c.^; but^thc 
only sense sustained by etymology and usage is that of covering, ^ The 
Targum seems to make the clause descriptive of a resurrection shnilar to 
thafin Ezekiel’s vision, the life-giving Spirit coverincjilia bones with flesh, 
and breathing into the nostrils the breath of life. Coceeiiis understands 
it of the Spirit by his influences covering the earth as the waters c.over 
the sea (chap. xi. 9). Clericus makes it descriptive of the origin of 
man, in which the spirit covers or clothes itself with_matter. The modern 
waiters are agreed in making it intransitive and elliptical, the full expres¬ 
sion being that of covering with darkness, metaphorically applied to extreme 
depression, faintness, and stupor. Maurer translates it even here, caligine 
olmlvittiT. The figurative use is clear from the analogy of Ps. ki. 3, cii. 1, 
compared with that of the reflexive^^_form in Ps. evii. 5, cxliii. 4, Jonah 
ii. 8. Eosenmiiller follows Jarchi in giving tho sense of when, and takes 
the last clause as a promise : when the spirit from before me faints, I grant 
a breathing time (respiraliones concede). The credit of this last interpreta¬ 
tion is perhaps due to Grotius, who translates the clause, et venhdnm 
faciam. But HDM is evidently used as an equivalent to in Pi*ov. xx. 
27, and is here the parallel expression to 0*11. Lowfh’s translation, living 
BOiih, multiplies words wnthoiit expressing the exact sense of the IBf trew', 
which is hreaths. The ellipsis of the relative is the one so often meniioued 
heretofore as common both in Hebrew and English, Fro^n heflire me is 
connected by the accents wuth the verb to J'amt, and indicates God’s ]irC“ 
sence as the cause of the depression. A more perfect paralkdisiu would, 
however, be obtained by understanding from lifore me as referring to the 
origin of human life and as corresponding to the words which I hare made 
in the other member. Umbreit’s explanation of the verse, as meaning 
that God cannot be for ever at enmity with any of his creatures, is a.s oid 
as Eimchi, but without foundation in the text and inconsistent with tho 
uniform teaching of the Scriptures, 

17. For his covetous iniquity I am luroth and luill smite him, {1 vnll) 
hide me and tuill he wroth; for he has gone on turning atuay (i c. pdrsevm*- 
ing in apostasy) in the way of Ms heart (or of his own inclination). The 
futures in the first clause shew that both the punishment and ineiv)' a]-e 
still future. The interpreters have generally overlooked the fact ilnit'ilm 1 
before these futures is not Yav coiivcrsive, and there is nothing in iiaj text 
or context to require or Justify either an arbitrary change of pointing, o,r an 
arbitrary disregard of the difference between the tenses.—The first |’)hras (5 
in the verse P^) has been very variously understood. Lowth says 
tbe usual meaning of tbe second noun w'ould here be ''quite beside tlio 
purpose,” and accordingly emits the sufiix and takes as an adverb 
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moaning for a short time; of which it can only be said that tho criticism 
and lexicography are worthy of each other. Koppe adopts another desperate 
calhng in the Ai-abic analogy to prove that the true sense of 

au?iifV^’.^'*+'°'- Henderson make one noun simply 

q } ho otnor, and explain the whole as meaning his accumulated cuiit 
or ins exorbitant iniquity. Yitringa and Gesenius sujiposo covetousness to 
be hero used in a wide sense for all selhsh desires or undue attachment to 
the things of time and sense, a usage which they think may bo distinctly 
tiaced both in_ the Old and New Testament. (See Ps. cxix. 36, Ezek. 

®-) Perhaps the safest and most satis- 
aotoiy hypothesis is that of Maurer, who adheres to the strict sense of the 
word, but supposes covetousness to be here considered as a temptation 
and incentive to other forms of sin.-The singular pronouns Ms and Mm 
reter to the collectiye noun peoj,le, or rather to Israel as an ideal person.— 

. L IS an adTerbial form, rendered e(|iiivaleiit in this case by its collocation 
the futures which precede and follow. In the last clause 'the witer sud¬ 
denly reverts from the future to the past, iii order to assign the cause of 
the infliction threatened in the first. This connection can be rendered 
clear' in English only by the use of the word for, although the literal transla¬ 
tion would be and he ivont. Jarchi’s assumption of a transposition is 
entirely unnecessary. Hendewerk’s translation, lut he went on, rests upon 
the false assumption that the first clause is historical. Luther seems to 
understand the last clause as describing the effect of tho divine stroke (da 
ymgen sie hin mid her). YTth the closing words of this clause compare 
chaps, xlii. 24, liii. 6, Ivi. 11, Ixv. 12.—The best refutation of Yitrinoa’s 
notion, that this verso has special reference to the period from the death of 
Charles tlic Bald to the beginning of the Pocformation, is suggested by his 
own apology for not going into the details of the fulfilment; “ Nan-andi 
millus hie finis est si inceperisd’ 

18. Eis ways I have seen, and 1 will heal Mm, and will guide Urn, and 
restm-e comforts unto Mm and to his mourners. The healing here meant is 
forgiveness and conversion, as con-ectly explained by Kimehi, with a refer¬ 
ence to chap. vi. 10_, and Ps. xli. 5. This obvious meaning of the ficmi-e 
creates a difficulty in explaining the foregoing words so as to makehhe 
connection appear natural. Gesenius supposes an antithesis, and makes 
the particle adversative. “ I have seen his (evil) ways, but I will (never¬ 
theless) heal him.” There is then a promise of gratuitous forgiveness 
similar to that in chap, xliii. 25, and xlviii. 9. The Targum puts a favour¬ 
able sense on miy.s, as meaning his repentance and conversion. So Jarchi, 

I have seen his humiliation j and Ewald, I have seen his patient endurance 
of trial. Hitzig strangely understands the words to mean that God saw 
punishment to be without effect and therefore pardoned him, and cites in illus¬ 
tration Gen. viii. 21, where the incorrigible wickedness of men is assigned 
as a reason for not again destroying them. But even if this sense were 
correct and natural, considered in itself, it could hardly be extracted 
from the words here used. Enobel supposes ways to mean neither good 
nor evil -works but sufferings, the length of which, wfithout regard to guilt 
or innocence, induced Jehovah to deliver them.— I will guide Mm is sup¬ 
posed by Hitzig to mean I will guide him as a shepherd guides his flock 
through the wilderness. (See chaps, xlviii. 21, xlix. 10.) Bui as this 
does not agree with the mention of consolation and of mom’ners in the 
other clause, it is better to rest in the general sense of gracious and pro¬ 
vidential guidance. (Compare Ps. kxiii. 24.) Clericus renders it feci 
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ijidescere^ in reference to the rest of the exiles in their own land. This 
interpretation, which is mentioned although not approved b}’ Jarchi, sup¬ 
poses an arbitrary change at least of vowels, so as to derive the word from 
n-l!),—The promise to restore consolation implies not only that it had been 
once enjoyed, but also that it should comj)enscde for the' intervening sorrows, 
as the Hebrew word means properly to make good, or indemnify.—The 
addition of the words and to Ms mourners has led to a dispute among inter¬ 
preters, whether the wu’iter had in mind two distinct classes of siifterers, or 
only one. Cocceius adopts the former supposition, and assumes a distinc¬ 
tion in the church itself. Others understand by Ms mourners those who 
mourned for him, and Henderson applies it specifically to the beathen 
proselytes who sympathised with Israel in exile. Hitzigand Knubel under¬ 
stand the as meaning and especialkj, because those vdio sulfered most 
were most in need of consoiadon. Perhaps it would be still more satis- 
factoiw to make these wmrds explanatory of the to him, f. e. to his 
mourners. Whether these were but a park oi’ coextensive with the whole, 
the form of expression then leaves undecided. Luzzatto gets rid of the 
difhciilty by connecting these words with the next verse, ^^aiid for ])is 
•mourners I create,” &c. Koppe throws not only this verse and the next, 
but also the one following, into one sentence, making tliis the expression 
of a wish, and the next a continuation of it. I saw his ways, and would 
have healed him, guided him, consoled him and his mouriiors, creating, 
&c. ; but the wicked are like the troubled sea,” &c. This is ingenious, but 
too artificial and refined to be good Hebrew. Vitringa sees a special con¬ 
nection between this verse and the supplication of the Austrian nobles to 
the Emperor Ferdinand in 1541. 

19. Creating the fruit of the Ups^ Peace, peace to the far of and to the 
near, saith Jehovah, and I heal him. Liizzatto adds to this verso the con- 
eluding words of ver. 18, and for his mourners I create,” &c. This, 
besides the arbitrary change in the traditional arrangement of the text, 
requires the participle to be taken as an independent verb, which, 
although a possible construction, is not to be assumed without necessity. 
The usual construction connects with eJeliovali as the subject oi’ iJie 
foregoing verse.—The fruit or product of the lips is speech, and creating, 
as usual, implies almighty power and a new effect. Eosemuiillor under¬ 
stands the clause to mean that nothing shall be uttered by the following 
proclamation, Peace, peace,” &c. Gesenius understands*by the fruit of 
the lips praise or thanksgiving, as in Hob. xiii. 15, and Hosea xiv. 3. 
Hitzig supposes it to mean the promise which Jehovah had given, and 
would certainly fiilflL—By the far and near Henderson understands the 
Jews and Gentiles. (Compare Acts x. 36, Eph. ii. 17.) Jarchi jind 
Knobel explain it to mean all the Jews wherever scattered (chap, xliii. 5-7, 
xlix. 12), The Targum makes the distinction an internal one,—The just 
who have kept the law, and sinners who have returned to it bv siman’o re¬ 
pentance. Kimchi in like manner understands the words as abolishing all 
difference between the earlier and later converts, an idea similar to that 
embodied in our Saviour’s parable of the labourers in the vinevaaG. Hitzig 
directs attention to the way in which the writer hero c.omes'bark to the 
beginning of ver. 18, as an observable rhetorical beauty.—Tln^ pivsent 
form is used above in the translation of the last verb, because it is floubtfui 
whether the Vav has a conversive influence when separated so far from the 
futures of the foregoing verse. 

20. And the wicked [are) like the tronlled sea, for rest it cannot, and its 
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waters cast iqi mire and dirt. Koppe’s unnatural construction of this verse 
as the apodosis of a sentence beginning in yer. 18 has already been refuted. 
Interpreters are commonly agreed in making it a necessary limitation of the 
foregoing promise to its proper objects. Hitzig regards it as a mere intro¬ 
duction to the next verse. There is a force in the original which cannot 
be retained in a translation, arising from the etymological affinity between 
the words translated wicked^ troubled^ and cast tip. Among the various 
epithets applied to sinners, the one here used is that which originally 
signifies their turbulence or restlessness. (See Hengstenberg on Ps. ii. 1.) 
Henderson’s strange version of the first clause {as for the tricked they are 
each tossed about like the sea which cannot rest) seems to he founded upon 
some mistaken view of the construction, and is certainly not worth pur¬ 
chasing by a violation of the accents.—Hendewerk’s version of the clause 
is peculiar only in the use of the indefinite expression a sea. Gesenius in 
his Lexicon makes this one of the cases in which **2 retains its original 
meaning as a relative pronoun, like the troubled sea tchich cannot rest. The 
English YersioD and somo others take it as a particle of time {when it can¬ 
not rest). All the latest German writers follow Lowth in giving it its usual 
sense of/or because. The only objection to this version, that it appears to 
make ihe sea itself the subject of comparison, Knohel ingeniously removes 
by adding, ‘‘ any more than you can.” The future form implies that 
such will be the case hereafter as it has been heretofore, which is sufficiently 
expressed Ly the reference to futurity in our verb can. The Yav conversive 
prefixed to the last verb merely shews its dependence on the one before it, 
as an effect upon its cause, or a conseq^uent upon its antecedent. Its 
waters cannot rest, and (so or therefore) they cast up mire and mud. 
Lowth’s version of this last clause is more than usually plain and vigorous: 
its ivaters work up mire and filth. The verb means strictly to expel or 
drive out, and is therefore happily descriptive of the natural process here 
referred to. There seems to be allusion to this verse in the xv/wara ay^ia 
of Jude 18. Most of the later writers have repeated the tme 
paraUei which Cleiicus quotes from Ovid: 

Ciimq-ae sit hibernis agitatum fluctibus isquor, 

Fectora sunt ipso turbidiora mari. 

21. There is no pjeace, saith my Gad, to the wicked, Gesenius has/hr 
the toicked, i. e. in reserve for them. Ewald follows Luther in exchanging 
the oriental for an occidental idiom, the wicked have no peace, which., although 
peilectly correct in sense, is an enfeebling deviation from the Hebrew col¬ 
location and construction. That_peace is here to he taken in its strict 
sense, and not in that of welfare or prosperity, is clear from the comparison 
in the preceding verse. Twenty-two manuscripts assimilate this verse to 
chap, xlviii. 22 by reading njn] for The Alexandrian text of the 

Septuagint combines both readings, xo^iog o %6g. So too Jerome has Do- 
mimis Deus, which Grotius thinks ought to be read Bomirms wews, not 
observing that the form of expression would still be different from that of 
the original. It is somewhat surprising that the ‘^higher criticism ” has 
not detected in this repetition a marginal gloss, or the assimilating hand of 
some redactor. But even Hitzig zealously contends, without an adversary, 
that' the verse is genuine both here and in chap, xlviii. 22, and that its 
studied repetition proves the unity and chronological arrangement of the 
whole book. The only wonder is that in a hundred cases more or less 
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analogous, tlie same kind of reasoning is rejected as beiicatli refutation. 
TMs Terse, according to the theory of Eiickert, Hitzig, and HaTenuck, 
closes the second great dmsion of the Later Prophecies. For the trao 
sense of the 'words ihemselyes, see above, on chap, xiviii. 22. 


CHAPTEE LVIIL 

' The rejection of Israel as a nation is the just reward of their unfaitbful¬ 
ness, ver. 1, Their religions services are hypocritical, ver. 2. Their 
mortifications and austerities are nullified by accompanying wickedness, 
vers. 3-5. They should have been connected with the opposite virtues, 
vers. 6, 7. In that ease they would have continued to enjoy the divine 
favour, vers. 8, 9. They are still invited to make trial of this course, with 
an ample promise of prosperity and blessing to encourage them, vers. 10-14. 

1, Cry with the throat, s^ave not, like the mi.^e thy voice, and 

tell to my peoyle their transgression and to the house of Jacob their sins. 
Although this may be conveniently assigned as the beginning of the third 
part, according to the theory propounded in the Introduction, it is really, 
as Knobel well observes, a direct continuation of the previous discourse. 
EwakFs suggestion that the latter may have produced some effect upon the 
people before this was uttered, rests on-a supposition which has probably 
no foundation in fact. The utmost that can bo conceded is that the 
Prophet, after a brief pause, recommences his discourse precisely at the 
point where he suspended it.—The object of address is the Prophet liiin- 
self, as expressed in the Targiim, and by Saadias (he said to me). That 
he is here viewed as the representative of prophets or ministers in general, 
is not a natural or necessary inference. Crying with the throat or from 
the lungs is here opposed to a simple motion of the lips and tongue. (Bee 
1 Sam. i. 13.) The common version (cry aloud) is therefore substantially 
correct, though somewhat vague. The Septuagint in like niamier para¬ 
phrases it iv hyjSi. The Vulgate omits it altogether. J. 1). Micliaelis 
reads, as loud as thou canst. The positive command is ciiforc(.!d by ilie 
negative one, sjmre not, as in chap. liv. 2. The comparison with a tj'uiupet 
is of frequent occurrence in the Book of Revelations. (See e.g. i. 
iv. 1.) ^The loudness of the call is intended to suggest the imporhiiKai of 
the subject, and perhaps the insensibility of those to be convinced. Tlio 
Prophet here seems to turn avvay from avowed apostates to liypocritical 
professors of the truth. The restriction of the verse to Isaiah’s contem¬ 
poraries ^ by the rabbms, Grotius, and Piscator, and to the Jews of tlu) 
Babylonish exile by Sanctius and the modern writers, is as perfccily g'rain- 
itous as its restriction by Eusebius and Jerome to the Pharisees of CdirisFs 
time, and by Vitringa^ to the Protestant CliiircheB at the decliim of the 
Reformation. The points of similarity with all or any of these periods 
arise from its being a description of what often has occurred aiidv/ill occur 
again. It was important that a phase of human history so real and imjjor- 
tant should form a part of this prophetic picture, and accordingly it lias 
not been forgotten. . 

2. And me day (hy) day they will seek, and the knowledge of mu vntys 
they will dehghtm (or desire), like a nation which has done right and /he 
judgment of Its God has not forsaken; they will a/Jc of me rifldeons jmlg- 
mmts, the approach to^ God (or of God) they will delight in (or desire). The 
:Oiaer writers take this to be a description of hypocrisy, as practised in 
a formal seeking e, worshipping) of God, and a professed desire to know 
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Ills ways [t, e. the doctrines and duties of the true religion), the external 
appearance Oi a just and godly people, who delight in nothing more than in 
worship and communion with him). Gocceius 
and mtniiga, while they differ on some minor questions, e.g. whether seek- 
mg^ denotes consultation or worship, or includes them both, agree as to the 
mam points of the exposition which has just been giTen. But G-eseiiius 
and all the later German writers put a very different sense upon the pas¬ 
sage.^ They apply it init to hypocritical formality, but to a discontented 
aiici incredulous impatience of clehiy in the Miilment of God’s promises. 
- ccoiciiig to this vievf^of the matter, seeking God daily, means importunate 
solicitation; delight in the knowiedge of his ways, is eager curiosity 
to know ms providential plans and purposes ; the judgments of righteous¬ 
ness which^they demand are either saving judgments for themselves, or 
desiroymg judgments for their enemies; the approach which they desire 
is not their own approach to God, but his approach to them for their deli- 
vmaiiee; and the words like a nation, &c., are descriptive not of a simulated 
piety, but of a self-righteous btdief that by their outAvard services they had 
acquired a meritorious claim to the divine*' interposition in their favour. It 
IS somewhat remarkable that a sentence of such length should, without vio¬ 
lence, admit of two interpretations so entirely different, and the wonder is 
enhanced by the fact that both the senses may be reconciled vith the ensuing’ 
context. ^The only arguments which seeiii'to be decisive in favour of the 
first, are its superior simplicity and the greater readiness with which it is 
suggested to most readers by the laiipage of the text itself, together with 
tlie^ fact that it precludes the necessity of limiting the word to the Baby¬ 
lonish exile, for which limitation there is no ground either in the text or 
context. The objection to the modern explanation, founded on the sense 
which it attaches to the verb fan, is met by the analogous use of the verb 
hue in Ps. xL^ 17, Ixx. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 8.-~Luther understands the last 
clause as accusing them of wusiiing to contend with God, and venturing to 
charge him with injustice, ° 

3. Why have u'e fasted and thou hast not seen {it), afflicted our soid (or 
oimelves) and thou tviU not know (it)? Behold, in the day of your fast ye 
toUl jind pleasure, and all your labours ye will exact. The two interpreta¬ 
tions -which have been propounded of the foregoing verse agree in making 
this a pm-ticular exemplification of the people’s self-righteous confidence in 
the meritorious efficacy of their out-ward services. The first clause contains 
their complaint, and the last the Prophet’s answer. This relation of the 
clauses Saadias points out by prefixing to one the w^ords ''they say,” and 
and^to the other "Prophet, answer them.” Cocceius and Vitringa suppose 
fasting to bo here used in a wide sense for the whole routine of ceremonial 
services. The same end is attained by adhering to the strict sense, but 
supposing what it said of this one instance to be applicable to the others. 
The structure of the first clause is like that in chaps, v. 4, 1. 2. In our 
idiom> the idea would be naturally thus expressed, Why dost thou not see 
when we fast, or recognise our merit when we mortify ourselves before 
thee ? The w^ord here may either mean the appetite, or the sou! as 
distinguished from the body, or it may supply the place of the reflexive 
pronoun self, which is entitled to the preference, because the context shews 
that their mortifications were not of a spiritual but of a corporeal nature. 
The combination of the preterite {hast not seen) and the future (wilt not 
Imow) includes ail time. The clause describes Jehovah as indifferent and 
inattentive to their laboured austerities. The reason given is analogous to 
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tkat for tlie rejection of tlieir sacrifices in chap. i. 11-18, Az. the combina¬ 
tion of tLeir formal sernce with unhallowed practice. The precise nature 
of the alleged abuse depends upon the sense of the word Gesenius 

and most later writers understand it to mean business, as in chap. xliv. 28, 
liii. 10, and explain the whole clause as a declaration, that on days set 
apart for fasting they wure accustomed to pursue their usual employments, 
or as Henderson expresses it, to ‘‘attend to business.” But this explana¬ 
tion of the word, as we have seen before, is perfectly gratuitous. If we 
take it in its usual and proper sense, the meaning of the clause is that they 
made their pretended self-denial a means or an occasion of sinful gratifica¬ 
tion. J. D, Michaelis supposes the specific pleasure meant to be that 
afforded by the admiration of their superior goodne ss by the people. But 
this is a needless limitation of the language, which may naturally be applied 
to all kinds of enjoyment, inconsistent with the mortifying humiliation 
which is inseparable from right fasting.—The remaining member of the 
sentence has been still more variously explained. According to the Septua- 
gint and Yulgate, it charges them with specially oppressing their depeiiclents 
and iuhjectos) at such times. Luther agrees with Symmaclius 
in supposing a particular allusion to the treatment of debtors. Gesciiius 


in his Commentary, Umbreit, and Be Wette, prefer the specific sense of 
labourers or ^workmen forced to toil on fast-days as at others times. 
Maurer, Hitzig, and Gesenius in his Thesaurus, coincide with the English 
Yirsion in the sense, ye exact all your labours, i. e. all the labour due to 
you from^your dependents. As these substitute labours for labourers, so 
the Babhins debts for debtors. x4ben Ezra uses the expression mammon, 
which may^mean your gains or profits; but as Maurer well observes, 
does not signify emolument in general, but hard-earned wages, as appears 
both from et\mmiogy and usage. (See Prov. v. 10, x. 22; Ps. cxxvii. 2.) 
J. B. Michaelis ingeniously explains the clause as meaning that they de¬ 
manded of God himself a reward for their meritoiiou'^ services.—On the 
stated fasts of the Old Testament, see Jer. xxxvi. 9, Zech. vii. 8, viii. 19. 
According to Liizzatto, origiDally signifies the convocation of the people 
for^ piayer and preaching; so that when Jezebel req^uired a fast to be pro¬ 
claimed, Naboth was set on high among the people, i, e, preached against 
moxatiy, on which pretext he wes aftenvards accused of having blasphemed 
God and the king. (1 Kings xxi. 9-13.) 

4c, Behold, for strife and conkmtion ye 'will fast, and to smite ivitJi the fid 
oj wtckedness; ye shall not (or ye tvill not) fast to-day (so as) to make your 
wim heard on high. Some understand this as a further reason why tlioir 
fasts were riot acceptable to God; others suppose the same to be continued, 
and refer what is here said to the maltreatment of the labourers or debtors 
mentioned in the^verse preceding. Gesenius understands the ^ in the first 
clause as expressive merely of an accompanying circumstance, ye fast wilh 
But^ Maurer and the later writers, more coiisisiently 
understand It as denoting the efibet, cither simply so consi- 
^ it cle iberately aimed at. J. B. Michaelis tells a story of 

Vitrinas am Well with physiological principles and facts ! 

and mnk ™ doctrinal divisions among Protestants, 

sabieet of Holland on tho 

® the list of wickedness 

law m Evod tyi' °lft borrowed from the provisioir of the 

. Luther and other eaiij writers understand the last 
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clause as a prohibition of noisy quarrels, to make the voice heard on higli, 
being taken as equivalent to letting it be beard in the street (chap. xlii. 8). 
Vitringa^ and the later writers give it a meaning altogether ditferent, by 
taking DHD in the sense of heaven (chap. Ivii. 15), and the whole clause 
as a declaration that such fasting would not have the desired effect of gain¬ 
ing audience and acceptance for their praj^ers. (See Joel i. 14, ii. 12). All 
the modern writers make synonymous with to-da^, as in 1 Kings 
2 . 81. Jarchi’s explanation, as the day, (ought to be kept) involves a harsh 
ellipsisandiscontrarytousage.-—Instead of Lowth reads’’i? HD hv 

and translates to smite with the fist the poor; wherefore fast ye unto me 
in this manner?” The only authority for this pretended emendation is the 
ravmh har'i (j,oi of the Septuagint Yersion, and the strange idea that it 

gives a much better sense than the present reading of the Hebrew.” 

5. Shall ‘it he like this, the fast that I will choose, the day of man^s hum- 

Ming himself? Is zt to hang his head like a hulrush and make sackcloth and 
ashes his hed? IVilt thou call this a fast, and a day of acce'ptance (an accep^t- 
able day) to Jehovah? The general meaning of this verse is clear, although 
its structure and particular expressions are marked with a strong idiomatic 
peculiarity which makes exact translation very difficult. The interrogative 
form, as in many other cases, implies strong negation mingled with sur¬ 
prise. Nothing is gained, but something lost, by dropping the future forms 
of the first clause. The preterite translation of (J have chosen) is in 
fact quite ungrammatical. No less gratuitous is tlie explanation of this 
verb as meaning love by Gesenius, and approve by Henderson ; neither of 
which ideas is expressed, although both are really implied in the exact 
translation, choose. The second member of the first clause is not part of 
the contemptuous description of a mere external fiist, but belongs to the 
definition of a true one, as a time for men to practise self-humiliation. He 
does not ask whether the fast which he chooses is a day for a man to afllict 
himself implying that it is not, which would be destructive of the very 
essence of a fast; but he asks whether the fast wdiich he has chosen as a 
time for men to humble and afflict themselves is such as this, i, e. a mere 
external self-abasement.—means to spread anything under one for him 
to lie upon. (See above, chap. xiv. 11.) The efiect of fasting, as an outward 
means and token of sincere humiliation, may be learned from the case of 
Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 27-29) and the Ninevites (Jonah iii, 5-9.) The use 
of 'sackcloth and ashes in connection with fasting is recorded in Tilsther 
jtr'ST'TEven.Geseiimsl^egaJJFTCs^pheKdd^ ap¬ 

plicable to the abuse of fasting in the Romish and the Oriental Churches. 
The sense attached to Clf* by Luther {des Tages) and Lowth [for a day) 
changes the meaning of the clause by an arbitrary violation of the syntax. 

6. Is not iMs the fast that I will choose, to loosen lands of toiekedness, to 
undo the fastenings of the yoke, and to send away the crushed (or Iroken) free, 
a,ltd every yoke ye shall break f Most interpreters suppose a particular allu¬ 
sion to the detention of Hebrew servants after the seventh year, contrary to 
the express provisions of the law (Exod. xxi. 2, Lev. xxv. 39, Beut. xv. 12). 
Grotius applies the terms in a figurative sense to judicial oppression; Coc- 
ceius to impositions on the conscience (Mat. xxiii.,4, Actsxv. 28, Gal. v. 1); 
Yitringa, still more generally, to human domination in the church (1 Cor, 
viL 28), with special reference to the arbitrary impositions of formulas and 
^creeds. It is oviclont, however, that the terms were so selected as to be 
descriptive of oppression universally; to make which still more evident, 
the Prophet adds a general command or exhortation, Ye shall break every 
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yoke. The Targiim explains to mean unjust decrees (^tDDD 
and tiie Septuagint applies it to fraudulent, contracts, an idea ■wMeli Gese- 
mns thinks mas probably suggested to the translator by Ms knowledge of 
the kabits of the Alexandrian Jews. Hitzig agrees with Jarchi in deriving 
the first nDlD from_ and making it synonymous with nm (Ezek. ix. 9), 
the pel'version of justice. (For this application of the verb, see above, 
chaps. xmA. 21, xxx. 11). Eut although this a.ffords a more perfect paral- 
dearljpiirchasod by assimiing that the same form 
noPO^ishero used m two entirely diferent senses. For the use of 
in reference to oppression, sec 1 Sam. xii. 8, 4, and compare Isa. xlii. 8, 
Gesenius hero repeats Ms unwarrantable mistranslation of as svnonm 
mous with im In tins he is followed by Hitzig; but the later Witers 
ham good taste to prefer the strict translation. The chan.o-c of con- 

io bTonh-fWl J*" “ to the future, is so common 

as to L_e cntitLcl to considenuion, not as a solecism Lui as a Hebrew idiom 

7 ' ami foreign construci 

tiM, break every yoke.~Jn reply to tlie question, how the acts here 

mentioned cou d be desenbed as fasting, J. D. Miehaelis says that they arc 

miwhiiWbr'' conscientious self-denial, which ho 

illnstiates bj the case oi an American slaveholder brought by stress of con- 

SstretLn of J?' ^ ^ T^otos in 

iiiustiation of the verso before us. “ Jojunium magnum ot generale est 

ieimhi'mvoluptatibus seculi, quod est perfecium 

deCr and Passage of Isaiah as expiessly eon- 

1 oJinlfat i w '1 still ntaintain the 

7 ii it not tv 7 nw/; is necessary to a true fast. 

As'aAZn t ^ A xpaed, the hmne- 

less tUn Shalt bring home,- for thou shall see om naked and shalt clothe him 

m ffrom thmeoum flesh tlwu shall not hide thyself, f 1 e tZAe At Z’ 

tZtZlAA'A " P-4eIyt1amfasifthh' 

^^‘±1 Criotiiis explains the phrase io hrmk bread fmeaninrf io 

“Sr. swr rr ?' >•— i. ^ s s.- 

S,a.TZ!Lt,r ‘”"r f””') ” 

nerlvTu Ihv 1 * (Compare Job xv. 28.) n'>nK) is pro- 

to”fs Sr™ f 'T I™ tdSidS™*. * mS 

°.Ws a™ ,2; “ 8"'“ i‘ a« it fugS 

poi of Sritri'lT’ •■, '■ “fetonib il, f« IloW 

tion of the second ohusp ;« -f ®' P‘‘ptiona rcstnetion.—The eonstriie- 

the form of the mi^Sh t nl 

shall see the naked s^eems to be a grounds, but because thou 

shall not hide thysel/.—FoAe 
Sfix. 14, sxxviL 27. 2 Sam rr 

oly-siM Tob c-siaarii mu _With the n ptiraphrase is, dwo 

chap, xzsii. 6, Job xxxi 1^20 -P'S®®!;*® compare 

Matt. xsv. 86 Eom x^' cxiL 9, 

last clause, Matt, zt.' 5, ^ ^ “. 15, 16, and with the 
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8. Then shall break forth as the dawn thy lights and thy healing s;peedily 
shall spring up ; then shall go before thee thy righteousness^ and the glory of 
Jehovah shall he thy rereivard (or bring up thy rear). KimcM connects 
this With the foregoing context by supplying as an intermediate thought^ 
thou shalt no longer need to fast or lie in sackcloth and ashes. It is eyi- 
dent, however, that the writer has entirely lost sight of the particular 
example upon which he had been dwelling so minutely, and is now entirely 
occupied with the effects which would arise from a conformity to G-od’swilk 
not in reference to fasting merely, but to every other part of duty. Then^ 
4. e. when this cordial compliance shall have taken place. The future form 
is preferable here to the conditional {would break forth), not only as more 
obvious and exact, but as implying that it will be so in point of fact, that 
the ciieet will certainly take place, because the previous condition will be 
certainly complied with. The verb, to break forth (literally, to he cleft\ 
elsewliex-e applied to the hatching of eggs (chap, lix, 5), and the gushing 
of water (chap. xxxv. 6), is here used in reference to the diawii or break of 
day, a common figLiro for relief succeeding deep affliction. (See chap. viii. 22, 
xlvii. 11, lx. 1.)—is properly a bandage, but has here the sense of 
healing, as in Jer. viii. 22, xxx. 17, xxxiii. 0. By a mixture of metaphors, 
'which docs not in the least obscure the sense, this healing is here said to 
sprout or germinate, a figure cmplo 3 mcl elsewhere to denote the sudden, 
rapid, and spontaneous growdh or rise of anything. (See above, on chaps, 
xlii. 9, and xliii. 19.) In the last clause a third distinct figure is employed 
to express the same idea, viz, that of a march like the journey through the 
wilderness, with ilio pillar of cloud, as the syinliol of God’s presence, going 
before and after. (See above, on chap. lii. 12, and compare Exod. xiii. 21, 
xiv. 19 .)—Thy righteousness shall go before thee cannot mean that righteous¬ 
ness shall bo exacted as a previous condition, which is wholly out of keep¬ 
ing with the figurative character of the description. Luther has also marred 
it by translating the last verb, shall take thee to himself overlooking its 
peculiar military sense, for which see above, on chap. lii. 12. Knobel im¬ 
proves upon Gesenius’s gratuituous assumption that means salvation, 
by explaining it in this case as an abstract used for the concrete, and ac¬ 
cordingly translating it thy Saviour. All the advantages of this interpreta¬ 
tion are secured without the slightest violence to usage, by supposing that 
Jehovah here assumes the conduct of his people, as their rightedusness or 
jiistifier. (Sec Jer, xxiii, 6, xxxiii. 16, and compare Isaiah liv. 17.) The 
parallel term glory may then be understood as denoting the manifested glory 
of Jehovah, or Jehovah himself in glorious epiphany ; Just as his presence 
with his people in the wilderness wms manifested by the pillar of cloud and 
of fire, which sometimes went before them, and at other times brought up 
up their rear. (See above, on chap. lii. 12.) This grand reiteration of a 
glorious promise is gratuitous!}" weakened and belittled by rcstrictingit to 
the return of the exiled Jews from Babylon; which, although one remark¬ 
able example of the thing described, has no more claim to be regarded as 
the whole of it, than the deliverance of Paul or Peter from imprisonment 
exhausted Christ’s engagement to be with his servants always, even to the 
end of the w^orld. 

9. Then shall thou call aMlJehovali will answer^ thou shalt cry and he will 
say^ Behold me (lioro I am), if thou wilt put away from the midst of thee the 
yokoj the pomtiny of the fnyer, and the speaking of ramty. Tlie may 
eitlier be connected with wdiat goes before or correspond to in the other 
clause, like then, when, in English. That may thus be used as a particle 
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of time, will be seen by comparing chaps, iv. 4, xsiv. 13. The conditional 
form of the promise implies that it was not so with them now, of which, 
indeed, they are themselves represented as complaining in ver. 8. The 
idea of this verse might be expressed in the occidental idiom by saying, 
when thou callest, Jehovah will answer; when thou criest, Jieivill say^ Behold 
me, (See above, on chap. 1. 2.)—The yoke is again mentioned as the 
symbol of oppression. (See ver. 6.) De Wette needlessly resolves it into 
subjugation (Unterjochung)^ Henclewerk, still more boldly, into slavery,-— 
The pointing of the finger is a gesture of derision. Hence the middle linger 
is called by Persius digitus infamis ; Martial says, rideto multum^ and in 
the same connection, digitum porrigito medium; Plautus, in reference to 
an object of derision, mtende digitum in hunc. The Arabs have a verb de- 
rived from yiwper, and denoting scornful ridicule. The object of contempt 
in this case is supposed by G-rotius to be the pious ; by Hitzig, the Prophet 
or Jehovah himself; by IHiobel, the unfortunate, who arc afterwards 
described as objects of sympathy.—Words of vanity, in Zech. x. 2, iiieaii 
falsehood, which is here retained by J. D. Michaelis, while Datlie gives it 
the specific sense of slander, and Paulus that of secret and malign:iut 
machination. Vitringa understands it as relating to censorious and un¬ 
necessary fault-finding ; Kimchi, Ewalcl, and Gcseniiis, to strife aixl bidver- 
ings. All these may be included in the general sense of evil speech or 
wicked^words. The Targum has words of oppression^ or, as Gesenms ex* 
plains it, violence. 


10. And [if) thou unit let out thy^ sold to the hungry,) ami the afflicted soul 
wilt satisfy) then shall thj light arise in the darJeness, and iiiy gloom as the 
{douNe light or) noon. For Lowth reads thy bread, in wliich lie 
IS supported by eight manuscripts. The Septuagint version he considers 
as combining the two readings. But Vitringa understands sz as 

denoting the cordiality of a cheerful giver (2 Cor. ix. 7, Bom. xn. H.) 
Luzzatto, by means of a curious etymological analogy, makes synotiv- 
mons with the of Lev. ix. 12, 18, 18, and translates the whole plu'jise 
“ii thou wilt present thy person.” Gesenius takes in the sunse nf 
^petite or Imnger, here put for the thing desired or enjoyed {deinen Bissei /.) 
Hitzig and Ewald, with the same view of the writer’s meaning, ndain the 
desire in their translations. Hcridewerk’s explanation. 
It thou wilt turn thy heart to the hungry,” is near aldu to Luther’s, - if 
thou wilt let the hungry find thy heart,” which seems to rest upon ibo 
same interpretation of the verb that has been quoted from Luzzatto. i>y 
a istressed soul, Plitzig here understands one suffering from wa,iit, a,nd 
craving sustenance. (See chap. xxix. 8.) The figure in the Iasi, (da,iis('. is 
a common one for happiness succeeding sorrow. (See Judges v. 81, Vti. 
cxii. 4, Job XL 17.) Vitringa asserts roundly (aio rotimde) that iJiis pro- 
p ecy was not fulfilled until alter the Reformation, when so many Gcuiu.'ul 
hrench, Italian, and Hungarian Protestants were forced to seek' refagt; in 
L The true sense of the passage he lias given without know- 

mg it, in these words : ‘‘Post tot heneficia et strictiiras Imds ocdesiiui in- 
auctas, restat meridies quern expectat.” 

Ah dni mtufy thy m,l- in drnnqkh (wd 

and thou okalt U like, a watned yardcnland like 

had aJready been given m chap. Ivii. 18. (Compare P.s. l.xxiii. 21, Ix.vviii. 

nm derives tl.c veil, froni Hi;, 

not nra. Driessen and some others make ninvnva moan with clear „r 
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briglit waters ; but tbe sense of glistening or dazzling wliicb. belongs to the 
Arabic root, is ec^nally applicable to the burning sands of a desert. Ewald 
translates it fever-beat. The common version, drought, which LowTh 
drought, in order to express the intensive meaning of the 
p ma xorm, agrees^ ■well with the verb to satisfy, referring to thirst, as ver. 10 
c oes to hunger. The common version of tbe next clause (a)id make fat 
tjg loues) IS sanctioned by the Septuagint and Kimchi, wdio appeals to 
_ le analogy of Prov. xv. 30. Tbe Yulgate version (ossa liberahit) seems 
lotii arbitrary and unmeaning. The Peshito and Saadias translate tbe 
verb will streng^ien^ which is adopted by most modern writers. Seeker’s 
emendation (^<1]- which Lowdh adopts (renew thy strength), de¬ 

ludes some countenance, not only from the Targum, but from tbe analogy 
01 chaps. xL 31, and xli. 1, and is only inadmissible because it is gratuitous, 
himilar allusions to the bones as the seat of strength occur in Ps. li. 10, 
and Job xxi. 24. The figure in tbe last clause is the converse of that in 
chap. 1 . 30. There is here a climax. Not content with the image of a 
well-watered garden, he substitutes that of the stream, or rather of the 
spring itself. The general idea is a favourite with Isaiah. (See above, 
chaps XXX. 25, xxxiii. 21,^xxxv.^5, 7, xli. 17, xliii. 20, xliv. 4, xlviii. 
^1, xlix. 10.) On tbe deceiving of the w^aters, see Jer. xv. 18, and com¬ 
pare the analogous expressions of ITosea with respect to wine, and of Hah- 
bukkuk with respect to oil. (Ilosea v. 2, Hab. iii. 17.) Hitzig and 
Kuobel understand what is here said of heat and drought in literal appli¬ 
cation to the journey of the exiles through the wuldeniess, W'hile all the 
analogous expressions in, the context arc regarded as strong figures. The 
truth is, that the exodus from Egypt had already made these images familiar 
and appropriate to any great deliverance. 

12. Ami they shall hiild from thee the ruins of antiquity (or perpetuity), 
Jotindtdtons and of age and age (?. e. of ages) shalt thou raise np ; and it shall 
he called to thee (or tliou shalt he called) Repairer of the breach, Restorer of 
paths for dwelkny, Ewald reads they shall be built by thee; but this 
passive form does not occur elsewhere, and is here sustained by no exter¬ 
nal evid.enco. Kimchi understands as referring, not to persons, but 
effects (opera), which is very unnatural. Hitzig retains the old interpreta¬ 
tion of the clause as referring to children or descendants ; and the latter 
writer gives it a specific application to the younger race of exiles, w^horn 
ho supposes to be the Servant of Jehovah in those Later Prophecies, 
(resenius denies the reference to children, and explains as meaning 
those belonging to thee, or, as he paraphrases it, thy people. The simplest 
supposition is that of some rabbinical writers, who supply as the subject 
of the verb its correlative noun, builders. But as properly means 
Jjom. thee, it denotes something more than mere connection, and, unless 
forbidden by something in the context, must' be taken to signify a going 
forth from Israel into other lands. Thus understood, the clause agrees 
exactly with the work ‘assigned to Israel in chaps, xliii. 14, and Ivii. 11, 
vh, that of reclaiming tbe apostate nations, and building the wastes of a 
desolated world. As obviously refers to past time, this is the only 
natural interpretation of the corresponding phrase, *^17} hil; although 
Luther and others understand the latter as referring to foundations which 
siiall last for ever. Gesenius understands by foundations, buildings razed 
to their foundations (Ps. cxxxvii. 7) ; and Hitzig supposes it to have 
t!io secondary sense of ruins, like in chap. xvi. 7. The sense 

will tlien be, if referred to past time, foundations which have lain barOj 
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or Lnildings whose foiinclations have been bare, for ages. For the meta¬ 
phor, compare Amos ix. 11 ; for that of a Ihgliway, chaps, xix. 23, sxxv. 
8 ; and for that of the breach, Ezek. xiii. 5, xxii. 80. The addition of 
the last phrase, has perplexed inierpreters. Coeeeiiis understands 

it to mean that the paths themselves shall be iiiiiabited, Geseiiins arbi¬ 
trarily translates it, ui the inkahlied land. Kiiobcl no less gratuitously gives 
to paths the sense of beaten or frequented regions. Jerome and Cirotius 
make the word a derivative from and translate it in qidefem, or ad 
quiescendum. The most satisfactory hypotheses are tl.iose of Hitzig and 
Maurer, the former of whom makes the phrase mean ad habilandim sc, 
terram, iJiai the land may be inhabited. The latter understands the 
paths to be described as leading, not to ruins and to deserts as be¬ 
fore, but to inhabited regions. Of these, the former seems entitled to 
the preforeiiee. It will be sufficient to record the iact, that Yiiringa 
finds ill tiJiS vej'so an allusion to fandamenta 1 doctrines, canons, formulas, 
&c., &c. 

13. If thou wilt turn mcay tliij foot from the SdlalJi to do ihj plea¬ 
sure on my holy day, and u'i/t call the Salhath a deliylit, (and) the holy 
(day) of JeJiotali Iwiivunddc, and iviJt honour it ly not doing thy own trays, 
iy mt finding thy pleuywre end i(dicing tali'. Tlie ■\'ersioii of ITeiiderson 
and others, turn away thy foot on the Sabbath, is inconsistent with the 
form of the original as well as with the figure, vhkh is that of something 
trodden down and trampled, or at least eiicroachod upon. Most inter¬ 
preters agree with Kimclii in supplying IP before a combination 

which is actually found in one manuscript. Hitzig supposes that the gram¬ 
matical effect of the first IP extends to this infinitive. Maurer supplies 
nothing, and translates nt agas. The modern version of [business) is 
much less natural, even in this connection, than the old one, ihj pleasure, 
especially as paraphrased by Luther, what thou ivilt [was dir (jefilllt). Ilit- 
zig observes a climax in the requisitions of this clause, not unlike that in 
Prov. ii. 2-4. The mere outward observance was of no avail, unless the 
institution were regarded with reverence, as of God; nay more with compla¬ 
cency, as in itself dciightfuL To call it a delight, is to acknowledge it as such. 

The ^ before appears to interrupt the construction, which has led some 
interpreters to disregard it altogether, and others to take as a verb, or an 
adjective agreeing with Jehovah ; honoured in order to sanctify (or glorify) 
Jehovah—honoured by the santificatioii of Jehovah—honoured for the 
sake of the Holy One, Jehovah. But the simplest explanation is the one 
proposed by Be Bieii and adopted by Yitringa, which treats the P before 
and that before £d*lp, as correlatives, alike connecting the verb Kip 
with its object. As the construction of the verb is foreign from onr idiom, 
it may be best explained by a paraphrase : '‘If thou wilt give to the Sab¬ 
bath the name cf a delight, and to the holy (£^11pP) day or ordi¬ 

nance of Jehovah that of honourable.” But mere acknowledgment is not 
enough ; it must not only be admitted to deserve honour, but in fact 
receive it. Hence ho adds, and if thou wilt honour it thyself, hy not doing, 
literally, away Irom doing, so as not to do. (On this use of IP, see chaps. 
:v. 6, xlix. 15). Here again, to find omlB pleasure on the Sabbath is more 
natural than to find one’s husiuess. Doing thy own ways, although not a 
usual combination, is rendered intelligible by the constant use of?f;r/ 7 /iii 
Hebrew to denote a course of conduct. Speaking speech or talking talk is 
by some regarded as equivalent to speaking vanity, in ver. 9. The Septua- 
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glut aacis sy ooyr^^ Tiio modern writers, for tbe most part, are io favour of 
toe explanation, speaking more words, idle talk. (Compare Mat. xii. 86.) 
liie classical parallels adduced by Clericus, Geseniiis, and others, are verv 
little to the purpose. As to the importance here attached to the Sabbath, 
see above, on chap. Ivi. 2. 

, ^ hJuiU thou l& happy m Jehovah^ mid I loill malce thee ride upon 

the heights oj the earth, and I -will made thee eat the heritage of Jacob thy 
JiiUier, for Jehovah:s mouth hath spolceu it. Tlio verb is combined 

mth the divine name elsewhere to express both a duty and a privilege. 
(Compare Ps. xxxyii. 4, with Job xxii. 26, xxvii. 10 .-— does not 
meyiu I will raise tneo above (Jerome), or I will cause thee to sit (Cocceius), 
? + cause Mice to ride. The whole phrase is descriptive, not of a mere 
letiiin to Palestine the highest of all lands (Kimchi), iiore of mere security 
irom enemies by being placed beyond their roach (Yitringa), but of conquest 
anu immphant possession, as in Dent, xxxii. 13, from which the expres¬ 
sion IS derived by all the later writers who employ it. There is no suffi¬ 
cient giound for Knobcrs supposition that llips in this phrase means the 
fortresses erected upon hills and mountains. To eat the heritage is to enjoy 
it and derive subsistence from it. Kimchi correctly says that it is called 
the heritage of Jacob as distinct from that of Isbmaol and Esau, altliotigh 
effually descended from the Father of the Faithful—The last clause is 
added to ensure the certainty of the event, as resting not on human but 
divine authority. Sec chap. i. 2. 


CHAPTEE LIX. 

The fault of Israel’s rejection is not in the Lord, but in themselves, vers. 
1, 2. ^Ihey are charged with sins of violence and injustice, vers. 3, 4. 
The rninoiis effects of these corruptions are described, vers. 5, 0. Their 
violence and injustice are as fatal to themselves as to others, vers.:,7, 8. 
The moral condition of the people is described as one of darkness and hope- 
loss degradation, vers. 9—15. In this extremity Jehovah interposes to 
deliver the true Israel, vers. 16, 17. This can only be effected by the de- 
striiction of the carnal Israel, ver. 18. The divine presence shall no longer 
be subjected to local restrictions, ver, 19. A redeemer shall appear in Zion to 
save the trucB Israel, ver. 20. The old temporary dispensation shall give place 
to the disponsatioii of the Word and Spirit, which shall last for ever, ver. 21. 

1 . Behold, not shortraisfd IS, JehmHilf s hcind from saving, and not benumbed 
in his ear from hearing, i. e. so as not to save, and not to hear, or too short 
to save,Joo dull to hear. On this use of the preposition, see above on 
chap, iviii. 13, and the references there made. The Prophet merely pauses, 
as it were, for a moment, to exonerate his Master from all blame, before 
eontiniiiiig his accusation of the people. The beginning of a chapter hero 
is simply a matter of convenience, as the following context has precisely the 
same character with that before it; unless we assume with Lowth that the 
Prophet now ascends from particulars to generals, or with J. P. Michaelis, 
that he here descends to a lower depth of wickedness. The only explana¬ 
tion of the passage wliich allows it to speak for itself, without gratuitous 
additions or embellishments, is that which likens it to chap. xlii. 18-25, 
xliii, 22-28, and I. 1, 2, as a solemn exhibition of the truth that the rejec¬ 
tion of God’s ancient people was the fruit of their own sin, and not to be 
imputed cither io unfaithfulness on his part, or to want of strength or 
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wisdom to protect them. Por tlie true sense of the metaphor here used, 
see above, on chap. 1. 2. Hendewerk is under the necessity of granting 
that the Israel of this passage is a moral, i. e. an ideal person, correspond¬ 
ing not to any definite portion of the people at any one time, hut to such 
of them at various times as possessed a certain character. Whatever may 
he thought of the necessity or grounds of this assumption in the case before 
us, he has no right to deny the possibility of others like it, even where he 
does not think them requisite himself. Hanc venlam petlmmqiie damimque 
tichsim, 

2. But your iniquities have been separaliny hetireen you and your Gotl a)id 

your sins have hid {Ivis) face from you, so as )ioi to hear. QN *'3 is the usual 
adversative after a negation, corresponding to the German soiulmm, which 
has no distinct equivalent in English. Ewald’s version, rather (vielmekr), 
seems to weaken the expression; and Umbreit’s combination of the two 
(sondern vielmehr) is entirely gratuitous.—The present form given to the 
verb {they separate) by Luther, and retained even by De Wette, is entirely 
inadequate. The original expression is intended to convey, in the strongest 
manner, the idea both of past time and of continuance or custom. Ewald 
expresses this by introducing the word hislang, but Umbreit better by re¬ 
taining the exact form of the original (icarcn scheidend). Hitzig points out 
an allusion to the '’H.' of Geii. i. 6, which is the more remarkable 
because it may be likewise traced in the construction of the preposition fS, 
both the modes of employing it which there occur being here combined.— 
The general idea of this verse is otherwise expressed in Jer. v. 25, while 
in Lam. iii. 44, the same Prophet reproduces both the thought and the ex¬ 
pression, with a distinct mention of the intervening object as a cloud, which 
may possibly have been suggested by the language of Isaiah himself in 
chap. xliv. 22.—Henderson adopts the explanation of •I'T'flpn by Kimchi 
and Ahen Ezra as a causative (luwe made him hide); but this is contrary to 
usage.y-Secker proposes to read PS my (Ace), and Lowth IPS (his face), 
for w^hich he cites the authority of the ancient versions; but in these, as in 
the modern ones, the pronoun is supplied by the translator, in order to 
remove an ellipsis which is certainly unusual, though not without example, 
as appears from Job xxxiv. 29, where the noun without a suffix is combined 
with this very verb. For an instance of the same kind, though not per¬ 
fectly identical, see above, chap. Mil. 3. The omission of the pronoun is 
so far froni being wholly anomalous that Luther simply has the face, in 
which^ lie is followed both by Ewald and Umbreit.—The force of the 
participle before the last verb is the same as in chaps, xliv. 18, and xlix. 15. 
It does not mean specifically that he ivill uot, much less that he cannot 
hear, but, as Lowth translates it, that he doth not hear. It is still better, 
however, to retain the infinitive form of the original by rendering it, so as 
not to hear. ^ ^ b ^ 

3. I or your hands are defiled with blood, and your fingers with iniquity q 
your lips have spoken falsehood, your tongue will utter iviekedness. The 
Prophet now, ^according to a common usage of the Scriptures, classifies 
the prevalent iniquities as sins of the hands, the mouth, the feet, as if to 
intimate that every member of the social body was affected. On the 
staining of the hands with blood, see chap. i. 15. Here again we have 
a marked and apparently unstudied similarit}^ of thought and language to 
the genuine Isaiah. The form which occurs only here and in Lam. 
ly. 14, is explained by Kimchi as 'a mixture of the Niphai and Piial, by 
Gosemus as a kind of double passive. The use of this form, instead of 
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tlie Pnal, nliich is .oand only iii the latest books, is rather symptomatic of 
an carhor wn or. The sense here put upon ^N'|, and in a fe; other nia ^ 
seems so Tvholly unconnected with its usual and proper meaning' -is to <nve 
some conn onanee to Henderson’s id^i. which might otherwiselel kei- 
lu , that It IS a denominative from Ks'j, the avenger of blood.-_Vitrin« L 
iiifeib fiom ver. 7, that the blood here meant is specifically that of the 
mnocent, or those unjustly put to death. According to Gio ii he 
iniquity which stained their lingers was that of robbery and thef It is 
&r more natural however, to consider hands and finger's as equivalent ev 
pressions, or at the utmost as expressing different degrees of the same tliiim 
Thus Umbreit represents it as characteristic of the Old Testament severitv 
in leprehending siu, oliat the Prophet, not content with staiiiin-r the hands 
ex ends his desonp ion to the very fingers. This is certainly in"en ous’ 
but perhaps too ar ificia to have been intended bv the writcr.-TbT re 
stnotion of the falsehood here charged to judicial fraud or misrepresentation 
IS unnecessary.-Tlie preterite and future forms describe the evil as habi ml 
and ought 0 be retained m the translation, were it only for the pur^iot of 
exhilnangthe choi-aetenstie form of the original.—The last verb is explained 
by\itnnga as expressive of deliberate promulgation {meditate prnfert), and 
by Luther of invention [d^cMet). S. J). Miehaelis attenuates its sense to 
taat of sunpie speech, while Hitzig coincides with the Eimlish Version 
(muttered) As the word, though applied to vocal ntteranci, is not con¬ 
fined oo artmiilate speech, the nearest equivalent perhaps is filter, as con- 
vejing neither more nor less than the original.—Vitringa applies this verse 
likewise to the scandals of the Eeformed Church, and especially to those 
aiisiHg from its coalescence with the State, observing that the interpreter 
IS not bound to verify the truth of the description, as we know not what‘is 
yet to happern ^ This would be rational enough where the prophecy itself 
contained explicit indications of a specific subject; hut whei’e this is to be 
made out by comparison with history, a reference to future possibilities is 
mughable. The wider meaning of the whole description is evident from 
Paul s combining parts of it with phrases drawn from several Psalms re- 

depravity of human natiii*e (Bom. 


4 There is none callinrj with justice, and there is none contcndhiff with 
truth ; they trust m vanity and speak falsehood, conceive mischief and brina 
phrase KPp been variously understood. 
The Septuagmt makes it mean simply speaking just things Uhhig XaXsT 
Cizuia) wmich would hardly haye been so expressed in Hebrew’. The 
Chaldee paraphrase, praying in truth {i,e. sincerely), seems to be founded 
on the frequent description of worship, as calling on the name of God. 
Jerome’s version, quiinvocetjustitiam , is followed in the English Bible 
calleth for justice, i,e. as Clericus explains it, there is no one who is willin^^ 
to commit his cause to such unrighteous judges. Hensler and Pbderleiii 
appB it to judicial decrees and decisions, which is wholly at variance with 
the usage of the veib. Limchi understemds it of one calliui^ 

to another for the purpose of reproving him; but then the essential idea 
IS the very one which happens not to be expressed. Ga.semns and 
Maurer follow Rosenmuller in attaching to Xnp the forensic sense of xccasw 
lii drz-riv and voco in jus; “ No one summons another, i.'e. sues him, 
justly.” In proof of such a Hebrew usage Knobel cites Job v. 1, siii. 22’, 
which are at best very doubtful. The same sense seems to be designed by 
Lowth (jire/e/vet/t Ms suit). It would he still more difficult to justify the 
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sense oi speaking for or advocating, here assiiiiied by J. D. Michaelis and 
Henderson. In this uncertainty, some of the latest writers have gone back 
to Luther’s sense oipreaching, which is easily dediicible from that of call¬ 
ing publicly, proclaiming. According to Hiteig, this is the proper Hebrew 
term for public speaking, such as that in the synagogues, which was froo to 
all (See Luke iv. 10, Acts xiii. 15.) Luther makes righteousness the 
siibiect of the preaching, Ewald and Uiiibreit a description of its quality 
(might or jitslly). The only argument against ^ this explanation, and in 
favour of Vniore forensic or judicial one, is that ahbrded by the parallel ex¬ 
pression, Kimchi makes the verb a simjile passive, meaning 

to be tried or judged—no one is lairh’ tried.” Lutber and J. D. Mieliaelis 
reverse this explanation, and apply the clause ^ to unjust judges. Most 
writers make the verb reciprocal (as in chap, xliii. 20, Lrov. xxix. 0, Ezek. 
xHi. 20), and apply it cither to forensic litigation, or to controversy and 
contention for the truth. In either case must mean honafuies, and 

not truth as the subject or occasion of dispute, which is not the meaning of 
the Hebrew Avord. '(See Ilengstcnberg on Ps. xxxiii. 4.) The iiifiiiiLivo 
construction of the next clause cannot be retained in English. The neaiust 
equivalent is that adopted in the common version. Lowtli’s substitiilion 
of the participle {trusting, speaking, &c.) is no better as to form, and really 
obscures the sense, or at least the true grammatical relation of the clauses. 
The construction is the same as in chap. v. 5, xxL 9. Yitringa supposes 
an ellipsis of the preterite, which is inadmissible, for reasons given in voL 

I p. 1*30._'IW is vigorously rendered by J. B. Michaelis nothing (auf ein 

Mchts). The falsehood mentioned in this clause is understood by soino in 
the specihe sense of false or unfair reasoning.—With the figure of the last 
clause compare Job xv. 35, and Ps. vii. 15. It might here be understood 
to denote mere disappointment or failure, as in ver. 13 below ; but the 
analogy of ebap. xxxiii. 11 seems to show that the prominent idea is that 
of mischievous and spiteful machination. With the first of these interpre¬ 
tations seems to be connected the sense which J. B. Michaelis here attaclics 
to IW, namely, that of pain or siilieiing, 

5. Xggs of the hasUislc they have hatched, and wels of the sprider they 
will spin {or weave); the {one) eating of their eggs shall dne, and the 
crushed {egg) shall hatch out a viper. The figure of the serpent is sub¬ 
stantially the same as in chap. xiv. 29. (Compare Bent, xxxii. 38). The 
precise varieties intended are of little exegetical importance. The modern 
writers generally follow Bochart in explaining to mean the basilisk, a 
.serpent small in size but of a deadly venom. For the use of the Amrb in 
’such connections, see above, chap, xxxiv. 15. The figure of the spider’s 
web is added to express the idea both of hurtfiilness and futility. (See 
Job viii. 14.)—for HYIT (like for Zech. v. 4) is the passive 
participle of Tit to press, applied in chap. i. 4 to the curative compression 
of a wound. That it does not here denote incubation, as explained by 
Aquila {^aX(pfs\i), Jerome {confotum), and Jarclii, may bo inferred from Job 
xxxix. 15, where the same verb is applied to the crushing of the eggs of 
the ostrich by the foot.—Luther, LoAvth, J. D. Michaelis, and Gesenius 
make n>Vtn a nominative absolute, ^Hf one is crushed there creeps out a 
viper.” ' Maurer and the later writers construe it directly with the verb, as 
in the English Bible.—To the objection that the viper is viviparous, 
Yitringa answers, that the Prophet intentionally uses a mixed metaphor; 
Geseiiius, that we cannot look for accurate details of natural history in 
such a writer. Neither seems to have observed that the exact correspond- 
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encG of tlie Hebrew word to viper is extreoiely problematical, althoiigli 
Geseiiias liimself defines it in his Lexicon “viper, adder, any poisonma 
serpenti'" and J. D. Michaeiis accordingly translates it by,..the general term 
schlange. The same writer looks upon the whole verse as peeiiiiariy appro¬ 
priate to the character and condition of the Jews, immediate^ before their 
destruction by the Eomans. 

0. I heir trehs shall not become (or he Jor') clothing, and they sJiail not 
cover themselves imth their works ; (heir tvorks are works of mischief (or 
imqidty), and the domg rf violence Is in their Jumds. The fii’st clause does 
not seern to lorm a part of wliat the writer meant at first to say, but is a 
kind of afterthought, by which he gives a new turn to the sentence, and 
expresses an additional idea without a change of iiietaphor* Having intro¬ 
duced the spider’s w^eb, in connection with the serpent’s egg, as an emblem 
of malignant and treacherous designs, lie here repeats "the first but for 
another purpose, namely, to suggest the idea of futility and w’orihiessiiess. 
This application may have been suggested by the fre(|iierit reference to 
w^ebs and weaving as conducive to the comfort and emolument of men ; 
blit spiders’ ’webs can answer no such purpose. The idea that it is not fit 
or cannot be applied to this end, although not exclusively expressed, is 
really included in the general declaration that they shaU -not be so used.— 
Geseniiis and EwakI make the second verb indefinite, they shall not (i. e. 
no one shall) employ them for this purpose. But the sentence is more 
pointed if we iinderstamf it -as iiiciuding a specific menace that tlia authors 
of these devices shall derive no advantage from them. JVorks in the first 
clause simply means lohat they have made ; but in the second, wdiere the 
metaphor is/lropped, this version would be inadmissible. The common 
version oi (act), and Lowdh’s emendation of it (deed), arc both defective 
in not suggesting the idea of continued and habitual practice. 

7» Their feet to evil will run, and they will hasten to shed innocent blood ; 
their thoughts are thoughts of mischief {or iniquity); wasting and ruin are in 
their paths. The first clause expresses not a mere disposition, but an eager 
proclivity to wrong. The wmrd translated thoughts, has here and elsewhere 
the specific sense of purposes, contrivances, devices, which last Lowth 
employs as an equivalent. Luther gives !).^ here as w^ell as in the foregoing 
verse the sense of trouble (fluke), in reference no doubt to the oppressors 
themselves. In like manner J. D. Michaeiis explains ruin in their paths as 
meaning that it awmits themselves ; but most interpreters take both expres¬ 
sions in an active sense, as meaning what they do to others, not what they 
experience themselves. Their paths are then the paths in which their feet 
run to evil and make haste to shed innocent blood.—The two nouns com¬ 
bined in the last clause strictly denote desolation and crushing, i. e. utter 
ruin. Destruction and calamity (Lowfili) are as much too vague as destriw- 
tion and wounds (J. D. Michaeiis), or force and ruins (Ewaild), are too 
specific. Knobel supposes the idea to be that of a country wasted by 
invading enemies. (See chap. i. 4.) "With this verse compare Prov. i. 16, 
and the evil way, of chap. Iv. 7 above. Knobel of course applies it toithe 
quarrelsome exiles, and gravely adds that nothing more can be determined 
with respect to them than this, that they sometimes did not hesitate to rob 
and murder ! The reference which he adds to this extraordinary stateinent 
are chaps. ,lvii. 20,1. 11, and vers. 3 and 15 of this chapter. 

8. llie way of qoeace they Jiave 7Wt knotvn, and there is no justice in tlieit 
paths ; their courses they have rendered crooked for them ; every one ivalking 
in them knows not qjeace.^. J. D. Michaeiis and Uhabreit go to opposite 
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extremes in their interpretation of the first clause. Tlie former makes the 
■way of peace denote the way to happiness ; the latter understands the 
clause to mean that they refuse all overtures of reconciliation. The obvious 
and sinaple meaning is, that their lives are not pacific but contentious. 
In order to vary tbe expression, Lowth translates m their trades^ 

which is retained by Henderson. With still more exact adherence to the 
primary meaning of the verb, they might have written m their ruts. 
is twice used in the book of Proverbs as tbe opposite of upright or sincere. 
(Prov. X. 9, xxviii. 18.) Hitzig gives the verb the specific sense of choosUuj 
crooked paths, which is not so simple or exact as the common English 
Yersioii {theu have viade them crooheil paths). is a neuter or indefinite 
expression. There is no need therefore of reading either Dni'*ni} ^Yith a 
single manuscript, or with the ancient versions, between which emenda¬ 
tions Lowth appears to hesitate. Knobel’s inference from this verse, that 
some of the less corrupted dews were led astray by vicked leaders, is as 
groundless as Yitringa’s specific application of the passage to the excesses of 
victorious parties in religious controversy, not without evident allusion to 
the ecclesiastical disputes of the Eeformed Dutch Church, to which he 
very naturally, but by no means very reasonably, yields an extravagantly 
disproportioned space, in determining the scope of this prophetic vision. 
The erroneous principle involved in both interpretations is refuted by tbe 
comprehensive sense which the apostle puts upon the words in the passage 
which has been already cited. (Eom. hi. 

9. Therefore is jud(jment far from us, and righteousness ivill not overtake 
m ; we wait for light and hehold darkness ; for splendours, {and) in ohscu- 
rities ire walk. The future form of all the verbs in this verse intimates 
that they expect this state of things to continue. Knobel explains judgment 
as meaning the practical decision between them and their enemies, which 
God would make when he delivered them. Why, then, may not the 
parallel expression, righteousness, be applied in the same way, without 
losing its original and proper sense in that of salvation? According to 
Hendewerk, it here denotes the righteous compensation which the Jews 
were to receive for their excessive sufferings. (See above, on chap. xl. 2.) 
J. D. Micliaelis explains the expression overtake strictly, as denoting that 
they fied from it. (Compare chap, xxxv, 10, and li. li.) Yitringa Spiles 
this verse to the threatened extinction of religion in his own day ; Knobel 
to the delay in the deliverance from Babylon, occasioned by Cyrus’s attack 
on CrcEsus! 

10. 11 d grope like the Idind for the wall, ItJce the eyeless we grope; we 

stumhle at noonday as in tiviligU, in thick darkness Wee the dead. Lmvth 
is so offended with the ‘‘ poverty and inelegance ” of repeating which 

he thinks extremely unworthy of the Prophet, and unlike his manner,” 
that he reads in the second place with Houbigant, nXIliO, toe ivander, can¬ 
didly adding that the mistake, although very easy and obvious, “ is of long 
standing, being prior to all the ancient versions.” Whatever else’may be 
said of ^^this ingenious correction,” it cannot be described as of long stand¬ 
ing ; for no writer since Lowth^ appears to have adopted it. To an unso¬ 
phisticated taste the repetition is_ a beauty, when used sparingly and in the 
proper place. The phrase has been variously rendered. Jex’ome, 

Luther, J, D. Michaelis, and Riickert, make the noun mean darkness or 
dark places {in ccdiginosis) the Targum, Saadias, Kimclii, and Grotius, 
in the tomb; which sense the elder Kimchi derives from to he desolate. 
Lowth, Koppe, Doderlein, and Bauer, in the midst of fatness, abundance,' 
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m ^esenms, Hifczig, Maurer, and Hendewerk, in fat or fertile 

ueuls; Aben Ezra, Rosenmliller, Ewaid, and Umbreit, in the midst of the 
tat or liealthy, with or without aiiusiou to the prosperous heathen amonc^ 
whom they were scattered, or by whom they were oppressed. Knobei has 
gone back to the meaning darkness, as best suited to the context, and 
^ fatness, just as we speak of gross or 

mick darkness. Vitringa dissents from the application of this Terse by 
Cocceius to the deposition of Ferdinand king of Bohemia, and the election 
of Fredenck the Count Palatine ! With this verse compare Dent, xxviii. 
29, and Zeph. i. 17. 


11. Jfe growl like the hears, all of us, and like the doves tee moan (we) 

there is none, for salvation (and) it is far from 
us. Ihe^jjatm poets also speak of the voice of bears and doves as a gemitus 
or groaning. (See above, chap, xxxviii. 14, and Ezek. vii. 16.) Umbreit 
supposes the two here to represent the extremes of violent and gentle grief, 
ihe same effect which is produced in the first clause, by the use of the 
phrase of us, is produced in the other by the idiomatic repetition of the 
^ m I Here, as in ver. 9, we may understand by judgment or justice that 
which God does by his providential dispensations both to his people and 
his enemies. 

12. lot our transgressions are niultiphecl before thee, and our sins tcstifg 
agamst us; f^ our transgressions are loxtli us, and our iniquities—we hnoto 
them. The Prophet here' begins a general confession in the name of GocPs 
people. For ihe form of expression, compare Ps. li. 5. The construction 
of the verb with^ a plural noun is explained by Tremellius and Yitriiiga 
as iniidying an ellipsis {quodqiic). Cocceius in like manner supplies "id 
ipmm. The modern grammarians, who in general are averse to the gra¬ 
tuitous assumption of ellipses, seem disposed to regard it as an idiomatic 
licence of construction. Lowth translates cleave fast unto us ; but 
interpreters^ generally prefer the sense expressed in the English Version 
(they are with us, i. e. in our sight or present to our memory). 

Id. 2h transgress and he agamst Jehovah, and to turn hack from heJiind 
our God, to speak oppression and departure, to conceive and utter from the 
heart words of falsehood. The specifications of the general charge are now 
expressed by an unusual succession of infinitives, not as Hitzig says because 
the persons^were already known (which would require the adoption of the 
same form in a multitude of places where it is not found at present), but 
because the writer wished to concentrate and condense his accusation. 
This rhetorical effect is materially injured by the substitution of the finite 
verb. ^ Although by no means equal in conciseness to the Hebrew, our 
infinitive may be employed as the most exact translation. Gesenius makes 
a future form, but Maurer an infinitive from Departure means 
departure from the right course or the law (Beut. xix. 16), i. e. transgi'es- 
sion or iniquity. Knobel applies the term specifically to idolatry, and under¬ 
stands as implying that the exiles in Babylon oppressed each other! 

14. And judgment ts thrust (or driven) hack, and righteousness afar off 
stands; ff r truth has fallen in the street, and uprightness cannot erder* Tlie 
description is now continued in the ordinary form by the finite verb.—The 
word translated properly means an open place or square, especially 
the space about the gate of an oriental towm where courts were held and 
other public business transacted. (See Job xxix. 7, Neb. viii. 1.) The 
present form, which seems to be required by oiu’ idiom, is much less expres- 
":vVOL, II. A a 
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sive than the preterite and futures of the original. Those interpreters 
■who commonly apply whatever is said of tyraniiy to the oppression of the 
Jews in exile are compelled in this case, where the sin is charged upon the 
Jews themselves, to resort to the imaginary fact of gross misgovernment 
among the exiles, for the purpose of avoiding the conclusion that the passage 
has respect to a condition of society like that described in the first chapter. 

15. Tlw'i truth was missed {i.e, found wanting), and whoso de^uirted 
from evil made himself a prey (or was plundered). Then Jehovah saw and it 
was evil in his eyes iJiat there teas no judgynent (or practical justice). The 
Yav conversi\ e in both clauses indicates a se(|_uence of events, and may be 
best expressed by then in English. The passive participle is here used 
with the substantive verb, as the active is in ver. 2, to denote anterior 
habitual action. Hitzig understands the first clause to mean that honesty 
{i. e. the honest people) was betrayed, in direct opposition to the usage 
both of the noaii and verb in Hebrew. For the sense of see above, 
on chap, xxxiv. 16, xl. 26. Lowth’s v’ersion, utterly lost, is siihstaiitialiy 
correct, though perhaps too strong. Jarchi, Cocceius, and J, H. Michaeli's 

understand as meaning ivas accouyiied mad, which is also given in 

the margin of the English Bible, hut has no foundation either in etymology 
or usage. It is now commonly agreed that this verbal form is near akin 
to the noun spoil or plunder, and has here the same sense as in 

Ps. Ixxvi. 6. This explanation is sustained by the antliority of the 
Targiim and Jerome. Ivimchi understands it to describe the godly man 
as snatched away, perhaps in allusion to chap. Ivii. 1. Ewald derives 
from what he thinks the true sense of the root the meaning, he became 
rare (wiirde selten), 

16. And he saw that there ivas no yuan, and he stood aghast that there was 
no one 'irdeyposing; and his oivn amn saved for him, and his own righteousness^ 
it upheld him. The repetition of the words and he saw connects this verse 
in the closest manner with the one before it. Eosenmtiller, Umbreit, and 
others, follow Jarchi in sii|)posiug to be emphatic and to signify a 
man of the right sort, a man equal to the occasion. This explanation 
derives some colour from the analogy of Jer. v. 1 ; but even tlu're, and 
still^ more here, the strength of the expression is increased rather than 
diminished b}" taking this phrase in the simple sense of nohody, YTiat wuis 
w^anting was not merely a qualified man, hut any man whatever, to maintain 
the cause of Israel and Jehovah. A like absolute expression is employed 
in 2 Kings xiv. 26, where it is said that Jehovah saw the affliction of Israel, 
that it^was very bitter, and that there was no helper for Israel, not merely 
no sufficient one, but none at all. The desperate nature of the case is then 
described in terms still stronger, and only applicable to Jehovah by the 
boldest figure. The common version {wondered), though substantially cor¬ 
rect, is too w'eak to express the full force of the Hebrew word, which strictly 
means to be desolate, and is used in reference to persons for the purpose of 
expressing an extreme degree of horror and astonishment. '(See Ps. cxliii. 4, 
and compare the colloquial use of desoU in French.) As applied to God' 
the term may he considered simply anthropopathic, or as intended to imply 
a certain sympathetic union with humanity, arising from the mode in which 
this great intervention was to be accomplished.—strictly denotes caus¬ 
ing to meet or come together, bringing into contact. Hence it is applied to 
intercessory prayer, and this sense is expressed here by the Chaldee para¬ 
phrase. But the context, etymology, and usage, all combine to recommend 
the wider sense of intervention, interposition, both in word and deed. (See 
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above, on cliap. Im. 12.) Tbis sense is well expressed by Lowtli (there was 
none lo mierpos^j except that be gratiiitonsly substitutes tlie infinite for 
the active participle, wlucb is more expressive, as suggesting that the danger 
was^ immment and unavoidable without the aid of some one actnally inter¬ 
posing 0 aveit it. The full force of the last clause can bo given in Encflisb 
on y y the use Oi the emphatic form his own, wdiich is implied, but cannot 
be distinctly expressed in the original except by a periphrasis. To do any- 
ing with one s own hand or arm, is an expression frequently used else¬ 
where to denote entire independence of all foreign aid. (See Judges vii. 2; 

K am. IV. 9, XXV. 26; Ps. xliv. 4, xcviii. 1.)—The meaning of this clause 
has been mucdi obscured by making * the object of the verb. The obvious 
incongruity of representing G-od as saving or delivering himself has led to 
diilerent evasions. Some interpreters attenuate the meaning of the verb 
11 om save to help, which is the favourite expedient of the modern writers; 
while the older ones content ihemselves with making it intransitive and 
absolute, hrougJit salvation (English Yersion), ivrought salvation (Lowth). 

c on y simple and exact translation is, his arm saved for him, leaving 
the object to be gathered from the context, namely, Israel or his people. 
Ihe ) means nothing more than that his own arm did it for him, without 
relianco upon any other. This same idea is expressed in the last wmrds of 
the verse, where his righteousness sustained him means that he relied or 
depended upon it exclusively. Ey righteousness in this case wm are not to 
uiideistand a simple consciousness of doing right, nor the possession of a 
righteous cause, nor a right to do 'what he did, all which are modifications 
ol the same essential meaning, nor a zealous love of justice, wdiich Yitringa 
deduce^s from the use of the word fury (i,e. ardent zeal) in the parallel pas¬ 
sage, chap. Ixiii. 5. It is far more satisfactory to give the word its strict and 
proper sense, as denoting an attribute of God, here joined with his power, to 
shew that what are commonly distinguished as his moral or his natural 
perfections are alike pledged to this great work, and constitute his only reli- 
atice for its execution.—The extraordinary character of this description, and 
the very violence which it seems to ofler to our ordinary notions of the divine 
nature, unavoidably pi’epare the mind for something higher than the restora¬ 
tion of the Jews from exile, or the destruction of Jerusalem by the Homans. 
The embarrassment occasioned by this passage to the champions of the 
Babylonian theory may be inferred from their complex and unnatural hypo¬ 
thesis, that because the magistrates and elders of the captivity did not repress 
and ^punish the offences just described, God would himself do it, not by 
continuing the exile as a punishment, but by destroymg Babylon, and with 
it the ungodly Jews, while the better portion should escape and be restored 
to their own country I It is a strange and peculiar idea ofEwald’s, that 
the Brophet here reproaches Israel that no Messiah had arisen from among 
theirisclves according to the ancient promise, so that God had as it were 
been under the necessity of raising up a foreign instrument for their deliver¬ 
ance, immely, Cyrus. If all things else were as much in favour of this wild 
invention' as they are against it, a snfficient refutation would be still afforded 
by the obvious unsuitableness of the language to express the alleged mean- 
ing. A reluctant use of foreign agents by Jehovah might be described as 
anything rather than his own arm doing the work for him. If arm means 
power, it was no more exerted in the one case than it wmiild have been 
exerted in the other; if it means instrumentality, the one employed was not 
so truly or emphatically his own arm as it would have been if raised up 
from among his own people. 
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17. And he clothed himself with righteousness as a coat of mail and a 
helmet of salvation on his head^ and he clothed himself with garments of 
vengeance (for) clothing, and jgut on, as the cloaJc (or tunic), jealousy. Here 
again the verse is closely connected with the one before it by the repeti¬ 
tion of njjnVh Its relation to the other verse is not, however, that of an 
explanation, "as implied in Hendewerk’s translation of the particle hj for. 
The writer simply carries out in detail his general declaration that Jehovah 
undertook the cause of Israel himself, under figures borrowed from the usages 
of war. The older writers have in vain perplexed themselves with efforts 
to determine why righteousness is called a breastplate, or salvation a helmet, 
and to reconcile the variations in Paul’s copies of this picture (Eph. vi. 4-17, 
1 Thess. V. 8) with the original. The true principle of exegesis in such 
cases is the one laid down by Glericus, w^ho may speak with authority 
whenever the question in dispute is a question not of doctrine or experience, 
hut of taste. Justice, says this accomplished rhetorician, might just as well 
have been a sword, salvation a shield, vengeance a javelin or spear, and 
zeal or jealousy a torch with which to fire the hostile camp. Eatio hahenda 
est scoyi, non singularum vocum. The correctness of this principle is 
clear from the general analogy of figurative language, and from the endless 
licence of invention which would follow from the adoption of the other 
method, so that in aiming at precision and fulness we should unavoidably 
involve the sense of Scripture in incurable uncertainty. That the figures 
in this case were intended to convey the general idea of martial equipment, 
may be gathered from a fact wdiich even Vitringa has observed, that there 
is no reference whatever to offensive weapons, an omission wholly unac¬ 
countable upon his own hypothesis. There is no ground for Eosenmlxller’s 
explanation of as denoting the desire of vengeance, unless this be a 
periphrasis for retributive or vindicatory justice. Equally groundless is the 
explanation of by G-esenius and the later wuiters in the sense of vic¬ 
tory. However appropriate and striking this idea may be in so martial a 
description, it is not the one expressed by the writer, who looks far beyond 
mere wetory to the salvation of God’s people as the great end to be answered 
by it. There is much more plausibility in Knobel’s suggestion, that the 
first two nouns have reference to Israel, and the last two to his enemies; 
the same catastrophe which was to secure justice and salvation to the former, 
would bring the zeal and vengeance of Jehovah on the latter. This dis¬ 
tinction is no doubt correct so far as the terms vengeance and salvation are 
concerned; but it cannot be so well sustained as to the others, since 
signifies the righteousness of God, as the cause of the catastrophe in ques¬ 
tion, and not merely his zeal against his enemies, but his jealous 
regard for his own honour and the welfare of his people. (See the usage 
of this word fully stated in vol. i. p. 206). The particular expressions of 
the verse need little explanation. The first piece of armour specified is 
not the breast-plate, as the older writers generally render it, perhaps in 
reference to Eph. vi. 14, but the habergeon or coat of mail. The first and 
third terms denote parts of armour properly so called, the second and fourth 
the dress as disringuished from the armour. The is either the tunic 
or the military cloak, often mentioned in the classics as being of a purple 
colour. The same noun is construed with the same verb in 1 Sam. xxviii. 14. 
The meaning of the w^hole verse is, that God equipped himself for battle, 
and arrayed his power, justice, and distinguishing attachment to his people, 
against their persecutors and oppressors.—Jubb proposes to omit 
as superfluous, inelegant, and probably a gloss from the margin. But even 
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Lowtli, althougli he quotes the proposition, leaves the text unchaiio-ed, and 
Menderson is betrayed into the opposite extreme of pronouncino' the word 
'^singularly beautiful.” 8 

18. According to (their) deeds, accordmgig will he repay, wrath to Ms 
(their) desen to Ms foes, to the isles (their) desert will he repay, 
Ihe essential meaning of this verse is evident and undisputed: but the 
lorm ot expression in the first clause is singular, if not anomalous. Some 

^ writers, such as Maurer, Henderson, and Umbreit, get rid of 

e diflicuity simply by denying its existence, which is easy enough after 
every method of solution has been suggested by preceding writers. That 
there is a grammatical difficulty in the clause is evident not only from the 
paraphrastic forms adopted by the ancient versions, but also from the at¬ 
tention given to the^ question by such scholars as I)e Dieu, Gocceius, and 
(jesenius. Ewald, it is true, passes it by in silence, as he usuallv does 
when he has nothing to suggest but what has been already said by Ms 
piedecessors. Another proof of the existence of a difficulty is, that even 
those who deny it paraphrase the text instead of rigidly translating it, and 
gp ^safely^round the hard place rather than triumphantly through it. 
ihe difficulty is not exegetical, but purely grammatical, arising from the 
unexampled use of the preposition without an object: According to their 
deeds according to—will he repay, Cocceius and Vitringa give to its 
original value as a noun, which very rarely occurs elsewhere (Hosea xi. 7, 
vii. 16), and understand it here to mean the height or highest degree : 
“ According to the height of their deserts, according to the height, will I 
repay.” Lowth, after quoting Yitringa’s opinion, that Cocceius and him¬ 
self had together made out the true sense, adds with some humour, "I do 
not expect that^any third person will ever be of that opinion.” He little 
imagined that his own would never even be seconded. His proposition is 

to read for in either case, on the authority of the Chaldee para¬ 
phrase of this place compared with that of chap. xxxv. 4, andProv. xxii. 24, 
in all which cases the Chaldee has corresponding to the Hebrew 
lord or master. The text thus amended Lowth translates, He is mighty to 
recompense, he that is mighty to recompense will 'requite, of which Henderson 
observes that it is drawling and paraphrastical at best, and incorrectly 
rendered; as it ought to have been, He is the Retributor, the Betrihutor 
will requite. But even granting Low4h the right to fix the meaning of a 
text manufactured by himself, it is evident that such an emendation must 
ho critically worthless. De Dieu and Eosenmiiller explain when used 
in the sense of propter as equivalent to a noun meaning cause or reason; 
as if he had said, "on account of their deeds on (that) account, will I 
repay.” But besides the artificial character of this solution, it overlooks 
the fact that although by itself might simply indicate the cause or ground, 
the I prefixed denotes proportion, as in other cases where it follows verbs 
of rccompence. {E,g. Ps. xviii. 21, Ixii. 18, Jer. 1. 39.) The latest 
writers seem to have come back to the simple and obvious supposition of 
the oldest writers, such as Jerome and the Eabhins, that it is a case of 
anomalous ellipsis, the object of the preposition being not expressed, but 
mentally repeated from the foregoing clause : According to their deeds, ac¬ 
cording to thein, he will repay* In the mere repetition there is nothing 
singular, hut rather something characteristic of the Prophet. (See above, 
chap. lii. 6.) Maurer and several later wTiters choose, however, to regard 
it not as a mere repetition of the same words in the same sense, but as an 
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instance of the idiomatic use of |as equiyalent to our as — so. The 
sense will then he, '^as accordiiig to their deeds, so according to (their 
deeds) will he repay.” But this construction would create a difficulty, 
even if these writers were correct in denying its existence there already. 
All that need be added is, that the English Version happily approaches to 
a perfect reproduction of the Hebrc\r expression by em|)loying the cognate 
terms according and accordinijlg, 'which has the adwantage of retaining 
essentially the same term, and yet vaiying it so as to avoid a grammatical 
anomaly by which it might have been rendered unintelligible.—ac¬ 
cording to the modem lexicographers, is not directly recompense, but conduct, 
either good or had, and as such ■worthy of reward or punishment. For 
Hengsleiiberg’s peculiar explanation of the verb and its derivatives, see his 
Commentary on the Psalms, i. p. 147, and voL i. p. 114. The feminine 
plural here used in tho first clause, corresponds to the singular in 2 Sam. 
xix. 37.—The last cAuse, relating to the islands, J. D. Michaeiis, in his 
usual ostentatious manner, declares himself incompetent to understand, 
and, as he says himself of Ixeiinicott elsewhere, seems disposed to wonder 
that anybody else should be so bold as to understand it better than himself. 
On the whole lie is inclined to regard it as a promise that the true religion 
should be spread throughout Europe. The modern writers wEo restrict 
the passage to the Babylonian exile, are again embarrassed the writer’s 
losing sight of the wicked Jews 'ivlioni he had been describing, and as 
J. D. Michaeiis says, threatening to visit their ofiencos on the ^Gentiles. 
Knohel easily gets over this obstruction by observing that, although the 
wicked Jew^s were to be implicated in the ruin of the Babylonians, yet 
as these were the direct object of attack to^CjTus, they alone are men¬ 
tioned. How far this will make it appear natural to say, because ve 
are wicked, I will punish the Gentiles,” let the reader judge. There “^is 
also something very artificial in Henderson’s distinction between the 
enemies and adversaries of this verse, as meaning the wicked Jews de¬ 
stroyed or scattered by the Eomans, and the isles, as meaning the Eomans 
themselves, who w:ere to be overthrown by the barbarians. The objec¬ 
tion to such esegeticai refinements is not that they are in themselves 
absurd or incredible, but simply that a thousand others might be in¬ 
vented not an atom more so. The only satisfactorj^ solution is the one 
afforded by the hypothesis that the salvation here intended is salvation 
in the highest sense from sin and all its consequences, and that by Israel 
and the isles (or Gentiles) we are to understand the church or people of 
God, and the world considered as its enemies and his. 

19. A.nd they shall fear Jr om the west the name of Jehovah, and from the 
rising of the smi his glory; for it shall come like a. straitened stream, the 
sp-irit of Jehovah raising a banner in it. Luther and Ewald mark the 
dependence of this verse upon the one before it by translating the 1 that; 
hut there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing -from the simplicity 
of the original construction. The name and glory of Jehovah arc here not 
only parallels but synonymes, as we learn from other places where the two 
terms are jointly or severally used to signify the manifested excellence or 
gloiious presence of Jehovah. (See above, chaps, xxx. 27, xxxv, 2, xL 5, 
xlii.^^ll.) As in these and other places [e.g. chap. viii. 9, xviii. 8 
xxxiiu 13), the remotest nations or ends of the earth, here represented by 
the east and west (chaps, xliii. 5, xlv. G), are said to see his name or glory, 
accordingly translates the first verb they shall see. But although 
tins afiords a good sense and is justified by usage, it efiects no such im- 
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°- i^s^^ould compensate for the 

vioicibion oi^tiic Masoretic pointing, confirmed bj the authority of ail the 
ancient versions Let it also be observed that the seeing is implied or nre- 
snpposed m the fearing, and that the mention of this last effect agrees best 
vith the meaning of the last clause, which on any exegetical hypothesis 
suggests the thoughts of conflict and coercion. Gesenius gratuitously 
langes/rom to zj?, as li the apparent necessity of that sense in a few 
c oubdul cases could justify its substitution for the proper one in cases like 
the present, where it not only yields an intelligible sense but suggests an idea 
whieli must otherwise be lost, viz., that of convergence from Miese distant 
points as to a common centre. There is the same objection to the sense 
which Lowth and Henderson attach to IP, yfr. that oilelonging to (they from 
the iresf those of the .ivest), besides the dubious grammatical correctness of 
regarding as the subject of the verb what appears to be dependent on it as a 
qualifying phrase. There is something pleasing, if no more, in the sug¬ 
gestion of Vitringa, that the usual order of the east and west (chap, xliii. 5, 
Mai 1 . 11) IS here reversed, as if to intimate that the diffusion of the truth 
shall one day take a new direction, an idea wdiich Henderson applies speci- 
caily to the Christian missions of Great Britain and America, not only to 
new countries but to Asia, the cradle of the gospel, of the law, and of the 
uman race. The last clause of this verse has been a famous subject of 
dispute among interpreters, ^vho differ more or less in reference to eveiy 
word,^ as well as to the general meaning of the whole. The least important 
question has respect to the *’3 at the beginning of the clause ; for whether 
this be rendered when or /or, the sense remains essentially the same, 
because the one implies the other. The only weighty reasons for preferring 
the latter, are first its natural priority as being the usual and proper sense, 
and then the simplicity of structure which results from it as being more 
accordant with the genius and usage of the language,, As to the next 
word the only question is in relation to its subject or nominative, 
some connecting it with name or glorij in the other clause, some with 
Jehovah, some with considered as a noun. Of those who thus explain 
some suppose it to mean anguish or distress.as in chap, ixiii. 8, others 
an enemy as iiiver. 18 above. Of those wiio consider it an adjective, one 
understands it to mean hostile, but the great majority narrow or compressed. 
The questions as to 0*1'** are whether it means breath or spirit, and wdietiier 
it 'is a poetical description of the wind, or a personal designation of the 
Holy Ghost. The only doubt in reference to is whether it is 

idiomatically used to qualify the word before it (as a strong wind), or 
employed more strictly as a divine name. But the great theme of contro¬ 
versy is in the next word riDpj, which some derive from and some from 
Dp?; some regard as a participle and others as a preterite ; some understand 
as meaning to set up a banner and others to put to flight, to drive along, 
or scatter. Lastly 13 is by some construed directly with the verb as its 
object (drive it, scatter it, cfec.), -while by others it is separately understood 
as meaning either in it or against it. From the combination of these 
various senses have resulted several distinct interpretations of the whole 
clause, twm of which deserve to be particularly mentioned, as the two 
between which most writers have been and are still divided. The first of 
these is the interpretation found, as to its essence, in several of the ancient 
versions, and especially the Yulgate, cum renerit q^temi Jiiiviim molentus quem 
Sqnriius Domini cogit. This is substantially retained by Luther and by 
Lowth (when he shall come like a river straitened in his course, which a 
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strong wind drlYetii along). It is also giTen by most of tbe recent German 
writers, with trivial variations, Gesenius reading when, Ewald for, and the 
like. According to this ™w of the matter, nin^ is either a Hebrew 
idiom for a strong wind, or a poetical description of the wind in general as 
the breath of God. The former explanation, although Lowth prefers it, is 
instlieticaliy far below the other, which the later writers commonly adopt. 
It will also be observed that this interpretation makes npW the causative 
of to fly, and takes as an adjective, and in its primary etymological 

sense of narrow compressed (Num, xxii. 26), the idea being that of a 
stream confined in a narrow channel and flowing violently through it. The 
other principal interpretation of the danse gives the sense of ichen, 
that of enemy, construes the latter with the verb to come, derives ripp5 
from a lanner, and explains the whole to mean that when the enemy shall 
come in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him. This is the version of the English and Dutch Bibles, of Yitringa, 
Alting, Henderson, and others. Between these two main interpretations 
there are others too numerons to be recited, which agree essentially with 
one but in some minor points coincide with the other or dissent from both. 
Thus Jarchi gives to npp3 the sense of consuming, which he thinks it has 
in chap, x, 18, and J. I). Michaelis that of drying up, which he founds 
upon an Arabic analogy, xiben Ezra and Hitzig, though they construe “ip 
with the preceding verb, make it a substantive sigmf 3 ing pressure or distress. 
Maurer agrees with the second exposition of the clause in all points, except 
that he explains npp3 in the sense of dispelling, and applies it to the stream 
itself. The objections to the first (and now prevailing) exposition, ‘ as stated 
by Eiosenmiiller and Maurer, are, its needless violation of the Masoretie 
accents, which forbid the intimate conjunction of and “*>V ^ noun and 

adjective; the incongruity of likening Jehovah to a river which his own 
breath diives along: and the improbability that is here used in a diffe¬ 
rent sense from that which all attach to the plural in ver. 18. To this may 
be added the unnatural image of a stream rendered rapid by the wind, and 
(against Maurer’s own interpretation) the gratuitous assumption that the 
Polel of D'U is used in this one place, and as a causative, when that idea is 
expressed so often elsewhere by the Hiphil of the same verb. On the other 
hand, Gesenius himself derives from a root to raise, which might 
therefore be poeticalty used without the noun to express the whole idea; or 
the form hetore us might without absurdity be looked upon as an amalgam 
of the vrords 0), which are combined in chaps, v. 2(3, xiii. 2, &c. 
(Compare the compound forms n!3^n and as explained by Heng- 

stenberg in Ms Commentaiy on the Psalms, vol. i. p. 218.) The common 
version of this vexed clause, therefore, is entirely defensible, and clearly 
preferable to the one which has so nearly superseded it. Considering, 
however, the objections to which both are open, it may be possible to come 
still neareiMo the true sense by combining what is least objectionable in the 
other expositions; and in this view, no interpreter perhaps has been more suc- 
cessiui than Coeceius, who translates the clause, (piiaveniettanyuamfluvius 
hostis in quo Spiritus Domini signum proefert. Besides giving every word 
its strictest or most probable interpretation, this ingenious version, as if by 
anticipation, shuns the last objection to Yitringa’s, namely, that of Knobel, 
mat ^the context does not lead us to expect an allusion to the coming of 
God s enemies against him, but rather to his coming against them, as the 
preceding clause declares that all the ends of the earth shall fear bis name 
and his glory. The objection of Yitringa, that the instruments of the divine 
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purpose would not iiere be called an eDem}^ is witliout weight: since enemw 
is a relative expression, and Jeliovali is continiiallj represented as siistaiii- 
ing this relation to the wicked world. Another merit of Coceeiiis’s inter¬ 
pretation is that instead of giving 13 the rare and doubtful sense aijainst 
hhn, or the stilly more doubtful office of a mere connective of the verb and 
object, he explains it strictly as denoting m it, and at the same time intro¬ 
duces a new and striking image, that of the triumphant flag or signal erected 
in the stream itself and floating on its waves as it approaches.—On the 
wdiolc, then, the meaning of the verse appears to be, that the ends of the 
earth shall see and tear the name and glory of Jehovah ; because when he 
approaches as ^ their enemy, it will be like an overflowing stream (chaps, 
viii. 7, 8, xxviii. 15), in which his Spirit bears aloft the banner or the signal 
of victoiy. The specific explanation of “lin|3 in the Targum as denoting 
the Euphrates is a very insufficient ground for Yitriiiga’s application of the 
passage to the Saracens and Tartars, 

20. Then shall come for Zion a lledeemer, and/or the concerts of apost as if 
in Jacoh, saith Jehovah. The English then is here used to convey the full 
force of the Yav conversive, which cannot be expressed in our idiom l)y tbe 
simple copulative and. The original construction necessarily suggests 

the idea of succession and dependence. ^ is not the proper particle of 
motion or direction, though it often supplies its place as w^ell as that of 
other prepositions. This arises from the fact repeatedly stated heretofore, 
that e properly denotes relation in the widest sense, and is most commonly 
equivalent to as io, icith respect to, the precise relation being left to be 

determined by the context. So in this place strictly means nothing 
more than that the advent of the great deliverer promised has respect to 
Zion or the chosen people, without deciding what particular respect, whether 
local, temporal, or of another nature altogether. Hence the Septuagint 
version, mxsv ISiojv, though it may he too specific, is not contradictory to 
the original; and even Paul’s translation, sz hdv, although it seems com¬ 
pletely to reverse the sense, is not so wholly inconsistent with it as has 
sometimes been pretended. For although tlic Hebrew words do not mean 
from Zion, they mean that which may include from Zion, in its scope; 
because it might be b}^ going out of Zion that he was to act as her deliverer, 
and the apostle might intend by his translation to suggest the idea that 
Zion’s redeemer was to be also the redeemer of the G-entiles. In no case, 
therefore, is there any ground fur charging the apostle with perversion, or 
the Hebrew text with corruptidn, as Lowfch and J. D. Michaelis do by their 
assimilation of it to the words of Paul. It seems to me, however, that the 
variation in the latter not only from the Hebrew but the Septuagint, together 
with the use wiiich the apostle makes of this citation, warrant the conclusion 
that he is not there interpreting Isaiah, but employing the familiar language 
of an ancient prophecy as the vehicle of a new one. Other examples of 
this practice have occurred before, nor is there anything unworthy or unrea¬ 
sonable in it, wiieu the context in both cases clearly shews the author’s 
drift, as in the case before us, where it seems no less clear that Paul em¬ 
ploys the language to predict the future restoration of the Jews, than that 
Isaiah uses it to foretell the deliverance of God’s people from their enemies 
in case of their repentance, without any reference to local, temporal, or 
national distinctions. This hypothesis in reference to Paul’s quotation has 
the advantage of accounting for his change of the oiiginal expression, which' 
may then be regarded as a kind of caution against that very error into 
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wiiieli interpreters liaTe generally fallen. As to Knobel’s figment of Zion 
representing tlio eaptmty in Babylon, it seems to eali for no additional dis¬ 
cussion. (See above, on ebap. xl. 2.) The expression converts of trans¬ 
gression or apostasy is perfectly intelligible, though iiriusiial, and perhaps 
without example; since according to analogy the phrase would seem to mean 
those relapsing into apostasy, the impossibility of which sense conspires 
with the context to determine as the true sense that which every reader 
spoiitaneoiisly attaches to it. 

21. And I (or as for me)—this (is) my covenant with tlieni, saith JelioraJi. 
My Spirit which is on thee, and my tvords which I have placed in tliy mouth, 
sliaii not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seeiVs seed, saith Jehovah, from henceforth and for ever (or 
from novj and to eternity). The absolute pronoun at the beginning is not 
merely emphaiic, hut intended to intimate a change of person, God himself 
reappearing as the speaker. There may also be allusion to the use of the 
pronoun in the promise to Noah (Gen. ix. 9), which wars ever present to the 
mind of Jewish readers as the great standing type and model of God’s cove¬ 
nants and promises, nnip denotes the stipulation which Jehovah con¬ 
descends to make in return for the repentance and conversion impiictly 
re«][iiired in the verse preceding. This view of the connection may serve still 
further to explain the introduction of the pronoun, as denoting upon my 
part, and referring to the previous requisition of something upon theirs. 
The only natural antecedent of the pronoun them is the converts of apostasy 
in Jacob, to whom the promise in ver. 20 is limited. These are then sud¬ 
denly addressed, or rather the discourse is turned to Israel himself as the 
progenitor or as the ideal representative of his descendants, not considered 
merely as a nation hut as a church, and therefore including proselytes as 
well as natives, Gentiles as Avell as Jews, nay, believing Gentiles to the ex¬ 
clusion of the unbelieving Jews. This idea of the Israel of God and of the 
Prophecies is too clearly stated in the Epistle to the EiOmans to be misap¬ 
prehended or denied by any w^ho admit tlie authority of the apostle. This 
interpretation is moreover not a mere incidental application of Old Testa¬ 
ment expressions to another subject, hut a protracted and repeated exposi¬ 
tion of the mutual relations of the old and new economy, and of the natural 
and spiritual Israel. To this great body, considered as the Israel of God, 
the promise now before us is addressed, a promise of continued spiritual 
infiuence exerted through the word and giving it effect. The phrase, upon 
thee, here as elsew’here, implies influence fimm above, and has respect to the 
figure of the Spirits descending and abiding on the object. The particular 
mention of the mouth cannot be explained as having reference merely to 
the reception of the word, in which case the ear w^ould have been more 
appropriate. The tine explanation seems to be that Israel is here, as in 
many other parts of ^this great prophecy, regarded not merely as a receiver 
but as^a dispenser of the truth; an office with which, as we have seen, the 
Body is invested in connection with the Head, and in perpetual subordina¬ 
tion to him. Israel, as well as the Messiah, and in due dependence on 
him,^was to be the light of the Gentiles, the reclaimer of apostate nations; 
and in this high mission and vocation was to be sustained and prospered 
by^ the never-failing presence of the Holy Spirit, as the author and the 
finisher; of all revelation. (See above, chaps, xlii. 1-7, xliv. 8, xlLx. 1-9, 
11. 16, liv. 3, Ivi. 6-8, Iviii. 12. And compare Jer. xxxi. 81; Joel ii. 28; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 27, xxxix. 29.) 





Having repeatedly and fully shewn that the national pre-eminence of 
Israel was not to be perpetual, that the loss of it wms the natural conse¬ 
quence and righteous retribution of iniquity, and that this loss did not 
involve the destruction of the true church or spiritual Israel, the Prophet 
now proceeds to shew that to the latter the approaching change would be a 
giorioiis^ and blessed one. tie accordingly describes it as a new and divine 
light ilsing upon Zion, ver. 1. He contrasts it wdtli the darkness of sur¬ 
rounding nations, ver. 2. Yet these are not excluded from participation in 
the light, ver. 8. The elect in every nation are the children of the church, 
and shall be gathered to her, vers. I, 5. On one side he sees the oiieutal 
cm*avans and flocks approaching, vers. 6, 7. On the other, the ecminer- 
cial fleets of western nations, vers. 8, 9. What seemed to be rejection is 
in fact the highest favour, ver. 10. The glory of the true church is her 
freedom from local and national restrictions, ver. 11. Hone are excluded 
from her pale but those wdio exclude themselves and thereby perish, ver. 12. 
External nature shall contribute to her splendour, ver. 13. Her very ene¬ 
mies ^sliall do her homage, ver. 14. Instead of being cast off, she is glori¬ 
fied for ever, ver. lo. Instead of being identified with one nation, she 
shall derive support from all, ver. 16. All that is changed in her condition 
shall be cliaiiged for tlie better, ver. 17. The evils of her former state are 
done away, ver. 18. Even some of its advantages are now supertiiioiis, 
ver. 19. AVhat remains shall no longer be precarious, ver. 20. The splen¬ 
dour of this new dispensation is a moral and spiritual splendour, but 
attended by external safety and protection, v’ers. 21, 22. All this shall 
certainly and promptly come to pass at the appointed time, ver. 22. 

Here, as elsewhere, the new dispensation is contrasted, as a w^hole, with 
that before it. We are not therefore to seek the fulfilment of the prophecy 
in any one period of history exclusively, nor to consider actual eorruptions 
and afflictions as inconsistent with the splendid vision of the New Jerusalem 
presented to the Prophet, nor in its successive stages, but at one grand 
panoramic view. 

1. A?'tse, he light; for thy light is come, and the glory of Jehovah has 
risen upon thee. These are the wmrds, not of a prophetic chorus, as Yit- 
ringa imagines, but of Isaiah, speaking in the name of God to Zion or 
Jerusalem, not merely as a city, nor even as a capital, but as the centre, 
representative, and symbol of the church or chosen people. A precisely 
analogous example is aflbrded by the use of the name Home in modern 
religious controversy, not to denote the chy or the civil government as 
such, but the Roman Catholic Church, with all its parts, dependencies, 
and interests. The one usage is as natural and intelligible as the other; 
and if no one hesitates to say that Newman has apostatized to Rome, or 
that his influence has added greatly to the strength of Rome in England, 
no one can justly treat it as a wresting of the Prophet’s language to explain 
it in precisely the same manner. And the arguments employed to prove 
that the Israel and Jerusalem of these predictions are the natural Israel 
and the literal Jerusalem, would equally avail to prove, in future ages, that 
the hopes and fears expressed at this day in relation to the growing or de¬ 
creasing power of Rome have reference to the increase of the city, or the 
fall of the temporal monarchy established there.—-The object of address is 
hero so plain that several of the ancient versions actually introduce the 
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name Jerusalem. The Septimgint renders Loth the verbs at the beginning 
by (pCfjTi^ou, which is probably to be regarded, not as a difference of text, 
but as a mere madvertence. The common version shine is defective only 
in not shevdng the affinity between the verb and noun, vvhich is so marked 
in the original. The English risen is also less expressive, because more 
ambiguous and vague, than the Hebrew which means not to rise in 
geiieml, hut to rise above the horizon, to appear. The [jlory of Jehovah 
is his manifested presence, with allusion to the cloudy pillar and the 
bhechinah. Vpon /dec represents Jerusalem as exposed and subjected to 
the full blaze of this rising light. E.osenmiiller’s notion that he lights 
means he cheerjul, as the eyes are elsewdiere said to be enlightened (1 Sam. 
xiv. 27, 29), is inconsistent with the figure of a rising sun. The explana¬ 
tion of the words by others as an exhortation to come to the light, supposes 
the object of address to be a person, which is not the case. Light, and 
especially the light imparted by the divine presence, is a common figure 
for prosperity, both temporal and spiritual. Hitzig gravely represents it as 
certain from this verse, taken- in connection with chap. Ixii. 11, that he- 
ty eon Ihe completion ot the foregoing chapter and the beginning of this, 
Cyrus issued his decree for the return of the captivity to Palestine. To an 
unbiassed reader it must be evident that this is a direct continuation of the 
foiegoing context, and that what follow's is distinguished from what goes 
before only by the increasing prominence with which the normal and ideal 
peifection of the church is set forth, as the prophecy draws near to a con¬ 
clusion . 

2* Lor leJwId, the darkness shall cover the earthy and a gloom the nations., 
and upon tliee^ shall Jehovah rise, and hu glory upon thee shall he see^n. The 
geneial description in the first verse is now amplified and carried out into 
detail. Of this specification the verse before us contains only the begin¬ 
ning. To ^regard it as the whole would be to make the Prophet say the 
^eij opposite of what he does say. The perfection of the glory promised 
to the church is not to arise from its contrast with the darkness of the 
■world around it, but from the diffusion of its light until that darkness dis¬ 
appears. The Prophet hei’e reverts for a moment to the previous condition 
of the ivoiid, in order to describe with more effect the glorious changes to 
be pioduced. He is not therefore to be understood as saying that Zion 
shall be glorious because while the nations are in darkness she is to enjoy 
exclusive light, but because the light imparted to her first shall draw the 
nations to her,—Pms/ is essentially equivalent to but stronger and 
more poetical.—Lowih translates it vapour, which wmiild be an anti-climax, 
and has no etymological exactness to recommend it. Gesenius translates 
it nigM, but in his Lexicon explains it as a compound or mixed form, 
meaning a dark cloud. Jehovah and his glory, which are jointly said to 
use 111 the preceding verse, are here divided between two parallel members, 
and the rising predicated of the first alone. Lowth’s version of the last 
woid, « mil he conspicuous, is vastly inferior, both in vigour and exactness, 
to the common version. Instead of upon thee, Noyes has om- thee, which 
gives a good sense in itself, but not an adequate one, besides gratuitously 
vaiymg the translation of the particle in one short sentence. 

_ < 1 . And nations shall tvalk in thy light, and Icings in the hrightness of thu 
rmng, t e. % rising briglitness, or the bright light which shall rise npoii 
,£iee. Ihe common version, to thy light, may seem at first sight more 
exact than the one here given, but is really less so. The Hebrew preposi¬ 
tion does not correspond to our to as a particle of motion or direction, 
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blit expresses relation m the widest and most general maimer. It is often 
theiefo^-e interchanged with other piirticlea, and to among the rest "but is 
not to be so translated here or in any other case without necessity ’in th « 
case It seems to_ mean that they shall walk with reference to tL iSit in 
question, which m English may be best expressed bv in, but not as a literal 
translation. The sense thus yielded is in some respects better than the 
other, as suggesting the idea, not of mere attraction, but of general difti- 
sion. By light we are then to understand the radiation from the luminous 

f n explanation of the verse is 

^venby the best of the modem interpreters. Some of these, however, 
aibitrarily apply it to the restoration of the Jews fi-om exile, who were to 
be accompanied by heathen kings as then- guides and protectors. As a 
prophecy this never w'as fulfilled. As a visionary anticipation it could 
never have been entertained by a contemporary writer, such as these inter- 
proters suppose the author of the book to be. Those who with J. B. 
Michaehs and Henderson apply this passage exclusivclv to the future 
restoration of the Jews, are of course out off from all historical illustration 
of its meaning, which the first of these writers therefore properly dispenses 
witli. The allegation^ of the other that his oto position is the only one 
‘‘that can be ^maintained consistently with a strict adherence to definite 
principles of interpretation,” may he denied as boldly as it is aSrmed. 
His charge of a perpetual vacillancy bet\Teen the literal and the spiritual 
the Jews and the Gentiles, the past and the future,” lies only acfainst those 
interpretations which regard the book as a succession of specific and 
detached predictions. If our hypothesis be true, that it is one indhisible 
exhibition of the church, under its two successive phases, and in its essen¬ 
tial relations to its Head and to the woild, the objection is not only 
inconclusive but absurd. How far it can be alleged with truth, and with¬ 
out bringing the Old and Hew Testament into collision, that the future 
gloiy of the Jewish people as a people is the great theme of these pro¬ 
phecies, and that the Gentiles are brought forward chiefly for the purpose 
of^‘^ gracing the triumphs” of the Jews, will be seen hereaftei-, if not 
evident already. In the mean time nothing has been alleged to justify the 
arbitrary supposition of a sudden leap from one subject to another, scarcely 
more '' satisfactory ” than a '^perpetual vacillancy” between the two. 

4. Lift up thine eyes round ahout (?. e. in all directions) and see; all of 
them are gathered, they come to thee, thy sons from afar skali come, and thy 
daughters at the side shall he home. See chap, xliii. 5-7, and xlix. 18-2^. 
The English Yersion seems to suppose an antithesis between pinnp and 
which last it accordingly translates at thy side, i,e. near thee. 
Lowth and Henderson suppose an allusion to the oriental practice, described 
by Chardin, of carrying young children astride upon the hip. The latest 
writers simply give to the sense of arm, because the arm is at the side! 

The primary sense of seems to be that of carrying, with special refer¬ 

ence to children. Jerome understands it to mean nursing, in the sense of 
giving suck, and translates the phi'ase before us lac sugent, which has been 
corrupted in the Yulgate text to eso latere surgent, Grotiiis needlessly 
infers that Jerome read instead of Those who confine these 
prophecies to the Babylonish exile, understand this as describing the 
agency of heathen states and sovereigns in the restoration. Butin this, as 
in the parallel passages, there is, by a strange eoineidence, no word or 
phrase implying restoration or re tiling but the image evidently is that of 
enlargement and accession; the children thus brought to Zion being not 
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those she had lost, hut such as she hud never before known, as is 

evident from chap. xlis. 21. The event predicted is therefore neither the 
foiinei restoration of the Jews, as Henderson alleges in the other cases, nor 
their future restoration, as he no less confidently alleges hero. The' two 
interpretations are both groundless and destructive of each other. This 
perpetual insertion of ideas not expressed in the original, is quite as uif- 
reasonahle as Vitringa’s being always haunted by his phantom of a chorus 
which he hero sees taking Zion by the hand, consoling her, &c. Ho is 
also of opinion that by daughters we are hero to understand weak Christians 
who require peculiar tenderness from ministers. There is more probability 
m Knobel’s suggestion, that the Prophet made his pieluro true to nature by 
describing the sons as walking, and the daughters as being carried. 

5. Then Shalt thou see {ox fear), and brighten up (or oiwilow),'and lliy 
heart shall throb mid sirell; because (or when) the abundance of the sea shall be 
turned upon thee, the strength of nations shall come unto thee This transla¬ 
tion exhibits the points of agreement as well as of difference amon« iutef- 
preters m reference to this verse. All agree that it describes a ewat and 
joyful change to be produced by the accession of the Gentiles to the church 
or ehoseii people, and the cflect of this enlargement on the latter. Abea 
Ezra, Lowth,_ Vitringa, J. D. Michaelis, Doderloin, Justi, Gesenius, and 
Umbreit derive from to fear, and apply it to the painful sensation 
’?\Jiich often attends sudden joy, and which is certainly described in the 
next clause Nearly all t^e later writers repeat Lowth’s fine parallel quo™ 
tation from Lucretius: 

His tibi me rebus qusedam divina voluptas 

Percipit atque horror. 

Above sixty manuscripts, and one of the oldest editions (Bib. SonciiB 
require this explanation, by reading either or none of 

which can regularly come from_ nKT to see. Yet the latter derivation i.s not 
only sanctioned by all the ancient versions, and preferred by Kimclii but 
approved by Luthm-, Clericus, Eosenmuller, Maurer, Hitzig, Heiulomm 
Lwald, and . It is curious to see how the parallelism is uiwd oii 

either side of this dispute, and that with equal plausibility. Thus Vtoimn 
thinks that thou Shalt see would bo a vain repetition of the lift up lUne cues 
and see in ver. 4, while Knobol describes the double reference to Ibar in this 
verse as a lastige Tautologie." As teOnj, the difficulty is in choosimf 
between Its two admitted senses of flowing (chap. ii. 2), and of shining (Psf 
V ■ ' *1 foirner is preferred by Jerome, who translates it i///’uts '■ by 
Junms and Iremelhus, who have confines; and by the English ai d 1 bitch 
Versions, the latter ol which refers it to the confluence of croivds prmhicc'll 
by any strange occuiTeneo. Vitringa makes it mean to floiv out, ami Ijowlli 
0 cverfoui with joy. But all the latest writers of authority giVe tbo won] 
the same sense as m Ps. xxpv. G, which is well expressed Ia' Jlciulei-.so)! in 
■ strong though homely English, tliou shall look and hriyhlen up. llix wr- 
sion of the next claxise, thy heart .hall throb and dilate, niav Ik^ iiuprovo'd 
by changing the last word, which ho took from Lowth, to ’the eipJvdeiii 
but jilamer swell.—ins, which Lowih renders ru//led, is adiniticd bv in- t 

to the heart may bo best expressed by beating or Ihrobbinm Ihd tbV 
usual hough secondary sense of fearing i.s retained by Jmzzallo,"who' reiiir Is 

Tt”^ 1 supposed . nemies approachim!'- 

aud by Hciidewerk, who applies it to her apprehension that she would not 
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have sufficient room for tlie accommodation of the strangers. Tlie usual 
and proper sense of *’3 (for, because) is perfectly appropriate; the only 
reason for preferring that of irhen, as Yitringa, Geseniiis, and others do, is 
its apparent relation to the TK at the beginning of the sentence, as if he had 
said, tvhen the abundance of the sea, &c., then shalt thou see, Accord¬ 
ing to the other explanation of this particle, the TH refers to the foregoing 
context. Another doubt arises from the ambiguity of the nouns and 
Pi’D, both of which may be applied either to things or persons,-—the' first 
denoting sometimes a multitude (chap. xtii. 12), sometimes abundance 
(Ps. xxxvii. IG); the other signifying sometimes a military force (Exod. 
xiv. 2B), sometimes w^ealtli (Gen. xxxiv. 29). As in either case the dif¬ 
ferent meanings are only modifications of one radical idea (a multitude of 
persons and a multitude of things, a military force and pecuniary force); 
as both the meanings of each word are here appropriate, and as interpre¬ 
ters, whichever meaning they prefer, contrive to join the other with it,—we 
may safely infer that it was also the intention of the writer to convey the 
whole idea, that the Gentiles should devote themselves and their possessions 
to the service of Jehovah. (Compare Zech. xiv. 14.)—For of the sea J. D. 
Miffiiaelis has from the 'west; and other writers who retain the strict trans¬ 
lation, suppose a designed antithesis betw^een the west in this verse and the 
eastern nations mentioned in the next. The conversion here predicted has 
the same sense as in English, viz., the conversion of the property of one to 
the use of another. Uj) 0 '}i can hardly be a simple substitute for to, but is 
rather intended to suggest the same idea as when we speak of gifts or 
favours being showered or lavished on a person. This force of the particle 
is well expressed in Lowth’s translation, wlieji the riches of the sea shall he 
poured in upon thee, but with too little regard to the proper meaning of the 
Flebrew verb. The next clause is a repetition of the same thought, but 
without a figure. If this had reference to the restoration of the Jews from 
Babylon, it was an extravagant anticipation utterly falsified by the event. 
But this, although it may commend the hypothesis to those who deny the 
inspiration of the Prophet, is itself a refutation of it to the minds of those 
who occupy a contrary position. The most natural interpretation of the 
verse is that which makes it a promise of indefinite enlargement, compre¬ 
hending both the persons and the riclies of the nations. There is something 
amusing at the present day in Yitringa’s suggesting as a difficulty to be 
cleared away from the interpretation of the passage, that as Christianity is 
a spiritual religion it can have no great occasion for gold or silver. Even 
literally understood, the promise is intelligible and most welcome to the 
philanthropic Christian, as affording means for the clifiusion of the truth 
and the conversion of the world. 

0. A stream of camels shall cover thee, young camels (or dromedaries) of 
Midian and Ephah, all of them from Sheba shall come, gold and incense shall 
they hear, and the praises of Jehovah as good news. This last form of ex¬ 
pression is adopted in order to convey the full force of the Hebrew verb, 
which does not mean simply to announce or even to announce with joy, hut 
to announce glad tidings. (See above, on chap. xL 9.) Retaining this 
sense here, the word would seem to signify not the direct praise of God, hut 
the announcement of the fact that others praised him, and the messengers 
would be described as bringing to Jerusalem the news of the conversion of 
their people. It is possible, however, that the primary meaning of 
may be simply to announce, as in chap. lii. 7, 1 Rings i. 42,1 Sam. iv. 17, 
2 Sam. xviii. 20, 26, and that the derivation given by Gesenius is fictitious. 
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But in no case is it nceessaiy, with Yitringa, to exchange the settled mean- 
iug of for the doubtful one of praisew’’ortliy acts.—Ewald has greatly 

improved upon the usual translation of by exchanging muHitude for 
stream or flood, the version given by Jerome {immdatio), and not only more 
expressive than the other, but in perfect accordance with the etymology, 
and with the usage of the noun itself in Job xxii. 11, xxxviii. 34. When 
applied in prose to a drove of horses (Ezek. xx. 10) or a troop of horsemen 
(2 Kings ix. 17), it requires of course a different version. This explanation 
of throws light upon the phrase shall cover thee, a term elsewdiere 
applied to Vvater (e. g. chap. xi. 9), and suggesting here the poetical idea 
of a city not merely thronged but flooded with Arabian caravans. This 
is at least more natural than Yitringa’s notion that the camels are said 
to cover that which they approach, because they are so tall that they 
overtop and overshadow it. The camel has boon alvrays so peculiarly 
associated with the Arabs that they are described by Strabo as azyivlrai 
xafjjfiXojSoazoi, They are here, according to Isaiah’s practice, represented 
b}^ a group of ancestral names. Epbah was the eldest son of klidian (Gen. 
XXV. 4), who was himself the son of Abraham by Ketiirah (Gen. xxv. 2), 
and the brother of Jokshan the father of Sheba (Gen. xxv. 1-4). The first 
two represent northern and central Arabia, the third Arabia Felix, so called 
by the old geographers because of the rich products which is furnished to 
the northern traders, cither from its owm resources or as an entrepdt of 
Indian commerce. The queen of this country, by whom Solomon was 
visited, brought with her gold, gems, and spices in abundauce (1 Kings 
X. 2), and we read elsewiiere of its frankincense (Jer. vi, 20), its Phenician 
commerce (Ezek. xxvii. 29), and its caravans (Job vi. 19), while those of 
Midian are mentioned even in the patriarchal history (Gen. xxxvii. 28). 
Bochart supposes the Midian of tliis passage to be the Madiene of Josephus 
and the Modioii of Ptolemy, and identiffes Epliali wdth the "lir-rog of the 
Greek geographers. It is more accordant with usage, how^ever, to explain 
them as the names of the national progenitors, representing their descend¬ 
ants.—It matters little whether (hwiiedaries or young camels be the true 
translation. (For the arguments on both sides see Bochart’s Hierozoicon, 
voL i. p. 15, with Rosenmiiller’s Note.) The former is preferable only 
because it gives us a distinct name, as in the original, which is peihaps the 
reason that Gesenius retains it in his Yersion but rejects it in bis Com¬ 
mentary, Aben Ezra and Saadias make a preposition and the plural 
of *113, which in Gen. xxxi. 34 denotes a litter or a ^woman’s saddle used in 
riding upon camels.—The'verb does not agree with the preceding 
noun, as the camels of Midian and Ephah could not come from Sheba, but 
with all of them, which may either be indefinite, ‘‘ they (A e. men) shall 
come all of them,” or more specifically signify the merchants of Sheba, 
Most interpreters agree with the Targiim in refeiTing the last verb 
to the men who come with the camels and the gifts^; but as •kVf ^ properly 
denotes the act of the animals themselves, it is not without a show of reason 
that Yitringa construes the other verb in the same manner, and supposes 
the camels by their very burdens to praise God or rather to announces the 
disposition of these tribes to praise him. This is rendered still more probable 
by the analogy of the next verse, where kindred acts appear to Ixi ascribed 
to other animals,—It is a common opinion of interpreters that this verse 
represents the east as joining in the acts of homage and of tribute which 
the one before it had ascribed to the west; but it may w^ell bo doubted 
whether this distinctive meaning can be put upon the terms sea and nations 
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there employed and the antithesis would hardly be in keeping mth another 
wmch appears to be designed between these two verses and the eighth as 

wiJi be expknied below. 

7. All the flocks of Kedar shall ha gathered for thee, the rams ofNelaioth 
shall^ minister to thee, they shall ascend with good-will (or acceptably) my 
altar, and my house of beauty 1 will beautify. To the traders of Arabia 
wiJi their caravans and precious wares he now adds her shepherds with 
their coiinLess flocks. _ While lumchi explains all as meaning many, and 
ivnobe! a/t kinds, ^itnnga insists upon the strict sense as an essential fea- 
tuie ot tue prophecy. Kedar, the second son of Ishmael (Gen. x.xv. 13), 
who represents Arabia in chap. sxi. 16, and .xlii. 11, is here joined for the 
same puj'pose with his elder brother Xehaioth, obviously identical with the 
Aabataei, the name given to the people of Arabia Petraoa by Strabo and 
loaorus oiculus, who represent them as possessed of no wealth except 
hocks and herds, m which they were extremely rich. Ezekiel also speaks 
ot lyre as trading with Arabia and all the chiefs of Kedar in lambs and 
rams and goats. (Ezek. xxvii. 21.) These are here described as gathered 
m one \ast flock to Jerusalem, or rather/or her, i, e. for her use or service, 
which agrees best with what foIlow's, and with the usage of the Hebrew pre¬ 
position. They are then, by a hold and striking figure, represented as 
ottering themselves, which is first expressed by the general term serve or 
minister, and then more unequivocally by declaring that they shall them¬ 
selves ascend the altar. Kimchi endeavours to get rid of this bold meta- 
phor by introducing ivitli before the rams of JS'ebaiotJi, and referrin':^ both 
verbs to the people themselves : (With) the rams of NebaiotJi shall they serve 
thee, and cause {them) to ascend, &c. But the common judgment of inter¬ 
preters IS m favour of exiDlaining the words strictly, and retaining the un¬ 
usual figure unimpaired. They are not disposed, however, to go all lenaths 
with \ itringa, who supposes the rams to be personified as priests ofiering 
themselves upon the altar.—The ascent of the -victim on the altar is repeat¬ 
edly connected elsewhere with the phrase to acceptance or acceptably, 
(See above, chap. Ivi, 7, and Jer. vi. 20.) But in this one place we have 

the phrase as if the last noun had usurped the place of altar, which 

immediately foHows. Of this unusual construction there are several dis¬ 
tinct explanations. Kimchi regards it as a case of 11517 or metathesis, 

which may be thus resolved : ’’HltD bv Geseniiis obtains pre¬ 

cisely the same meaning by explaining as an accusative after a verb 
of motion, and making a simple variation of the common phrase 

• Hitzig and Henderson adopt the same construction, but suppose the 
two phrases to be diiierent in sense as well as form, meaning to {divine) 
acceptance, P^"! with good-will or complacency. The phrase then only 
serves to strengthen the description of the nctims as spontaneously offer¬ 
ing themselves, an idea which Lowtii finally, but perhaps too artificially, 
illustrates hy citations from^ Suetonius and Tacitus, shewing that the ancients 
Viewed leluctance in the victims as an evil omen, and by parity of reason¬ 
ing the appearance of spontaneous self-devotion as a good one.—In the 

last clause, the meaning of the phrase is determined by the 

parallel expressions in chap. Ixiv. 10, where the suffix necessarily belongs 
to the governing word, or rather to the whole complex phrase, and the whole 
means, not the house of our holiness and our beauty, but our house of holiness 
and heaufy, or resolved into the occidental idiom, our holy and our leautiful 
-voL.n. bIj 
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Aouse, iy tlic common English Tersion. The L3[X liaye hero mi/ 

house of prayei/ as in chap. hi. 7 ; and Hitzig regards this as the genuine 
reading, though he does not adopt it in his German version. His reason 
for this critical decision is a very insufficient one, viz. that God is nowhere 
else said to glory in the temple, vhicli is not the meaning of the common 
text, being here used in its primary and ordinary sense of beauty^ 

as appears from its conjunction with the verb '^^3, which, in this connec¬ 
tion, even upon Hitzig’s owm hypothesis, must mean to beautify.—Grotius 
supposes this prediction to have been literally verified in Herod’s temple. 
Gesenins and the other Germans easily dispose of it as a fanatical antici¬ 
pation. It is much more embarrassing to those who make the passage a 
prediction of the future restoration of the Jews, and the future splendour 
of the literal Jerusalem. Some of the most intrepid writers of this class 
consistently apply their fundamental principle of literal interpretation, and 
believe that the Mosaic ritual or something like it is to he restored. But 
such interpreters as J. B. Michaelis and Henderson, wdio cannot go to this 
length, are obliged to own that spiiitual serGees are here represented under 
forms and titles borrowed from the old dispensation. Whatever the 
descendants of those oriental tribes may possess shall be cheerfully placed 

at the disposal of the restored Jews.There shall he no w'ant of 

anything that is recpirecl for the full restoration of divine worship, wdien 
the mosque of Omar shall give place to a new temple to be erected for the 
celebration of the services of that ministration which exceecletli in glory. 
2 Cor. iii. 8-11.” This is the ^Miteral interpretation” of a school which 
will not allow Israel to mean the church or chosen people as such con¬ 
sidered, but insists upon its meaning the nation of the Jew^s ! The picture 
which this interpretation makes the Prophet draw may w'ell be called a 
mixed one, consisting of a literal Jerusalem, literal caravans and camels, 
hut a figurative altar, figurative victims, and a material temple to be built 
upon the site of the old one for a spiritual worship exclusive of the very 
rites which it is here predicted shall be solemnly performed there. Of such 
a figment upon such a subject w’e may say, with more than ordinary em¬ 
phasis, and even with a double sense, Credat Judceiis / On the other hand, 
the prophecy explains itself to those who believe that the ancient Israel is 
still in existence, and that the Jews as a nation form no part of it. The 
charge of mystical or allegorical interpretation does not lie against this 
view of the matter, but against Yitringa’s needless and fantastic addition to 
bis real exegesis of a set of riddles or enigmas, in which ho puzzles both 
bis readers and bimself by attempting to determine whether camels mean 
laborious and patient Christians, rams strong ones, slieep those fattened 
by the word and clothed in the white wool of holiness, &c. To any but 
Yiiringa bimself it must be diflieiilt to see in what respect all this is any 
better than the notion for which he reproves Eusebius, Jerome-, and Pro¬ 
copius, that camels here mean -rich men, as in Mat. xix. 24. And yet after 
saying in regard to these erring Fathers, vitanda tdigiie sunt in application 
niitis mysiicis d7dAoysv^, he adds with great complacency, nostree rationes Me 
sunt liqiiidcc! If any proof were needed of the risk attending the admis¬ 
sion of a false exegetical principle, how^ever harmless in appearance, it 
wmuld be afforded by these melancholy triflings on the part of one of the 
most able, learned, orthodox, devout, accomplisbed, and, with this excep¬ 
tion, sensible interpreters of Scripture, that the world has ever seen or can 
expect to see again. 

8. Who are these that fly as a cloud and as doves to their idndoivsf It is 
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a ine conception of Yitriiiga, that the ships expressly mentioned in the 
next Terse are^here described m their first appearance at a distance resem- 
bJmg with their outspread sails and rapid course a fleecy cloud driven by 
the winch and a flight of doves returning to their young. Both compari- 
^ns are elsewhere used as here to indicate rapidity of motion. (Job xxx. 15, 
Ps. lv. 7,^Hos. xi. 11, Jer. iv. 13.) Much less felicitousds Yitringa’s idea 
tnat the image here presented is that of a prophetic chorus standing with 
the church on the roof of the city, and asked by her, or asking, what it is 
tiiey see approaching. Houbigant’s emendation of the text by reading 
thongh approved by Lowtli and even improved by the change of 
authority of more than forty manuscripts, so as to admit 
or tne translation like doves upon the winy, is justly characterized by Gresenius 
as an ‘'elende Conjectur.” The common text means lattices or latticed 
windotos, either of which is better than Henderson’s translation AoZes, though 
even this is preferable to the vague and w^eak term habitations used by 
Noyes. 

Because for me the isles are waiting (or must waif), and tJie ships of 
Tar slush in the first place, to bring thj so7is from far, their silver and their 
gold with them for the name of Jehovah thy God, and for the Holy One of 
Israel, because he has glorified thee. This verse contains a virtual though 
not a formal answer to the question in the one before it. As if he had 
said, Wonder not that these are seen approaching, for the whole world is 
only^ awaiting my command to bring thy sons, &c. This view of the con¬ 
nection makes it wholly unnecessary to give ‘'B the sense of surely, yes, or 
any other than its usual and proper one of fo?’, because. Bor the true 
sense of W,, see above on chap. xlii. 4, and for ships of Tarshish, vol. i. 
p. o94. Luzzatto here gratuitously reads let them he gathered, which 
is applied to a confluence of nations in Jer. iii. 17. The Septuagint, which 
elsewhere explains Tarshish to mean the sea, here retains the name ,* but 
the Yulgate even here has naves marts. J. D. Michaelis, the skips gf^ 
Spam. Jarchi and Himchi supply before and explain it to 

mean as at fird, or as of old, referring to the days of Solomon and Hiram. 
This reading is actually found in twenty-five manuscripts, and sanctioned 
by the Peshito ; but even Lowth retains the common text. The Hebrew 
phrase is generally understood to mean in the first rank either as to time 
or place, (Compare Num. x. 13, 14.) Both may be included, as they 
really imply one another. The pronoun their may have for its antecedent 
either sons or islands; hut the former, as the nearer, is more naturah 
The last clause is repeated from chap. Iv. 5, where takes the place 
of the first r and determines it to mean not to but/or. There is no need 

therefore of explaining name to mean the place where the divine name was 
recorded. J. I). Michaelis still declines to say in what precise form this 
prediction is to be fulfilled; but Henderson, less cautious or more eon- 
fideiit, affii'ms that the property of the Jews as well as themselves shall be 
conveyed free of charge to Palestine, adding that many of them resident in 
distant parts can only conveniently return by sea. The principle involved 
in this interpretation is, that w^e have no right to make the Zion here ad¬ 
dressed any other than the literal Jerusalem, or the ships, the silver, and 
the gold, any other than literal silver, gold, and ships. This rule, to be of 
any practical avail,must apply to all parts of the passage, and especially to 
all parts of the verse alike, without which uniformity interpretation be¬ 
comes wholly arbitrary or mere guess-work. It is an interesting question, 
therefore, what we are to understand in this connection by the ships of 
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Tarslmh^ to wbidi sneli extraordinary prominence is given in tlie work of 
restoration. As to this point, Henderson refers ns to his note on chap, 
xxiii. 10, where we read as follows : By Tarshish there can no longer be 
any reasonable doubt we are to understand Tartessus, the ancient and cele¬ 
brated emporium of the Phenieians, situated between the two mouths of 
the river Baetis (now Guadalquiver) on the south-western coast of Spain.” 
Are we to understand then that the vessels of this part of Spain are to be 
foremost in the restoration of the Jews to Palestine, just as the descendants 
of the ancient Kedar, Ephah, and Sheba, are to place their possessions at 
the disposal of the restored Jews ? If so, this meaning should have been 
distinctly stated, as it partly is by Michaelis in translating Tarshish Spain. 
If not, and if as we suspect the ships of Tarshish are secretly identified 
with the commercial navy of Great Britain and perhaps America, we then 
have another medley like that in ver. 7, but in this case consisting of a 
literal return to the literal Jerusalem in literal ships but belonging to a 
figurative Tarshish. In these repeated instances of mixed interpretation 
there is something like a vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual, 
which is any thing but satisfactory. To the assumption that commercial 
intercourse and navigation are here represented under forms and names 
derived from the Old Testament history, I am so far from objecting, that 
I wish to apply it to the whole prediction, and to use precisely the same 
liberty in understanding what is said of Zion and her sons, as in under¬ 
standing what is said of Tarshish and her ships. Let it also be added to 
the cumulative proofs already urged in favour of our own hypothesis, that 
here, as in so many former instances, the writer does not even accidentally 
use any term explicitly denoting restoration or return, but only such as are 
appropriate to mere accession and increase ab extra. It cannot therefore 
he absurd, even if it is erroneous to apply what is here said, with Yitringa, 
to the growth of the true Israel or chosen people by the calling of the 
Gentiles, with particular allusion to the w^ealth of the commercial nations, 
from among whom the elect of God, the sons of Zion, when they come to 
the embraces of tbefr unknown mother, shall come bringing their silver and 
gold with them. 

10. And strangers shall build thj umlls, and their Icings sshall serm thee ; 
for in my iorath I smote thee, and in my favour I have had mercy on thee. 
For the true sense of the phrase see above on chap. Ivi. 3; and with 

the last danse compare chap. liv. 7, 8. The relates to the whole of that 
clause taken together, not to the first member by itself. It was not because 
God had been angry, hut because he had been angry and relented, that 
they were to be thus favoured. (See vol. i. p. 268.) There is no need, 
however, of substituting an involved occidental syntax for the simple Hebrew 
construction, as Yitringa and Eosenmiiiler do, by reading, “ for although 
in my wrath I may have smitten thee,” &c. The English version of the 
last verb in the sentence is correct. Lowdh’s emendation of it, in which 
he is followed by Henderson andNoj^es, is wFolly ungrammatical, since the 
preceding verb is not a future but a preterite. The change is also need¬ 
less, since the mercy is described as past, not in reference to the date of 
the prediction, but of its fulfillment. There is something at once inexact 
and mawkish in Lowth’s paraphrase of this verb, I uill embrace thee with 
the most tender affection. If any departure from the usual translation were 
required or admissible, the preference would be due to Ewald’s version 
{lieb ich dich wieder )._—Eichhorn supposed the expectation here expressed 
to have been excited by the benefactions of the Persian kings to the re- 
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stored Jews (Ezra i. 8, yi. 8, 9); but even G-esenius regards the date thus^ 
assigned to the prediction as too late. Knobel applies the text to the 
neighbouring^heathen, called by Nehemiah (chap, ix, 2; comp. Ps. 

xviii. 45, cxhv, 7, 11), who were to be driven from the lands upon which 
they had intruded during the captivity, and reduced to bondage by the re¬ 
stored Jews. Henderson’s explanation of the verse as meaning that 
loreigners shall count it an honour to be employed in rebuilding Jerusalem 
and in an}" A^ay contributing to the rccoA^ery of the lost happiness of Is¬ 
rael, and that even monarchs shall regard it as a privilege to aid in the 
w oik by ^employing whatever legitimate influence they may possess in ad¬ 
vancing it, is hardly a fair specimen of strictty literal interpretation, but 
rather an insensible approximation to the old opinion, as expressed by Vit- 
ringa, that the Prophet here foretells the agency of strangers or new" con- 
veits 111 promoting the safety and prosperity of Israel, under figures borrow^ed 
liomyhe old economy, and implying a vicissitude or alternation of distress 
and joy, such as Isaiah .frequently exhibits. The building of the W'alis 
here mentioned is the same as that in Ps. li. 20, and cxlvii. 2, where it 
IS no more to be literally understood than the captivity of Zion in Ps. 
xiy. 7, or that of Job in chap, xlii, 10. (See Hengstenberg on the Psalms, 
vol. 1 . p. 291.) 

11. And thy gates shall he open continually^ day and night they shall not 
be shut, to bring into thee^ the strength of nations and their Icings led {captive 
or in, trhiimpli). According to ITitzig there is here a resumption of the 
figures in ver. 6, and the gates are represented as kept open day and night 
by the perpetual influx of Arabian caravans. But without going back'^to 
the peculiar imagery of that verse, w^e may understand the one before us 
as relating to the influx of strangers and new converts generally. The two 
ideas expressed are those of unobstructed access and undisturbed tranquillity. 
The use of is the same as in chap, xlviii. 8, nearly but not entirely 
coincident with that of the corresponding verb in English, when we speak 
of a door s opening instead of being opened. The difference is simply that 
between the description of a momentary act, and of a permanent condition. 
The intransitwe construction is in either case the same. Upon this verse, 
perhaps combined with Zech. xiv. 7, is founded that beautiful and grand 
description, the gates of it shall not he shut at all hy day, for there shall he 
no night there (Rev. xxi. 25), of which Yitringa speaks as an inspired ex¬ 
position of the verse before us, w’hile Henderson says more correctly that 
the apostle borrows the language in his description of the New Jerusa¬ 
lem.”—has the same ambiguity or latitude of meaning as in ver. 5, 
above. The sense of wealth or treasure is preferred by most of the late 
writers, but Eosenmiiller has exercitiis. Better than either, because com¬ 
prehending both, is Yitringa’s version copia, to which w’e have no exact 
equivalent in English.—Yitringa and Eosenmiiller follow Kimchi in ex¬ 
plaining to mean escorted, led in procession, or, as Lowth has it, 
pompously attended, Avhich they take to be the meaning of the verb in Nah. 
ii. 8, But as that place is itself obscure and doubtful, and as the verb is 
clearly employed elseAvhere to express the act of leading captive (chap. 
XX. 4 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 2), several of the later writers have reverted to this 
explanation, which is also given in the Targum (ri?^i?0 and by Aben Ezra, 
and agrees with chap. xlv. 14 (compare Ps. cxiix. 8). Gesenius in his 
Commentary charges Koppe with omitting to observe that this sense is at 
variance with the idea of voluntary adhesion expressed throughout the 
context; but in his Thesaurus he adopts this very explanation, without 
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attempting to refute liis own objection. Hitzig’s solution of it is that tlie 
nations are described as coming to Jerusalem en masse, and bringing tlieir 
reluctant kings in ebains along with them. Knobel proposes an entirely 
new explanation, in which is to have an active meaning (like 

and and to be translated leaders ; but if over the invention of a now 

sense was without the faintest colour of necessity, it is so here. The 
general meaning no doubt is that earthly sovereigns must unite in this 
adhesion to the true religion, either willingly or by compulsion. The dif¬ 
ferent impressions made by such a passage on intelligent interpreters, 
according to their several h3^potheses or previous conclusions, may be 
shewn by comparing the remarks of Henderson and Umbreit upon this 
verse. While the latter confidently asks who can here fail to read the 
daily progress of God’s kingdom by accretion from the Gentiles, in wiiich 
sense the doors of Zion are still open, kings and nations streaming in by 
day and night, the other gravely observes that modern travellers greatly 
complain of the inconvenience to which they are put, -when they do not 
reach Jerusalem before the gates are closed.” This is either nothing to 
the purpose or implies that the blessing promised in the text is a more 
convenient regulation of the gate-police after the restoration of the Jews! 

12. For the nation and the Idngdom udiich ivill not serve thee shall perish, 
md the nations shall le desolated, desolated. Similar threateiiings are found 
in Zech. x. 1, xii. 1, and xiv. 17, in the last of which places there is a 
specific threat of drought, as the appointed punishment. This has led 
Hitzig and some later writers to explain the last verb here as meaning to 
be utterly dried up or parched. But in chap, xxxvii. 18, above, it is 
applied to nations in the general sense of desolation. The for at the be¬ 
ginning of the verse is commonly explained as introducing a reason for the 
confluence of strangers just before predicted, namely, the desire of escaping 
this clestniction ; but it may as well be understood to give a reason for the 
promise of increase in general. The gates of Zion shall be crowuled, because 
all shall enter into them but those who are to perish. The 'nations in the 
last clause may mean the nations just described, or, as the common version 
expresses it, those nations. But it may also mean, perhaps more naturally, 
those who still continue to be Gentiles, heathen, by refusing to unite them¬ 
selves with Israel.—The threatening in this verse is a very serious one, 
however undei’stood ; but it is also very strange and unacconntablo if un¬ 
derstood as meaning that all nations shall be utterly destroyed whicli will 
not serve the Jews when restored to their own country. Even if we give 
to serve^ the mitigated sense of shewing favour and assisting, there is still 
something almost revolting in the penalty annexed to the omission ; how 
much more if we understand it as denoting actual subjection and hard 
bondage. It is no wnnder that a wiiter so acute as Henderson is forced 
% the pressure of this difiiciilty on his theory to seek for a meiosis” in 
the sentence, and to understand the threatening as directed only against 
those who are chargeable with positive hostility,” a forced assumplion 
not to be sup^Dorted by a reference to Judges v. 23. The whole is rendered 
clear by the assumption, not got up for the occasion, but resulting from an 
extensive exegeticai induction, that the threatening was intended to apply, 
in itb most obwoiis and strongest sense, to all those nations which refuse 
to be connected with the church or Israel of God. 

lo. The ghrij of Lehanon io thee shall come, egj^ress, plane, and hs to¬ 
gether, to adorn the place of mg sanetmrg, and the place of my feet Twill 
honour, ifie glory of Lebanon is its cedars. For the other ‘trees here 
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mentioned, see above, on cliap. xli. 19, where, as here, they are merely 
representatives of ornamental forest-trees in general. The p/ace of my 
sanctuary has been generally understood to mean the sanctuary itself; but 
several of the latest waiters understand by it Jerusalem, as being the place 
wdiere the temple was ereetod. The same sense is put by Maurer and 
others on the place of my feet^ that is, the place wiiere I habitiialij stand 
or walk. (Ezek. xliii. 7.) Yitriuga and the older writers generally seem 
to understand by it tlm ark of the covenant, considered as the footstool of 
Jehovah (1 Cliroii. xxviii. 2 ; Ps. xcis. 5, cxxxii. 7), when enthroned betw’een 
the cheruhim (chap, xxxvii. 16; Ps. Ixxx. 2.) In favour of the wider sense is 
the analogy of chap. Ixvi. 2, wiiero the same description is applied to the 
whole earth, but in reference to heaven as the throne of God.—Another 
topic upon -which interpreters have been divided, is the question whether 
the adorning mentioned here is that of cultivated grounds by living treesj. 
or that of buildings by the use of the choicest kinds of timber. The latter 
opinion has most commonly prevailed; but Hitzig, Ewald, and Kiiobel, 
are decidedly in favour of the other, wdiicli is far more pleasing in itself and 
more in keeping with the poetical tone of the -^vhole context. In either case 
the meaning of the figure is that the earthly residence of God shall be 
invested with the most attractive forms of beauty. Even Grotius, as Yitriuga 
has observed, was ashamed to rest in the material sense of this description, 
and has made it so far tropical as to denote the conquest of many parts of 
Syria by the Jev/s. But Henderson goes back to ground which even 
Grotius could not occupy, and understands the verse not only of material 
trees but of material timber. A literal temple or house of worship being 
intended, the language must be literally understood! But why are lite¬ 
ral trees more indispensable in this case than literal sheep and rams and a 
literal altar in ver. 7, or than literal ships of Tarshish in ver. 9 ? This perpetual 
vacillancy between the literal and the spiritual is anything but satisfactory. 
‘*From all that appears to be the state of Palestine in regard to wood, sup¬ 
plies from Lebanon will be as necessary as they w^ere when the ancient temple 
was constructed.” With this may be worthily compared the use of the 
same text to justify the ‘^dressing of churches” at the festival of Christmas. 

14. Then shall come to thee lending the sons of thy oppressors, then shall 
hoiv doion to the soles of thy feet all thy despisers, and shall call thee the City 
of Jehovah, Zion the holy place of Israel (or the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel), For the same ideas and expressions, see above, chap. xlv. 14, and 
xlix. 28. The W before BBS is not simply equivalent to at, hut expresses 
downward motion, and may be translated down to. The act described is 
the oriental prostration as a sign of the profoundesfc reverence. The Yul- 
gate makes the sense still stronger, and indeed too strong, by attaching to 
the verb a religious meaning, and regarding B133 as its object {adorabmit 
vestigia pedum tuoruni). The sons are mentioned either for the purpose of 
contrasting the successive generations more emphatically, or as a mere 
oriental idiom without distinctive meaning. In favour of the latter sup¬ 
position is the circumstance that it is wanting in the other clause, ^ where 
the despisers are themselves represented as doing the same thing with the 
sons of the oppressors. means not only to despise in heart but to treat 
with contempt. These humbled enemies are represented as acknowledging 
the claim of Zion to he recognised as the holy place and dwelling of Jeho- 
vah. The old construction of the last words, the Zion of the Holy One of 
Israel, supposes Zion is a proper name to govern the next w’-ord, contrary 
to the general rule, hut after the analogy of such combinations as Beth- 
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leJiem qf Judah and Jehovah of hosts, liitzig prefers to make an 
appellative synonymons mth the pillar of the Holy One of Israel 
Maurer more plausibly suggests that here means not a holy person but 
a holy or consecrated place, as in chap* Ivii. 15, Ps. xlvi. 5, Ixv. 5. On 
any of these suppositions, the sense of the acknowledgment remains the 
same. That sense is determined by the parallel passage chap. xlv. 14, 
where a part of the confession is in these words, only in thee is God. (See 
above, p. 183.) The same sense must here be attached to the acknow¬ 
ledgment of Zion as the City of Jehovah, in order to explain or justify the 
strength of the expressions put into the mouth of her repentant enemies. 
The ok! Jerusalem was not merely a hoty place, a city of Jehovah, but the 
holy place, the city of Jehovah, Its exclusive possession of this character 
was perfectly essential, and is always so described in Scripture. Are we to 
unclerstand, then, that Jerusalem, when rebuilt and enlarged hereafter, is 
again to be invested with its old monopoly of spiiituai privileges? If it is, 
how can such a restoration of the old economy be reconciled with the New 
Testament doctrines ? If it is not, why are these repentant enemies described 
as rendering precise!}’ the same homage to the New Jerusaleni, which 
piopeiiy belonged to the old ? If this is a mere figui'e for deep reverence 
and so forth, what becomes of the principle of literal interpretation ? Whether 
these questions are of any exegeticai importance, and if so, whether they 
are satisfactorily solved by Henderson’s interpretation of the verse as 
meaning that the descendants of her oppressors will acknowledge the 
wrongs that have been done to her, and humbly crave a share in her privi¬ 
leges, is left to the decision of the reader. On the supposition hitherto 
assumed as the basis of the exposition, this verse simply means that the 
^emies of the church shall recognise her in her true relation to her divine 
Head. 


41 . ^hy heiny forsaken and hated and with none passing (through 

^ ^ fiee for a boast of perpetuity, a joy of age and age. 

Hie noE may express either simply a change of condition (whereas), or the 
rpson of the change (because),^ or the further idea of equitable compensa¬ 
tion. Hitzig supposes an allusion in to the use of the same word in 
fee law wife respect to a less beloved wife*(Gen. xxix. 31; Deut. xxi. 15). 
But in the ^ phrase [‘’K the personification seems entirely merged in the 
idea of a city. The 1 at the beginning of the second clause is commonly 
regai;ded as the sign of the apodosis, and as such cannot be expressed in 
Hingiish. It may, how’ever, have its usual copulative meaning if the first 
clause be connected with the foregoing verse as a part of fee same sentence. 
In either case the 1 must at the same time be conversive and connect the 
rf ^ preceding verse, or else it must be taken as a prater 

i "e m ver. 10. In order probably to make fee application of fee 

verse to the material Jerusalem more natural, Henderson observes that 
IS here used, as in many other places, for a period of long and unknown ’ 
duration. As this is certainly fee primitive meaning of the word, it is often 
so applied, and yet it may be noted that according to the true interpretation 
ot tile prophecy, this expression may be taken in its utmost strength and 
latitude of meaning. 

16. H'we? thou shalf such the milk of nations, and the breast of kings shali 
wu sach, andthm shall know that I, Jehovah, am thy saviour, and (that) 
% redeemer (u) the Mighty One of Jacob. All interpreters agree wife the 
iargum in applying this verse to the infiux of wealth and power and what¬ 
ever else fee kings and nations of the earth can contribute to the progress 
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of the true religiou. The figure is^derived foom Bent, xxidii. 19, iheif shall 
suck the ahmdaiice of the seas. cannot here mean desolation, as above 
in cha|3.^ lix.^7, and below in ver. 18, but must be a variation of the usual 
form as in Job xxiv. 9. The catachresis in the second clause is not a 
more rhetorical blunder, but, as Hitzig well says, an example of the sense 
overmastering the style, a licence the occasional use of which is character¬ 
istic ot a bold and energetic writer. It also serves the useful purpose of 
shewing how piu'ely tropical the language is. Lowtli and Noyes gratui¬ 
tously try to mitigate the harshness of the metaphor by changing the second 
suck into fostered at and nursed from the breast of kings. Titringa speaks 
of some as attempting to remove the solecism altogether by makings kings 
mean queens or the daughters of kings, or by appealing to extraordinary 
cases in which males have given suck! The construction of the last clause 
is the one expressed by Noyes. Each member of that clause contains a 
subject and a predicate, and therefore a complete proposition. The sense 
is not merely that Jehovah is the Mighty One of Jacob, but that the Mighty 
God of Jacob is Israel’s redeemer, and the self-existent everlasting God his 
saviour. Here, as in chap. i. 24, Henderson translates qiroteclor; but 
see vol. i. p. 91-92. 

^17. Instead of brass (or copper) 17vill bring gold, and instead of iron I 
iV'iU bring silver, and mstead of tvood brass, and instead of stones iron, and I 
will place (or make) thj government peace and thy rulers righteousness. Gro- 
tius follows the Targum in explaining the first danse as a promise of ample 
compensation for preceding losses. As if he had said, “For the brass which 
thy enemies have taken trom thee I will bring thee gold,” &:c. Knobel, on 
the contrary, understands the clause as meaning that the value of the pre¬ 
cious metals shall be lowered by their great abundance. Henderson like¬ 
wise understands it as a promise that “ the temporal prosperity of the 
restored Israelites shall resemble that of their ancestors in the days of 
Solomon.” (See 1 Kings x. 27, 2 Chron. ix. 20, 27). But the thought 
which is natuiMly suggested by the words is that expressed Yitringa, 
namely, that all things shall be changed for the better. The change de¬ 
scribed is not a change in kind, i. e. from bad to good, but in degree, i. e, 
from good to better ; because the same things which appear to be rejected 
in the fii’st clause are expressly promised in the second. The arrangement 
of the items Yitringa endeavours to explain as having reference to the' out¬ 
ward appearance of the substances, those being put together which are 
most alike. (See a similar gradation in chap. xxx. 26, Zech. xiv, 20, 
1 Cor. iii. 12, xv. 41.) The last clause resolves the figures into literal ex¬ 
pressions, and thus shews that the promise has respect not to money but 
to moral advantages. properly means office, magistracy, government, 

here put for those who exercise it, like nobility, ministry, and other terms 
in English. (Compare Ezek. ix. 1, 2 Kings, xi. 18.) which has 

commonly a bad sense, is here used for magistrates or rulers in general, 
for the purpose of suggesting that instead of tyrants or exactors they should 
now be under equitable government. The two parallel expressions Hender¬ 
son decides to signify the temporal and spiritual chiefs of the restored 
Jewish community, without assigning any ground for the alleged distinetion. 
There is much more force in his remark that the similarity of structure be¬ 
tween this verse and chap. iii. 24 corroborates the genuineness of these 
later prophecies. Koppe’s explanation of the last clause as meaning, ‘‘ I 
will change thy punishment into peace and thy afflictions into blessing,” is 
justly represented by Gesenius as arbitrary. 
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18. There shall no more he heard violence in thy land, desolation and nim 
m thy borders (or 'within thy hounds)] and thou shali call salvation thy ivadds, 
■und thy gates pj’aise. According to Vitringa was tlie cry for help 
usually uttered in case of personal Tiolencc. (See Job. xix. 7, Jer. xx. 8). 
But there is no need of departing from the strict sense of violence itself^ 
V'hicli shall never more be heard of. He also distinguishes and as 
relating severally to lands and houses. The most natural explanation of 
the last clause is that which makes it mean that the walls shall afford safety 
(chap. xxvi. 1), and the gates occasion of praise. Henderson’s explanation, 
that the gates shali resound with praise does not agree well with the parallel. 
Some understand by praise the praise of G-ocI for her continued safety; 
others the praise or fame of her defences, considered either as arising from 
victorious resistance to assault, or as preventing it. For the Sep- 
tuagint has ynoyiLiz, sculpture, and for the Yiilgatc occiipabit. Thou 
shalt call, as in many other cases, means, thou shalt have a right and 
reason so to call them, "With this verse compare chap. Ixv. 19—25. 

19. JSo 7nore shall he to thee the sun for a light hy day, and for hriyhtness 
the ‘moon shall not shine to thee,wmd Jehovah shald become thy everlasting light, 
and thy God thy glory. The / before is neglected by the ancient ver¬ 
sions, and Hitxig in like manner makes it a sign of the nominative abso¬ 
lute, as for the brightness of the moon, &c. (See above, chap, xxxii. 1, and 
above, p. 1). But the Masoretic accents require to be construed 
separately as meaning 'with Us light (Gesenius), or for light (English Yer- 
sion). ^Some regard this merely as a figurative promise of prosperity, of 

I which light is a natural and common emblem. Others understand it as a 
I promise ot God’s residence among his people, clothed in such transcendent 
I brightness as to make the light of the sun and the moon useless. The true 
I sense of the figures seems to be that all natural sources of illumination shall 
be swallowed up in the clear manifestation of the presence, power, and will 
of God. According to Henderson, this verso and the next depict the super¬ 
lative degree oi happiness which shall be enjoyed by the new and holy Jeru¬ 
salem church, expressed in language of the most sublime imagery. Why 
vre are thus more at liberty to treat the sun and moon of this passage as 
mere imagery,” while the trees of ver. 13 must be literally explained ” 
as ^meaning timber, we are not informed.—With this verse compare Rev. 
XXI. 23, xxii. 5.^ Lowth and J. D. Michaelis needlessly insert by night, on 
the authority of the ancient versions, v/hich prove nothing, however, as to 
a dinereiice of text. ^ The occasional violation of the exact parallelism is 
not so much a blemish as a beauty. 

20. Ihy sun shall set no more, and thy moon shall not he withclrawn; for 
Jehovah shall he unto thee for an eternal light, and completed the days of ihy 
mouuiing. There is no need of supposing any want of consistency between 
this verse and that before it, nor even that the Prophet gives a new turn to 
his metaphor. Thy sun shall set no more, is evidently tantamount to sajin-o*, 
thou shalt no more have a sun that sets or a moon that withdraws hersell; 
because, &e. The active verb is used in the same way by Joel, whero 
he says that the stms iiithdraw theie brightness, i, e. cease to shine. The 
expression is generic, and may comprehend all failure or decrease of lio'ht, 
whether by setting, waning, or eclipse, or by the temporary intervention of 
a cloud. Tne last words of this verse are correctly said by Henderson to 
toish a key to the wFole description, by identifying joy with light, and 
grief With darimess.—Compare with this verse chap. xxv. 8, Zech. xiv. 7, 
itev. vii. 16, xxi. 4 ; and for the phrase, days of moiirriing, Gen. xxvii. 41. 
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A. AnI thj people, all of them rtg'Meous, for ever Autll mherit th catih 
the brmieli {or shoot) of my planting, the worh of my hanch, to glorify }ru/self 
(or to be glorifcd),-^Oom-paTQ cliaps. iv. 8, xxxiii. 24, xxxv. S', lii.'1; liev. 
XXI, 7, 27, The first clause may also be read as two distinct propositions, 
thy people all of them are (or shall he) righteous, for ever they shall Inherit the 
According to the literal interpretation, so called, this is a promise 
that the Jews shall possess the Hoi}'" Land for ever. But even granting 


of the highest future blessings as the exodus from Egypt is^ of ultimate 
deliverance, or the overthrow^ of Sodom and Gomorrah of sudden, condign, 
nietrievable destruction. But in favour of the 'wider version, earth, is the 
analogy of cliap. xlix. 8, where Israel is represented as occupying and re- 
storing the desolate heritages of the ■whole earth.—The Septiiagint renders 
..... b\ (pvXaaaw, as if written For the meaning of tlie word, see 
^ove, chap. xi. 1, xiv. 19, voL i. pp. 248, 300, 801. According to 
Heiidewerk, it here denotes the population of the new Jerusalem, and is 
ideiilical "with the phmt and root of chap. iiii. 2; from which he gravely infers 
that ■file of this verse and the of chap. liii. 11, must also be 

identical.^ The dependence of God's people on liimself for the origin and 
sustciitation of their spiritual life is forcibly expressed bv the figure of a plant 
which he has planted (Ps. xcii. 14, Matt. xv. 18, John xv. 1, 2), and by 
that oi a work -which he has WToiiglit (chap. xxix. 23, xliii. 7): in reference 
to the last of which tiie apostle says (Eph. ii. 10), ice are his workman¬ 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, loliich God hath before or¬ 
dained that we should loalk in them; and in reference to the first, our Lord 
himself (John xv. %), herein is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit, 
so shall ye he my disciples; aod again, with an entire change of figure (Matt. 
V. 10), let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven. The same ultimate design 
is set forth in the w'ords of the verse before us.—The textual reading 
is regarded by Oeseniiis and most other 'WTiters as an error of transcription 
for as given in the margin. But Bosenmiillcr seems to think that 
the^ pronoun of the third person may refer to wdiich is sometimes mas¬ 
culine ; De Dieu refers it to the people; and Maurer thinks it possible to 
connect it with Jehovah, by a sudden enallage so common in the prophets; 
■\'i?hich last is approved by Hitzig, but avoided as too harsh in his translation. 
As to his notion that describes God as being proud of Israel, sec 

above, on ver. 13.—To the question whether all the restored Jew"s are to be 
righteous, Henderson says nothing; but Michaelis maintains that this expres¬ 
sion does not necessarily impl}'^ regeneration or denote true piety, but simply 
signifies the prevalence of social virtue, such as may exist even among the 
heathen, much more among those wLo are in possession of the true religion, 

■—According to my own view of the Prophet’s meaning, he here predicts 
the elevation of the church to its normal or ideal state, a change of which 
we may already see the rudiments, hownver far we may be yet from its final 
consnmmation. 

22. The little one shall become a thousand, and the small one a strong 
nation; I, Jehovah, in its time will hasten it. The superlative sense giveii 
to the adjectives little and small by Geseniiis and Ewald is a needless 
departure from the idiomatic form of the original. The substantive verb 
with / may also be rendered shall he for, i.e, shall be so reckoned, which 
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amounts to tlie same tiling. Kimeliiy and Eoseiimiiller after him, very 
unnecessarily observe that small and little here relate to number, not to 
size. Oesenius and several of the later vmters understand them as denoting 
one without a family, or with a small one; in which case the might be 
taken in its genealogical sense of household, family, or other subdivision of 
a tribe. (Judges vi. 15, 1 Sam. x. 12, xxiii. 28, Micab v. 1.) But this 
whole interpretation is less natural than that of Yitringa, who applies the 
epithets to Israel itself, falsely, according to Gesenius, whose 'zpse dixit 
loses much of its authority in consequence of his own frequent changes of 
opinion upon insufficient grounds, or none at all. The verse, on the face 
of it, is simply a description of increase, like that in chap. xxvi. 15, xlix. 
19, 20, &c.—The pronouns in the last clause are correctly explained by 
Ivnobel as neuters, referring to the whole preceding series of prophecies. 
(Compare chap, xliii. 18, xlvi. 11). The his in the eomm.on version is 
equivalent to its in modern English, a possessive form apparently unknown 
to the translators of the Bible .—I icill hasten it. has reference to the time 
ordained for the event, or may denote the suddenness of its occurrence, 
without regard to its remoteness or the length of the intervening period, 
which seems to he the sense conveyed by the Vulgate version, suUto faciam. 
(See above, chap. xiii. 22, vol. i. p. 285.—The reference of these pro¬ 
mises to the literal Jerusalem is ascribed by Jerome to the Jews and 
half Jews {semi-judaei) of his own day, and opposed by Yitringa on a 
very insufficient ground, viz., the impossibility of ascertaining the pre¬ 
cise site of the ancient Jerusalem, an impossibility which may be considered 
as already realized. (See Robinson’s Palestine, i. p. 414.) The true 
ground of objection is the violation of analogy involved in this interpreta¬ 
tion. The idea of Eusebius and Procopius, that the prophecy is literal, 
but conditional, and now rescinded by the unbelief of those to whom it was 
addressed, opens the dooiyto endless licence, and makes exegesis either 
useless or impossible. It is a curious fact tliat Gregory YII. applied this 
passage to the Church of Rome, in the palmy state to which she was exalted 
by himself. The hypothesis of Grotius, that it has exclusive reference to 
the restoration of the Jews from Babylon, is now the current one among 
the Germans, who of course are unaffected by Yitringa’s objection that the 
prophecy in this sense never was fulfilled. The real argument against it, 
is the absence of explicit reference to the supposed subject, and the case 
with which an indefinite number of analogous restrictions or specific appli¬ 
cations might be devised and carried out on grounds of equal plausibility. 
The only hypothesis which seems to shun the opposite extremes of vague¬ 
ness and minuteness, and to take the language in its obvious sense, without 
forced constructions or imaginary facts, is the one proposed in the intro¬ 
duction, and on which the exposition of the chapter has been founded. It 
is the doctrine of some early writers, that the Jerusalem or Zion of this 
passage is the primitive or apostolic church, to which the description is in 
many points inapplicable; whereas it is perfectly appropriate to the New 
Jerusalem, the Christian Church, not as it was, or is, or will be at any 
period of its history exclusively, hut viewed in reference to the whole course 
of that history, and in contrast with the many disadvantages and hardships 
of the old economy. 
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Aftee describing the new condition of the ciinrch, he again introduces 
the great Personage by whom the change is to be brought about. His 
mission and its object are described by himself in vers. 1-8. Its grand result 
shall be the restoration of a ruined world, ver. 4. The church, as a mediator 
between G-od and the revolted nations, shall enjoy their service and support, 
vers. 5, 6. The shame of God’s people shall be changed to honour, ver. 7. 
His righteousness is pledged to this effect, ver. 8. The church, once re¬ 
stricted to a single nation, shall be recognised and honoured among all, 
ver. 9. He triumphs in the prospect of the universal spread of truth and 
righteousness, vers. 10, 11. 

1. The Spirit of the Lord Jehovah {is) upon me, hecaim Jehovah hath 
ammtod me to Iring good neivs to the humlle, he hath sent me to lind up the 
h) ohen in heart, to proclawi to captives freedom, and to the 'bound open opening 
(of the eyes or of the prison-doors). Unction in the Old Testament is not 
a mere sign of consecration to office, whether that of Prophet, Priest, or 
King (1 Kings xix. 16, Lev. viii. 12, 1 Kings i. 31), but the symbol of 
spiritual influences, by which the recipient was both qualified and desig¬ 
nated for his work. (See 1 Sam. x. 1, 6, xvi, 13.) Hence Kimehi’s defini¬ 
tion of the rite, as a sign of the divine choice nif)), although 

not erroneous,^is inadequate. The office here described ai}proaches nearest 
to the prophetic. The specific functions mentioned have all occurred and 
been explained before. (See above, on chaps, xlii. 1-7, xlviii. 16, xlix. 1-9, 
1. 4, li. 16.) The proclamation of liberty has reference to the year of jubilee 
under the Mosaic law (Lev. xxv. 10-13, xxvii. 24, Jer. xxxiv.' 8-10), which 

is expressly called the year of liberty or liberation by Ezekiel (xlvi. 17),_ 

is explained by Kimchi and Jarchi to mean opening of the prison, 
the second word being regarded as a derivative of to take. He Bieu 
obtains the same sense by appealing to the Ethiopic usage. Gesenius and 
the other modern writers are disposed to follow Ahen Ezra in treating it as 
one word (nipDi^f), not a compound but an intensive or reduplicated form, 
intended to express the idea of complete or thorough opening. (See above, 
chap. ii. 20, and voL i. p. 106.) This Gesenius understands to mean the 
opening of the prison, but in opposition to the settled usage which restricts 
np.a and its derivatives to the opening of the eyes and ears, and which can¬ 
not be set aside by alleging that the corresponding verb in Arabic is used 
more widely. Ewald adheres to the only authorised sense, but explains it 
as a figurative description of deliverance from prison, wffiich may be poeti¬ 
cally represented as a state of darkness, and deliverance from it as a resto¬ 
ration of the sight. But for reasons which have been already* given, the 
only natural sense which can be put upon the words is that of spiritual 
blindness and iiliimination. (See above, on chap. xlii. 7, 1. 10.) With 
this question i6 connected another as to the person here introduced as 
speaking. According to Gesenius, this is the last of the Prophet’s self- 
defences (Selhstapologie); and he even goes so far as to assert that all in¬ 
terpreters are forced (nothgedrungen) to regard Isaiah as himself the speaker. 
IJmbreit supposes him to he the speaker, but only as the type and repre¬ 
sentative of a greater Prophet. Vitringa and other orthodox interpreters 
regard the question as decided by our Lord himself in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, when, after reading this verse and a portion of the next from the 
book of the prophet Isaiah, he began to sag unto them, This dag is this scrip- 
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ture fulfilled in your ears (Luke iv. 16-22). The brevity of ibis dis¬ 
course, compared with the statement which immediately follows, that the 
people hare Mm 'witness, and wondered at the gracious icords which proceeded 
out of his mouth, and connected with the singular expression that he began 
thus to say unto them, makes it probable that we have only the beginmiig 
or a summary of what the Saviour said on that occasion. That the whole 
is not recorded may, however, be regarded as a proof that his discourse con¬ 
tained no interpretation of the place before ns wdiich may not be gathered 
from the few words left on record, or from the text aiid context of the 
prophecy itself. Now^ it must be admitted that the words of Christ just 
quoted do not necessarily import that he is the direct and only subject of 
the prophecy; for even if the subjectw'ere Isaiah, or the Prophets as a class, 
or Israel, yet if at^the same time the effects foretold were coming then 
to pass, our Lord might say, This day is this scripdure fitlfillecl in your ears. 
Upon this ground J. L. Michaelis adopts the application to Isaiah, without 
disowning the authority of Christ as an interpreter of prophecy. But this 
restriction of the passage is at variance with what we have already seen to 
be the true sense of the parallel places (chap. xlii. 1-7, and chap. xlix. 1-9), 
where the form of expression is the same, and where all agree that the same 
speaker is brought forward. If it has been concluclod on"sufficient grounds 
that the ideal person there presented is the Messiah, the same conclusion 
cannot, without arbitrary violence, be avoided here, and thus the prophecy 
itself interprets our Lord’s words, instead of being interpreted by them. 
This in the present case is more satisfactory, because it cuts off all objec¬ 
tion drawn from the indefinite character of his expressions. At the same 
time, and by parity of reasoning, a subordinate and secondary reference to 
Israel as a representative of the Messiah, and to the Prophets as in some 
sense the representatives of Israel, as well as of Messiah in their prophetic 
character, must be admitted; and thus we are brought again to Christ asf%e 
last and the ideal Prophet, and to the ground assumed by the profound ani 
far-seeing Calvin, for which he has been severely censured even by Calvin- 
istic writers, and which Yitringa, wliile professing to defend him, calls a 
concession to the Jews (Me aliquid indulgendum censuit Judwis), instead 
of a concession to candour, faith, good taste, and common sense. Plender- 
son’s exposition of this passage differs from that of other orthodox inter¬ 
preters only in connecting the Messiah’s office, here described specifically, 
with the future restoration of the dewy's. It might have been supposed that 
some obstruction would have been presented to a literal interpreter in this 
case b}' the very stroag expression of our Lord, this day is this prophecy 
fidfdled in your ears. But the process of literal interpretation is in 
practice very simple and convenient. While the personal reference of the 
words to Christ, which is not affirmed by himself at all, is represented as 
the highest possible authority ” for so explaining them, the actual fulfil¬ 
ment of the prophecy at that time, which is affirmed as strongly as it coaid 
be, goes for nothing. The two parts of this singular process cannot be 
presented m more striking contrast than by direct quotation. ‘ ‘ No principle 
of accommodation, or of secondary application, can at all satisfy the claims 
of the announcement, This day is this scrijjture fulfilled in your cars. It 
must, however, be observed, that this completion merely lay in our Lord’s 
^teiing upon the public discharge of his prophetic office among the Jews. 
Bai; from being confined to the instructions of that particular day, it was 
0 be exercised in perpetuity, during the continuance of the church upon 
earth, AND PEE-EMINENTLY AS IT EESPEOTS THE Jews, at the future pciiod 
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heie referred to. Tks principle of gi-adual or eoiitiiraed fulfilment, not 
at a single point of time, but throngb a course of ages, is not only sound 
and o*ten absolutely necessary to a correct interpretation of the prophets 

uut the very principlG^\Yh] chin a hundred other instances is sacrificed with- 
oiit a scriipio to the cliimora of a purely literal ” interpretation. Another 
® comment of the same able writer upon this verse is as follows: 

Ihe terras captives and prisoners are to be taken metaphoricallv, and 
have no reference to external restraint.” It is only Jerusalem and Zion, 
and the temple and the trees required in building it, that must be literally 
explained. See above, on ebap. lx. 13. 

2. To proclaim a year of favour for Jehovah, and a day of vengeance for 
our God, to comfort ctll mourners, Gesenius and Rosenmlliler explain S as 
the idiomatic sign of the genitive when separated from its governincr nomn 

Jehovah s year of grace, God’s day of vengeance.” It is equally aoTee- 
able to usage, and more natural in this case, to give the particle its wider 
sense as denoting relation in general, a year of tavour as to or concerning 
God, which may here be expressed by the English for, Yitringa quotes 
Glement oi Alexandria as interring from the use of the word year in this 
verse that our Lord’s public ministry was only one year in duration, a 
conclusion paradoxically maintained by Gerard John Yossius, but wholly 
irreconcileable with the gospel history. The expression is correctly explained 
by yitnnga as a poetical^ equivalent to day suggested by the previous 
aiinsion to the year of jubilee; and Hitzig adds that there is probably a 
reference to God’s vengeance as a transitory act, and to his mercy as a 
lasting one. ^ The same two words occur as parallels in chaps, xxxiv. 8, 
Ixiii. 4; while in chap. xlix. 8, we have the general expression time of 
favour. For the meaning of the last words of the verse, see above, on 
chaps, xhx. 18, and ivii. 18. They may either be descriptive of sufferers, 
as the persons needing consolation, or of penitents, as those who shall alone 
receive it. 


8. To p>ft upon Zion s mourners—to give them a crown instead of aslies^ 
the oil of joy for mourning, a garment of praise for a faint spirit ; and it 
shall he called to them (or they shall he called) the oahs of righteousness, the 
planting of Jehovah (L e. planted by Jehovah) to glorify himself The 
construction seems to_be interrnpted and resumed, a practice not unfrequent 
with Isaiah. There is no need, therefore, of supplying joy after the first 
verb, as Houbigant and Lpwth do. Of the many senses which might here 
be attached to the verb the most appropriate is that of putting on, as 
applied to dress, though with another particle, in Gen. xxxvii. 34, xli. 42, 
and often elsewhere. The English Yersion has appoint, and Gesenius 
give ; both of which are justified by usage, but less suitable in this case 
than the one above proposed. By the repetition of the word mourners, this 
verse is wrought into the foregoing context in a mode of which we have had 
&e\eial examples. (See above, on chap. lx. 15.) Zion^s mourners jiiViy hs 
simply those who mourn in Zion, or those who mourn for her (chap. Ixvi. 
10), but as these ideas are not incompatible, both may be included, 
(Compare chaps. Ivii. 18, lx. 20.) Gesenius speaks of the paronomasia 
between and as something entireij’distinct from the antithesis in 
sense between an ornamental head-dress and the ashes strewn upon the 
head by mourners. But this relation of ideas may be looked upon as 
really essential to a true paronomasia. Augusti’s ridiculous travesty of 
this phrase {Putz fur Schmutz) has been actually revived by Be Wette. 
Ewald, with purer taste, neglects the verbal assonance, and reproduces 
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Jerome’s fine translation {coronam pro cinere). That ointment was not 
used by mourners but rejoicers, may be learned from a comparison of 
2 Sam, xiv. 2, with Ps. xxiii. 5. Hitzig derives from the Kal of 
and explains it to mean hriglilness as the parallel term ri^3 is applied to a 
pale colour (Lev. xiii. 21); but a suflieient contrast is afibrded by the 
usual sense praise^ the whole phrase meaning garments which excite 
admiration. For the meaning and translation of see voL i. p, 94. 

By oaks of righteonsness, Gcseniiis understands such as enjoy the divine 
favour or blessing; Lowth, such as prove by their flourishing condition 
that they were planted by him; Henderson, such as bear the fruit of 
rigliteoiisnass ; Luzzatto, terebinths of long duration, as in chap. i. 26 ; 
instead of city of righteousness and faithful city, he reads city of perma¬ 
nence, enduring city. The mixture not only of metaphors but also of literal 
and figurative langua^ge in this verse shews dearly that it has respect to 
spiritual not external changes. (Compare chap. xliv. 4, lx, 21.) 

4, And they shall build up the ruins of antipiiiy^ the desolations of the 
ancients they shall raise, and shall renew the cities of ruin (i, e. ruined 
cities), the desolations of age and age. Both the tlioiigiit and language of 
this verse have been explained already. , See above, on chaps, xlix. 8, 
liv, 3, Iviii. 12.) Lowth, not contented with the difliculty of explaining 
‘IDD in chap. Iviii. 12, would insert it here, on the authority of four manu¬ 
scripts, and David Kimchi; but Kocher understands the latter as distinctly 
pointing out the diflerence between the places.—The older writers take 

as an adjective agreeing with hut this is feminine ; Gese- 

nius and Ewald, as an absolute adjective or noun corresponding to majiores, 
ancestors or ancients ; Umbreit, as a noun meaning ancient times.— 
Hendewerk agi’ees with Geseniiis, but applies the term specifically to the 
Jews who.were alive at the destruction of the temple. The verb renew is 
applied as in 2 Chron. xv. 8, xxiv. 4.—According to Henderson, this verse 
and the next admit of no consistent interpretation, except on the principle 
that the Jews are to be restored to the land of their fathers. The ruins 
and desolations are those of cities that had once been inhabited, and cannot, 
without the utmost violence, be applied to the heathen world.” But why 
may they not be explained as imagery,” like chap. lx. 19, 20, or be 
taken metaphorically,” and without reference to external desolation, like 
the captives and prisoners of ver. 1 ? If this be what is meant by con¬ 
sistent interpretation,” it is very dearly purchased by assuming as a 
principle ” a fact not mentioned in the text or context, and supposing 
this to be literally alluded to wherever the hypothesis is possible, while all 
the accompanying circumstances are explained away as figures. 

5. Then shall stand strangers and feed your flocks, and the children of 
outland {shall he) your ploughme^i and your vinedressers. For the sense of 

see above, on chap. lx. 10. Kimchi explains stand to mean, they 
shall rise and come for the purpose. Some suppose it to be an idiomalic 
pleonasm, others a periphrasis for service ; but the first is a mere evasion, 
and the second sense belongs to the verb only when standing in the 
presence of another is expressed or implied. (Dent. i. 38, 1 Kings i. 28, 
Jer. Hi, 12.) The conjunction of these verbs here and in Micah v. 3, mjiy 
justify the supposition that the primary reference in either case is to a 
practice of the oriental shepherds. As to the meaning of the prophecy, 
interpreters are much divided. Some seem to take it in the strictest sense 
as a promise that the heathen should he slaves to the Jews. (See above, 
chap. xiv. 2, vol. i. p. 287.) Gesenius understands it as meaning that 
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the Jews should confine themselTes to spiritual services, and leave mere 
secular pursuits to the Gentiles. Nearly allied to this is Hitzig’s explana¬ 
tion that the Jews and Gentiles arc described as sustaining the relation of 
priests and laymen to each other. Ewald qualifies it still more by describ¬ 
ing the relation to be that of the Levites to the other tribes, and even this 
lestricted by the promise in chap. Ixvi. 21. But that verse shews con¬ 
clusively that no exclusive promise of Levitical or sacerdotal rank to the 
Jewj, as distinguished from the Gentiles can he here intended. This is 
confirmed by the^ language of Peter, who applies the promise of the next 
verse to the Christian Church (1 Peter ii. 5). The only way in which all 
these seeming discrepancies can be reconciled, is by supposing, as we have 
done hitherto, that even in Exod. xix. 6, the promise is addressed to Israel 
not as a nation but a church; so that when the Jewish people ceased to 
bear this chamcter, they lost all claim to the fulfilment of the promise, 
which is^ still in^force, and still endures to the benefit of those to whom it 
was oiigiually given, namely, the Israel of Grod, that is to say, his church 
01 chosen people. This view of the matter sets aside not only the inter¬ 
pretations which have been already mentioned as confining the promise to 
the natural descendants of Israel, but also that of Jerome and Procopius, 
who, although they correctly recognise the church as the object of address, 
make this a threatening that the Jews shall he supplanted by the G-entiles 
as^the pastors or ministers of the flock of G'od. That the holders of this 
office, might, in strict accordance with the usage of Scripture and of this 
book, bo described as shepherds, husbandmen, and vinedressers, may be 
seen by a comparison of chaps, iii. 14, v. 1, xi. 6, xxvii. 2, xxx. 23, 24, 
si. 11, with Acts XX. 28, 1 Cor. iii. 9, ix. 7; and with the imagery of our 
Saviour’s parables. It does not follow necessarily, however, that the office 
here assigned to strangers and foreigners is that of spiritual guides, much 
less that they are doomed to a degrading servitude. The simplest explana¬ 
tion of th# verse is that which understands it as descriptive not of subjuga¬ 
tion but of intimate conjunction, as if he had said, those who are now 
strangers and foi’eigners shall yet be sharers in j^our daily occupations, and 
entrusted with your dearest interests. By strangers we are then to under¬ 
stand not Gentiles as opposed to Jews, hut all who have been aliens fi’om the 
covenant of mercy and the church of God.—The only comment made by Hen¬ 
derson on tbis verse is included in the observation already quoted, that these 
two verses (4 and 5) admit of no consistent interpretation, except on the 
principle that the Jews are to be restored to tbe land of their fathers.” 
How the author would apply this in detail to the fifth verse, we can only 
argue analogically from his exposition of the fourth ; and as he there insists 
upon a literal rebuilding of the cities once inhabited by Jews as the only 
sense of which the prophecy admits without the utmost violence,” so 
here he may be understood as tacitly beiieviog in a future subjection of the 
Gentiles to the restored Jews, as their husbandmen and shepherds. If, on 
the other hand, he understands the service here exacted to be metaphorical 
cr spiritual, we have only to repeat what we have said before as to the 
worth of that consistent interpretation ” which results from the applica¬ 
tion of this novel principle.” 

6. And ye (or more emphatically, as for you)^ the priests of JeJiovah shall 
ye he called, the ministers of our God shall he said to you (or of you), the 
strength of nations shall ye eat, and in their glory shall ye suhstitute your¬ 
selves (or into their glory shall ye enter by exchange). Most of the earlier 
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writers, down to .Geseniiia in liis CoinmeiitaiT, agree su'bstantially with 
Jerome in liis version of the last w^orcl {supeQlietis) ; v^lileh they regard as 
a cognate form or an orthograplneal variation of in Ps. xciv. 4, where 

it seems to denote talking of one’s self, and, by a natural transition, glory¬ 
ing or boasting. Albert Schiilteiis tried to found upon an Arabic analogy 
the sense of “ providing for one’s self,’’ and Schcicl that of “ floating or 
swimming in abundance.” But all the latest waiters, not excepting Gese- 
nius in his Thesaurus, have gone back to Jarclii’s explanation of the word 
as denoting “ mutual exchange or substitution.” This supposes it to be 
derived from a cognate form and sjnoiiynie of to change or ex¬ 
change, occiming only in the Hipliil, Jer. ii. 11. This wurd is important 
as determining the sense not onlj^ of the whole verse, but of that before it, 
by reqiiiiing both to bo considered as descriptive, not of exaltation and sub¬ 
jection, but of mutual exchange, implying intimate Ci^ssociation. Some, it 
is true, attempt to carry out the first idea even here, by making this last 
word denote an absolute exclusive substitution, A e. the dispossession of the 
Gentiles by the Jews. But the context, etymology, and usage, all conibiiie 
to recommend the idea of reciprocal exchange or niutual substitution 
Interpreters, in seeking a factitious antithesis betw^een the verses, have 
entirely overlooked the natural antithesis between the clauses of this one 
verse. They have supposed the contrast intended to be that between ser¬ 
vitude and priesthood: “ they shall be your servants, and ye shall be their 
priests,” But we barn seen already that the fifth verso cannot, in consist¬ 
ency with chap. Ixvi. 10, denote anything but intimate conjunction and 
participation. The true antithesis is : je shall be their priests, and they 
shall be your purveyors; j'oii shall supply their spiritual w-ants, and they 
shall supply your temporal wamts.” This explanation of the verse, to 
which we have been naturally led by philological induction and the context, 
coincides in a manner too romarkabJc to be considered accidental, with the 
words of Paul, in writing to the Eomaiib of llic contribution matle b}' the 
churches of Macedonia and Acliaia for the poor saints at Jerusalem: It hath 
phased them verily, and their debtors they are (A e. they have elioscn to do 
it, and indeed were bound to do it); for if the Gentiles ham been made par- 
talers of their spiritual things, their ditty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. (Eom. xv. 27.) This may seem, hownver, to determine the 
object of addi’ess to be the Jews; but no such inference can fairly he 
deduced from the wwds of the apostle, who is only making one specific 
application of the general truth taught by the Prophet. What wms true of 
the Gentile converts then, in relation to the Jewish Christians as their 
mother-church, is no less true of the heathen now, or even of converted 
Je.ws, in reference to the Christians who impart the gospel to them. The 
essential idea in both places is, that the church, the chosen people, or tlio 
Israel of God, is charged wdtli the duty of communicating spiritual things 
to those without, and entitled in return to an increase of outward strength 
from those who thus become incorporated with it.—But it is hot inereljhn 
this low^er sense that the people of God are in the law (Exod. xlx. 20) and 
the gospel (1 Peter i. 3), as well as in the prophets, represented as the minis¬ 
ters i'md priests of God. Not only as instructors and reclaimers of The 
unbelieving world do they enjoy this sacred dignity, but also as the only 
representatives of their Great High Priest, in him and through him pos¬ 
sessing free access to the fountain of salvation and the ihroiie of grace. 
(Heb.: iv, 14-16.) In this respect, as in every other wEich concerns the 
method of salvation and access to God, there is no distinction of Jew and 
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Gentile, any more than of Greek and barbarian, male and female, bond and 
liee^, Dili all are Glinst s, aiitl Christ is God’s,” and ail alike are priests and 
iiiiiiiSbars ot G-(xL liwealy reniains to add, that on the principie of limiting 
tins prophecy to the fatare restoration of the Jews, it might have been sup¬ 
posed tnat this ^ Terse woiikl be literally iiiKiersiood as promising both 
temporal and spiritual siipariorlG to other nations; but, accordiag* to the 
aole represeiitatiYG^ oi that opiiiioii, wdio has been so often ciuoied, it im¬ 
plies holiness, spiritiiiiity, and devoiediiess to the service of God; so 
ahandant shall ])e the supplies, that there shall be no absorption of time by 
thc^cares and distraction of business.” This, it seems, is the literal iiiter- 
piemtioii 01 the promise that the Jews shall bo the priests and ministers of 
(4od, ana as such shall consume the ivealtii of the nations and have their 
riches at coiarnand; for such is the iiieaniiig put upon by Hender¬ 
son, who traces it iii the sense of comniaacling. Why there is any 

Igss \ iolenee in this interpretation oi the verse before us than in the refer¬ 
ence oi ver. 4 to the universal spread oi tlio gospel, does not appear. 
i . Instead of your shame (ye shall have) douMe^ mid (instead of tlieirl 
they shall cedelrate their ]}orfion; therefore in their land shall they 
inherit doiihle, ei'erlastmgjoy shall he to them, thtringa and Bioseiiiiiiiller 
understand tiie therefore at the bcgiiiiiiiig of the second clause as deciding 
that the recoiiipeiice must be described eiicliisiveljmn that clause, while ilie 
first is Vviiolly occupied witii the account of their previous siiherings : 
'‘Instead of your double shame, and instead of your laiiienting (or their 
exulting), that coiifiisioii veas their portion,” &c. From this and other 
similar uiiiiatiiral constructions, Geseniiis and all the later waiters have 
gone back to the one given in the Targuin and by Jarchi, which makes 
double refer not to shame but recompense, and gives the same subject 
with the other verbs. It is still considered necessary, however, to assume 
an eiialiage of person, so that your shame and their portion maj^ relate to 
the same subject. Ih is not impossible, howmver, that the Prophet has in 
vieiv the same two classes 'who are distinctly mentioned in the pi’eced-,, 
ing verses; a construction w'hich would not do away with the enallage, 
but go far to confiriii the explanation ivliich has been already given of those 
verses as descriptive of mutual participation.—There is no need of explain- 
ing with Gesenius as an accusative of place, or supplying in before it, 
with the older '^vriters; since the verb may govern it directly, as in 
Ps. li. 16, lix. 17.—Lowth complains of the confusion in the Hebrew text, 
and applies an extraordinary remedy, by substituting the Peshito version, 
after first amending it.—According to Henderson, this verse means that the 
honour conferred by God upon the restored Jews, and the estimation in 
which they shall be held by believing Gentiles, will far overbalance the con- 
iempt to which they have been subject. The limitation of the passage to the 
''restored Jews” is as groundless and arbitrary here as elsewhere.— 
is used indefinitely to denote a large proportion. (Compare chap. xL 2.) 

'For I am Jehovah, loving Justice, hating (that which is) taken atvay 
unjustly, ajid I will give their hire truly, and an everlasting covenant I 
strike for them. The ’\Tilgate and the rabbins give its usual sense of 
a burnt-offering, and explain the clause to mean that God hates unjust 
violence, especially (or even) in religious offerings. The modern writers 
generally follow the Septuagint in making it synonymous with (which 
is actually found in a few manuscripts), an explanation countenanced by the 
undoubted use of the corresponding plural and paragogic forms in that 
sense. (Job v. 16, Ps. Iviii. 3, Mv. 7.) Jerome’s objection that all 
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«‘^robbory is unjust, would apply to a multitude of other places where tlicue 
seems to be a redundance of expression, and proceeds upon the false 
assumption that necessarily expresses the complex idea robbery, whereas 
it may be here used in its primary and strict sense of violent seizure or 
privation, the idea of injustice, which is commonly implied, being here 
expressed.—For the usage of see above, on chap. xL 11, and for that 
of nn? n:??, on chaps, xxviii. 15,"iv. 3.—This verse is commonly applied to 
the violence practised upon Israel by Ihe Babylonians. (Compare chap, 
xlii. 24.) It is rather an enunciation of the general truth, that the divine 
justice renders absolutely necessary the destruction of his obstinate 
enemies, and the deliverance of his people from oppression. (Compare 
2 Thess. i. 6-8.) 

9. Then shall be Jcnoivn amony ihe nations their seed, and thevr issue in the 
midst of the peoples. All seeing them shall achiowledge them that they a/re 
a seed Jehovah has blessed. Yitringa, Geseniiis, and some later writers, 
give to the emphatic sense of being famous or illustrious,' as in Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2, where the parallel expression is ^111. But in the case bcioro 
us, the paralleliszn, far from requiring this peculiar sense, requires the 
usual one oi being known, as corresponding better to the phrase they shall 
recognise them. Thus understood, the first clause means that they shall be 
known among the nations in Iheir true character as a seed or race highly 
favoured of Jehovah. Issue means progeny or OuSpring, as in chap. 
?lviii. 19, In order to apply this to the restored Jews, we must depart 
from the literal and obvious import of among and in the midst, and under¬ 
stand them as denoting merely that they shall he heard of; for how can 
they be said to be among and in the midst of the nations at the very time 
when they are gathered from them to their own land. And yet the whole 
connection seems to favour the first meaning, and to shew that they are 
here described as being scattered through the natioos, and there recognised 
by clear distinctive marks as being God’s peculiar people, just as the Jews 
took knowledge of Peter and John that they had been with Jesus. (Acts 
iv. 18.) It may be on account of this apparent inconsisteney between the 
obvious sense of this verse and his own adopted ‘^principle,” that Hender¬ 
son has no remark upon it, save that “ D in is pleonastic.” Some 
of the older writers, to avoid this assumption, render ^3 because, all that 
see them shall acknowledge them, because they are a seed which Jehovah 
has blessed.” But, as Yitringa w’ell observes, the verb requires a more 
speeihe statement of its object. Gesenius and the later writers liken the 
constriction to that in Gen. i. 4, God saw the light that it was good * not 
simply saw that the light was good, but saw the light itself, and in so doing 
saw' that it w'as good. So here the meaning is not merely that all seeing 
them shall aclmowledge that they are a seed, &c., but that all seeing them 
shall recognise them by recognising the effects and evidences of the divine 
blessing.—The ellipsis of the relative is the same in Hebrew and colloquial 
English.—The true application of the verso is to tbe Israel of God in its 
diffusion among all the nations of the earth, w^ho shall be constrained by 
what they see of their spirit, character, and conduct, to acknowdedge that 
they are the seed w-hich the Lord liath blessed. The glorious fulfilment of 
this promise in its original and proper sense, may be seen already in the 
influence exerted by the eloquent example of the missionary on the most 
ignorant and corrupted heathen, withbut w'aiting for the future restoration 
of the Jew's to the land of their fathers. 

10. [I Will) joy, I unll joy in Jehovah, let my soul exult in my God; Jhr 
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hehatli dotliel me ivith garments of salvation, a numtle of rigJiteous?ic.s'-dia’\Im 
put on me, as the Iridegroom adjusts Ms priestly crown, and as the hfcB 
arrays her jewels, Vitriiiga here leads his chorus off the stage, where he 
has kept it since the beginning of ver. 4, and lets the Church come on, but 
whether as a male or female he considers a doubtful and perplexing q^iiestion. 
To a reader unencumbered with this clumsy theatrical machinery, it must 
be evident that these are the words of the same speaker who appears at the 
beginning of this chapter and the next. J. D. Michaelis supposes an 
allusion to the oriental practice of bestowing the caftan or honorary dress 
upon distinguished culprits who have been acquitted. Luzzatto, in order 
to avoid the assumption of a root in this one case, reads from ; 
but this, besides being arbitrary, throws the S}’ntax of the tenses into a con¬ 
fusion which, although it may be elsew’here unavoidable, is not to be assumed 
in any case without necessity.-~n^^ is to put on or wear, but always used 
in reference to ornaments. may signify not merely gems, but orna¬ 

mental dress in general. (See Deut. xxii. 5.)—Gesenius in his Commen- 
tary gives ID? the general sense of beautifying or adorning; but in his 
Thesaurus he agrees wuth the modern writers in acknowledging the deriva¬ 
tion from tnh a priest, for which no satisfactory etymology has yet been 
proposed. “ As the bridegroom priests his turban.'* So Aquila m vvg.- 
(pm iB^ocTsvtymv anpdvt^. The reference is no doubt to the sacerdotal 
mitre, which was probably regarded as a model of ornamental head-dress, 
and to which is explicitly applied (Exod. xxxix. 28, Ezek. xliv. 18). 
Salvation and righteousness are here combined, as often elsewhere, to 
denote the cause and the effect, the justice of God as displayed in the sal¬ 
vation of his people. (See under ver. 8.) Or righteousness may be 
referred to the people, as denoting the practical justification afforded by 
their signal deliverance from suffering. 

11. For as the earth puts forth its growth, mid as the garden malm its 
plants to gro'W, so shall the Lord Jehovah male to grow righteousness and 
praise before all the nations. Compare chap. xlv. 8, and Ps. Ixxxy. 11, 
12. The exact construction of the first clause may be, like the earth 
(tvhich) puts forth; or the idiom may resemble that in vulgar English 
which employs like as a conjunction no less than a preposition, like the 
earth puts forth, (See above chap. viii. 28, and vol. i. p. 196.) The 
studied assonance of HpPV, and is retained in the latest ver¬ 

sions after the example of the Yulgate, which has germen, germinat, and 
germinahit. By praise we are to understand the manifestation of excel¬ 
lence in general, by righteousness that of moral excellence in particular. 
The confusion of these terms by Yitringa and some later writers, as all 
denoting salvation, is as bad in its effect as it is groundless in its principle. 
Knobel thinks it probable that the writer had by this time heard the news 
of Cyrus’s conquests in the west, by which his somewhat languid hopes had 
been revived. But there is nothing either in the text or context to restrict 
this verso to the former restoration of the Jews from the Babylonian exile, 
any more than to their future restoration to the Holy Land. The glory of 
the promise is its universality, in which the fulfilment will no doubt be co¬ 
extensive with the prophecy itself. 

CHAPTEE LXIL 

The words of the great Deliverer are continued firom the foregoing 
chapter. He will not rest until the glorious change in the condition of his 
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people is accomplisltedj Yer. 1. They shall be recognised by kings and 
nations as the people of JehoTah, vers. 2, 3. She who seemed to be for¬ 
saken is still his spoiiSGs vers. 4, 5. The church is required to watch and 
pray for the fulfilment ol the promise^ vers. 0, 7. G-od has sworn to protect 
her and supply her wants, vers. 8, 9. Instead of a single nation, all the 
nations of the earth shall llou" unto her, Yer. 10. The good news of sal- 
Yatioii shall no longer be confined, but universally diffused, Ycr. IL The 
glory of the cliiircli is the redemption of the world, yer. 12. 

1. l^hr Zionh sahe I tviU not he still, and/or Jerimdcmls sale I will not 
rest until her righteousness go forth as brightness,, and her salvation as a 
lamp {that) himieth. Hitzig argues irom the absence of the copulatiye par¬ 
ticle, that this is the beginiiiiig of a new discourse, and that if the ITo- 
phet be the speaker here, he cannot be tine speaker in the two preceding 
Yerses. Both these conciiisions are niifounded: since the narticlc is 
frequently omitted where the same subject is still treated, and in the same 
manner. On the other hand, the Prophet constantly assiinirs ilie person 
and expresses liie feelings of diflerent characters in this diaaua, udih- 
oiit any,express mtimation of the change in the text itself, rvimelii fol¬ 
lows the Targum in explaining this verse as the language of Jehovali, who, 
as J. D. Michaelis tliinks, is here replying to the tlianksgiTing of the 
church in the foregoing verses. The rest and silence must be then under¬ 
stood to denote inaction and iiidiiferericc, as hi chap, xlii, 14. In like 
manner Grotiiis makes it a specific pToinise of Jehovah that he will not 
rest until Cyrus is victorious. Gocceius supposes the Messiah to be speak¬ 
ing, and assuring his people of his intercession. Henderson also, on the 
ground of the frequency with which the Redeemer is thus abruptly intro¬ 
duced by our Prophet, supposes the Messiah to be Iierc represented as 
interesting liiinself for the prosperity'of Zion, and assuring her that tbroogh 
his mediatorial intercossioii the Jews shall be restored to their staiidiiig 
in the cliiirch of God. 1 iiniiga iliiiiks it clear from the analogy of ver. 
(>, that the silence boro proliihiteu Is that of Zion’s watchmen or the 
rulers of tiie cliiircIi, oi wlioiii ho aceordiiigiy makes up a chorus in accord¬ 
ance with his iavoiirite theatrical hypothesis. A simpler and more ob- 
vdoiiB sense is the one now commorily adopted, that the Prophet hiiiisclf 
declares his resolution not to cease from the prediction of Zion’s future 
glory, as Foreriiis supposes, but according to the general opinion, from 
prayer to God on her behalf. Eichhoni absurdly ascribed the passsage to 
a Jew in Palestine who wrote it on hearing of the edict by Cyrus for 
the restoration of the exiles. Perhaps tlio most satisfactory conclusion 

.' is., that if the Prophet here speaks of iiimseli, ho also speaks by impli¬ 
cation of his associates and successors in the office, not excluding Christ 
as the last and greatest of the series ; so that several of the ( 3 xegetieal 
hypotheses already mentioned may in this way be combined and reconciled. 
If an exclusive siilqect must be chosen, it is no doubt the same as in the 
first ^'\erse ot the foregoing chapter. Tiie sense of nghteoiisiiess and s-ilva- 
tionisthe same as in cha,p. Ixi. 10, and elsewhere. "Bv a singular change 
of the abstract to tne concrete, the Vulgate Justus ejus ot salvator ejus, 
—The going forth here mentioned is the same as in'Ps. xix. (>, 7 ; and 
brightness, or as Lowth translates it, strong light may specifically signify 
the dawn of day or the rising of the sun as in Prov. iv. 18. Low tiff's 
version of the parallel expression (Mazmg torch)Js stronger than the com- . 
moil version, but adheres less closely to the form of the original. 

2. And natmis shall see thj rigkkmmms, mid all kmgs'thy glorij ; and 
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there Audi he ealleil io ihee a new mme^tvMdh the mmitli of Jehorah shall utter 
(or pronounce distinctly). Here again tlie Vulgate applies the abstract 
terms to Ciiiist, by rendering them {nchjium limm. G-rotiiis 
retains this inaccurate translation, but applies tii# epithets to Cyras, as the 
illustrious patron of the Jews, and at the same lime a tj^pe of Christ. The 
substitution of glory for saluaflon does not seem to be regarded b}" any of 
the modem writers as a proof that Hcdeatdon means ghry, altlioiigli quite 
as clear as that rigJiteoHS7iess means salvation. The mention of kings is 
intended to imply the submission even of the highest ranks to this new 
power. (Compare chaps, xlix. 7, 28, lii. 15.) Yitriiiga’s explanation of 
as meaning to experience or to know in a spiritual sense, at once per¬ 
verts the Prophet’s nieaniiig, and enfeebles liis expression. The idea evidently 
is that they shall witness it and stand astonished.—The miv imme may be 
that which is afterwards stated in ver. 4, or the expression may be understood 
more generally as denoting change of eoiiciitioii for the better. (See above, 
chaps, i. 26, lx. 14, and compare Jer. iii, IG, xxxiii. 16, Ezek. xlviii. 35, Rev. 
ii. 17, iii. 12.) Some one quoted by Yitringa supposes an allusion to the 
change in the iiamo of the chosen people from Jew to Cliiistian; but the former 
name is still applied to tlio spiritual Israel, in Rom. ii. 9, and Rev. ii. 9. 
(Sae below, on chap. Ixv. 15.) J. D. Miciiaelis supposes an allusion to the 
oriental practice of imposing new names upon towais which have been ruined 
and rebuilt. The translation of the last xmrb by Lowtli [shall fteo upon theep 
and by Noyes (shall give thee)^ does not convey its exact sense, winch, ac¬ 
cording to the lexicons, is that of pronouncing or littering distinctly, though 
the common version (shall name) is justiiled by usage. (Compare Num. i. 17, 
1 Chroii. xii. 31, Amos vi. 1.) Henderson finds no difficulty in admitting 
that this clause is not to be understood of a mere name, hut has special 
reference to the state and character, according to the common idiom by 
which anything is said to be called what it really is. Is it absolutely cer¬ 
tain, then, that Israel, Jerusalem, and Zion, are in all cases strictly national 
and local designations, and that'they never have respect to state and cha¬ 
racter, rather than to natural descent or geographical position ? 

3. A fid thou slialt he a eroion of beauty m Jehovalds hmul^ and a diadem of 
royalty in the palm of thy God The only difficulty in this verse has respect 
to the crown’s being twice emphatically placed in the hand and not upon 
the head. Aben Ezra refers to the practice of wearing wreaths and circlets 
on the arms; but the text speaks expressly of the hand and of the palm, 
and both the ornaments described are such as were worn upon the head. 
Some of the older writers quote Suetonius’s account of the athiet^e as wear¬ 
ing the Olympic crown upon the head and carrying the Pythian^ in the 
hand ; biit*tliis, as Eosenmliller well says, ivas a mere act of necessity, and 
whaii is here said has respect to rpval, not athletic crowns. Ewald^agrees 
with Brentiiis in supposing that Jehovah is here represented as holding the 
crown in his hand to admire it; Coceeiiis and Ewald, for the purpose of 
exhibiting it to others; Piscator, for the pmpose of crowning himself. 
J. D, Michaelis takes In the hand of God to mean at his disposal, or bestowed 
by him. This is a good sense in itself; but upon whom could Zion or 
Jerusalem be thus bestowed ? Hitzig and Henderson think it perfectly 
obvious that it would be incongTuous to place the crown upon Jaliovah's 
head ; and as it: could not be placed upon the ground, as in chap, xxviii. 1, 
the only place remaming was the hand! Geseniiis understands the hand 
'of God'to mean his .power or .protection, which' approaches nearly to Yit- 
riiiga’s explanation of the phrase as meaning he shall hold it &st, or keep 
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it safe. (Compare Ee?. iii. 11.) Manrer gives the same sense to the 
phrase, hut connects it with the subject of the verse, and not with the figure 
of a crown; as if it had been said, under his protection thou shalt be a 
crown of beauty and a diadem of royalty.—Lowth’s version of the last 
phrase, in the grasp of thy God, is vigorous but inexact. The true sense is 
the one expressed by Henderson [the palm). The original combination of 
two nouns is more expressive than the adjective construction into which it 
is resolved by most translators. The beautiful crown of Lowth, and the 
magnificent crown of Noyes, are much inferior to the literal translation, 
orown of beauty or of glory, and not required by the parallelism, since the 
corresponding phrase strictly means a diadem of royalty. According to 
Gataker, the last word is added to distinguish the here mentioned 
from the sacerdotal turban or mitre. 

4. Mo more shall it he called to thee (shalt tlioii be called) Azuhah [For-^ 
sahyi), and thj land shall no more he called Bhemaynah [Desolate); hut thou 
shalt he called Eephzihah [my delight is in her), and thy land Beulah [Mar¬ 
ried), for Jehovah delights in thee, and thy land shall he married. The 
joyful change of condition is further expressed in the Prophet’s favourite 
manner, by significant names. The common version not only mars the 
beauty of the passage, but renders it in some degree unintelligible to the 
English reader, by translating the first two names and retaining the others 
in their Hebrew dress. It is obvious that ail four should be treated alike, 
%, e, that all the Hebrew forms should be retained, or none. Henderson 
prefers the latter method on the ground that the names are merely sym¬ 
bolical, and will never be employed as proper names.” It is probable, 
however, that they were all familiar to the Jews as female names in real 
life. This we know to have been the case with t’wo of them: the mother 
of Jehoshaphat was named Azuhah (1 Kings xxii, 42), and the mother of 
Manasseh Hephzibah (2 Kings xxi. 1). It is better, therefore, to retain 
the Hebrew forms, in order to give them an air of reality as proper names, 
and at the same time to render them intelligible by translation. In the 
last clause there is reference to the primary meaning of the verb, viz. that 
of owning or possessing ; and as the inhabitants of towns are sometimes 
called in Hebrew their possessors, a noun derived from this very verb 
(Joshua xxiv. 11, Judges ix. 2, 2 Sam. xxi. 12, compared with 2 Sam. 
ii. 4), its use here would suggest, as at least one meaning of the promise, 
thy land shall he inhabited, and so it is translated in the Targum. ♦ 

5. For [as) a young man m.arrieth a virgin, [so) shall thy sons marry thee, 
and [with) the joy of a Iridegroom over a hride shall thy God rejoice over thee. 
The particles of comparison are omitted as in Jer. xvii. 21. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the comparison is only an implied one, 
and that the strict translation is, a young man marrieth a virgin, thy sons 
shall marry thee,” leaving the copula and so to he suggested by the context. 
So in the other clause there is no absolute need of assuming an ellipsis, 
since the Hebrew idiom admits of such expressions as joying the joy of a 
bridegroom, just as we may say in English a man lives the life of a saint, 
or dies the death of the righteous, both which combinations occur in our 
translation of the Bible. (Gal. ii, 20, Num. xxiii. 10.) In order to avoid 
the seenaing incongruity of a mother’s being married to her sons, Lowth 
reads thy Builder or Founder; an emendation which J. D. Michaelis 
rejects in bis notes upon Lowth’s Lectures, but adopts in his translation of 
Isaiah. To^Gesenius’s objection, that the pluralis majestaticus is construed- 
with a verb in the singular, Henderson conclusively replies by citing Gen. 
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sx. 18, xxsY. 7, 2 Sam. vii. 23. The true objection to the change is that 
it IS not necessary. The solution of the difficulty in the common text is 
afforded by the explanation already giyeii of the sj;rict sense of and the 
usage of^ the derivative moun As in ver. 4 really means thou 
shalt be inhabited, so here conveys the same idea as well as that of 
mmiage, and thy sons has reference, not to the latter, but the former sense. 
Yitringa gives substantially the same explanation, v/hen he says that the 
Prophet mixes two distinct metaphors in one expression. 

6, 7. On thy walls, 0 Jerusalem, 1 hare set watchmen; all the day and all 
the flight long they shall not he silenl. Ye that remind Jehovah, let there he 
no rest to you, and give no rest to him, until he estahlish and until he place 
Jerusalejn a praise in the earth. According to Yitringa, the prophetic 
chorus is here relieved by an ecclesiastical one ; and as the first words 
do not well suit this imaginary speaker, he removes all difiiculty by sup¬ 
plying thus saith Jeliovah. To the more obvious supposition that Jehovah 
is himself the speaker, he makes a very singular objection, viz. that the 
Prophet would hardly have introduced God as speaking for so short a time. 
According to the Targum and the Eabbins, he is here represented as 
appointing ^angels to keep watch over the ruined walls of Zion. Ewald 
adopts a similar ^interpretation, and refers to Zech. i. 12-17, upon which 
the Jewish exposition may be founded. Gesenius understands these as the 
words of the Prophet himself, and by watchmen, devout Jews among the 
ruins of Jerusalem, awaiting the return of the exiles, and praying to God for 
it. ^ For this limitation of the passage to Jerusalem in ruins, and to the 
period of the exile, there is not the least foundation in the text. The p>romise 
is a general one, or rather the command, that those who are constituted 
guardians of the church should be importunate in prayer to God on her 
behalf. admits of three interpretations, all consistent with Isaiah’s 

usage. In chap, xxxvi. 3, 22, it seems to mean an official recorder or his¬ 
toriographer. In chap. Ixvi. 3, it means one burning incense as a memorial 
oblation. Hence the name used in the law of Moses to denote such 

an offering. (See Lev. ii. 2, v. 12, xxiv. 7, Num. v. 26.) In chap, xliii. 
26, the verb means to remind God of something which he seems to have 
forgotten; and as this is an appropriate description of importunate inter¬ 
cession, it is here entitled to the preference. Gesenius speaks of a belief 
in the effect of such entreaties as peculiar to the ancient orientals ; but our 
Lord himself expressly teaches it (Luke xviii. 1), and Tertuilian finely says 
of it, hcBC vis Deo grata esL * 

8. Sivorn hath Jehovah hy Ms right hand, and hy his arm of strength, If 
I give (h e. I will not give) tjiy corn any more as food to thine enemies, and 
if the sons of the ontland shall drink thy new wine which thou hast laboured 
in (I am not God). On the elliptical formula of swmaring, see above, on 
chap. xxiL 14, and vol. i, p. 38*5. The declaration, though conditional in 
form, is in fact an absolute negation. In swearing by his hand and arm, 
the usual symbols of strength, he pledges his omnipotence for the fulfilment 
of the promise, As sure as I am almighty, thou shalt suffer this no more.” 
—For the true sense ofsee ahove^ on chap. Ivi. 3. 

9. For those gathering it shall eat it, and shall praise Jehovah, and those 
collecting it shall drink it in my holy courts (or in the courts of my sane- 
tuary). The is not directly equivalent to hut, as some explain it, but 
retains its proper meaning, in relation to an intermediate tlionght not ex¬ 
pressed, As if he had said, it shall not be so, or it shall be far otherwise, 
because those gatheiing, &c. Lowth has they that reap the harvest, and 
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theij that (jallier the vintage, wliicli, altiiougli correct in sense, is nou a 
Ycrsioii, blit a paraphrase. The indefinite it takes the place both oi to/// 
and wine, but all anibiguiiy is rcmoTed by the use of the verbs eat aiici 
drink, Geseidns and EoBenmliller agree ■with G-rotins" and the oilier eai*3^ 
writers in supposing an allusion to the sacrificial feasts of the Mosaic law. 
(See Lev. xk. !l3--25, Dent. xii. l7, 18, xiv. 23.) But Hiteig and LnoM 
refer what is here said simply to the sacerdotal standing to be occnpieci 
by Israel in reference to the Gen tiles. (See above, on chap. IxL 6.) io 
tlie •foriiier supposition, Knobel objects that 'the Levitical toasts had oxclii." 
sive reference to the Litlies and first-fruits, whereas the promise here ns 
iiiiiversaL This a'ppears io bo a needless refinement, anid is wholly insnbi- 
cleat to explain away the obvious allusion iri the terms of the promise to 
the ancisiit institutions of the hiw. That these, ho^wever, ain but types 
and eiiiblems of abundance, and seciirit}", and liberty of ^vorshipj is acknow¬ 
ledged even by tliat scliool of interpreters supposed to bo most stiTuuioiis 
in 'favour of attaching to these ]:roiiiis£s their strictest sense. ^ Tiuis irioii- 
derson, instead of urging, as consistency might seem to re(|iiire, that die 
language of this passage, like that of chap, lx., 'mmist bo hterall} ex¬ 
plained,” interprets it as iru^ariing that “the ciiciinGS of Israel liaviiig ^all 
been swept away bjp tlia powerful jodgmeiits of Goci, the niosL peilcct 
train][iiillity shall reign tliroiighoiit the land, and those 'wlm may go up) i'O 
ivorship at Jerusalem siiall enjoy, iininolested, the fruit of ilicir labour. 
Here again we may perceive, although unable to reduce to rule, the exer¬ 
cise of a large discretion in claterniining what shall and wlrat shall not he, 
strictly iindorsiood. The literal JeriiSRlorn, vdili its temple a'ud hs courts, 
and literal com arid vri'im, ripyravrs to be intended; but for ^anght that ap¬ 
pears, the eating and di-lnlobn'; in the courts of that temple is a mere figure 
for exeiiiption front aiiiioyauce and loss, wliile present there for worship, 
10. Pass, ])ass iJirotiyh ihe ijiUes, clear the way oj the jicojiJe, raise hif/h, 
raise high the liigliwriy, Jree \iti) froni sU)nes, raise a hanner {cw a signal) 
over the nations. Yitrii'iga puis these words into the inoutb oi Ids propludlc 
chorus ; Maurer thinks they may be uttered by tiie ^\'atcliiJWll of (>; 
but most iiiterpj'eters appear to be contented with the obvious hypothesis, 
that Isaiah is here speaking in the name of God. As to iiie fd>jec't of ad¬ 
dress, Eichhorn supposes it to be the Jews still liiigering aincriig tbc i'liins 
of the Holy City; Maurer, the reioaiiiing population of that cii.y, whiclj lie 
seems to think considerable; Gosmiiis, the exiled Jews in Ba])ylon a,ud 
other lands ; Henderson, “ the inhabitants of the cities tliat nnyy be In ihe 
way of the returning Israelites.” The readiness with which these inter¬ 
preters accommodate the terms of the text to their several hypotheses, may 
shew how little ground there is for any definite conclusion, and thus serve 
to recommend the hypothesis of Ilitzig, that the Oidor is supposed ia be 
given to those whose duty it is to execute it. Another sul)je<'t dispute is 
the direction of the march recpiired. According to Itosisnuiillc]*, blaurer, 
and Henderson, “ pass through tlie gates” means go out oftlwiu; acc-ording 
to Geseniiis and others, go into thcin. It ineans iieilhei* une 'nor t,be oldter, 
but go through them, leaving the direction to be gafkicred from tbe- coutuxl,, 
which, combined with the analogy of chap, Ivii. 14, makes it jU’oiatbje tiuit 
what is here described is the entrance of the naiioiisinto Zion or the church, 
aH: event so frecpicntly and fiillj set forth in the preceding cdiapiers, Tho 
use of the term in the last clause is so fevouraJile to lids exposition, or 
at least so adverse to the supposition that the rosi oration of I be Jews from 
;Babylon is here intoiidcd, that Gesenius, in order to evade Lids diblculiy, has 
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lecoiiiso lo an expedient wliicli lie Y/oiikl have laiigiiod to scorn if used in 
vindication^ of the truth of prophecy. This is the cxpiaiiation as 

meaiiiijg or more specifically those of Israel, on the authority, as he 

I^out. xrxii. 8, xxxiii. 3, 19. KotMiig but extreme exegetical 
ixT'warrant^^this interpretation of the word here, if it were true 
uiai inoses so^employed it. But this very fact is still more doubtful than 
called in to confirm, or rather it is still more ceriain that 
m DeiiterGiiomy denotes the Gentiles than it is hi this case. On the 
0 01 hand, the singular form Dp is used repeatedly in these very prophecies 
0 siguny tlio Gentiles or inanldiicl at large. (See above, chaps, xiii. 5, xlix. 8.) 
it may therefore he alleged, in opposition to the views which have been 
qnoLeci, witn as niucli plausibility at least, that this is not a prediction of 
e loimcr restoration of the Jews from Babylon, or of their future restora¬ 
tion fioiii the ends of the earth, but of the increase of the church or chosen 
people hy^the accession ol the G-entiles. The gates are then the gates of 
the ideal Zion or Jerusalem, the passage is an inward, not an outward 
passage, and tiie exhortation of the text is one to all concerned, or all wdio 
have the opportunity to take away obstructions and facilitate their entrance, 
liio argument in favour of the reference to Babylon, derived from the 
analogy of qhap. Ivii. 19, lies equally against the hypothesis of Henderson, 
who caiiiiot consistently repel it, as we do, by appealing to our uniform 
assertion tliat the Babylonish exile is referred to only as- a signal examplo 
ol dejiveraiice^. What is said in one place, therefore, with acknowledged 
reference to liabjdoii proves nothing where the same generic terins are used 


■wifclioui any trace oi local allusion. The verb wliieli is ambiguous 

(com,pare cliaju v. 2, and 2 Sam. xvi. 6), is here determined b}' the addition 
oi the phrase in wdiich the iioiiii is used as a collective. In the lemt 

clause, some explain with the Septiiagint and Vulgate as simply mean¬ 
ing iOf others witlmJ. I). Miciiaelis for. Knobel not only makes it perfectly 
synonyiiioiis with but then notes this imaginary fiict as one’ proof of 
a later'age. The most exact and at the same time most poetical idea is 
Liitber^s, ‘'^rai»se the banner high above the nations;” to which Ilitzig 
theoretically acquiesces, but translates the preposition/or, like others. 

11. liehoJd^ Jehmih has caused it to he heard to the end of the.earthy Saf 
ye^ to the daughter oj Zton^ hehoJal^ tJiy eaJration Ciunethi^ leJiold^ his reivard is 
with hnu and his litre (afore him. There Is some doubt as to the connection 
of the clauses. It may be questioned whether the verse contoins the vmrcls 
uttered by Jehovah to the end of the earth, and if so, whether these con¬ 
tinue to the end of the verse, or only to the third heJiaUL Hitzig supposes 
to 1)0 absolutely used, and to denote that God has made a proclama¬ 
tion, hdt without saying what; after which the Prophet goes on to acldress 
the^ iiiesseiigers mentioned in chap. xL 9, and lii. 7. But as the verb 
RL'cms to require an object after it, and as the wurds immediately 
succcodiiig are precisely siicli as might thus be uttered, it is certainly most 
natural to understand -what follow^s as the words or substance of the procla¬ 
mation. It has also been made a question Avhetlicr the'pronoun Ms refers 
to Jehovah or to the nearest antecedent, salvidlon ; and if the latter, whether 
that wmrd is to be translated saviouf^ as it is by Lov th and in the ancient 
versions. This last is a question of mere form, and the other of but little 
exogeiicai importance, since the saAUour or salvation meant is clearly re¬ 
presented elsewhere ,as, identical with God himself. The last clause is a 
repotiiiou of chap. xl. 10, and if ever the identity of thought, expression, 
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and connection, served to indicate identity of subject, it is so in tliis case. 
The reader therefore may imagine the inducement which could lead even 
Henderson to speak of the two places as ^‘ strictly parallel in language, 
though the advents in the two passages are different.” If this be so, then 
nothing can ever be inferred from similarity of language, and an imlimited 
discretion is allowed to the interpreter to parry all attacks upon his theory 
by stoutly maintaining a diversity of subject in the very places where the 
opposite appears to be most manifest, xinother arbitrary statement rendered 
necessary in a dozen lines by the determination to apply the passage to 
the future restoration of the Jews to Palestine, is that the daughter of 
Zion means here the rightful inhabitants of Jerusalem scattered over the 
face of the earth,” a sense which even this interpreter attaches to the words 
in this place only, out of the many in which Isaiah uses them.^ But while 
these violent expedients are required to bring the passage even into seeming 
application to the future restoration of the Jews, it is, it possible, still more 
inapplicable to their former restoration from the Babylonish exile. In the 
first place, why should the ends of the earth he summoned to announce 
this event to Zion ? Hitzig replies, as we have seen aheady, that the two 
clauses are entirely unconnected ; Knobel more boldly explains end of the 
earth to mean “ the end of the oriental world, whose west end touched the 
Mediterranean sea, i. e, Palestine !” Whether a theory requiring such 
conti'ivances can well be sound, is left to the decision of the reader. But 
another difficolty in the way of this interpretation is presented by the last 
clause. Even supposing that the old opinion as to this clause is the true 
one, and that Jus reward means that which he bestows, in what sense can 
the restoration of the Jews from Babylon be represented as the coming of 
salvation (or a saviour) to the daughter of Zion, bringing a reward ? The 
daughter of Zion is throughout these prophecies the suifering person and the 
object of encouraging address. Even where it primarily means the city, it 
is only as the centre, representative, and symbol of the Church or chosen 
people. How then could the saviour be described as coming to his people, 
bringing themselves with him as a recompence for what they had endured. 
But if, for reasons given in expounding "chap. xl. 10, we understand Ms 
reward as meaniag that which he receives, what constitutes this recompense 
in the case supposed ? The imago then presented is that of Jehovah com¬ 
ing back to his people, and bringing his people with him as his recompense. 
The incongruity of this verse with the Babylonian theory was either over¬ 
looked by its ablest modern champions, or occasioned such laconic com¬ 
ments as that of Bosemnulier, V7ho contents himself with saying that the 
last clause has already been explained in the note upon chap. xl. 10 ; 
while Gesenius still more briefly says, “ dieselben Worte xl. 10and 
Maurer, ‘‘eadem verba legimus xl. 10.” This is the entire exposition of 
the whole verse by these three distinguished writers, while those of later 
date, who have been less reserved, have found themselves driven to the 
forced constructions which have been already mentioned. On the other 
hand, the plain sense of the words, the context here, and the analogy of 
chap, xl, 10, are all completely satisfied by the hypothesis that the Messiah 
(or Jehovah) is here described as coming to his people, bringing with him a 
vast multitude of strangers, or new converts, the reward of his own labours,; 
and at the saitie time the occasion of a vast enlargement to his church. 
At the same time, let it be observed that this hypothesis is not one framed 
for the occasion, without reference ; or even in opposition to the previous 
explanation of passages in every point resembling this, but one suggested at 
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the outset of the hook, and found upon comparison, at every step of the 
interpretation, to he more satisfactory than any other. 

12. And tluy shall call them the Holy Feople^ the redeemed of JeJioralij 
and thou shalt le called Derushah {sought /or), Ir-lo-7ieezalaJi {City not for¬ 
saken). The first verb is indefinite, they {i. e. men) shall call; hence the 
parallel expression has the passive form. On the construction and the 
idiomatic use of call, see vol. i. p. 92. The distinction here so clearly 
made hy the use of the second and third persons, is supposed by the modern. 
Germans to be that between the city and her returning citizens ; but this, 
as we have seen repeatedly before, involves a constant vacillation between 
different senses of Jerusalem and Zion in the foregoing context. The only 
supposition which can be consistently maintained, is that it always means 
the city, but the city considered merely as a representative or sign of the 
whole system and economy of which it was the visible centre. The true, 
distinction is betw^een the church or chosen people as it is, and the vast 
accessions yet to be received from the world around it. Even the latter 
shall be honoured with the name of Holy People, while the church itself, 
becoming co-extensive with the w^orld, shall cease to be an object of con¬ 
tempt or disregard to God or man. The sense of sought for seems to be 
determined by the parallel description in Jer. xxx. 14, as expressing the 
opposite of the complaint in chap. xlix. 14.—According to Henderson, the 
meaning of the verse is that the Jews shall no\v,” i.e. after their restora¬ 
tion to their own land, be a holy people, redeemed from all iniquity, and 
thronging their ancient capital for religious purposes.” The only prospect 
opened to the Gentiles in the whole prediction, thus expounded, is that of 
becoming ploughmen, shepherds, and purveyors to the favoured nation ! 


OHAPTEE LXIIL 

The influx of the Gentiles into Zion having been described in the pre- 
cedino- verses, the destruction of her enemies is now sublimely represented 
as a Sanguinary triumph of Jehovah or the Messiah, vers. 1-6. The Pro¬ 
phet then supposes the catastrophe already past, and takes a retrospective 
view of God’s compassion towards his people, and of their unfaithfulness 
durin«- the old economy, vers. 7-14. He then assumes the tone of earnest 
suppifeation, such as might have been offered by the believing Jews when 
all seemed lost in the de^struction of their commonwealth and temple, vers. 
15-19. 

1. Who {is) this coming from Edom, Iriglit {as to Ms) garments from 
Bozrah, this one adorned in his apparel, lending in the ahmdayice of his 
strength ? I, speaking in righteousness, mighty to sare. The hypothesis 
that this is a detached prophecy, unconnected with what goes before or 
follows, is now commonly abandoned as a mere evasion of the difficulty. 

indeed adheres to it in order to sustain his theory as to the gradual 
composition of the book. The dramatic form of the description is recog¬ 
nised by modern writers, without the awkward supposition of a chorus, 
adopted by Vitringa and Lowth. It is not necessary even to introduce the 
people as a party to the dialogue. The questions may be naturally put 
into the mouth of the Prophet himself. Interpreters are much divided as 
to the Edom of this passage. That it is not merely a play upon the mean- 
in^^ of the name (viz. red), is clear from the mention of the chief town, 
Bozrah The reference to Borne, whether the Boman Empire or the 
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Romisii Gliiircli, is purely fancifuL J« B- Micliaelis consistently applies 
tlie passa‘::?e, like the foregoing coiite?:t, to a future ereiit; but Henderson 
imexpectedlY pimiomiees'ifc unjustifiable to apply it to any future judg¬ 
ments to be inflicted on the country formerly occupied by tlie Edomites.” 
His own opinion is that "=tiie object of tbo Propliet is to deduce an argu¬ 
ment from (jod’s dealings uilli liis ancient people jn favour of liis graciously 
recrardiiig tliem in tiieir tlicn distantly future flisporsioii.” He does not 
explain wliy tins is any less “ mijustrfiable ” chan the reference of the pas- 
sacm to a distantly future” event. lYliile^J. D. Mieliaeiis thus makes 
both the tlireateiung and the promise alike future, and Henderson makes 
one distantly future, and the other distantly past, Knobel makes both past, 
and supposes Jehovah to be here described merely as coming throiigli the 
land 01 Edom irom the slaughter of the nations confederate with Croesus, 
who liacl just been overthrown by Gyrus in a battle near Sardis. With 
these exceptions, most interpreters, even of the iiiodern German school, 
suppose Edom to be hero, as in chap, xxxiv., the representative of Israel’s 
most inveterate enemies. For this use of the name, see under xxxiv. 5. 
The connection vdtli viiat goes before, as Rosemiiuiler states it, is tliat 
the restored Jews might apprehend the enmity of certain neighbouring 
nations, wFo had rejoiced in their calamity; and that the prophecy be¬ 
fore us was intended to allay this apprehension, strictly means 

fermented, then acetous, sharp, but is here applied to Hvid colour, like the 
Greek ogu properly means swollen, inflated, but is here meta¬ 

phorically used in the sense of adorned, or, as Vitriiiga thinks, terrible, 
inspiring awe. For the sense of the word see above, on chap. li. 14. 
Yitrin«>'a understands it to mean here the restless motion of one not yet 
recovered from the excitement of a conflict; Geseniiis, the tossing or throw- 
in^^ back of the head as a gesture indicative of pride ; Hitzig, the leaning of 
the head to one side with a similar eftect. The Vulgate version (graiUens) 
eoiiveys too little. Speaking in rigliteousness is understood by most of the 
modern writers in the sense of speaking about it or concerning it, in which 
case righteousness must have the sense of deliverance, or at least be re¬ 
garded' as its cause. It is much more natural, however, to explain the 
phrase as meaning, I that speak in truth, I who promise and am able to 
perforin,—The terms of this description are applied in Eev. xix. 13, to 
the victorious Word of God, a name which has apparently some reference 

2. Why {is there) redness to thy raiment, and [irhy are) thy garments 
like {those of) one treading in a wine-press f The adjective is here 
used substantively, just as wm speak of a deep red in English. Or the 
word here employed may be explained as the infinitive of to he red. 
There is no need, in any case, of making the pleonastic or a sign of the 
nominative case, with Roseiimiiller and some older waiters, or of reading 

with Lowih. Twenty-one manuscripts and one edition gave the 
noun a plural form, hut of coiuse without effect upon the meaning. The 
allusion is of course to the natural rod wine of the East, that of some vine¬ 
yards on Mount Lebanon, according to J. D. Micliaelis, being almost black. 
The is the wine-press properly so called, as distinguished from the 
or reservoir. It is a slight but effective stroke in this fine picture, that the 
first verse seems to speak of the stranger as still at a distance, whereas in 
the second he has come so near as to be addressed directly. 

3. The press I lime trodden hy myself, and of the nations there ioas not a 
man with me ; and T will tread them in my anger and trample them in my 
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/wry, and tlieir jmc& shall spirt upon, nuj parmentsy and all i.-daire I 
have stained. Tlie ^rorcl liero used for press is different from tluit in ilie 
foregoing verse, and oeeiirs elsoviiere only in Ilaggai ii. 16. According to 
its seeming derivation, it denotes tlie place wliere grapes are ernslied or 
broken, as ^1 does tlie place where they are pressed or trodden. The com¬ 
parison suggested in the question (ver. 2) is here ca-rried out in detail. 
Being asked why lie looks like the treader of a wine-press, he I’eplies that 
he has been treading one, and that alone, which Itoseiiniiillcr understands 
to riieaii without the aid of labourers or servants. The meaning of the iigiire 
is then expressed in literal terms. Of the nations there was not a man with 
me.” This expression and the otherwise inexplicable alternation of the 
tenses make it probable that two distinct treadings are here mentioned, one 
in which he might have expected aid from the nations, and another in which 
the nations should themselves be trodden dowm as a pniiisliment of this 
neglect. Or the fature may denote merely a relative futurity, /. r. in refer¬ 
ence to the act first mentioned. The more general opinion is, however, 
that but one act of treading is here mentioned, and that the nations are 
themselves represented as the grapes. In order to make this appear more 
natural, Jarchi and Treiiiellios explain wllli me as meaning agaimt or 
to contend with me, which is not justified by usage. The most satisfactory 
solution seems to be that these words are added to convey the idea that ail 
the nations were on the adverse side, none on that of the conqueror. The 
sense will then bo not that they refused to join in trampling others, but 
simply that lliey w^ere among the trampled, xis if he had said, I trod the 
press alone, and all the nations, without exception, were trodden in it. By 
all the nations we are of course to understand all but God’s people. The 
principle of this limitsition is recognised by Knobel, though ho makes an 
absurd application of it by supposing the exception to be Cyrus and the 
Persians, who derived no aid from other nations in the overthrow of Croesus. 
Henderson understands it as implying that the punishment here mentioned 
was inflicted upon Edom without the intervening aid of any foreign power," 
which he thinks was verified in their subjection by a native Jewish con¬ 
queror, Hyreanus. The meaning given to is justified by the use of the 
verb in Arabic as meaning to sprinkle. is a mixed form, considered 

by the modern Germans as a proof of later date; but such anomalies are 
usually introduced by slow degrees, and may for the most part be traced 
back to certain singularities of diction in the older books. The treading of 
the wine-press alone is an expression often applied in sermons and in reli¬ 
gious books and conversation to our Saviour’s suflerings. This application 
is described as customary in his own time by Yitringa, who considers it as 
having led to the forced exposition of the whole passage by the Fathers and 
Cocceius as a description of Christ’s passion. While the impossibility of 
such a sense in the original passage cannot be too strongly stated, there is 
no need of denying that the figure may be happily accommodated in the 
way suggested, as many, expressions of the Old Testament may be vapplied 
to different objects with good effect, provided w^e are careful to avoid con¬ 
founding such accommodations with the strict and primary import of the 
passage. 

4. For the clay of mnyea 7 %ce (is) m 7mj hearty and the year of my redeemed 
u come. For the sense of day and year in this connection, see above, on 
chap. Ixi. 2. In my heart, L e. my mind or purpose. Some writers need¬ 
lessly and arbitrarily change my redeemed to my redemption. It is not even 
necessary to explain the participle in a future sense (to be redeemed), since 
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their redemption was as firmly settled in the diyine purpose as the day of 

Tengeance. • . 

5. And IIooJc, and there is none helping; and I stand aghast, a?id there u 
none sustaining; and my own arm saves for me, and my fury it sustains me. 
These expressions have already been explained in chap. lix. 16. Hiizig’s 
idea that this is the original, and that a quotation from memory, and his 
inference that this is the older composition, are alike unfounded. With 
equal, if not greater plausibility, it might be argued from the greater regii- 
laiW and finish of the sentence here, that it is an improvement on the 
other. Fury here takes the place of righteousness in chap. lix. 16, not as 
a synonyme but as an equivalent. God’s wrath is but the executioner and 
a^ent of his justice. Upon either he might therefore be described as ex¬ 
clusively relying. The present form is used in the translation, on account 
of the uncertainty in which the use of the tenses is involved, and which 
may arise in part from an intentional confdsion of the past and future in 
the mind of 03 ie who had begun a great work, and w’-as yet to finish it. 

6. And I tread the nations in my anger, and I mahe them drwnh m my 
wraili, a 7 id I bring down to the earth their juice. The use of the word tread, 
leads to the resumption of the figure of a^wine-press, which is employed 
besides this passage in Lam. i. 15, Joel iv. 13, Eev. xiv. 19, 20. For 

I make them drunk, most of the modern writers since Cappellus 
read I crush them ; which is not only confirmed by many manu¬ 

scripts and'some editions, as well as by the Targum, but is recommended by 
its suiting the connection better. This very circumstance, how^ever, ihiovs 
suspicion on the emendation, as a device to get rid of a difficulty. In order 
to connect the common reading with the context, we have only to assume a 
mixture of metaphors, such as w^e continually meet with in Isaiah. There 
is no need of going with Vitringa to the extravagant and revolting length of 
supposing that the nations are described as roiling in their own blood till it 
gets into their mouths and down their throats, there is simply a sudden 
change of figure, which is not only common, but characteristic of Isaiah, 
notwithstanding Gesenius’s paradoxical denial. 

7. The mercies of Jehovah I will cause to he remembered, the praises of 
Jehovah according to all that Jehovah hath done for us, and the great goodness 
to the house of Israel which he hath done for them, according to his compas¬ 
sions and according to the multitude of his mercies. The sudden change of 
tone in this verse has of course led to many suppositions as to its connec¬ 
tion with what goes before and follows. The easiest expedient is the one 
which Lowth adopts, by denying all immediate connection with what goes 
before • but it is also the least satisfactory. Ewald begins the closing sec¬ 
tion of the book here, and thinks it quite indubitable that events had made 
considerable progress between the dates of the sixth and seventh verses. 
The prevalent opinion among Christian interpreters is that we have hero 
the beginning of a prophecy relating to the future restoration of Israel. 
Even Yitringa, who shews little partiality to this hypothesis in the fore¬ 
going chapters, acquiesces in it here. His arguments, however, only go to 
shew that this interpretation is better than the one which applies the pas¬ 
sage to the Babylonish exile. Lowth simply says -that it is so, without 
assigning any reason. On the general principle assumed throughout our 
exposition as to the design and subject of these prophecies, a more general 
application is entitled to the preference, and the passage must be under¬ 
stood as relating to the favours experienced and the sins committed by the 
chosen people throughout the period of the old dispensatior. There is no 
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need of assuming any speaker but the Prophet himself. The plural form 
mernes, may be intended to denote abundance. / rMl cause fo be reZm- 
frfreference to men ; in which case the phrase is equivalent 
to colebi ate, record, or praise. But as these acknowledgments are merelv 
prepaiatory to a p-ayer that God would renew his ancient favours to them^ 
It lb better to understand it as meaning, I will cause God himself to remem- 
titlpQ application the verb is often used, e.g. in the 

oil Hengstenberg on the Psalms, vol. ii. p. 

‘^'6 factitious sense of praise- 
•Roithj acts 01 Virtues, as the Septuagmt does by its &isrdg. The proper 

sense of praises is appropriate and sufficient. For the sense of and boi 

^“Otlierillustrationofthe easowkh 
P L/ k parallelism may be m-ged on different sides of the same question. 

® ^ question whether 310 3T is governed by nOTX or by 

c-Ta'i. tP by Maurer, the latter bv Hitzig, on pre- 

cisely the same ground : ita postulante parallelismo, says the one; kss 

'leilangt de'} Pcirallelisiniis^ says tlie other. 

8. And he said, Only they are my people, {my) children shall not lie (or 
became a saviour for them. To the general acknowledg¬ 
ment of (jod s goodness to his people, there is now added a specification of 
his favours, bepnning with the great distinguishing favour hy which they 
became wljat they weij This verse is commonly explained as an expres¬ 
sion ot unfounded confidence and hope on God’s part, surely they are my 
peo^e, cMdren that will not he. This must then be accounted for as 
anthropopathy; but although the occurrence of this figure in the Scriptures 
IS indisputable, ^it is comparatively rare, and not to be assumed without 
necessity. Besides, the explanation just referred to rests almost entirely 
on the sense attached to as a mere particle of asseveration. Now, in 
every other case where Isaiah uses it, the restrictive sense of onlyh not 
admissible merely, but necessary to the full force of the sentence! It is 
surely not the true mode of interpretation, to assume a doubtful definition 
tor the sake of obtaining an unsatisfactory and ojSensive sense. Another 
advantage of .the strict translation is, that it makes the Prophet go back to 
the beginning of their course, and instead of setting out from the hopes 
which God expressed after the choice of Israel, record the choice itself. 
Thus undei stood, the first clause is a solemn declaration of his bavins? 
chosen Israel, to the exclusion of all other nations. Only they (and no 
others) are my 'people. The objection which may seem to arise from the 
collocation of with nm rather than applies only to the occidental 
idiom ; since m Hebrew a qualifying particle is often attached to the first 
word of the clause, even when it is more closely related to some other. 
But even if the force of this objection were allowed, it could not prove that 
W must here be taken in a sense which does not properly belong to it, but 
only that it must be made to qualify ''W. The sense will then be, they are 
only my people,^nothing else; which, although less satisfactory than, 
the other sense, is still far better than the one which makes Jehovah here 
express a groundless expectation.—The second clause may possibly mean 
^heif)sons shall not deal falsely, i.e. degenerate from their father’s faith. 
In either case, the future is the future of command, as in the decalogue, 
not that of mere prediction. Gesenius explains as an elliptical ex¬ 
pression, to be supplied by the analogy of Ps. xliv. 18, and Ixxxix. 34; 
blit it is simpler to understand it absolutely, as in 1 Sam. xv. 29_The 
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Engiisli Yersion, so he toas their saviour, is a needless departure from tlie 
simplicity of the original, and aggravates the misinterpretation of the first 
danse, by suggesting that he was their saviour because he believed they 
would be feithfuL lire verse in Hebrew simply states two fiicts, without 
intimating any causal relation between^them. He chose them and he saved 

them. 7 . ^ ‘ 

9. In aU their enmity he teas not on enemy, and the angel of hs face (or 
presence) saved them, in his love amt in his sparing mercy he redeemed them, 
and he took them up and carried them all the days oj old. The first clause 
is famous as the subject of discordant and even contradictory interpreta¬ 
tions. These have been multiplied by the existence of a doubt as to the text. 

The Masora notes this as one of fifteen places in which not, is written by 

mistake for 1^, to Mm or it. Another instance of the same alleged error in 
the text of Isaiah occurs in chap. ix. 2. (See voL i. p, 199.) Rabbi 
Jonah, according to Solomon Ben Melek, understands the amended text to 
mean that in aU their distress they still had a jock or refuge, making 
STnon 3 '^mous with which is wholly unsustained hj^ usage. A far better 
sense is that of Ahen Ezra, that in all their distress there was distress to 
him, or as the English Yersion renders it, in all their affliction he was 
afflicted.” This explanation, with the text on which it is founded, and which 
is exhibited by a number of manuscripts and editions, is approved by Luther, 
Yitringa, Clericiis, Hitzig, Ewald, Umhreit, Henclcwerk, and KnobeL It 
is favoured, not only by the strong and affecting sense ■which it yields, but 
by the analogy of Judges x. 16, xi. 7, in one of which places the same 
phrase is used to denote human suffering, and in the other God is repre¬ 
sented as sympathising with it. The objections to it are, that it gratuitously 
renders necessary another anthropopathic explanation; that the natural 

collocation of the words, if this were the meaniog, "would be as in 
2 Sam. i. 26; that the negative is expressed by all the ancient versions; 
and that the critical presumption is in favour of the Kothib, or textual read¬ 
ing, as the more ancient, which the Masorites merely corrected in the 
margin, without venturing to change it, and which ought not to be now 
abandoned, if a coherent sense can he put upon it, as it can in this case. 
Jerome, in his version, makes the clause assert the very opposite of that 
sense vrhich is usually put upon the marginal reading or Keri, in omul 
tribulatione eoriim non est tribulatus. The Septuagint makes it contradict 
the next clause, as it is usually understood, by rendering it ou ovbs 

ayysXog aXX avr^g hojosv ahrov;. This is followed by Lowth even so far 
as to connect the first words of the clause with the preceding verse : and he 
’became their saviour in all their distress. It was not an envoy nor an angel 
of Ms presence that saved them, &c. Hot to mention other difficulties in the 
way of this interpretation, its making synonymous wi*th is wholly 
arbitrary. Another forced construction, given by Cocceius, and approved 
by Eoseiimiilier, Maurer, and almost by Gesenius, explains there was not an 
adversary, and he saved them, to mean, there scarcely was or no sooner w’as 
there an adversaiy, when or than he saved them. The only example of this 
harsh and obscine syntax wfflich is cited, namely, 2 IHngs xx. 4, is nothing 
to the purpose, because there it is expressly said, and no doubt meant, 
that Isaiah had not gone out into the court; whereas here it cannot possibly 
be meant that Israel had no adversaries. A much more natural construction 
is the one proposed by Jerome in his commentary, “ in all their affliction 
he did not afflict (them);” which, however, is scarcely reconcileable with 
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liistoij. ^TLis^ diificiilty is aToided By Henderson’s modification of tlie same 
construction, in all their affliction he was not an adversary, i. e. altkoiin’li lie 
afflicted them, he did not hate them. This agrees well with what im¬ 
mediately follows, hut is still liable to the objection that it takes and 
HTi* ill entirely different senses, which can only he admissible in ease of 
necessity. Others accordingly regard them as s^monymoiis expressions, 
and ^in order to remove the appearance of a contradiction, supply some 
^qualification of the second word. Thus Jarchi understands the clause to 
mean that in all their affliction there was no such affliction as their sins 
had merited. Aurivillius supposes the masculine form to express the same 
thing with the feminine essentially, hut in a higher degree, ''in ail their 
affliction there was no extreme or fatal affliction.” Geseniiis rejects this 
explanation of the forms as too artificial, hut adopts a similar interpretation 
of the clause, which lie explains to mea,n that in all their distress there was 
no real or serious distress, none that deserved the name ; which could 
hardly he alleged with truth. It is also hard to account in this case for 
the use of the different forms and to express the same idea, after 
rejecting Aurivillius’s solution. This circumstance appears to point to an 
interpretation which shall give the words the same sense, yet so far modified 
as to explain the difterence of form. Such an interpretation is the one 
suggested by De^ Wette’s version of the clause, which takes and 
as correlative derivatives from one sense of the same root, but distinguished 
troni each other as an abstract and a concrete, e^iemy and enmity. A real 
difficulty in the way of this interpretation, is the wmnt of any usa^^e 
to sustain the latter definition, w’hich, hov/ever, is so easily deducible 
from the primary meaning, and so clearly indicated by the parallel 
expression, that it may perhaps be properly assumed in" a case where 
the only choice is one of difficulties. Thus understood, the clause 
simply throws the blame of all their conflicts with Jehovah on them¬ 
selves : in all their enmity (to him) he teas not an enemy (to them). 
The proof of this assertion is that he saved them, not from Egypt merely, 
but from all their early troubles, with particular reference perhaps to the 
period of the Judges, in the history of which this verb very frequently 
occurs. (See Judges ii. 16, 18, iii. 15, vi. 14, &e,) This salvation is 
ascribed, however, not directly to Jehovah, but to the angel of Ms face or 
presence. Kimchi explains this to mean the agency of second causes, which 
lie says are called in Scripture angels or messengers of God. Abarbenel 
gives it a personal sense, but applies it to the angels collectively. Jarchi 
makes it not only a personal but an individual description, and explains it 
to mean Michael, as the tutelary angel of Israel (Han. xii. 1). Aben Ezra, 
with sagacity and judgment superior to all his brethren, understands it of 
the angel wfflom Jehovah promised to send with Israel (Exod. xxiii. 20-23), 
and whom he did send (Exod. xiv. 19, Hum. xx. 16), and who is iden¬ 
tified with the presence of Jehovah (Exod. xxxiii. 14, 15) and with 
Jehovah himself (Exod. xxxiii. 12). The combination of these passages 
determines the sense of the angel of his presence, as denoting the angel 
whose presence was the presence of Jehovah, or in whom Jehovah was 
personally present, and precludes the explanation given by Clericiis and 
many later writers, who suppose it to mean merely an angel who habitually 
stands in the presence of Jehovah (1 Kings xxii. 19), just as human 
courtiers or officers of state are said to see the king’s face (Jer. Hi. 25.) 
Even Hitzig admits the identity of the angel of Jehovah’s presence with 
Jehovah himself, but explains it away by making angel an abstract term, 
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Tlie modern writers, since Yitringa, are agreed that the first clause de¬ 
scribes the repentance of the people, and that the second gives their very 
words, contrasting their actual condition with their former privileges and 
enjoyments. There is still a difference of opinion, however, vith respect 
to the grammatical construction of the first clause. Eosenmiiller and 
most of the later writers follow Jarchi in making the subject of the 
verb; and his people remembered the days of old, &c. As such a colloca¬ 
tion falls in vith the German idiom, the writers in that language have 
easily been led to regard it as entirely natural, though really as foreign from 
Hebrew as from English usage. The solitary case which Hitzig cites 
(Ps. xxxiv. 22) would prove nothing by itself, even if it were exactly simi¬ 
lar and unambiguous, neither of which is really the case. But another 
difficulty still remains, viz., that of construing the words 1?^? which 

seemed to stand detached from the remainder of the sentence. Lowth 

resorts to his favourite but desperate method of reading his servant, 
on the authority of the Peshito and a few manuscripts, Gesenius, on the 
other hand, is half inclined to strike out as a marginal gloss still 
wanting in the Septuagint. These emendations, even if they rested upon 
surer grounds, ^would only lessen, not remove, the difficulty as to the con¬ 
struction of or with what goes before. Gesenius makes days of old 
a complex noun governing Moses : the ancient days of Moses. This con¬ 
struction, harsh and unusual as it is, has been adopted by the later German 
writers except Maurer, who, after denying the existence of the difficulty, 
brings out as if it were a new discovery, the old construction, given in the 
English Bible and maintained at length by Yitringa, which makes Mom 
and Ms people correlatives, as objects of the verb rememhered: He remem¬ 
bered the ancient days, viz. those of Moses and his people. So Gesenius, 
in the notes to the second edition of his Gorman version, calls attention to 
the explanation of as a noun or participle meaning the deliverer of his 
people, as having been recently proposed by Horst, whereas it is at least 
as old as Aben Ezra, who recites without adopting it.—Henderson is dis¬ 
posed to omit the pronoun in on the authority of two old manu¬ 

scripts, apparently confirmed by that of two old versions, or to gain the 
same end by regarding the construction as an Aramaic one, in which the 
pronoun is prefixed in pleonastic anticipation of the noun which follows. 
In either case the will be not a preposition meaning tvilh, but the ob¬ 
jective participle, he that brought up from the sea the shepherds of his 
flock.” The objection to making a preposition is that it seems to 
separate the case of Moses from that of the people. The Targum seems 
to make it a particle of likeness or comparison, as a shepherd does Ms 
flock, which Gesenius thinks a far better sense ; but Hitzig thinks it false, 
because shepherds do not bring their flocks up from the sea. The simplest 
construction is to repeat H'pyDn before HP : Where is he that brought tliem 
up from the sea, (that brought up) the shepherd of his flock ? All these 
constructions suppose the shepherd to be Moses ; but Knobcl understands 
it to be God himself, as in Ps. ixxviii. 52, and repeats the verb remembered, 
(the people) remembered the shepherd of his flock,” which makes an 
equally good sense. But nearly sixty manuscripts and forty editions read 
in the plural, which may then he understood as including Aaron (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 21), and as Yitringa thinks Miriam (Mieah vi, 4), or perhaps the 
seventy elders who are probably referred to in the last clause as under a 
special divine influence. ^(See Num. xi. 17. Compare Exod. xxxi. S, 
XXXV. 81.) The suffix in refers to The noun itself is used as 
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in 1 J^iiigs xvii. 22. The clause implies, if it does not express directly, 
the idea of a personal spirit, as in the preceding verse. 

12. Leading them hj the right hand of Moses {and) Iiis glmlous arm, 

clemnng the waters from before them, to male for him an eveAastmg name ? 
The sentence and the interrogation are continued from the foregoing verse. 
The participle with the article there defines or designates the subject as 
the one hanging tijp ; the participle here without the article simply con¬ 
tinues the description, Yitringa and the later writers follow Jarehi in 
giving a ver}^ different construction to the first clause, making his glorious 
arm the object of the verb. The meaning of the whole then is as follows: 
causing his glorious arm to march at the right hand of Moses, i.e. as Jarehi 
explains, causing his almighty power, of which the arm is the established 
symbol (chap. xl. 10, lix. 16, Ixiii. 5), to bo near or present with the Pro¬ 
phet when he needed its interposition. This is a good sense, hut it seems 
more natural to give same object as in the next verse, the pro¬ 

noun which is there expressed being here understood. The which the 
writers above mentioned understand as in Ps. xvi. 8, may agreeably to 
usage denote general relation, the specific sense of hy being not expressed 
but suggested by the context. The right hand may be mentioned in 
allusion to the wielding of the rod by Moses, and the glorious arm may he 
either his or that of God himself, which last sense is expressed in the 
English version hy a change of preposition {hg the right hand of Moses 
with his glorious arm). The same ambiguity exists in the last clause, 
where the everlasting name may be the honour put upon Moses, or the 
glory which redounded to Jehovah himself, as in chap. iv.l3. Knohol is 
singular and somewhat paradoxical in understanding as descriptive 

of the smiting of the rock to supply the people’s thirst, simply because the 
passive of the same verb is applied in chap. xxxv. 6 to the bursting forth 
of water in the desert; whereas it is repeatedly employed, both in the 
active and the passive form, in reference fco the cleaving of the waters of 
the Bed Sea (Exod. xiv. 21; Ps. Ixxwii. 13; Neh. ix. 11), and is so 
understood here by all other writers whom I have consulted. It also 
agrees better with the expression from before them, which implies the re¬ 
moval of a previous obstruction. 

13. Mahmg them wallc in the depths, Uhe the horse in the desert they shall 
not stumble. The description of the exodus is still continued, and its 
perfect security illustrated by comparisons. There is no need of giving 
to niD*n]|l with the modern writers the distinct sense of tvaves in this and 
other places, as the proper meaning, depths, is more appropriate and striking 
in a poetical description. The desert is commonly supposed to be referred 
to as a vast plain free from inei^ualities. But J. D. Michaelis, after twice 
announcing that he never rode on horseback through a desert in his life, 
makes the point of comparison to lie in the fine gravel or coarse sand with 
which the desert of Arabia is covered, and which makes an admirable foot¬ 
ing for horses. In the same note, and in the same spiiit, he discimds the 
word stumbling {straucheln), which he says would be employed by one who 
never sat upon a horse, and substitutes another {anstossen) as the technical 
term of ihejuamge, although re( 3 ^iiiring explanation to the common reader. 
The last verb would seem most naturally to refer to the horse; but its plural 
form forbids thB construction, while its future form creates a difficulty in 
referring it to Israel. Most versions get around this difficulty by periphrasis, 
without stimibUng, so as not to stumble, or the like. The true solution is 
afforded by the writer s fre(]^uent habit of assuming his position in the midst 
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of the events wliich he describes, and speaking of them as he would have 
spoken if he had been really so situated. The comparison in the first clause 
brings up to his view the people actually passing through the wilderness; 
and in his confident assurance of their safe and easy progress he exclaims, 
** they will not stumble 1” The same explanation is admissible in many 
cases where it is customary to confound the tenses, or regard their use as 
perfectly capricious. As Knobel in the foregoing verse supposes an allu¬ 
sion to the smiting of the rock, so here he refers the description to the 
passage of the Jordan, as if unwilling to acknowledge any reference to the 
Eed Sea or the actual exodus from Egypt. 

14. As the herd into the volley will go down^ the Spirit of Jehovah will 
maize him rest. So didst thou lead thy people, to maize for thyself a name 
of glory, npn^ is probably here used in its collective sense of cattle, 
rather than in that of an individual animal or beast. This version is not 
onty more exact than the common one, but removes the ambiguity in the 
constiuction, by precluding the reference of him, in maize him rest, to the 
preceding noun, which is natural enough in the English Version, though 
forbidden in Hebrew by the difference of gender.—The Mm really refers to 
Israel or people. J. I). Michaelis and Lowffh follow the ancient versions, 
which they understand as reading will guide him. But the idea of 
guidance is sufficiently implied in the common reading, which may be 
understood as meanmg will bring him to a place of rest,” a form of ex¬ 
pression often used in reference to the promised land. (Deut. xii. 9, 10, 
Ps. xcv. 11, A similar agency is elsewffiere ascribed to the Spirit of 
God. (Ps. piiii. 10, Hagg. ii. 5, Neb. ix. 20.)—The use of the futures in 
this clause is precisely the same as in the foregoing verse. In the last 
clause the Prophet ceases to regard the scene as actually present, and 
resumes the tone of historical retrospection, at the same time summing up 
the whole in one comprehensive proposition, thus didst thou lead thy people. 
— With the last words of the verse compare chap, lx, 21, Ixi. 3. 

15. Look {down) from heaven and see from thy dwelling-place of holiness 
and beauty ! Where is thy zeal and thy might (or mighty deeds) f The 
sounding of thy bowels and thy mercies towards me have withdrawn them- 
selves. The foregoing description of God’s ancient favours is now made the 
ground of an importunate appeal for new ones. The unusual word for 
dwelling-place is borrowed from the prayer of Solomon (1 IGngs viii. 13), 
For a similar description of heaven, see above, chap. Ivii. 15. God is here 
represented as^ withdra^ into heaven, and no longer active upon earth. 

meaning of his zeal, see above, on chap. lix. 17, Jarchi adds 
iWKin, thj former zeal. Eighteen manuscripts, two editions, and the 

ancient versions, read the singular. The plural probably denotes 

strength, as in 1 Kings xv. 23, xvi. 27, xxii. 40. 
n n IS not to be taken in its secondary sense of {multitude), as it is by the 
eptuagmt^(wX9j^og) and the Vulgate {multitudo)^ but in its primary sense 
ot commotion, noise. The verbal root is applied in like manner to the 
movernents of compassion, chap. xvi. 11, Jer. xxxi. 20, xlviii. 30, in the 
last ot winch places it is connected with the verbal root of the 

parallel expression in the case before us. Although we are obliged to 
render one of these nouns by a literal and the other by a figurative term, 

0 0 them properly denote the viscera, on the figurative use of which to 

Pignify strong feeling, see voL i. p. 329.-The last verb in the verse 
denotes a violent suppression or restraint of strong emotion (Gen. xliii. 80, 
XIV, i), and IS sometimes applied directly to God himself. (See above, chan. 
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^1-) last danse may be Tarioualy 

the last "l-evh”^ a material change of meaning. The English Version makes 
mal-if+lnJ “ a distmet_ interrogation, are they restrained f Henderson 

of the two, are the sounding ofthj 
mtnrfli it!,! n ** objection to both is, that the second question is not 
witliAnf o‘ ^ arbitrari^ assume an interrogatiTe construction, 

Pina ■ff'i indicate it, as tlic where cannot be reiDeated. Vitringa 

]n«f f ^ 1 question, and supply the relative before tie 

laso verb,^'a;Aere ts thj zeal, &c., loMch are restrained? But the simplest 
cm struction is that winch makes the last clause a simple affirmation (Ge- 
r ^’,1 ii^^passioned exclamation (Ewald). There is something 

j .} ^pi'ossive m Luther s paraphrase of this last clause, deine grosse 

herzhcJie harmherzigkeit halt sick hart gegen mich, 

lb Forthoio (art) our father; for Abraham hath not Icnoivn us, and 
sme. III not recognise us, thou Jehovah {art') our father, our redeemer, of 
oc{OT Jrom eveidastmg) ts thy name. The common version needlessly 
obscures the sense and violates the usage of the language by rendering the 
ist ; doubtless, and the second though. Sosenmliller gives the first the 
sense of to,^simply observing that the particle is here not causal, but adver- 
Sc^iive, Ihis wanton variation from the ordinary sense of terms, whenever 
ere appears to be the least obscurity in the connection, is one of the errors' 
01 tne old school of interpreters, retained by Bosenmiiller, who is a kind of link 
e ween Wiem and the moderns. The later German writers are more rigidly 
exact, and Maurer, in particular, observes in this case that the has its 
proper causal sense in reference to the first clause of ver. 15. Why do we 
asK thee to look down from heaven and to hear our prayer ? Because thou 
art our father. This docs not merely mean our natural creator, but our 
iGunder, our national progenitor, as in Dent, xxxii. 6. Here, however, it ap- 
pears to be employed m an emphatic and exclusive sense, as if he had said, 
ihou, and thou alone, art our father;’^ for he immediately adds, as if to ex¬ 
plain and justify this strange assertion, for Abraham has not knovm us, and 
Israel will not recognise or acknowledge us.” The assimilation of these tenses, 
as 11 both past or future, is entirely arbitrarjy and their explanation as both 
present a gratuitous evasion. As in many other cases, pak and future are 
here joined to make the projposition universal. Dropping the peculiar pa¬ 
rallel construction, the sense is, that neither Abraham nor Israel have known 
or will know anything about us, have^ recognised or will hereafter recog¬ 
nise us as their children. The meaning, therefore, cannot be that Abra¬ 
ham and Israel are ashamed of us as unworthy and degenerate descend¬ 
ants, as Piscator understands it; or that Abraham and Israel cannot save 
us by their merits, as Coeceius understands it; or that Abraham and Israel 
did not deliver us from^ Egypt, as the Targum understands it; or that 
Abraham and Israel, being now dead, can do nothing for us, as Yitringa 
and the later writers understand’it. All these interpretations, and a number 
of unnatural constructions and false versions, some of which have been 
already mentioned,^ owe their origin to the insuperable difficulty of applying 
these words, in their strict and unperverted sense, to the Jews as the natural 
descendants of the patriarchs in question. Henderson’s mode of reconciling 
what is here said with his general application of the prophecies is curious 
enough. After justly observing that ‘‘the hereditary descent of the Jews 
from Abraham, and their dependence upon his merits and those of Isaac 
and Jacob, form the proudest grounds of boasting among them at the present 
day, as they did in the time of our Lord,” he adds that, “when converted, 
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they shali be asbainecl of all such coiifidcnce, and glory in JeboYah alone.” 
Snell an efieet of individual conversion and regeneration may be certainly 
expected; but a general restoration of the Jews as a people, not only to 
the favour of God but to the land of their fathers, and not only to the land 
of their fathers, but to pre-eminence among the nations, so that their temple 
shall again be universally frequented, and the whole world reduced to the 
alternative of perishing or serving them, is so far from naturally tending to 
correct the evil which has been described, that nothing but a miracle would 
seem sufficient to prevent its being aggravated vastly by the very means 
W’hich Henderson expects to work a final cure. The true sense of the 
verse, as it appears to me, is that the church or chosen people, although 
once, for temporary reasons, coextensive and coincident with a single race, 
is not essentially a national organization, but a spiritual body. Its father is 
not x4.braham or Israel, but Jehovah, who is and always has been its 
redeemer, who has borne that name from everlasting; or as Hitzig under¬ 
stands the last clause, he is our redeemer, whose name is from everlasting. 
Most interpreters, however, are agreed in understanding this specihe name 
of 0117^ redeemer to be here described as everlasting or eternal. According 
to the explanation which has now been given, this verse explicitly asserts 
^ what is implied and indirectly taught throughout these prophecies, in refer¬ 
ence to the true design and mission of the church, and its relation to Jehovah, 
to the world, and to the single race with which of old it seemed' to be 
identified. This confirmation of our previous conclusions is the more satis¬ 
factory, because no use has hitherto been made of it, by anticipation, in 
determining the sense of many more obscure expressions, to which it may 
now be considered as affordiug a decisive key. It only remains to add, as 
a preventive of misapprehension, that the strong terms of this verse are 
of course to be comparatively understood, not as implying that the church 
will ever have occasion to repudiate its historical relation to the patriarchs, 
or cease to include among its members many of their natural descendants, 
but simply as denying all continued or perpetual pre-eminence to Israel as a 
race, and exalting the common relation of believers to their great Head as 
paramount to all connection with particular progenitors;—the very doctrine 
so repeatedly and emphatically taught in the New Testament. 

^17. Why imlt thou mahe us wander, 0 Jehovah, from ihy tuays ; (why) 
wilt thou Iu(7xle)i our heart from thy fear? Metumi, for the sake of thy ser¬ 
vants, the trihes oj thy inheritance. The earnestness of the prayer is 
evinced by an increasing boldness of expostulation. Eosenmtiller shews, 
by a referenco to Dent. ii. 28, and 1 Sam. xiv. 30, that the Hiphil often 
signifies permission rather than direct causation. But although this usage 
is indisputable, it is here forbidden by the parallel expression, which can 
hardly mean to sufler to grow hard, and rendered unnecessary by the 
frequency and clearness with which such an agency is ascribed to God him¬ 
self elsewhere. As to the sense of such expressions, see vol. i. p. 152. 
Equally shallow and mali^iant are the comments of the German writers 
on this subject; as a specimen of which may be given Hilzig’s statement 
that^ '^Jehovah makes men sinners for the sake of punishing them after¬ 
wards ; to the question why he does so, the East,” by which he means the 
Bible, '' makes no answer. Compare Rom ix. 17-22.” The future verbs 
pe not to be arbitrarily explained as preterites, or (with Hitzig) as imply¬ 
ing tlmt the action still continues, but as asking why he will continue so to 
do. ^ The second verb occurs only here and in Job xxxix. 16, where it is 
applied to the ostrich’s hard treatment of her young. It is obviously near 
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akin to and Yitringa thinks the substitution of the stronger guttural 
has an intensive effect upon the meaning. The particle in from thy fear 
IS commonly supposed to have a primitive or negative meaning, so as not to 
tear thee ; but^ there is rather an allusion to the wandering just before 
mentioned, as if he had said, ‘'And why wilt thou make us wander, bv 
ai aenmg our heart, from thy fear ? ’ ’ This last expression, as in many other 
cases, includes all the duties and affections of true piety.—For the sense of 
^od s returning to his people, see above, on chap. lii. 8. The tribes of thine 
^ T ^ff^]ivalent expression to thy people ; which originated in 

me tact that Israel, like other ancient oriental races, was divided into tribes* 
Ihe argument drawn from this expression in favour of apphdng the whole 
passage to the Jews, j^J^oves too much; for the distinction into tribes is as 
much lost now among the Jews as among the Gentiles. The Jews, indeed, 
arc properly but one tribe, that of Judah, in which the remnants of the 
others were absorbed after the exile. 

18. lor a httle thy holy people possessed, our enemies trod, down thy 
sanctuary. ^The sense of this verse is extremely dubious. is else¬ 

where used in reference to magnitude (Gen. xix. 20), and nnmbeV(2 Chron. 
xxiv. 24), not to time. J. D. Miehaelis connects it with the foregoing verse, 
and reads, " the tribes of thy inheritance have become a little thing,” i. e. an 
olpect of contempt. So the Yiilgate, piasi nihilum. The Septuagint also 
joins the first clause with ver, 17, and omits the second, "that we may inherit 
a little ot thy holy mountain,” reading ‘in for W which is approved b^vLowth* 
Gocceins takes ixi the sense of olmosti like (Gen xxvi. 10, 

Ps. Ixxiii. 2.) Lowth, Koclier, and Eosenmtiller, make it equivalent to 
the Latin parvum. But Yitringa and the later writers understand it as 
an abverb of time, cognate and equivalent to (chap. x. 25, xxix. 17). 
Another question is whether thy holy people is the subject or object of the 
verb possessed. Thus Grotiiis understands the clause to mean that the 
enemy for a little while possessed thy holy people ; and Coeceiiis, that they 
ahnost yjossessed thy holy people; Kocher and Bosenmtiller, it was not 
enough that they possessed thy holy people, they also trampled on thy 
sanctuary; Lowth, it was little that they did both, if God had not besides 
reiected them. ^ The subject is then to be supplied from the other clause, or 
brought into this, by a removal of the accent and a consequent change of 
interpunctioii. The modern writers are agreed, however, in making holy 
people the subject of the verb, and supplying the object from the other 
cLiuse, thy sanctuary, which is understood by Hitzig as denoting the entire 
hdy land (Zech. ii. 16), as the cities of Judah are, he thinks, called holy cities 
in, chap. Ixiv. 0. Maurer suggests another method of providing both a sub¬ 
ject and an object to the verb by omitting the makkeph and reading 

the people possessed thy holy (thing or place). According to 
the usual consiiruction of the sentence, it assigns as a reason for Jehovah’s 
iaterfcronce, the short time during which the chosen people had possessed 
the land of promise. But it may bo objected that would naturally 

seem to qualify both clauses, which can only be prevented by supplying 
arbitrarily between them and then or 7ioio. , This consideration may be said 
to favour Grotius’s construction; which is further recommended by its 
grammatical simplicity, in giving to both verbs one and the same subject. 
What is couimo.n to both explanations is the supposition that the verse 
describes a subjection to enemies. The question upon which they disagree 
is whethc,!’ this subjection is itself described as temporary, or the peaceable 
possession which preceded it.—In no case can an argument be drawn from 
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it to prove tliat tMs whole passage has respect to the Jews in their present 
dispersion: first, because the siifierings of the church in after ages are 
frequently presented under figures drawn from the peculiar institutions ot 
the old economy ; and secondly, because the early history of Israel is as 
much the early history of the Christian Church as of the Jewish nation, so 
that we have as much right as the Jews to lament the profanation of the 
Holy Land, and more cause to pray for its recovery by Christendom, ^than 
they for its restoration to themselves. Geseniiis’s translation of -IDipB as 
meaning plundered, although copied by IJmbreit, is most probably an in¬ 
advertence ; as no such meaning of the verb is given or referred to in any 
of his Hebrew lexicons. The error was observed and corrected even by Be 
Wette and Koyes, the two most faithful followers of GeSeniiis in his version 
of Isaiah, 

19. We are of old^ thou hast -not ruled orer tliem^ thy name has not 
been called u^on them. Oh that thou ivoiddst rend the heavens {and) come 
doivn^ {that) from before thee the nmmtains might quahe (or fow doivn). 
Most of the modern writers have adopted a construction of the first clause 
suggested by the paraphrastic versions of the Septuagint and Yulgate. 
This supposes the description of the people’s alienation from God to be 
continued : \Ye have long been those (or like those) over whom thou didst 
not rule, and who were not called by thy name; that is to say, thou hast 
long regarded and treated us as aliens rather than thy chosen people. The 
is then referred to the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
or by Titus, according to the general exegetical hypothesis of each inter¬ 
preter. The ellipsis of the relative involved in this construction can create 
no difliculty, as it is one of perpetual occurrence ; but the sense which it 
puts upon the clause is very far from being obvious, or one which a Hebrew 
writer would be likely to express in this way. Another old and well-known 
construction of the clause is founded on the Chaldee Paraphrase, which 
understands this, not as a description of their misery, but an assertion of 
their claim to relief, in the form of a comparison between themselves and 
their oppressors. This is the sense given in the English Version : We are 
thine, thou never barest rule over them, &c. To this form of the interpreta¬ 
tion it has been objected, not without reason, that it puts upon the verb we 
are or have been a sense not justified by usage, or in other words, that it 
arbitrarily supplies the essential idea upon w^hich the whole turns, namely, 
thine or thij qieople. But this objection may be easily removed by connect¬ 
ing the verb with n-e are of old. The point of comparison is then 

their relative antiquity, the enemy being represented as a new race come 
into possession of the rights belonging to the old. There is then no need 
of supplying thine, the relation of the people to Jehovah being not particu¬ 
larly hinted here, although suggested by the whole connection. With this 
modification, the construction of the Targum and the English Bible seems 
entitled to the preference.— Thou didst not rule over them. This has no 
reference, of course, to God’s providential government, bpt only to the 
peculiar theocraticai relation which he bears to his own people. The same 
idea is expressed by the following words, as to the sense of which see above, 
on chap, xlviii. 1. The mconvenience of strongly marked divisions in a 
book like this, is exemplified by the disputes among interpreters, whether 
the remaining words of this verse as it stands in the Masoretic text should 
or should not be separated from it, and connected with the following chap¬ 
ter. Gesenius and the later writers choose the latter course, while liosen- 
miiller stedfastly adheres to the Masoretic interpunction. The simple 
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truili is tliat there ought to be no pause at all in this place, the transition 
from complaint to the expression of an ardent wish being not only inten¬ 
tional, but highly effective. It is true that this clause ought not to be 
separated from what follows ; but it does not follow that it ought to be 
severed from what goes before, a gross non sequitur, with which the reason¬ 
ing of some learned writers is too often justly chargeable. Ewaid reckons 
the remainder of this sentence as the first verse of the sixty-fourth chapter, 
on the authority of the ancient versions, but obviates the inconvenience 
commonly attending it, by throwing the whole context, from ver. 18 to 
ver. 5 of the next chapter, both inclusive, into one unbroken paragraph. 
Our own exposition will proceed upon the principle heretofore applied, that 
this is a continuous coniposition, that the usual divisions are mere matters 
of convenience or inconvenience as the case may be, and that more harm 
is likely to result from too much than from too little separation of the parts. 
The passionate apostrophe in this clause, far from being injured or obscured, 
is rendered more expressive by its close connection with the previous com¬ 
plaints and lamentations. The idea now suggested is, that weary of com¬ 
plaint, the people, or the Prophet speaking for them, suddenly appeals to 
God directly with an ardent wish that he wmuld deal with them as in days 
of old. For the construction of the optative particle see above, on 
chap, xlviii. 18. The Targum and Luzzatto make it negative, as if written 
or a variation which does not materially affect the.sense, but merely 
changes tlie expression of a wish that something might be done, to a com¬ 
plaint that it is not done; “thou hast not rent the heavens,” &c. The 
remaining words are a poetical description of Jehovah’s interposition or the 
maiill’estatioii of his presence, under figures drawn perhaps from the account 
of his epiphany on Sinai. Gesenius explains to denote commotion ; 
Ewaid adheres to the old etymology and sense of melting. 


OHiiPTEE LXIY. 

This chapter, like the one before it, from which it is in fact inseparable, 
has respect to the critical or turning-point between the old and new dispen¬ 
sations,« and presents it just as it might naturally have appeared to the 
believing Je^vs, i e, the first Christian converts, at that junctui*e. The 
strongest confidence is expressed in the divine power, founded upon former 
experience, vers. 1--3. The two great facts of Israel’s rejection as a nation, 
and the continued existence of the church, are brought together in ver. 4. 
The uiiworthiness of Israel is acknowledged still more fully, vers. 5, 6. The 
sovereign authority of God is humbly recognised, ver. 7. His favour is 
earnestly implored, ver. 8. The external prerogatives of Israel are lost, 
ver. 9. But will God for that cause cast ofi’ the true Israel, his own church 
or people ? ver. 10. 

1. As fire himlles Irusli^ fire loils water-—io make known thy name to 
thine enemies, from hefiore thee nations shall tremble. The last clause 
coheres directly with the preceding verse, while the first is a parenthetical 
comparison ; for which cause some of the latest writers throw the last 
words of chap. Ixiii. into this sentence. This, for reasons which have been 
already given, is unnecessary; it is sufficient to observe the connection upon 
which the proposed arrangement rests. As nni? is both transitive and intran¬ 
sitive, either of two constructions may be here adopted— as a fire of brush¬ 
wood burns, or, as fire kindles brush—the last of which is preferred by 
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most interpreters, as simpler in itself, and because j/xre is tbo subject of the 
verb in the next clause also. The various explanations of 23'’ppn. by the 
older writers are detailed by Yitriiiga and Eosenmiiller. The ancient ver¬ 
sions and several of the rabbins derive it from ODD, to melt, but in violation 
of etymological analogy. The first hint of the true sense was given by 
Babbi Jonah, who pronounces it to mean dry stubble (D3' Pp)^ and the 
definition has been since completed by the Arabic analogy. Schultons’ 
construction of the next words, effervescunt igne^ involves a twofold 
irregularity, viz. in gender and in number, which is not to he assumed without 
necessity. The point of comparison in both these clauses is the rapidity 
and ease with which the effect is produced, Hitzig supposes a specific 
allusion in the second to the louleversement or complete transposition of the 
particles of boiling water, as an emblem of the general confusion which the 
presence of Jehovah would produce; but this is more ingenious and refined 
than natural. The literal effect is described in the next words, to make 
known thy name, i. e. to manifest thy being and thine attributes to thine 
enemies. In both parts of the sentence the construction passes as it were 
insensibly from the infinitive to the future, a transition not uiifreqiiont in 
Hebrew syntax. The last future is supposed by the latest writers to he still 
dependent on the optative particle in chap. Ixiii. 19, Oh that the nations 
at thy presence might tx'emble.” But as the infinitive immediately 
precedes, and as is there construed with the piaster, it is better to’ 
regard simply as a statement of what,would be the effect of God’s 
appearance. 

2. In thij doing fearful things (which) we expect not, (oh that) thou 
wouldst come down, (that) the mountains from hefore thee might flow down. 
There are twm very different constructions of this verse. Gesenius agrees 
with the English Version in making it a direct historical statement of a 
past event: When thou didst terrible things which we looked not for, thou 
earnest down, the mountains flowed down at thy |)resence.” This seems to 
he the simplest possible construction; but it is attended by a serious gram¬ 
matical difeeiilty, viz. the necessity of referring the future to past 
time, without anything in the connection to faciliate or justify the version. 
On the other hand, this word appears to he decisive of the future bearing 
of the whole verse, and in favour of the syntax adopted by Hitzig, Ewald, 
and Knobel, which supposes the influence of the optative particle to be 
still continued through this verse, as well as that before it: (Oh that) in 
doing terrible things, such as we expect not, thou -wouldst come down, 
&e. There is then no need of resorting to forced explanations of the sense 
in which the Prophet could speak as if he had been present at mount 
Sinai. The construction of the praaterite with H-l? is the same as in chap. 
Ixiii. 19. 

3. And from eternity thy hare not heard, thy have not perceived hj the 
ear, tlie eye hath not seen, a God beside thee (who) loill do for (one) waiting 
for him. This verse assigns a reason why such fearful things should be 
expected from Jehovah, namely, because he alone had proved himself able to 
perform them. Kimclii supplies rilDIK, nations, as the subject of the plural 
verbs; but they arc really indefinite, and mean that men in general have 
not heard, or, as we should say, that no one has heard, or in a passive 
form, it has not been hoard. I)o may be either taken absolutely, or as 
goveiming them^ i. e. the fearful things mentioned in vcr. 2. Waiting for 
God implies faith, hope, and patient aec|uiescence, (See above, on chap. 
xI,„:Bl.); , The construction here given is the one now commonly adopted, 
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use of its'termsYi-.*p“*®^'^^^* f“ passage, but simply to make 

Ten«t nftii expressing Ins own thoughts on a kindred snbieot 

su^lf as 1 X^oTSd^L u™ r“ 

observes, altho«gh%plied to tt dile^rol^mtt ILSSe'S 
“v/° construction with X 

... .m“ X 

no ;^ntel 

divided and peiiilexod interprotors, or on which the ingenuity and learning 
of the inoilern writers have thrown less lio-M Tn ^aiinn^ 

in.e,„..ti„.s w,.m c„dle» i“nf„.i? 

^cite them, but gives only a selection. A more full detail is iirnislied bv 
Vitringa and Rosemniiller, and in Poole’s Synonsis Nothin« -n 

ere be attem^ed than to give the reader some idea of tho various senses wldeh 
have been attached to the particular expressions, a.s a means of shewing 
that wc have at best but a choice of difficulties, and of procuring for 
exposition a more favourable hearing than it might be thought entitled to 
in 0 her circumstances. The first verb has be°en various^ taken In the 
sense of meeting as an enemy and meeting as a friend, making a covenant 
removing out of life interceding, and accepting intercession. It has been 
constraed as a simple affirmation, both in tho past and present form • as a 
conditional expression (« ^nciclas); and as the expression of a Jshl’Aa7 
oPnderes). The next verb has been also treated both as a direct 

thY remember thee, and those who remember 

thee. Thy ways has been explained to mean the way of God’s command¬ 
ments and of h;s providential dispensations. In them has been referred 
to ways, CO sms, to sufferings, to the older race of Israelites. D^lj? has 
been treated as a noun and as an adverb; as meaning perpotuitv, eternitf 
a long time, and for ever. i has been changed to yE^’^3, and the commo^n 
reading has been construed mteiTogatively (shall or could we be saved A 
opta ively (may we be saved), and indicatively, present, past, and future 
we have been, are, or shall be saved). Of the vaiious combinationrof 
these elements on record, the most important in relation to the first clause 
aio the following: Thou hast taken away those who rejoiced to do ricrht- 
eousness, and remembered thee in thy ways (Kimchi). Thou didst aeee^ 
tho mtereession of those who rejoiced, &e. (Aben Ezra). Thou didst 
encounter or resist as if they had^been enemies, those who rejoiced &c 
(Cocceius). _^Thou meetest as a friend him rejoicing, &o. (Jerome) If 
thou meet mthor light upon one rejoicing, &e., they wiD remember thee in 
thy ways (^itenga). Oh that thou mightest meet with one rejoicing, &o. 
(Eos.). Of the second clause, the following constructions may be noted • 
In them {^.e. our sms) we have been always, and yet we shall be saved 
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(Jerome). We have sinned against them (/. e. thy ways), alwaj^s, and yet 
have been delivered. In them {i.e. thy ways of mercy) there is continu¬ 
ance, and we are saved (Piscator). Thou w^ast angry after ^ve had sinned 
against them (?. e. our fathers), and yet ^ye are safe (Vitringa). J. D, 
Michaelis; we sinned an eternity (/. e. for ages) among them (the heathen) 
and apostatized (PSi’a^l). Lowdh: thou art angry, for we have sinned; 

because of our deeds (IP^'pyon), for we have been rebellious Eosen- 

miiller: w^e have sinned in them (thy w’'ays) of old, and can we be saved ? 
Kocher: in them (our miseries) there is long continuance ; oh may we be 
saved ! Maurer: in them (the wnays of duty) let us ever go, and we shall 
be saved. Hitzig: thou wast angry, and we sinned on that account (Dfin) 
continually, and can we be saved ? Grotius : had we been always in them 
(thy w'ays), w'e should have been saved. Gesenius substantially agrees 
wdtii Kocber; De Wette and Umbreit wdth Eosenmiiiler ; Henderson with 
Piscator; Ewald wdth Hitzig: Hendew^erk with Grotius; Ivnobel, partly 
with Jerome, partly with Lowth, and partly with Kocher. It is curious 
enough that Titringa, whose construction has probably never been adopted 
by another wwiter on the passage, says of it himself, sensm factllvinis et 
optimus ut quisque viderit. Yet in his exposition of the very next verse 
he says, egre aspicio homines, ne videantur nihil scrihere, ea in certis con- 
sigmre, quae iq)si facile pmvideant nemlnem recepiurum esse. As if to 
shew that exegetical invention is not yet exhausted, the ingenious modern 
Babbin, Samuel Luzzatto, closes his curious notes on Isaiah, prefixed to the 
abridgment of Bosenmiiller’s Scholia, with still another exposition of this 
verse, and of the wholp connection, which deserves to be stated, were it only 
for its novelty. He understands the people as denying at the close of the 
preceding chapter (ver. 19) that Jehovah had attested his divinity by suit¬ 
able exertion of bis power on their behalf. At the beginning of this chapter 
they correct themselves, and own that he has proved himself able to secure 
his ends as easily as fire kindles chaff or causes water to boil (ver. 1); but 
as he does not do it, this neglect is to be regarded as^the cause or the 
occasion of their sins. They then assure him that they know his ancient 
deeds, even when they were not looked for (ver. 2), and can compare them 
not only with the impotence of idols (ver. 3), but with his present inaction : 

Thou hast to do with those who remember tbee as joyfully exercising 
righteousness in thy ways (or dispensations); oh that thou wouldst per¬ 
severe in them (those ways) for ever, that we might be saved.”—I shall 
not attempt to define what is correct and what erroneous in these various 
constructions, but simply to justify the one assumed in my own version. 
The general meaning of the sentence maybe thus expressed in paraphrase: 

Although thou hast east off Israel as a nation, thou hast nevertheless met 
or favourably ans'wered every one rejoicing to do righteousness, and in thy 
ways or futime dispensations such shall still remember and acknowledge 
thee ; thou hast been angry, and with cause, for we have sinned ; but in 
them, thy purposed dispensations, there is perpetuity, and we shall be 
saved.” The abrogation of the old economy, though fatal to the national 
pre-eminence of Israel, was so far from destroying the true church or tlie 
hopes of true believers, that it revealed the way of life more clearly than 
ever, and substituted for an insufficient, temporary system, a complete and 
everlasting one. In this construction of the sentence, the verb and the 

noon are taken in their usual sense, and the pronoun in DD? refers to 
its natural antecedent 
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5. And we were like the unelemz all of ns, and like a filtliy garment all 

our righteousness (virtues or good works), and we faded like the (fading) 
leaf all of us, and our iniquities like the wind will fake us up (or carry us 
away). Having shewn what they are or hope to he through the mercy 
of G-od and the righteousness of Ctirist, they state more fully what they are 
in themselves, and what they must expect to be if left to themselves. This 
twofold reference to their past experience and their future destiny accounts 
for the transition from the praeter to the future, without arbitrarily con¬ 
founding thern together.—Vitringa makes descriptive of a leper, which 

is wholly arbitrary; the adjective appears to he used absolutely for the un¬ 
clean, or that which is unclean, perhaps with a snperlative emphasis, like 

in chap. lx. 22. Yitringa and Gesenius dwell with great zest and 
fulness^ on the strict sense of Some understand the comparison 

with withered leaves as a part of the description of their sin, while others 
fo their punishment. The first hypothesis is favoured by the 
difierence of the tenses, which has been already noticed; the last by the 
parallelism of the clauses. It is probable, however, that here as in chap, 
i.^d^the^two things ran together in the waiter’s mind, and that no refined 
distinction as to this point was intended. (With the figures of the last 
clause compare chap. ivii. 13, Ps. i. 1, Job xxvii. 21.) Hitzig and Hende- 
werk apply tbis last expression to the actual deportation of the Jews to 
Babylon. Yitringa, having satisfied himself that this whole context has 
respect to the present exile and dispersion of the Jews, takes pleasure in 
applying the particular expressions to the circumstances of that great 
affliction. It is very remarkable, however, that in this, as in other cases 
heretofore considered, there is no expression which admits of this application 
exclusively, and none which admits of it at all but for their generality and 
vagueness, which would equally admit an application to any other period 
of distress which had been previously set down as the specific subject of 
the prophecy. 

6. And there is no one calling on thy name, rousing himself to lay hold on 

thee; for thou hast hid thy face from us, and hast melted us because of (or 
by means of) our iniquities. The German writers make the whole his¬ 
torical and retrospective, so as to throw what is here described far enough 
back to be the antecedent and procuring cause of the Babylonish exile* 
But although there is evident allusion to the past implied in the very form 
of the expression, the description reaches to the present also, and describes 
not only what the speakers -were, but what they are when considered in 
themselves, as well as tbe effects of their own 'weakness and corruption 
which they have already experienced.—Calling on the name of God is here 
used in its proper sense of praying to him and invoking his assistance and 
protection; which idea is expressed still more strongly by the next phrase, 
rousing himself (which implies a just view^ of the evil, and a strenuous exer¬ 
tion to correct it) to lay hold upon thee,—a strong figure for attachment to a 
person, and reliance on him.—Lowth’s version of the next words, therefore 
thou hast hidden,” is wholly unauthorized and wholly unnecessaiy, since 
the withdrawal of divine grace is constantly spoken of in Scripture both as 
the cause and the efiect of men’s continued alienation from^God. Grotius, 
Cappellus, Boubigant, Lowth, andEwald, read from thou hast 

delivered us into the hand of our iniquities.” (See Gen. xiv. 20; Brov. 
iv. 9). This sense is also expressed by several of the ancient versions, but 
has probably arisen not from a difference of text, but from a wish to assi- 
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milate ilae verb to the following expression, in the hand. Gesenios and 
most of the late writers suppose in this one place to have the transitive 
sense of causing to dissolve, in which twofold usage it resembles the^ corre¬ 
sponding English verb, io melt. Hitzig notes this among the indications of 
a later writer, notwithstanding .the analogous use of by Amos (ix. 14). 
In the hand may either mean by means of, in the midst of, or because of; 
or we may suppose with Eosenmlliler that the phrase strictly means, thou 
dost melt us into the hand of our inic|iiities, i. e. subject us to them, make 
us unable to resist them, and passively submissive t®'their power. 

7. And now^ Jehovah^ onr father {ari) thou, toe the clay and thou our yooUer^ 
and (he work of thy hand {are) we all Instead of relying upon any sup¬ 
posed merits of their own, they appeal to their very dependence upon God 
as a reason why he should have mercy on them. Lowth follows two edi¬ 
tions and five manuscripts in reading twice, which repetition has great 
force, he thinks, whereas the other word may w^ell be spared. In other cases 
where a word is repeated in the common text, he suhstiiiitcs a d'fibreiit one, 
because the repetition is inelegant. The Bishop’s judgment upon such 
points was continually warped by his predominant desire to change the text. 
He overlooked in this case the obvious use of vm/r, not merely <as a particle 
of time, but as a formula of logical resumption, which could not be omitted 
without obscuring the relation of this verso to the preceding context, as a 
summing up of its appeals and arguments. Vitriuga regards HjjK as the 
origin of the Homeric avTa, ^srra; but the Hebrew word is not expDressive 
of endearment, it is absolutely necessary to the sense. The Prophet here 
resumes the thought of chap, ixiii. 16, where, as here, the paternity ascribed 
to G-od is not that of natural creation in the case of individuals, but the' 
creation of the church or chosen people, and of Israel us a spiriiual and 
ideal person. The figure of the potter and the clay, implying absolute 
authorit}” and power, is used twice before (chap. xxix. 6, xlv. 9), and is 
one of the connecting links between this book and the acdmowledged Isaiah. 
—There is more dignity in the original expression than in the English 
phrase our potter, as the Hebrewr vrord properly denotes one forming or 
imparting shape to anything, though specially applied in usage to a work¬ 
man in clay, when that material is mentioned. LowTli retains the general 
meaning, hut in order to avoid the ambiguity attending the "word former, 
treats it as a finite verb, thou hast formed us, which is clear enough, but 
inexact and drawling. The use of the word all in this verse, and its em¬ 
phatic repetition in the next, exclude the applicatbn of the passage to an 
idolatrous party in the Babylonish exile, even if that limitation would be 
otherwise admissible. The same plea, derived from the relation of the 
creature to the maker, is used in Ps. exxxviii. forsake not the work of thy 
hands. (Compare Ps. Ixxvi, 1, Ixxix. 1). In either case there is a tacit 
appeal to the covenant and premise in Gen. xvii. 7 ; Lev. xxvi. 42-45 ; 
Beut. vii. 6, xxvi. 17, 18. 

8. £e not angry, 0 Jeliorah, io extremity, and do not to tternity rememler 

guilt; lo, look, ice pray thee, thy people (are) we all. This is tlio ajiplica- 
tion of the argument presented in the foregoing verse, the actnal prayer 
founded on the'^fact there stated. The common version of (very 

sore) fails to reproduce the form of the original expression, as consisting of 
a preposition and a noun. This is faithfully conveyed in Lowtli’s version 
{to the uttermost), and still more in Henderson’s (io excess) ; although the 
latter is objectionable as suggesting the idea of injustice or moral wrong, 
which is avoided in the version above given. The first delect is also 
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elinrgeaWe upon the eomBion Yersioii of for ever; which, alihongh a 
fair equivalent, and perfccilv sufficient in all ordinary cases, is iieitiior so 
exact nor so expressive .as the literal tTansktion in the case before ns, 
where there seems to be an intentional regard to the peculiar form and 
sound as well^as to the meaning of the seiitenee. The common version is 
l)csi(]e,s defective, or at least amljigiions, in seeming to make ID a verb and 
W a particle of time ; Avliereas the former is an interjection,:and the latter 
the peculiar Hebrew formula of courteous or iiiiportiiiiate entreaty. 

9. Ik?/ hohj cUies are a desert^ Zmi is a desert, Jermalem a waste. Bj" 

ho]}” cities,^Grotius iindersfaiids the towns of Judah; Yitriiiga, Jerusalem 
alone, considered as consisting of two tow'iis, the upper and the low’er, here 
called Zion and Jerusalem, though each of these names sometimes compre¬ 
hends the Avhole, and the latter is dual in its very form. Gesenios cites 
Ps. Ixxviii. 54, to shew that even the frontier of the hand was reckoned 
holy, ^and^that its cities might be naturally so described likewise. But the 
question is not one of possibility or propriety, hut of actual usage; not 
what they might be called, but Avliat they are called. The passage in the 
Psalms, moreover, is itself too doubtful to throw' light upon the one before 
us. A bettor argument is that of Hitz'g, in his note on chap. kiii. 18^ 
drawn from the use of the phrase t:np by Zechariali (ii. 16), in ap¬ 
plication to the w'hole. Even this, however, is not conclusive; since the 
writer, if he had intended to employ the terms in this wide sense, wmuid 
hardly have confined his specifications in the other clause to Zion and 
Jerusalem. In any case, these must be regarded as the chief if not the 
only subjects of his proposition.—There is something W'ortliy of attention 
in the use here made of the substantive verb To express mere pre¬ 

sent existence, Hebrew usage employs no verb at all, though the pronoun 
which would be its subject is occasionally introduced. The preterite form 
of the verb as here used must either have the sense of was, in referenceAo 
a definite time past, or has hem, implying a continuationnf the same state 
till the present. The former meaning is excluded, and the latter rendered 
necessary, by the obvious allusions in the context to the evils mentioned as 
being still experienced. To express the idea has become, w^hieh is given in 
some versions, usage w'ould require the vei'b to be connected with the noun 

by the preposition On the whole, the true sense of the verse, expressed 
or implied, appears to be that Zion lias long been a desolation and Jeru¬ 
salem a waste. 

10. Our house of holiness and heaiity {in) tvMch our fathers praised thee 
has been hurnecl up with fire, and all our delights (or desirable places) ham 
become a desolation. The elliptical use of the relative in reference to place 
is the same as in Gen. xxxix, 20. Burned up, literally, become a burning 
'of fire, as in chap. ix. 6. The reference in this verse is of course to the 
destruction of the temple, but to which destruction is disputed. The modern 
Germans all refer it to the Babylonian conquest, w'hen the temple, as we are 
expressly told, was burnt (Jer. lii. 13); Grotius to its profanation hj 
Antidchns Epiphanes, at which time, how^ever, it -was not consumed by 
fire; Yitringa and many later writers, with the Jew's themselves, to its 
destruction by ilie Homans, since w-hich the city and the land have lain 
desolate. To the first and last of these events the w'ords are equally ap- 
prf'priute. Either hypothesis being once assumed, the particular expres¬ 
sions admit of being easily adapted to it. With our owm hypothesis the 
passage May; be rcconcih'd in several different ways. There is nothing, 
however, in the terms themselves, or in the analogy of prophetic language, 
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to forbid onr iiiiderstandiBg this as a description of the desolations of the 
church itself expressed by figures borro'wed from the old economy, and from 
the ancient history of Israel, If literally understood, the destruction of 
the temple and the holy city may be here lamented as a loss not merely to 
the Jewish nation, but to the church of God to which they rightfully belong 
and by which they ought yet to be recovered, a sense of which obligation 
blended wdth some superstitious eiTors gave occasion to the fanatical attempt 
of the Crusades, (See above, on chap. kiii. 18.) 

12. Wilt thou for these {things) restrain thyself 0 Jehovah^ loilt thou heep 
silence and afflict us to extremity f This is simply another application of 
the argument by vray of an importunate appeal to the divine compassions. 
Self-restraint and silence, as applied to God, are common figures for in¬ 
action and apparent indifierence to the interests, and especially the sufferings, 
of his people. (See above, on chap. xlii. 14, and Ixiii. 16.) The question 
is not whether God will remain silent in spite of w^hat his people suffered, 
but whether the loss of their external advantages will induce him to forsake 
them. The question as in many other cases implies a negation of the 
strongest kind. The destruction of the old theocracy was God’s own act, 
and was designed to tring the church under a new and far more glorious 
dispensation. How^ the loss of a national organisation and pre-eminence 
was to be made good is fully stated in the following chapter. 


CHAPTEE LXV. 

The great enigma of Israel’s simultaneous loss and gain is solved by a 
prediction of the calling of the Gentiles, ver. 1. This is connected with 
the obstinate unfaithfulness of the chosen people, ver. 2. They are repre¬ 
sented under the two main aspects of their character at different periods, 
as gross idolaters and as pharisaical bigots, vers. 3-5. Their casing off 
was not occasioned by the sins of one generation, but of manj^, vers. 6, 7. 
But even in this rejected race there was a chosen remnant, in whom the 
promises shall be fulfilled, vers. 8-10. He then reverts to the idolatrous 
Jew’-s, and threatens them with condign punishment, vers. 11, 12. The 
fate of the unbelieving carnal Israel is compared with that of the true 
spiritual Israel, vers. 13-16. The gospel economy is described as a new 
creation, ver, 17. Its blessings are represented under glowing figures bor¬ 
rowed from the old dispensation, vers. 18, 19. Premature death shall be 
no longer known, ver. 20. Possession and enjoyment shall no longer be 
precarious, vers. 21-23. Their very desires shall be anticipated, ver. 24. 
All animosities and noxious infiuences shall cease for ever, ver. 25. 

1. I have hen inquired of ly those that ashed not^ I have hen found hj 
those that sought me not, I have said, Behold me, hhold me, to a nation {that) 
was not called ly my name. There is an apparent inconsistency between 
the first two members of the sentence in the English Yersion, arising from 
the use of the same verb {sought), to express two very different Hebrew 
verbs. ^ is here used in the general sense of seeking or trying to ob¬ 
tain, in the technical religious sense of consulting as an oracle. In 
the latter case, the difficulty of translation is enhanced by the peculiar form 
of the original, not simply passive, hut reflexive, and capable of being ren¬ 
dered in our idiom only by periphrasis. The exact sense seems to be, I 
allowed myself to be consulted, I afforded access to myself for the purpose 
of consultation. This is not a mere conjectural deduction from the form 
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of tlie Hebrew ^verb or from general analogy, but a simple statement of tlie 
actual ^^sage ot this very word, as when Jehovah says again and again of 
the imgodly exiles that he will not be inquired of or consulted by theiir(Ezek. 
XIV. 3, XX. 3), e. with effect or to any useful purpose. In this connection 
it IS tantamount to saying that he will not hear them, answer thorn, or 
them; all which or equivalent expressions have been used 
by dmerent writers in the translation of the verse before us. There is 
nothing therefore incorrect in substance, though the form be singular, in the 
Deptuagint version of this verb, retained in the New Testament, viz. if^^avrig 
sysv'^hjv,^ I became manifest, f. e. revealed myself. The object of the verb 
asked, if exact uniformity be deemed essential, may be readily supplied 
from the parallel expression sought me.—Behold me, or, as it is sometimes 
rendered in the English Bible, here lam, is the usual idiomatic Hebrew 
ans\^er to a call by name, and when ascribed to God, contains an assurance 
01 his presence, rendered more emphatic by the repetition, (See above, chap, 
ill. 6 , iviii.^ 9.) It is therefore equivalent to being inquired of, and being 
found. This last expression has occurred before in chap. iv. 6 , and, as here, 
in combination with the verb to seek. A people not called hy my name, i.e, 
not recognised or known as my people. (See above, chap. xlViii. 2 .) Ail in¬ 
terpreters ap'ee that this is a direct continuation of the foregoing context, 
and most of them regard it as the answer of Jehovah to the expostulations 
and petitions there presented by his people. The modern Germans and the 
Jews apply both this verse and the next to Israel. The obvious objection 
is, that Israel even in its worst estate could never be described as a nation 
which had not been called by the name of Jehovah. Jarchi’s solution of 
this difficulty, namely, that they treated him as if they were not called by 
his name,^ is an evasion, tending to destroy the force of language, and con¬ 
found all its distinctions. It is a standing characteristic of the Jews in the 
Old Testament, that they were called by the name of Jehovah; but if they 
may also be described in terms directly opposite, whenever the interpreter pre¬ 
fers it, then may anything mean anything. With equal right may we allege 
that the seed of Abraham in chap. xli. 8 means those who act as if they were 
his seed, and that the nation who had never known Messiah (chap. Iv. 5) 
means a nation that might just as well have never known him. On the 
other hand, Ximchi’s explanation of the clause as meaning that they were 
unwilling to be called his people, is as much at variance with the facts of his¬ 
tory as Jarchi’s with the principles of language. In all their alienations^ 
exiles, and dispersions, the children of Israel have still retained that title as 
their highest gloiy and the badge of all their tribes. The incongruity of 
this interpretation of the first verse is admitted hy Eabbi Moshe Haccohen 
among the Jews, and by Hendewerk among the Germans, the last of whom 
pronounces it impossible, and therefore understands the passage as applying 
to the Persians under Cyrus, who, without any .previous relation to Jehovahj 
had been publicly and honourably called into his service. A far more 
obvious and natural application may be made to the Gentiles generally, 
whose vocation is repeatedly predicted in this book, and might-be here used 
with powerful effect in proof that the rejection of the Jews was the result of 
their own obstinate peryerseness, not of God’s unfaithfulness or want of 
power. This is precisely Paul’s interpretation of the passage in Eom. 
ix. 20 , 21 , where he does not, as in many other cases, merely borrow the 
expressions of the Prophet, but formally interprets them, applying this 
verse to the Gentiles, and then adding, “ but to Israel (or of Israel) he 
saith ” what follows in the next verse. The same intention to expound the 
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Prophet's language is' clear from the Apostle’s iiiGntioii ol Isaiali s holdiicss 
in thus sliocldiig the most clicrislied prepossessions of the Jews. Groiius 
takes no notice of this npcstolic interpretation, but applies both verses to 
the Jews in Eahjioii, altlioiigli Alarbeiiel himself had been constrained to 
abanthm it, aiurniiderstand the passage as referring to the Jews in Egypt. 
Gesenius merely pleads for the reference to Babylon as equally aclniissdile 
with t!:at wliidi Paul makes, and as better suited to the context in Isaiah, 
Hitzig as usual goes further, and declares it to be evident {offenhnr) that 
the words rdute" oidy to the Jews as alienated from Jehovah. This con¬ 
tempt for Paul’s aiitlioriiy is less surprising in a writer vho describes 
Jobovali s answer to the expostulations of tlio people as moving in a circle, 
and pronoiincts both incompetent to solve the question, why Jehovah should 
entice men into sin and then punish them. Instead of Lowili reads 
(never invoked iiiy name) on the authority of the Septnagint {kzaXicc^. 
Tile last clause is not included in Paul’s quotation. 

2. I Iiiiiv sprectcl (or stretched) out my Iiimds all the day (or every day) to a 
rehellious people^ those going the ivay not good^ after ilieir own thoughts (or 
designs), Thegosiiire mentioned in the first 01^136^3 variously explained 
as a gesture of simple calling, of instruction, of invitation, of persuasion. 
According to Hitzig it is an offer of help on God’s part, corresponding to 
the same act as a prav^er for help on man’s. (See chap. i. 15.) ikll agree 
that it implies a gracious offer of himself and of his favour to the people. 
'^Tietiier all the dag or every day be the correct translation, the idea meant 
to be conveyed is evidently that of frequent repetition, or rather of unre¬ 
mitting coiislancy. There is no need of supposing, withYitrlnga end others, 
that it specifically signifies the period of the old dispensation. The rebel¬ 
lious people is admitted upon all hands to be Israel. The last clause is an 
amplification and explanatory paraphrase of the first. Goirig and way are 
cosimon figures for tlio course of life. A wa}^ not good, is a litotes or 
meiosis for a bad or for the worst W'ay. (See Ps. xxxvi. 5, Ezek. xxsvi. 31. 
ThotifjhUy not opinions merely, but devices and inventions of wickedness. 
(See above, on chap. Iv. 7.) With this description compare that of Moses, 
Beni xxxii. 5, G. 

3. The people angering me to my face conthmedhj, sacrificing in the gardens^ 
mid cendng on the brich. Vie have now a more detailed description of the 
way not good^ and the devices mentioned in the foregoing verse. The con¬ 
struction is continued, the people jmovoking me, &c., being in direct apposi¬ 
tion with the rehellloiis people going, &c. To my face, not secretly or 
timidij (Job xxxi. '27), but openly and in defiance of me (chap. iii. 9, Job 
i. 11), whieh is probably the meaning of hejhre me in the first command¬ 
ment (Exod. xx,. 3). Animal offerings and fumigations are combined to 
represent all kinds of sacrifice. As to the idolatrous use of groves and 
gardens, see nbove, on chap. Ivii. 5, voL i. p. 94. ATtringa’s distinction ■. 
between groves and gardens is gratuitous, the Hebrew word denoting any 
enclosed and carefully cultivated ground, whether chiefly occupied by trees 
or not. Of the last w’ords, on the hricks, there are four interpretations. 
The first is tluit of many older writex’S, who suppose an allusion, to the pro¬ 
hibition in Exod, xx. 24,.25, But'bricks are not there mentioned, and’ 
can hardly come under the description of “ hewn stone,” besides the doubt 
which overhangs the application of that law, and especially the cases in which 
it was meant to operate. This evil is not remedied but rather aggi*avated, 
by supposing an additional allusion to Lev. xxvi. 1, and Num. xxxiii. 52, 
as Grotius does, and understanding by the hricks such as wex*e impressed with 
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unlawful decorations or inscriptions. A second liypotliesis is tliat of 
Bocliart, who supposes bricks to mean roofing-tiles (Mark ii. 4, Luke v. 19), 
and the phrase to be descriptive of idolatry as practised on the roofs of 
houses. (2 Kings xxiii. 12, Jer. xix. 13, xxxii. 29, Zeph. i. 5.) Ewald 
approves of this interpretation, and, to make the parallelism perfect, 
changes gardens^ to roc/s, Yitringa’s objection to this reading, 
drawn from the analogy of chap. i. 29, and Ivi. 17, is converted by Ewald into 
a reason for it, by supposing the common text to have arisen from assimila¬ 
tion, An objection not so easily disposed of is the one alleged by Ivnobel, 
namely, that Hebrew usage would require a cliflerent preposition before nilj. 
A third hypothesis is that of Eoseiimiiller, who supposes an allusion to 
some practice now unknown, but possibly connectsd with the curiously 
inscribad bricks found in modern times near the site of ancient Babylon. 
Gesenius hesitates between this and a fourth interpretation, much the 
simplest and most natural of all, viz., that the phrase means nothing more 
than altars, or at most altars slightly and hastily constructed. Of such 
altars bricks may be named as the materials, or tiles as the superficial 
covering. 

4. BiUmg in the graves mid in the holes they tuill lodge^ eating the flesh of 
swine^ and Iroth of filthy tliinys {is in') their vessels. All agree that tliis 
verse is intended to depict, in revolting colours, the idolatrous customs of 
the people. Nor is there much doubt as to the construction of the sentence^ 
or the force of the particular expressions. But the obscurity which over¬ 
hangs the usage referred to affords full scope to the archaeological propen¬ 
sities of modern commentators, some of wdiom pass by in silence questions 
of the highest exegotical importance, while they lavish without stint or 
scruple, time and labour, ingenuity and learning, on a vain attempt to settle 
questions which throw no light on the drift of the passage, nor even on the 
literal translation of the words, but are investigated merely for their own 
sake or their bearing upon other objects, so that Eosenmiiller interrupts 
himself in one of these antiquarian inquiries by saying, sed redeamus ad 
locum vatis in quo explicando versamur.” Such are the questions, whether 
these idolaters sat in the graves or among them ; whether for necromantic 
purposes, i. e. to interrogate the dead, or to perform sacrificial lites to their 
mcnioiy, or to obtain demoniacal inspiration; whether means monu¬ 

ments, or caves, or temples; whether they were lodged in for licentious 
purposes, or to obtain prophetic dreams; whether they are, charged with 
simply eating pork for food, or after it had been sacrificed to idols; 
whether swine’s flesh was forbidden for medicinal reasons or because the 
heathen sacrificed and ate it,^ or on other grounds; whether means 
broth or bits of meat, and if the former, whether it w^as so called on account 
of the bread broken in it, or for other reasons, &c. The only question of 
grammatical construction which has found a place among these topics of 
pedantic disquisition, is as such entitled to consideration, though of small 
importance with respect to the interpretation of the passage. It is the 
question whether is to he governed by a preposition understood 

(Rosenmuller), or explained as an accusative of phice (Gesenius), or as the 
predicate of the pi'oposition, of ghominahle meats are their vessels 

(Maurer). This last construction is retained by Knobel, but he changes 
the whole meaning of the clause by explaining the last word to mean iheir 
instruments or implements^ and giving to the sense oi hits or pieces: 
■^‘ pieces of abominable meat are their instruments of divination,” in allusion 
to the mantic inspection of the sacrificial victims by the heathen priests as 
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means of ascertaining fiitiire events. Even if we sLoiild successively adopt 
and tlien discard every one of the opinions, some of which have no'w been 
mentioned, the essential meaning of the verse woiiid still remain the samOy 
as a highly wrought description of idolatrous aboiiiinaiions, 

6. The {men) saying, Keep to thyselj] corns not near to me, for lam holy 
to thee, these {are) a' smoke in mg tvrafJi, afire lurmng all the dag (or eisynj 
day), Gesenins’s obscure addition, wid nockt sagt, is faithfully transcribed 
by No^’es, tvho yet say. ,The peculiar phrase, is analogous, but not 

precisely equivalent to in chap. xlis. 20. (See above, p. 239.) Ihe 

literal translation is approach to thyself; and as this implies removal from 
the speaker, the essential meaning is correctly expressed, though ^in 
a very different form from the original, both by the Septuagint (eiofipo) aw 
sg^ou) and by the Yulgate {recede a vie). The common English version 
(stand hj thyself), and Henderson’s improveruent of it (keep hy thyself), 
both suggest an idea not contained in the original, viz. that oi standing 
alone, whereas all that is expressed by the Hebrew phrase is the^ act ol 
standing away from the speaker, for which Lowth has found the ^ idiomatic 
equivalent (keep to thyself). Another unusual expression is which 

may be represented bv the English words, I am holy thee. The Targiim 
resolves this into 1^36 TiK'Hp, and Yitringa accordingly assumes an actual 
ellipsis of the preposition IP as a particle of comparison. But as this 
ellipsis is extremely rare. Be Bieu and Coceeius assume that of J am 
holy to thee. Oesenius adopts the same construction, but explains the 
as a mere pleonasm, and translates accordingly, I am holy, which is merely 
omitting what cannot be explained. The particle no doubt expresses general 
relation, and the phrase means, I am holy with respect to thee; and as this 
implies comparison, the same sense is attained as by the old construction, 
but ill a manner more gi*ammatical and regular. The implied comparison 
enables us to reconcile two of the ancient versions as alike in spirit, although 
in letter flatly contradictoiy. The Septuagint has I am pure (i. e. in com¬ 
parison with thee); the Yulgate, Thou art impiere (i. e. in comparison with 
me). There is no need, therefore, of resortiug to the forced explanation 
proposed by Thenius in a German periodical, w^hich takes in the 

sense of separating, one which occurs nowhere else in actual usage, and is 
excluded even from the Et^^mon, by some of the best modern lexicographers. 
Equally gratuitous is Hitzig’s explanation of the verb (in which he seems 
to have been anticipated by Luther) as transitive, and meaning lest I hallow 
thee, i.e. by touching thee, a notion contradictory to that expressed in 
Haggai ii. 12, 13, and affording no good sense here, as the fear of making 
others holy, whether as an inconvenience or a benefit, would hardly have 
been used to characterise the men described. As to the question, Who are 
here described ? there are two main opinions : first, that the clause relates 
to the idolaters mentioned in the foregoing verses; the other, that it is de- 
sciiptive of a wholly different class. On the first supposition, Gesenius 
imagines that Jewish converts to the Parsee religion are described as look¬ 
ing at their former brethren with contempt. On the other, Henderson 
assumes that the Prophet, having first described the idolatrous form of 
Jewish apostasy, as it existed in his ovm day and long after, then describes the 
Pharisaical fom of the same evil, as it existed in the time of Christ, both 
being put together as the cause of the rejection of the Jews. To any 
specific application of the passage to the Babylonish exile, it may be ob¬ 
jected that the practice of idolatry at that time by the Jews can only be 
established by a begging of the question in expounding this and certain 
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parallel passages. ^ The other explanation is substantially the true one. 
lire great end which the Prophet had in view was to describe the iiiibe- 
lieving Jews as abominable in the sight of God. His manner of expressing 
IS 1 C ea IS poetical, by^means of figures drawn from various periods of their 
intending to exhibit either of these periods exclusively. To 
a Hebrew writer what could^ be more natimal than to express the idea of 
re igious corruption by describing its subjects as idolaters, diviners, eaters 
0 swme s liesh, worshippers of outward forms, and self-righteous hypocrites ? 
ut such the text declares God’s abhorrence. Smoke and fire maybe taken 
as natural concomitants and parallel figures, as if he had said, against whom 
rn^ wiaih smokes and burns continually. Or the smoke may represent the 
utter consumption of the object, and the fire the means by which it is 
eneeted, which appears to have been Luther s idea. That m in such con¬ 
nections does not mean the nose, but wrath itself, has been shewn in the 
exposition of chap, xlviii. 9. (See above, p. 215.) 

>> ‘Written before me. I will 7 iot rest exceft I repayy and I 

tmll repay mto tJierr bosom your iniquities and the iniquities of your fathers 
Mwvahy who burned incense on the momitains, and on the 
Mis blasphemed me, and I will measure their first work into their bosom. 
Ihe particle at the beginning calls attention both to the magnitude and 
certainty of the event about to he predicted.—Lowth, for some reason iin- 
explamed, thinks proper to translate nn-in| h recorded ‘In writing, which is 
abiidged by Noyes to stands recorded, and still more by Henderson to is 
reco‘rded. One step further in the same direction brings us back to the 
simple and perfectly sufficient version of the English Bible, it is imitten. 
This ^ may serve as an instructive sample of the way in which the later 
English versions sometimes improve upon the old. The figure which these 
verbs express is variously understood by different writers. Umbreit seems 
to^ think that what is said to be written is the eternal law of retribution, 
Hitzig and Ehiobel understand by it a hooh of remembrance (Mai. iii. 16), 
i.e. a record of the sins referred to afterwards, bv which they are kept per¬ 
petually present to the memory of Jehovah (Darnel vii. 10). Yitringa and 
most later writers understand by it a record, not of crime," but of its piinisli- 
ment, or rather of the purpose or decree to punish it (Daniel v. 5. 24), in 
reference to the written judgments of the ancient courts (chap. x. 1). ^ This 
last interpretation does not necessarily involve the supposition that the thing 
here said to be written is the threatening which immediately follows, although 
this is by no means an unnatural construction .—I will not rest or he silent, 
an expression used i'epeatedly before in reference to the seeming inaction or 
indifference of Jehovah. (See above, chaps, xlii. 14, IviL 11 ; and com¬ 
pare Ps. 1. 21, Hah. i. 18.)—Gesenius and De Wette follow the older writers 
in translating, 1 will not heep silence, hut will recompense. But although . 
Ci^, like the Gorman sondern, is ,the usual adversative after a negation, this 
construction of the preterite w’ould be contrary to usage, and 

must be construed, as it usually is, before the preterite, as meaning unless 
or until, in which sense it is accurately rendered both by Hitzig (his) and 
Ewald (ausser). See above, on chap. Iv. 10, where this same construction 
is gratuitously set aside by Hitzig on the ground that it would argue too 
much knowledge of natural philosophy in a Hebrew writer. (Compare also 
2 Sam. i. 18.)—-For repay into their bosom, we have in the seventh verse 
measure into their bosom, which affords a clue to the origin and. real mean¬ 
ing of the figure; as we read that Boaz said to Ruth, “ Bring the veil (or 
cloak) that ds upon thee and hold it, and she held it, and he measured 
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six (measures of) barley, and laid if; on lier ” (Eiitti iii. 15). Hence the 
phrase to measure into any one’s bosom, i.fi. into xlie iap,^or the told of 
the garment covering the bosom (See above, on ^chap. xiix. 22). The 
saniG figure is employed by «Jer. xxsii. 18, and in Ps. Ixxix. 12, and is 
explained by Eiosenmiiller in his Scholia on the latter, and by Winer in his 
Lexicon, as implying abundance, or a greater quantity ^tlian one could 
carry in the hand. (Compare Luke vi. 38.) But Gesenius and Maurer 
iindsrstaiid the main idea to be not that of ahuiidance, but of ^retribution, 
anything being said to return into one’s own bosom, just as it is elsewhere 
said to return upon his own head (Judges ix. 57, Ps. vii. 17). Both these 
■accessory ideas are appropriate in the case belorc us. In Jer. xxxii. 18, 
and Ps. Ixxix. 12, the preposition is used, and the same form is also 
found here in some manuscripts, and even in the Masora upon the next 
verse, though the is no more likely to be wrong there than here, nor 
at ail, according to Maurer, who explains it as denoting motion towards^an 
object from above. The sudden change from their to your at the beginning 
of ver. 7, has been commonly explained as an example ol the enaihige 
personce so frequently occurring in Isaiah. This supposition is undoubtedly 
sufiicient to remove all ditfieulty from the syntax. It is possible, however, 
that the change is not a mere grammatical anomaly or licence of construc¬ 
tion, but significant, and intended to distinguish betwmen three generations. 
I will repay into their bosom (that of your descendants) ^miir iniquities, 
and the iniquities of your fathers. If this be not a lanciful distinction, it 
gives colour to Henderson’s opinion that the previous description brings to 
view successively the gross idolatry of early times, and the pliarisaical 
hypocrisy prevailing at the time of Christ. Supposing his contemporaries 
to be the immediate objects of address, there would then be a distinct 
allusion to their idolatrous progenitors, tbe measure of whose guilt they 
filled up (Mat. xxiii. 32), and to their children, upon whom it was to be 
conspicuously visited (Luke xxiv. 28). But wdiether this be so or not, the 
meaning of the text is obvious, as teaching that the guilt which had 
accumulated through successive generations slioukl be visited, though not 
exclusively, upon the last. The whole of idolatry is here summed up in 
burniiu] incense on the moimiains, which are elsewdiere mentioned as a 
favourite resort of those who worshipped idols (chap. ivii. 7, Jer. iii.^ 6, 
Ezek. vi. 13, xviii. 6, Hosea iv. 13), and hlasphemhiy God upon the kilis^ 
which may either be regarded as a metaphorical description of idolatiy 
itself, or strictly taken to denote the oral expression of contempt for 
Jehovah and his worship, which might naturally he expected to accompany 
such practices.—There is some obscurity in the word as here used. 

Ewald takes it as an adverb, meaning first, or at first (?n£C 2 *si), and appears 
to understand the clause as meaning, their reioard (that of your fathers) 
will 1 772 easure first into their hosoni. But this does not seem to agree with 
the previous declaration that the sons should sufier for the fathers’ guilt 
and for their own together. At the same time the construction is less 
natural and obvious than that of Greseniiis and other wuiters, who make 
an adjective agreeing with , their former tuork, A e. its product 
or reward, as in chap, xl. 10. (See above, p. 100.) The only sense in 
which it can be thus described is that of ancient, as distinguished, not 
from the subsequent transgressions of the fathers, but from those of the 
children who came after them.—According to the sense which the apostle 
pnts upon the two first verses of this chapter, we may understand those 
now before us as predicting the excision of the Jews from the communion 
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of tlia cliiircli, and from their covenant relation to Jehovali, as a testimony 
of ins sore displeasure on account of the iin faith fulness and manifold 
transgressions of that chosen race_tbroughout its former history, hut also 
on account of the obstinate and spiteful unbelief with which so many later 
geiieiations have rejected the Messiah for whose sake alone they ever had 
a national existence, and enjo 3 'cd so many national advantages. 

8 . saitJi Jehovah, as (ivJien) juice is found in the cluster, and one 
says, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it, so loill I do for the sake of my 
servants, not to destroy the lohole. Gesenius objects to the translation of 
as if, or as when, in the Yulgate and many other versions, on the 
ground that, though is sometimes elliptically used for tuheii, the com¬ 
pound particle never denotes as tvhen. He therefore gives it the conditional 
sense of ?^or luJien,^ as in Gen. xxvii. 40, and takes as in that case for the 
sign of the apodosis, “ when (or if) juice is found in the cluster, then one 
saj s, &c. But most interpreters consider it more natural to make 
and correlatives, as usual in cases of comparison, GC|uivaIent to as and so 
in English. ^ We may then either supply tuhen as Maurer does, or translate 
it strictly, with Ewald and the English Version, as the new’' wine is found 
ill the cluster, and one says destroy it not, so will I do, &c.~-AUhoiigh 
apeording to the derivation usually given, means fermented grape- 
juice of the first year, it is evidently here applied to the juice in its original 
state, unless wo nnderstaiid it to be used prolepticall}'^ for the pledge or 
earnest of ^ new vvine. A hlcsskig is in it, seems to mean something more 
than that it has some value. The idea meant to be suggested is, that God 
has blessed it, and that man should therefore not destroy it. The moaning 
of the simile in this clause appears obvious, and 3 'et it lias been strangely 
misconceived both by the oldest and the latest writers. Knobel under¬ 
stands it to mean that as a grape or a cluster of grapes is preserved for the 
sake of the juice, notwithstanding the presence of the stem, skin, and 
stones, which are of no use, so the good dews shall be saved, notwithstand¬ 
ing the bad ones who are mingled with them. But this explanation would 
impl}’’ that men are sometimes disposed to destro}’' good grapes because 
they consist partly of unprofitable substances, and need to be reminded 
that the juice within is valuable. Much nearer to the truth, and 3 mt 
erroneous, is Jerome’s explanation of the clause as relating to a single 
good grape in a cluster, which diminishes the force of the comparison by 
making the redeeming element too insignificant. The image really pre¬ 
sented by the Prophet, as Yitringa dearly shews, and most later writers 
have admitted, is that of a good cluster in which juice is found, 

while others are unripe or rotten .—I ivill do, is b 3 ^ some understood as 
meaning 1 will act, or I will cause it to be so; but this is not the usage of 
the Hebrew verb, which rather means prceisel}'' Vvhatthe English J will do 
denotes in such connections, i. 0 . I will do so, or will act in the same 
manner.— 3Iy servants is by some understood to mean the patriarchs, the 
fathers, hi whose sake Israel was still beloved (Rom. xi. 28). It is more 
natural, Iiowever, to appl}^ it to the remnant, according to the election of 
grace (Rom. xi. 5), the true believers represented by the ripe and juicy'' 
cluster in the foregoing simile.—The construction of the last wmrds is the 
same as in chap, xlvlii. 9 .—The icholc is a literal translation of the He- 
brew‘ plii'‘ase,.and at once more exact and more expressive than the eommon 
version, them alL 

9. And I loill bring forth from Jacob a seed, and from Judah an heir of 
my mountains, and rny chosen ones shall inherit it, a?id my servants shall 
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dwell there. THs is an amplification of tlie promise, I will do so, in 
the foregoing Terse. KnobeFs interpretation of lY.t as meaning a generation, 
i. e. a body of contemporaries, is at variance both with ehmiology and nsage, 
with the parallel expression, heir or inheritor^ and with the figurative impoit 
of the verb, which is constantly applied to the generation of new animal ana 
vegetable products. (See chap. i. 4.) That there is reference to propaganon 
and increase is also rendered probable by the analogy of chap, xxvii. o, and 
xxxvii. 31. Objections of the same kind may be urged against the needless 
attenuation of the proper sense of so as to exclude the idea of regular 
succession and hereditary right. My mountains is supposed by Yitringa to 
denote mounts Zion and Moriah, or Jerusalem as built upon them; hut the 
later waiters more correctly suppose it to describe the whole of Palestine, 
as being an uneven, hilly country. See the same use of the plural in chap, 
xiv. 25, and the analogous phrase, mountains of Israel, repeatedly em¬ 
ployed by Ezekiel (xxx\i. 1, 8, xxxviii. 8). The corresponding singular, 
my mountain (xi. 9, Ivii. 13), is by many understood in the same inanner. 
Lowth restores that reading here on the authority of the Septnagint and 
Peshito, but understands it to mean Zion, which he also makes the antecedent 
of the suffix in the phrase inherit it, while Maurer refers it to the land 
directly, and some of the older writers make it a collective neuter. The 
adverb at the end of the sentence properly means thither,^ and is never per¬ 
haps put for there except in cases wffiere a change of place is previously men¬ 
tioned or implied. If so, the sense is not merely that they shall abide 
there, but that they shall first go or return thither, which in this connection 
is peculiarly appropriate.—Of the promise here recorded there are three 
principal interpretations. The first, embraced by nearly all the modern 
(j'ermans, is that the verse predicts the restoration of the Jews from Baby¬ 
lon. The second may be stated in the words of Henderson, viz. that the 
future happy occupation of Palestine by a regenerated race of Jews is here 
clearly predicted.” The third is that the verse foretells the perpetnaiion 
of the old theocracy or Jewish Church; not in the body of the nation, 
hut in the remnant which believed on Christ; and wffiich, enlarged^by the 
accession of the Gentiles, is identical in character and rights with the 
church of the old dispensation, the heir to all its promises, and this among 
the rest, which either has been or is to be fulfilled both in a literal and 
figurative sense; in the latter, because the church already has what is 
essentially equivalent to the possession of the land of Canaan under a 
local ceremonial system; in the former, because Palestine is yet to be 
recovered from tlie Paynim and the Infidel, and rightfully occupied, ' if 
not by Jews, by Christians, as the real seed of Abraham, partakers of 
the same faith and heirs of the same promise (Heb. xi. 9), for the pro¬ 
mise that he should be the heir of the world was not to Abraham, or to 
his seed through the law, but through the righteousness of faith (Bom. 
iv. 13). If it should please God to collect the natural descendants of the 
patriarch in that land and convert them in a body to the true faith, there 
would be an additional coincidence between the prophecy and the event, 
even in minor circumstances, such as we often find in the history of Christ. 
But if no such national restoration of the Jews to Palestine should ever 
happen, the extension of the true.religion over that benighted region, which 
both prophecy and providence encourage us to look for, would abundantly 
redeem the pledge which God has given to his people in this and other parts- 
of Scripture. 

10. And Bharon shall he for (or leeome) a home of floch, and the VuUey 
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petition of the promise m the foregoing verse, rendered more sre"ific bv 

of'eXe “ f T connected whh the^isiS 

the va^^ley of Achor and the plain of Sharon. Two reasons h^^ been 
gven tor the mention of these places, one derived from their position the 
er from their quality. As the valley of Achor was near Jericho’ and 
Jordan, and the plain of Sharon on the Mediterranean, between Joppa and 
Cesarea, some suppose that they are here combined to signify the^whole 
breadth of the laud, from East to West. And as Sharon was provlrbial 
for Its verdure and fertility (see above, chaps, xxriii. 9, xxxv. 2)! itTs in- 
feired by some thM Achor was so likewise, which they think is^the more 

nope (Mos. 11 . 17). But tnis may have respect to the calamity which Is- 

ifiaFZTf of premia (Joshil 

vii. 26), so that where his troubles then began, his hopes lall now berin. 

For these or other reasons Sharon and Achor are here mentioned in Isaiah’s 
characteristic manner, as samples of the whole land, or its pastures iust 
as are used as images of industry and wealth, derived 

from the habits of the patnarchial age. That this is the correct interpre¬ 
tation of the flocks and herds, is not disputed even by the very writers who 
insist upon the literal construction of the promise that the seed of Jacob 
shall possess IFe land, as guaranteeing the collection of the Jews into the 
region which their fathers once inhabited. By what subtle process the 
absolute necessity of literal interpretation is transformed into a verv lar^e 
discretion when the change becomes convenient, is a question yet to be 
determined.—That to seek Jehovah sometimes has specific reference to re¬ 
pentance and conversion, on the part of those who have been alienated 
irom Jiim, may be seen by a comparison of chaps, ix. 12, and Iv. 6. 

11. And {as for) you, forsahers of Jehovah, the {mm) forgetting'my holy 
mountain tU (men) setting for Fortune a tahle, and the men mA fw Fate 
a mingled draught. This is only a description of the object of address • 
the address itself is contained in the next verse. The form indicates 
a contrast with what goes before, as in chap. iii. 14. The class k persons 
meant is first described as forsakers of Jehovah and forgetters of his holy 
mountain. Rosenmiiller understands this as a figurative name for the des- 
pisers of his worship; but Knobel, as a literal description of those exiles 
who had lost all affection for Jerusalem, and had no wish to return thither. 
The description of the same persons in the last clause is much more obscure 
and has occasioned a vast amount of learned disquisition and discussion! 
The commentators on the passage who have gone most fully into the details' 
are Vitringa and Eosenmiiller ; but the clearest summary is furnished by 
Gesenins. The strangest exposition of the clause is that of Zeltner in a 
dissertation on the verse (1715), in which he applies it to the modem’Jews 
as a prolific and an avaricious race. Many interpreters have understood 
the two most important words (la and 'JP) as common nouns denoting 
troof and numler (the former being the sense put upon the name Gad, in 
Gen. XXX. 11), andreferied the whole clause either to convivial assemblies 
perhaps connected with idolatrous worship, or to the troop of planets and 
the multitude of stars, as objects of such worship. But as the most essential 
words in this case are supplied, the later writers, while they still suppose 
the objects worshipped to be here described, explain the descriptive terms 
in a different manner. Luther retains the Hebrew name Qad and Mmd 
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wticli are also given in the margin of the EngHsli BMa ; bnt most inte^ 
ureters explain thorn by equivalents. Gesenius ingeniously aigues fim 
threS^T of the names that they relate to human destiny; and from 
So SrS of ancient Eastern nations, that they relate o heavenly 
SiTs HeiiSents, however, from Yitringa’s opinion that the sun and 
moon ’are meant, as well as from the notions of older writers, that the 
names are descriptive of the pknetary system, o the Zotoe 

Sfeied tail., old i»bi» ..jlhnlogylb. tote 

and LeS Fortune, or good Inch, while Saturn and Mars wei^ known 
afthl^ Gmata and Lesser Evil Fortune, or Ill Luck. J. L. Michaehs 
had lon« before explained the names here used as moaning Fortune 
SdEate or Good and Evil Destiny ; and Ewald, in like manner, under- 
rtands the planets here intended to be Jupiter and Saturn whi e Knobel 
croes hack to the old hypothesis of Yitnnga and the others, that the names 
denote’the Sun and Moon, the latter assumption being chiefly tounded on 
t” UIP— .Stall, betto W ..a „n. 01b.ta .»n.ot .1 .. .lb tbo 
Atabi. ill., .»idol •■ovsbipp.a «t Me... bete. tk. b... of Meb.mmod. 
Some sunnosed the moon to be called'JP (from ™??to measure), as a mea¬ 
sure of tiL. Amidst this diversity of theories and explanations only a 
verv minute part of which has been introduced by way of sample, it is 
satisfactory to find that there is perfect unanimity upon the only point of 
exenetioal importance, namely, that the passage is descriptive of idolatrous 
worship • for^even those who apply it directly to convivial indulgences eon- 
' nect the’latter with religious institutions. This being settled, the details 
3 doubtful can he interesting only to the philologist and an iquar.an. 
The kind of offering clescnbed is supposed to be identical with the luUs- 
ternia of the Roman wTiters; and Gesenius characteristically says, the shew- 
hread in the temple at Jerusalem was nothing else {mchls anders). ihe 
heathen rite in question consisted in the spreading of a feast for the con¬ 
sumption of the gods. Herodotus mentions a ijX/cu as known m 

Eavpt- and Jeremiah twice connects this usage with the worship of the 
oueen of heaven. (Jer. vii. 18, xliv. 17.) ^Ippp denotes nuxture, and may 
3er mean spiced or wine, or a compound of different liquors, or a mere 
preparation or inlusion of one kind. (See vol. i. p. 189.)--As to the ap- 
ulication of the passage, there is the usual division of opinion among tte 
adherents of the different hypothesis. Henderson's reasoning upon this 
verse is remarkable. Having applied vers. 3-5 to the ancient Jewish 
idolatry he might have been expected to attach the same sense to the 
words before us, where the prophet seems to turn again to those of whom 
he had been speaking when he began to promise the deliverance ol the elect 
remnant ver. 8.) But “ it seems more natural to regard them as the impe¬ 
nitent and worldly portion of the Jews who shall live at the time of the 
restoration ” The reason given for this sudden change can only satisfy the 
minds of those who agree with the author in his foregone conclusion, namely, 
that “ the persons addressed in this and the four following verses are con¬ 
trasted with those who are to return and enjoy the divine favour in Pales¬ 
tine ” But even after the application of the terms is thus decided, there 
is a’question not so easily disposed of, as to what they mean. The prm- 
cinle of strict interpretation might be thought to require the conclusion 
douhtinMy hinted at by J. D. Michaelis, that the Jews arc to worship Gad 
and MeSi hereafter. But, according to Henderson, “ there is no reason to 
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imfigiiic iliat tbe Jevs will again become actual idolaters^'’ as if tlx siiict 
interpretaticm of tin's verse would not itself afford a reason not for imagin¬ 
ing blit fctr believing that it will be so. But rather iliaii atlmit this, be 
declares that all aticmpts to explain Meni of idols literally taken^ 

are aside from the point.” From what point they are lliiis as-ide does not 
appear, unless it be the point of making half the prophecy a loose inciapho- 
rical description, and cutting the remainder to the quick by a rigorously 
literal interpretation.” ‘‘ Israel‘‘ Jerusalem,’’ ‘‘ the land,” mmf all denote 
the ‘‘Israel,” “ Jerusalem,” and “land” of ancient times and of the old 
economy ; but all attempts to explain Gad and Meni of idols literally taken 
are asule from the point. And thus we are brought to the curious result 
of one literal interpretation excluding another as impossible. The true sense 
of the passage set.ms to be the same as in vers. 8-7, where Henderson him¬ 
self regards ihe prophet as completing his description of the wickedness of 
Israel, by circumstances drawn from cMereiit periods of his history, such 
as the idolatrous period, tbe pharisaical period, &c. 

12. And IJufve mimlered you to the stvorcl, and all of you io the AmujUer 
shall how; Is cause 1 called and ye did fiot ansicery I spake and ye did not hear ^ 
ami ye did the (thing that ■was) evil in myeyes^ and that which I desired not 
ye chose. The preceding verse having reference only to the present and the 
past, tbe Vav at the beginning of this can have no coiiversive influence 
upon the xxrb, which is therefore to be rendered as a preterite. The objec¬ 
tions to making it the sign of the apodosis have been already stated. The 
parjtpliraslie vxrsion, therefore^ is entirely gratuitous. Geseiiius gives the 
verb in this one place the diluted sense of allotting or appointing; but the 
strict sense of numbering or counting is not only admissible, hut necessary 
to express a portion of the writer’s meaning, namely, the idea that they 
should be cut ofl‘ one by one, or rather one with another, i. e, all without 
exception. (See chap, xxvii. 12, and vol. i. p. 442.) I{nobel,,,inde.et3, 
imagines that a imhxrsal slaughter cannot be intended, because he goes, on 
to tell what shall befall the survivors, viz. hunger, thirst, disgrace^ distress, 
&c, Hitzig had taste enough to see that these are not described as subse¬ 
quent in time to the evils threatened in the verse before us, but specifica¬ 
tions of the ^Yay in which that threatening should be executed. The sense 
above given to is confirmed and illustrated by its application else¬ 
where to the numbering of sheep. (Jer. xxxiii. 18.) In its use here 
there is evident aiiusion to its derivative in the preceding verse, which 
some of the German writers try to make perceptible to German readers by 
combining cognate nouns and verbs, such as Shicksal and scMcke^ Verlidng- 
niss and veidiclmje, lestimnnmg and hesiimme^ &c. The same efiect, if it 
were worth the while, might be produced in English by the use of desti-iuj 
and destine. Yitriiga, in order to identify the figures of the first and second 
clauses, makes mean a butcher’s knife ; but an opposite assimilation 
would be better, namely, that of making mean slaughter in general, 
not that of the slaughter-house exclusively. Both sword and slaughter are 
familiar figures for violent destruction. Tlie verb is also applied else¬ 
where to one slain by violence (Judges v. 27, 2 Kings ix. 24). Bowing or 
stooping to the slaughter is submitting to it either willingly or by compul¬ 
sion. Gesenios takes in the local sense of ScJiIacJiihanlc^ to suit wBich 
he translates the verb /rncef, and the particle lefore. This last Noyes re¬ 
tains without the othei'S, in the English phrase boio doivn before the slmigJw 
ter, which is either unmeaning, or conveys a false idea, that of priority in 
time« The remainder of the verse assigns the reason of the threatened 
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Dunisiiment. Tlie first expression bears a strong resemblance to tbe words 
of Wisdom, in Prov. i. 24-31. Knobel’s explanation of tbe ‘‘ thing ^tbat 
was evil in my eyes” as a description of idolatry, is as much too restricted 
as Yitringa’s explanation of that which I deshed not or delighted not in” 
as si^^nifying ritual or formal as opposed to spiritnal worship. Of the two 
the former has the least foundation, as the only proof cited is chap, xxxviii. 3, 
whereas Yitringa’s explanation of the other phrase derives no little coun¬ 
tenance from Ps. xL 7, li. 18, Hos. vi. 6. The only objection to either is 
that it mistakes a portion of the true sense for the whole.—As to the appli¬ 
cation of the words, there is the usual confidence and contradiction. 
Knobel regards them as a threatening of captivity and execution to the 
Je\YS who took sides with the Babylonians against Cyrus. Henderson 
applies them to the inevitable and condign punishment of those Jews who 
shill prefer the pleasures of sin to those of true religion embraced by the great 
body of the nation, which punishment, he adds, ‘‘will, m all pyhalility, 
he indicted upon them in common with the members of the anti-christian 
confederacy, after their believing brethren shall have been securely settled 
in Palestine.” The grounds of this all probable anticipation are not given. 
Yitrino'a understands the passage as predicting the excision of the Jewish 
natioirfrom the church, not only for the crowning sin of rejecting Chnst, 
hut for their aggregate otfences as idolaters and hypocrites, as rebels against 
<}od and despisers of his mercy, with which sins they are often charged in 
the Old Testament {e,g. chaps. L 2; Ixv. 2; Ixvi. 4; Jer. vii. 13, 25), 
and still more pointedly by Christ himself in several of his parables and 
other discourses, some of which remarkably resemble-that before^us both in 
sentiment and language. (See Mat. xxiii. 37, xxii. 7, Luke xix* 27, and 
compare Acts xiii. 46). Besides the countenance which this analogy affords 
to Yitringa’s exposition, it is strongly recommended by its strict agreement 
with w^hat we have determined, independently of this place, to be the true 
sense of the whole foregoing context. Interpreted by these harmonious 
analogies, the verse, instead of threatening the destruction of the Baby¬ 
lonish Jews before the advent, or of the wicked Jew^s and Antichrist here¬ 
after, is a distinct prediction of a far more critical event than either, the 
judicial separation of the Jewish nation and the Israel of God which had 
for ages seemed inseparable, not to say identical. 

13, 14. Therefore thus saith the Lord Jelma\ Zo! my servants shall eat 
and yc shall hunger; lo, my servants shall drinh and ye shall thirst; lo, my 
servants shall rejoice and ye shall he ashamed; lo^ my servants shall shout 
from gladness of hearty and ye shall ory from grief of hearty and from Irohen- 
'mss of spirit ye shall howl These verses merely carry out the general 
threatening of the one preceding, in a series of poetical antithesis, where 
hunger, thirst, disgrace, and anguish, take the place of sword and slaughter, 
and determine these to be symbolical or emblematic terms. Knobel’s 
interpretation of these verses as predicting bodily privations and hard boxid- 
age to those w^ho should escape the sword of Cyrus, is entitled to as little 
deference as he would pay to the suggestion of Yitringa, that the eating 
and drinking have specific reference to the joy with which the first Chris¬ 
tian converts partook of the Lord’s supper (Acts. ii. 40, xx. 7). This is 
no doubt chargeable with undue refinement and particularity, hut notwith¬ 
standing this excess, the exposition is correct in principle, as we may learn 
from the frequent use of these antagonistic metaphors to signify spiritual 
joy and horror, not only in the Prophets (see above, chaps, viii. 21, 
xxxiii- 16, Iv. 1, Iviii. 14), but by our Saviour when he speaks of his dis- 
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ciples as eating bread in tbe kingdom of lieayen (Luke xi?. 18)^ wkere 
many shall come from the east and the west, and sit down (or recline at 
table)^with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Mat, Tiii. 11) ; and ascribes to 
the king in tbe parable the solemn declaration, ‘‘I say unto you none of 
those men that were bidden shall taste of my supper’^ (Luke siv. 24). Tims 
understood, the passage is a solemn prediction of happiness to the believ¬ 
ing, and of misery to the unbelieving Jews. The latter are directly ad¬ 
dressed, the former designated as my servants,—Gladness of hearty literally 
goodness of heart, which in our idiom would express a different idea, on 
account of our predominant use of the first word in a moral sense. For 
the Hebrew expression see Dent, xxviii. 47, Judges xix. 6, 22. For 
hrohemiess o/spin^, compare chap. Ixi. 1, and Ps. li, 17.—-To be ashamed, 
as often elsewhere, includes disappointment and frustration of hope. 

15. And ye shall leave your name for an oath to my chosen ones^ and the 
Lord Jehovah shall slay thee^ and shall call Ms servants iy another name 
(literally, call another name to them). The object of address is still the 
body of the Jewish nation, from which the believing remnant are distin¬ 
guished by the names my chosen and my servants. Oath is here put for 
curse, as it is added to it in Pan, ix. 11, and the two are combined in Num, 
V. 21, jwiiere the oath of cursing may he regarded as the complete expres¬ 
sion of which oath is here an ellipsis. To leave one’s name for a curse, 
according to Old Testament usage, is something more than to leave it to be 
cursed. The sense is that the name shall be used as a formula of cursing, 
so that men shall be able to wish nothing Avorse to others than a like cha¬ 
racter and fate. This is clear from Jer. xxix, 22, compared with Zech. 
iii, 2, as well as from the converse or correlative promise to the patriarchs 
and their children, that a like use should be made of their names as a formula 
ot blessing (Gen. xxii. 18, xlviii. 20). As in other cases where the use of 
names is the subject of discourse, there is no need of supposing that any 
actual practice is predicted, hut merely that the character and fate of those 
addressed will be so had as justly to admit of such an application.—Ewald 
ingeniously explains the words as the very form of cursing 

to be used, so may the Lord Jehovah slay thee! This construction, though 
adopted by Umbreit and Enobel, is far from being obvious or natural. The 
preterite, though sometimes construed with the optative particles, would 
hardly be employed in that sense absolutely, especially in the middle of a 
sentence preceded and followed by predictive clauses, each beginning with 
1, which on Ewald’s supposition must be either overlooked as pleonastic or 
violently made to bear the sense of so. Even if this were one of the mean¬ 
ings of the particle, a more explicit form would no doubt have been used in 
a case where the comparison is everything. The wish required by the con¬ 
text is that God would kill them so, or in like manner; a bare wish that 
he would kill them, would be nothing to the purpose. The violence of 
this construction as an argument against it might be counteracted by exe- 
getical necessity, but no such necessity exists. The use of the singular 
pronoun thee, so far from requiring it, is in perfect keeping with the rest of 
the sentence. As the phrase your name shews that the object of address 
is a plurality of persons bearing one name, or in other words an organ¬ 
ized community, so the singular form slay thee is entirely appropriate to 
this collective or ideal person. Of the last clause there are three inter¬ 
pretations. Tbe Babbinieal expounders understand it as the converse of 
the other clause. As your name is to be a name of cursing, so my ser- 
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vants arc to liaYO anotlaer Dame, i... a name of blessing, ^ ^ 

^vhich men shall bless. Others give it a more general sense, as mean¬ 
ing their condition shall bo altogether diflerent. A third op™on is that 

it rektes to the substitution of the Cliristian name for that of Jew, as a 

onh be obtained bv combining all these explanations, or at least a pait of 
each. The first is obviously implied, if not expressed. The 
established by analogy and usage, and the almost “X"^ ° f 

internreters. The only question is in reference to the last, which is ot 
oourst rejected ivith contempt by the iieologists._ and regarded as feneiM 
by some^Chi-istian writers. These have been mfluenoed in part by the 
erroneous assumption that if this is not the whole sense of the words, it 
cannot be a part of it. But this is only true m cases where the two pro¬ 
posed are incompatible. The true state of the case is this. According 
to the usage of the prophecies the promise of another _ name imports a 
different character and state, and in this sense the promise has been iuiiy 
verified. But in addition to this general fulfilment, wliicli no one calls in 
Question, it is matter of history that the Jewish commonwealth or nation is 
destroyed; that the name of Jew has been for centuries a by-word and a 
formula of execration, and that they who have succeeded to the spiritual 
honours of this once favoured race, although they claim historical identity 
therewith, have never borne its name, but another, which Irom its very 
nature could have no existence until Christ had come, and which in the 
common parlance of the Christian -world is treated as the opposite oi Jew. 
How all this must be set aside as mere fortuitous coincidence, or it must 
be accounted for precisely in the same way that we all account for similar 
coincidences between the history of Christ and the Old Testament m minor 
points, where all admit that the direct sense of the prophecy is more exten¬ 
sive. As examples, may be mentioned John the Baptist’preaching m a 
literal -wilderness, our Saviour’s riding on a literal ass, his literally_ opening 
the eyes of the blind, when it is evident to every reader of the original pas¬ 
sages that they predict events of a far more extensive and more elevated 
nature. While I fully believe that this verse assures God’s servants of a 
very different fate from that of the unbelieving Jews, I have no donbt that 
it aJso has respect to the destruction of the Jewish State, and the repudia¬ 
tion of its name by the true church or Israel of God, 

16. (Bif) ^i'hicJi thB {mmi) Uessmg himself in the land (or earth) shall 
Mess himself hj the God of truth, and (by whicb) the {man) swearing in ilie 
hnd{pt eartl^ shall sioear hj the God of truth, hecause forgotten are the 
former enmities (or trouhles), and hecause tlmj are hidden from my eyes. 
Two things have divided and perplexed interpreters in this verse, as it 
stands connected with the one before it. The first is the apparent change 
of subject, and the writer’s omission to record the new name which had just 
been promised. The other is the \eij unusual constimction of the relative 
The first of these has commonly been left without solution, or re¬ 
ferred to the habitual freedom of the wTiter. The other has been variously 
but very unsuccessfully explained. Kimchi takes it in the sense of w/im, 
Luther in that of so that. ¥itringa connects it with the participle, as if it 
were a future. Eosenmiiller and Gesenius regard it as redundant, which is 
a mere evasion of the difficulty, as the cases which they cite of such a usage 
are entirely irrelevant, as shewn by Maurer, whose own ^ hypothesis is not 
more satisfactory, viz. that either the article or relative was carelessly 
inserted {negligentius dictum), Ewald gives the relative its strict sense, 
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vah S? <Jent, by .supplying before it, thus saith Joho- 

Jnl. nf bj^vhom the man that blesses, &c. This has the advan- 

ti^e of adheimg to the strict sense of the pronoun, but the disadvauta.'Te of 
what'^bp^ improbable ellipsis, and of making the writer say circuitously 
Mhat_ he might have said directly. » Thus saith he by whom the person 

th?ro?l of truth,'’ is perfectly equivalent to. Thus saith 

t e (jod oftiuth. Both these objections maybe obviated bvreferrliift 
to an expressed antecedent, viz. name, a constmclion given both in the 
bepbiiagint and l^iilgate versions, although otherwise defective and ohsenre. 
Another advantage of this construction is that it removes the abrupt transi¬ 
tion and supplies the name, which seems on aiiv other supposition to be 
wanting. According to this view of the place, the sense is that the people 
shall he called alLer the God of truth, so that his name and theirs shall he 
Klontical, and consequently whoever blesses or swears bv the one, blesses 
or swears by the other also. The form in which this idea is expressed is 
peeuiiar, but intelligible and expressive : His people he shall call by 
another name, which (f. e. with respect to which, or more specincally by 
winch) he that blessetli shall bless by the God of truth,” &c. Ewaid sup¬ 
poses blessing and cursing to be meant, as oath is used above to signify a 
curse; but most interpreters understand by Messing himself, prayimT for 
God s blessing, and by swearing, the solemn invocation of his presence as 
a wvitness, both being mentioned as acts of religious worship and of solemn 
recognition. is probably an adjective meaning sure, trnshvorthy, and 
therefore inciudmg the ideas of reality and faithfuhiess, neither of which 
should be excluded, and both of which are comprehended in the English 
pnrase, the true God, or retaining more exactly the form of the original, 
the God of^ truth. Henderson s version, “ faithful God,” expresses only 
half of the idea. This Hebrew word is retained in the Greek of the Hew 
Testament, not only as a particle of asseveration, hut in a still more remark¬ 
able mannei as a name oi Chiist (Bev. i. 18, iii. 14), with obvious 
reference to the case before us; and there must he something more than 
Mind chance jn the singular coincidence thus brought to light between this 
application of the phrase and the sense which has been put upon the fore¬ 
going yeise, as relating to the adoption of the Christian name by the church 
or chosen people. As applied to Christ, the name is well explained by 
Vitringa to describe him as very God, as a witness to the truth, as the sub¬ 
stance or reality of the legal shadows, and as the fulfilier of the divine pro¬ 
mises. Ewald agrees with the older writers in rendering m the earth, 
hut most interpreters prefer the more restricted version, in the land. The 
difference is less than might at first sight be supposed, as in the land ” 
could here mean nothing less than in the land of promise, the domain of 
Israel, the church in its widest and most glorious diffusion.,—The last 
clause gives the reason for the application of the title, God of truth, viz. 
because in his deliverance of his people he will prove himself to be the true 
God in both senses, truly divine and eminently faithful This proof will be 
afforded by the termination of those evils which the sins of his owm people 
once rendered necessary. Usage is certainly in favour of the common ver¬ 
sion, troubles or distresses; but there is something striking in Lowth’s 
version, which agrees well with what seems to be the sense of 

in chap. Mil. 9. As commonly translated, it is understood by Gese- 
nius as meaning that God will forget the former necessity for punishing his 
‘’ people, which is equivalent to saying that he will forget their sins. But 
Maurer understands the sense to be that he will think no more of smiting 
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item asain. Both seem to make the last words a poetical description of 
ohlmon; hut Knobel refers what is said of forgetting to a people, and only 

the remainm^ "words to G-od. 

17, For lo I (am) creating (or about to create) new heavens and a new 
earth, and the former (things) shall 7iot he remembered, and shall not come 

up into the mind (literally, on the heart). Some mtei-preters refer former 
to heavens and earth, which makes the parallelism more exact; but most 
interpreters refer it to n'nsn in ver. 16, where the same adjective is used, 
or construe it indefinitely in the sense of former things. Of the whole 
verse there are several distinct interpretations. Aben Ezra understands it as 
predicting an improvement in the air and soil, conducive to longevity and 
^interrupted health; and a similar opinion is expressed by f D. Michaelis, 
who illustrates the verse by the supposition of a modem writer who should 
describe the vast improvement in Germany since ancient times, by saying 
that the heaven and the eai’th are new. A second explanation of the verse 
is that of Thomas Burnet and his foUowers, which makes it a prediction ot 
the renovation of the present earth with its skies, &o., after the destruction 
of the present at the day of judgment. A thud is that of Yitrinp, who 
regards it as a figurative prophecy of changes in the church, according to a 
certain systematic explication of the several parts of the material universe 
as symbols. Better than all these, because requiring less to be assumed, 
and more in keeping with the usage of prophetic language, is the explana¬ 
tion of the verse as a promise or prediction of entire change in the existing 
state of things, the precise nature of the change and of the means by which 
it shall he brought about forming no part of the revelation here. That the 
words are not inapplicable to a revolution of a moral and spiritual nature, 
w© may learn from Paul’s analogous description of the change wiought 
in conversion (2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15), and from Peter’s application 
of this very passage, Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ” (2 Peter 
hi. 13). That the words have such meaning even here, is rendered pro¬ 
bable by the last clause, the oblivion ot the former state of things being 
much more naturally connected with moral and spiritual changes than with 


one of a material nature. 

18. But rejoice and he glad unto eternity (in) that which I [am) creating, 
for lo I (am) creating Jerusalem a joy, and her people a rejoicing, Le. a 
subject or occasion of it. There is no need of explaining the imperatives a.s 
futures, though futurity is of course implied in the command. It would 
be highly arbitrary to explain ivhat I create in this place as differpt from 
the creation in the verse preceding. It is there said that creation shall 
take place. It is here enjoined upon God’s people to rejoice in it. But 
here the creation is declared to he the making of Jerusalem a joy and Israel 
a rejoicing. Now the w’hole analogy of the foregoing prophecies leads to 
the conclusion that this means the exaltation of the church or chosen 
people; and the same analogy admits of that exaltation being represented 
as a revolution in the frame of nature. On the other hand, a literal pre¬ 
diction of new heavens and new earth would scarcely have been followed 
by a reference merely to the church; and if Jerusalem and Zion be ex¬ 
plained to mean the literal Jerusalem and the restored Jews, the only 
alternative is then to conclude that as soon as they return to Palestine, it 
(and the whole earth are to be renewed, or else that what relates to Jeru- 
galem and Israel is literal, and what relates to the heavens and the earth 
metaphorical, although, as we have just seen, the connection of the verses 
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renders it necessary to regard] the two events as one. From al! these in¬ 
congruities we are relieved by understanding the whole passage as a poetical 
description of a complete and glorious change. 

19. And I will rejoice hi Jerusalem^ and joy in my people; and. there shall 
not be heard in her again the voice of weeping and the voice of crying. Con¬ 
sidered as the language of the Prophet himself, this would express his 
sympathetic interest in the joyous changes which awaited his people. But 
such an application would be wholly^ arbitrary, as Jehovah is undoubtedly 
the speaker in the foregoing verse, where he claims creative power; and 
even here there is an implication of dhine authority in the promise that 
weeping shall no more be heard in her. There is something very beauti¬ 
ful in the association of ideas here expressed God shall rejoice in his 
people, and they shall rejoice with him. They shall no longer know what 
grief is, because he shall cease to grieve over them; their former distresses 
shall be forgotten by them, and for ever hidden from his eyes. 

20. There shall he no more from there an infant of days^ and an old man 

loho shall not fulfil his days; for the child a hundred years old shall die, and 
the sinner a hundred years old shall he accursed .—Some refer to time, 
and understand it to mean thenceforth, a departure from the settled usage 
which can be justified only necessity. Others regard the preposition as 
unmeaning, and read there, which is as arbitrary as Lowth’s reading 
neither of which proceedings can be justified by the example of the ancient 
versions. The strict translation thence [from there) is not only admissible but 
necessary to the sense. It does not, however, mean springing or proceeding 
thence, hut taken away thence, or as Kimchi has it, carried thence to huiiaL 
It is thus equivalent to n*1DJ in the next clause, and denotes that none shall die 
there in infancy. In consequence of not correctly apprehending this, Hitzig 
alleges that this first clause by itself can only mean that there shall be no 
longer any infants, to avoid which paralogism he connects as well 

as tPt with the following words: neither infant nor old man who shah hot 
fulfil their days. But there is no need of this tautological construction if 

rvyy: implies death, and a few ^ays only, which last is more 
agreeable to usage than the specific sense of year, which some assume. 
A curious turn is given to the sentence by some of the older writers, who 
take fulfil his days in the moral sense of spending them well, with special 
reference to improvement in knowledge, and the child as meaning one who 
even at a very’* advanced age continues still a child in understanding, and 
shall therefore die. Still more unnatural is the modification of this exposi¬ 
tion by Gocceius, who explains the whole to mean that men shall have as 
abundant opportunities of instruction in the truth as if they enjoyed^a 
patriarchal longevity, so that he who perishes for lack of knowledge will 
be left without excuse. Vitringa justly repudiates these far-fetched ex¬ 
planations, but agrees with them in understanding shall die as an emphatic 
threatening, and in departing from the ordinary sense of which he 
takes to be here an equivalent to sinner. All the modem writers are agreed 
as to the literal meaning of this last clause, though they differ as to the 
relation of its parts. Some regard it as a synonymous parallelisra, and 
undersland the sense to be that he who dies a hundred y^ears oM, will ^be 
considered as dying young, and by a special curse from God interrupting 
the ordinary course of nature. Others follow De Dieii^ in making the 
parallelism antithetic, and contrasting the child with the sinner. Perhaps 
the true view of the passage is, that it resumes the contrast drawn in 
vers. 13-15 between the servants of Jehovah and the sinners there ad- 
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dressed. Vers. 16-19 may tlien be regarded as a parentlietical amplifica¬ 
tion. As if lie liad said, Mv seiTants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry ; 
my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty; my servants shall rejoice, 
but ye shall mourn; my servants shall be just beginning life when ye are 
driven out of it; among the former, he who dies a hundred years old shall 
die a child ; among you, he who dies at the same^ age shall die accursed. 
On the whole, how^ever, the most natural meaning is the one already men¬ 
tioned as preferred hy most modern writers. Premature death, and even 
death in a moderate old age, shall be unknown; he w^ho dies a hundred 
years old shall be considered either as dying^ in childhood, or as cut on 
by a special malediction. The whole is a highly^poetical description oi 
longevitv, to be explained precisely like the promise of new heavens and 
a new earth in ver. 17. Beck’s gross expressions of^ contempt^lor the 
absurdity of this verse are founded on a wilful perversion or an ignorant 
misapprehension. Ewald is equally unjust but less indecent in ins repp- 
sent ation of this verse as a fanatical anticipation of the literal change which 
it describes 

21, 22. And they shall hiUd Jioims mid inliaUt {them), and shall plant 
mneyards anil eai the fruit of them, they shall not hmkl and ^ 

they shall -not plant and another eai ; for as the days of a tree {shall oe) the 
days of my people, and the worh of their hands my chosen ones shall wear out 
(or survive). This is a promise of security and permanent mijoyment, 
clothed in expressions drawni from the promises and threatenings of the 
Mosaic law. By the age of a tree is generally understood the great age 
which some species are said to attain, such as the oak, the banyan, 

But Knobei takes it in the general sense of propagation and succession, 

and understands the promise to be that, as trees succeed each other natu¬ 
rally and for ever, so shall the chosen of Jehovah do. The essential idea 
is in either case that of permanent lontinuance, and the figures here used 
to express it make it still more probable that in the whole foregoing con¬ 
text the predictions are to be figuratively understood. 

23. They shall not labour in rain, and they shall not bring forth for terror i 
for the seed of the blessed of Teliovah are they, and their offspring with them. 
The sense of sudden destruction given to by some modern WTiters, is 
a mere conjecture from the context, and no more correct than the transla¬ 
tion curse, which others derive from the Arabic analogy, and which Hender¬ 
son regards as the primitive meaning. The Hebrew wmrd properly denotes 
extreme agitation and alarm, and the meaning of the clause is that they 
shall not bring forth children merely to be subjects of distressing solicitude. 
Knobei, as , in chap. i. 4, takes in the sense of a generation or ^contem¬ 
porary race; but it adds greatly to the strength of the expression if we 
give its more usual sense of progeny or offspring: they are themselves the 
offspring of those blessed of God, and their own offspring likewise, as the 
older WTiters understand -while the moderns suppose it to mean shall 
he with them, i. e. shall continue with them, as opposed to the alarm referred 
to in the other clause, llmbreit’s idea that the picture of domestic happi¬ 
ness is liere completed by the unexpected stroke of parents and children 
still contiuiiing to live together, is ingenious and refined, perhaps too much 
so to be altogether natural in this connection. 

24. And it shall be (or come to pass), that they shall not yet have called 
and I will anstver, yet {shall) they (he) speaking and I will hear. A strong 
expression of God’s readiness to hear and answer prayer, not a mere pro¬ 
mise that it shall be heard (like that in Jer. xxix, 12; Zech. xiii. 9), but 
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an assurance that it shall be granted before it is heard. The nearest 
parallel is Mat. vi. 8, where our Lord himself says, Your Father knoweth 
what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. (Compare chap. sxs. 19^ 
Iviii. 9 ; Ps, csir. 18, 19.)—0^9 commonly explained here as a conjiinc- 
tion, before tlmj call, and Geseniiis gives this as the primary meaiiiiig of the 
Hebrew particle. But according to Hitzig and Maurer, this is always 
expressed by the compound form and the simple form invariably 

means ml yet. This construction, which might otherwise seem very harsh, 
is favoured by the use of the conjunction and, which, on the usual hypo¬ 
thesis, must be omitted or regarded merely as a sign of the apodosis, whereas 
in the parallel clause it occupies precisely the same place, and can only be 
taken in its usual sense. Lowth attempts to reproduce the form of the 
original, hut not wuth much success, by rendering the last clause, ^Mhey 
shall be yet speaking and I shall have heard,” The parallel verbs both 
mean to hear prayer in a favourahle sense, and are therefore rendered in the 
Vulgate by the cognate forms audlam and exaudiam. The last verb is 
curiously paraphrased in the Septiiagiiit, I tvill say, luhat is itf r/ kr/.) 

25. The ivolf and the Jamh shall feed as one, and the lion like the ox 
shall eat straw, and the serpent dust {for) his food. They shall not hurt and 
they shall not corrupt (or destroy) in all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah. 
The promise of a happy change is wmund up in the most appropriate man¬ 
ner by repeating the prophecy in chap. xi. 6-9, that all hurtful influences 
shall for ever cease in the holy hill or church of God. Yet Knobel ven¬ 
tures to assert that it is an unmeaning imitation of that passage, introduced 
here without any just connection, and perhaps by a different hand from that 
of the original waiter. Another fact which had escaped preceding writers, 
is that the phrase as one belongs to the later Hebrew^, because used in Eccies^ 
xi. 6, whereas it is essentially identical with as one man in Judges xx, 8, 
1 Sam. xi. 7. It is not a simple synonyme of together (the word used 
in chap, xi, 6, but much stronger and more graphic; so that Lowth only 
weakens the expression by proposing to assimilate the readings on the autho¬ 
rity of a single manuscript. Another point in which the description is here 
heightened is the substitution of a young and tender lamb, for a 
he-lamb of riper age. Ewald expresses the distinction here by using the 
diminutive term Limimlein. ‘ Instead of the lion like the ox, the Yulgate has 
the lion and the ox (leo et bos), and that the et is not an error of the Text 
for ut appears from the plural form of the verb comedent. Most of the 
modern writers construe as a nominative absolute, as[for the serpent^ 
dust {shall be) his food. A more obvious construction is to repeat the verb 
shall eat, and consider diisi and food as in apposition. J. D. Micliaeiis 
supplies continue ibleibe), and mpst wTiters regard this idea as implied 
though not expressed: The serpent shall continue to eat dust. Micliaeiis 
and Gesenius suppose an allusion to the popular belief that serpents feed on 
dust becaase they creep upon the ground, and understand the prophecy to 
be that they shall henceforth be contented with this food and cease to prey 
on men or other animals. But this, as Yitringa well observes, would be too 
small a promise for the context, since a very small part of the evils wdiich 
men suffer can arise from this cause. He therefore understands the clause 
to mean that the original curse upon the serpent who deceived Eve (Gen. 
iii. 14) shall be fully executed. (Compare Rev. xx. 1-3.) He refers to 
some of his contemporaries as explaining it to mean that the serpent should 
henceforth prey only upon low and earthly men; hut this 'would be too 
large a concession^ and the true sense seems to be that, in accordance with 
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Ms ancient doom, lie shall be rendered harmless, robbed of bis favourite 
nutriment, and made to bite tlie dust at the feet of bis conqueror. (Gen. 
iii. 15; Eom. svi. 20 ; 1 John iii. 8; compare Isaiah xlix. 20.)—The last 
clause resolves the figure of the first. The verbs are therefore to be under¬ 
stood indefinitely, as in chap. xi. 9; or if they be referred to the animals pre¬ 
viously mentioned, it is only a symbolical or tropical expression of the same 
idea. Hitzig gi-atuitously says that the verbs which in the other place relate 
to men, are here determined to refer to animals by the connection; to which 
Enobel flippantly replies that this is not the case, because there is no con¬ 
nection to determine it. The truth is, that the form of expression is the 
same in either case, except that what begins a verse in the eleventh chapter 
here concludes one. Had the passage here repeated been in one of the 
so-called later chapters, it would no doubt have been cited as a proof of the 
author’s identity; but no such proof can be admitted by the ' ‘ higher criticism, ’ ’ 
in favour of identifying the writer of this chapter with the genuine Isaiah. 
Eather than listen to such reasoning, the ‘‘higher critics ” make it a case of 
imitation and abridgment, and one of them, as we have seen, of ignorant 
interpolation.—For any further explanation of this verse, the reader is referred 
to voL i. pp. 253-255. 


CHAPTEE LXVL 

This chapter winds up the prophetic discourse with an express prediction 
of the change of dispensation, and a description of the difference between 
them. Jehovah will no longer dwell in temples made with hands, vet, 1. 
Every sincere and humble heart shall be his residence, ver. 2. The ancient 
sacrifices, though divinely instituted, will henceforth be as hateful as the 
rites of idolatry, ver. 3. They who still cling to the abrogated ritual will be 
fearfully but righteously requited, ver. 4. The true Israel cast out by these 
deluded sinners shall ere long be glorified, and the carnal Israel fearfully 
rewarded, vers. 5, 6. The ancient Zion may already he seen travailing with 
a new and glorious dispensation, vers. 7—9. They who mourned for her 
seeming desolation, nowrejoice in her abundance and her honour, vers. 10—14. 
At the same time the carnal Israel shall be destroyed, as apostates and 
idolaters, vers. 14—17. The place which they once occupied shall now he 
filled by the elect from all nations, ver. 18. To gather these, a remnant of 
the ancient Israel shall go forth among the Gentiles, ver. 19. They shall 
come from every quarter, and by every method of conveyance, ver. 20. They 
shall he adm^itted to the sacerdotal honours of the chosen people, ver. 21. 
This new dispensation is not to be temporary, like the one before it, but 
shall last for ever, ver. 22. While the spiritual Israel is thus replenished 
from ail nations, the ^ apostate Israel shall perish by a lingering decay in 
the sight of an astonished world, vers. 23, 24. 

1. Thus saitli Jehovah. The heavens (are) my throne, and the earth my 
footstool; tohere Is (or ivhat is) the house which ye will huild for me, and 
where is (or what ts) the place of my rest? literally, the place my rest 
e. c. the place which is or can be my rest or permanent abode. The same 
term is elsewhere applied to the temple, as distinguished from the taber¬ 
nacle ^ or moveable sanctuary. (See 2 Sam. vii. 6, 2 Chron. vi. 41 Ps, 
cxxxii. 8.) As to the sense of npK, see above, p. 246. In .this'case 
where is less appropriate than xvhat, as the inquiry seems to have respect 
to the nature or the quality rather than the mere locality of the edifice in 
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question. Hitzig translates ri.'a strictly « house, and - 1253 ? is yariously 

rendered ?/e build, in the English Bible; ye would build,’by EwaM : ye 
^^senius, &c.; but the simplest and best version is m 
toil I hand, as^ including all the others. All intei^preters agree that this 
question implies disapprobation of the building as at variance with the 
great truth propounded in the first clause, namely, that the frame of 
nature is the only material temple worthy of Jehovah. This obvious 
relation of the clauses is sufficient of itself to set aside two of the old 
interpietations of the passage. The first is that of Kimchi, favoured 
more or less by Calvin and some later writers, wffiich supposes that this 
chapter is a counterpart to the first, and that the Prophet here recurs to his 
original theme, the corruptions and abuses of his own age. But besides 
the undisputed references to the future in the latter part of this very chapter, 
it has been conclusively objected by Vitringa to the theory in question, 
that in the reigns of Ahaz and HezeMah there could be no thought of 
building or rebuilding, nor even of repairing or adorning the temple, but 
rather of despoiling it. (2 Kings xvi. 17, 18 ; xviii. 15.) The same 
objection lies against the theory of Grotius, that this chapter was intended 
to console the pious Jews who were debarred from the customary public 
w'orship during the profanation of the teinjile by Antiochus Epiphanes. In 
neither^of these cases could there be occasion for objecting to the building or 
rebuilding of the temple. Those who refer this ’whole series of predictions to 
the period of the Babylonish exile find it hard to explain this chapter upon 
that hypothesis, since the building of the temple is urged upon the people 
as a duty by the acknowledged prophets of the exile. In order to facilitate 
the process, some of them detached it from the foregoing context, on the 
ground of its abrupt commencement, which is not at all more strildng than 
in other cases where no such conclusion has been drawn, because not felt 
to be necessary^ for the critic’s purpose. Eichhorn found this a fit occasion 
for the application of the higher criticism,” and he accordingly strikes 
out vers. 1-17 of this chapter as an older composition than the rest/the 
exact date not definable, but certainly prior to the downfall of the Jewish 
monarchy. Pauius and Eosenmiiller, on the other hand, regard the whole 
as later than the first return from Babylon. Betw^een these extremes 
Gesenius as usual undertakes to mediate, condemns the first as ‘‘ trennende 
&itik,” and refutes it by a copious but superfluous detail of minute coin¬ 
cidences both of thought and language between the disputed passage and 
the foregoing chapters which he therefore supposes to belong to the same 
period. From this decision there is no material dissent among the later 
writers, although Hitzig asserts in the strongest terms the utter want of 
connection between this and the preceding chapters. The same assertion 
might be made with equal plausibility in any other case of a continued com¬ 
position where the writer is not trammelled by a systematic method; but 
passes freely from one topic to another, in obedience to a lively and un¬ 
checked association of ideas. No reader or interpreter who has not .a 
hypothesis to verify will find any reason for supposing a greater interruption 
here than at the end of an ordinary paragraph. The fallacy of the contrary 
assertion has been shewn by Yitringa to consist in assuming that the pas¬ 
sages are unconnected unless the first verse of the second carries out the 
thought expressed in the last verse of the first, whereas the chapter, now 
■before us is in some sense parallel to that before it, taking up the subject 
at the same point and bringing it at last to the same issue. That exposi¬ 
tion is indeed most probably the true one which assumes the most intimate 
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councetiun of tlib chapters here, and is least depenaent upon orced aiti- 
sions and arbitrary intervals crowded with imaginary events, ihus hosen- 
mulltr thinks tlia't in the iiuurval between these chapters the tribes ot 

Beiiianiiii and Jiidnli liad resoivud to exclude tlie otliers fioin a 1 pai icipa 
tioii ill tlie rebiiikliiig of tlie temple, and tliat tiie^ passage now before iis 
was iiiteiidc4 to repinTC tiiern for their ivant of chanty, as it this end could 
be accomiilislied bv proclaiming the worthlessness of all material temples, 
which is taiitamoiiiit to saying, Why do ye refuse to let your countrymen 
assist in tiie rubiiilding of the temple, since no tmnples are of^any Talue . 

imagination is still more prolific, and invents a project to erect 
another teiiipio in Chaldea as a siiceedaneiiin for returning to Jerusalem. 
At the same time liis superior acuteness guards against the palpable 
absurdity already nieiilioued, by supposing the error here corrected to be 
that of believing that the mere erection of a temple would discharge their 
obligations and secure their wel&ro, without any reference to what Jehovah 
hajf comuiaiided. Thoy are thereibre taught that he has no need uf inateriul 
dw^ellings, and that th4e, to be of any value, must be built exactly wmen 
and where and as he pleases to require. (1 Sam. xv. 22, p.) Ihis 
ingenious exposition w*oiild be faultless if it rested upon any firniei basis 
than a perfectly imaginary fact. That there is any proof ot it from othei 
quarters, is not pretended. That it is not a necessary intcrence fiom that 
.before us, will be clear when the true interpretation has oeeii given. It is 
necessary first to state, however, that while Hitzig thus infers from the 
text itself a fact unhnown to history because it never happened, Henderson 
with equal eonlidence infers from it a fact as little known to history, but 
for a very difierent reason. While the one considers it as proving that 
a partv of the exiles in Bahylon desired to build a temple there instead 
of going back to Palestine, the other considers it as ^proving that part 
of the restored Jaws will unlawfully attempt to rebuild the old temple 
in Palestine itself, and that this passage is intended to reprove^ them. 
Yet in chap. lx. 7, 18, tve read not only of a sanctuaiy to be literally 
built of the most costly timber, but of an altar and oi victims to be offered 
on it; all w^hich may be tortured into figures, it appears, provided that 
the future restoration of the Jev/s be strictly expounded in a local sense. 
lYith these interpretations and the forced hypotheses which they involve, 
w^e may now compare another which has been approved by various judi¬ 
cious writers, but by none more clearly stated or more successfully main¬ 
tained than by Yitringa. It is simply this, that having held up in every 
point of view* the true design, mission, and vocation of the ‘church or 
chosen people, its relation to the natural descendants of xYbraham, the 
causes which required that the latter should be stripped of their peculiar 
privileges, and the vocation of the Gentiles as a part of the divine plan 
from its origin, the Prophet now* addresses the apostate and unbelieving 
Je'ws at the close of the old dispensation, who, instead of preparing for 
the general extension of the church, and the exchange of ceremonial for 
spiritual worship, were engaged in the rebuilding and costly decoration of 
the temple at Jerusalem, The pride and interest in this great public work, 
felt not only by the Herods but by all the Jew*s, is clear from incidental 
statements of the Seriptures (John ii. 20, Matt. xxiv. 1), as well as from 
the ample and direct assertions of Josephus. That the nation should have 
been thus occupied precisely at the time yviien the Messiah came, is one of 
those agreements between prophecy and history w^hich cannot be accounted 
for except upon the supposition of a providential and designed assimilation. 
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To the benefit of this eoincidonoe the exposition which has last been given 

IS entitled, and by means of it the probabilities, already great, may be said 
to be converted into certainties, or if anything more be needed for this 
purpose it will be afforded by the minuter points of similarity which will be 
presented m the course of the interpretation. One advantage of this ex¬ 
position IS that it accounts for the inference here drawn from a doctrine 
hnowii to Solomon and publicly announced by him (1 Ehngs 
vm. *47), though described by Gesenius as unknown to the early Hebrews, 
who supposed that God was really coniinecl to earthly temples (1 Ghron. 
xxyiii. 2, Ps. xcix. 5, exxxii. 5). It may be asked, then, why this truth 
did not forbid the erection ot the temple at first, as well as its gorgeous 
reconstruction in the time of Christ. The answer is, that it was necessary 
101 a temporary purpose, but when this temporary purpose was accomplished 
it became ^not only useless but unlawful. Henceforth the worship was to 
be a spiritual worship, the church universally diffaseeff and the material 
sanctiiaiy, as^ J. I). Michaelis says, no longer an earthly residence for God 
but a convenient place of meeting for his people. 

2. And all these^ my own hand made^ and all time were (or are)^ saith 
tfehovah; and to this one loiU IlooJc, to the a^fjiicted and contrite m spirit and 
trenihling at my tvord. By all these it is universally admitted that we are 
to understand the heavens and the earth, of which he claims to be not only 
the sovereign, as in the preceding verse, but the creator.^ The next ex- 
prossion may be differently understood. Lowth suplies to ‘me, on the 
authority of the Septuagint (serr/v l/o-a), and adds that this word is absolutely 
necessary to the sense. But according to Hebrew usage, the verb would 
not have been expressed if this had been the meaning; and the clause as 
Lowth completes it does not mean they are mine, but they loere (or ham 
Ijeen) mine. The same objection lies in some degree against the explana¬ 
tion of without as meaning they exist (i.e. by my,creative power). 
The reference is rather to the time of actual creation, my hand made them 
and they were, i.e. began to be. (See Gen, i. 8, Ps. xxxiii, 9.) Both 
tenses of the verb are combined to express the same idea in Eev. iv, 11, 
J. I). Michaelis and Ewald shew the true connection by translating, my 
hand made them and so they were or came into existence.” It is impor¬ 
tant to the just interpretation of these verses to observe the climax in them. 
First, the temples made by men are contrasted wuth the great material 
temple of the universe; then this is itself disparaged by Jehovah as his 
own liEindiwork, and still more in comparison with the nobler temple of a 
spiritual nature, the renewed and contrite heart. (See chap. ivii. 15, 
2 Cor. vi. 16.) The same condescending favour is expressed for the same 
objects elsewhere (Ps. xxxiv. 19, cxxxviii. 6). To look to, is to have regard 
to, and implies both approbation and affection. (See Gen. iv. 4, 5, Exod. 
ii. 25, Num. xvi. 15, Judges vi. 14, Ps. xxv. 16.) The Septuaginf and 
Vulgate make the last clause interrogative: ^‘To whom shall I look but” ? 
&c. Contrite or broken in heart or spirit is a Scriptural description of the 
subjects of divine grace in its humbling and subduing influences (chaps. 
Ixi. 1, Ixv. 14). The Septuagint renders it h^vviov, quiet, implying patient 
ac(|uiescence in the will of God. The nj refers to the following descrip¬ 
tion, Him nkt in chap. Ivi. 2. Gesenius illustrates by citing 1 Sam. 

iv. 13, where Eli is described as trembling for the ark of God; but Hitzig 
justly represents the cases as unlike, and explains the one before us as de¬ 
noting not solicitude about the word of God, but an earnest inclination to it, 
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or as Ewald renders it a trembling io his word, i. e, an eager and yet fearful 
haste to execute his will. (Compare Hosea iii. 5, xi. 10, 11.) The use 
of the phrase in historical prose by Ezra (ix. 4, x. 8) is probably borrowed 
from the place before us. 

3. Slmjing the ox, smiting a man—sacrificing the sheep, IreaMng a dog^s 
neck—offering an oblation, Mood of sioine—making a memorial of nicense, 
Messing vanity—also they have chosen their ways, and in their alominations 
has their soul delighted. This translation, although scarcely English, will 
convey some idea of the singular form of the original, and render intelligible 
what is said as to the different constructions of the sentence.—The first 
clause consists of four similar members, in each of which are coupled a form 
of sacrifice under the Mosaic law and an offering which according to that 
law was inadmissible and even revolting. The ox and the sheep represent 
the animal sacrifices, the or meat-ofTering and the incense those of 
an unbloody nature. The verbs connected with these nouns are likewise 
all selected from the technical vocabulary of the law. ton^ and both 
originally signify to slay or slaughter, but are especially applied to sacrificial 
slaughter in the Pentateuch. is the participle of a verb which means to 
cause to ascend, and in the language of the ritual, upon the altar. 
is another, of obscurer origin and strict signification, though its use and ap¬ 
plication are as clear as any of the rest. The modern writers commonly 
derive it from the noun the technical name of a certain kind of offer¬ 
ing, especially of incense (Lev. xxiv. 7), with or without other vegetable 
substances (Num. v. 26). It seems to mean memorial, and is usually so 
translated, and explained upon the ground that the fumes of incense were 
conceived of as ascending into heaven and reminding God of the worshipper. 
The same figure was then transferred to prayers and other spiritual offer¬ 
ings.—Thus we read in Acts x. 4 that the angel said to Cornelius, thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up before God/or a memorial s/g 
ffvm, the very phrase employed by the Septiiagint in the case before us. 
The verb then means to offer this oblation, but may be considered as ex¬ 
pressing more directly the recalling of tho worshipper to God’s remembrance, 
as it literally means to remind. Being also used in the sense of mention¬ 
ing, it is so understood here by Luther, while the Vulgate gives it the 
meaning of its primitive, remembering.— Smiting has here, as often else¬ 
where, the emphatic sense of wounding mortally or killing (Gcii. iv. 15, 
Exod. ii. 12, Josh. xx. 5, 1 Sam. xvii. 26). (from the nech) is a 
technical term used in the law to denote the breaking of the neck of unclean 
animals when not redeemed from coiiseeratiou to Jehovah (Exod, xiii. 13, 
Deut. xxi 4). It expresses, therefore, a peculiar mode of killing. The 
dog has ever been regarded in the east as peculiarly unclean, and in that 
light is coupled with the swine not only in the Bibie (Mat. vii. 6, 2 Peter 
ii. 22), but by Horace, who twice names dog and 'swine together as the 
vilest animals. Swines Mood alone is without a verb to govern it, which 
Low4h thinks a defect in the existing text, while Hitzig ascribes it to the 
haste of composition. Bocharfc supplies eating, but Vitringa properly objects 
that all the rest relates to sacrifice. The simplest course is to repeat tho 
leading verb of the same member.—IIK is commonly supposed to mean an 
idol, as it does in a few places; but it is better to retain its generic sense, 
as more expressive. This is by some understood to be vanity, noneriiity, 
or worthlessness, as attributes of idols ; by others, injustice or iniquity in 
general. The whole phrase is commonly explained to mean blessing (/'. e. 
praising or worshipping) an idol, ox as Hitzig thinks, salniing it by kissing 
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(1 Kiiigs xk. 18, Job xxxi. 27); but Lntber gives it tbe general sense 
of p7'aistng wickedness^ an act to which ho supposes that of rnentuming in¬ 
cense to be likened, while Knobel understands 11^ adverbially, and the phrase 
as moaning one who worships God unlawfully or wickedly; but this would 
be comparing a thing merely with itself, and as all the other secondary 
phrases denote rites of worship, it is better so to understand this likewise. 
Such is the meaning of the several expressions; but a question still remains 
as to their combination. The simplest syntax is to supply the verb of 
existence, and thus produce a series of short propositions. He that slays 
an ox smites a man, &c. Lowth and Ewald understand this to mean that 
the same person who offers sacrifices to God in the form prescribed by law, 
is also guilty of murder and idolatry, a practice implyihg gross hypocrisy as 
well as gross corruption. The ancient versions all supply a particle of like¬ 
ness—he that slays an ox is like one that murders a man, &e. This is 
adopted by most of the modern wTiters, but of late without supplying any¬ 
thing, the words being taken to assert not mere resemblance, but identity, 
which is the strongest form of comparison. It is certainly more expressive 
to say that an ofierer of cattle is a murderer, than to say that he is like one, 
though the latter may be, after all, the real meaning. He is a murderer, 
Le, God so esteems him. According to Lowdh and Ewald, the verse de¬ 
scribes the CO'existence of ritual formality with every kind of wickedness, 
especially idolatry, as in the first chapter. Gesenius objects that this pre¬ 
supposes the existence of the Mosaic ritual when the passage Avas written, 
never dreaming that instead of presupposing it might prove it. His own 
interpretation, and the common one, is, that the passage relates not to the 
actual practice of the abominations mentioned, but to the practice of 
iniquity in general, which renders the most regular and costly offerings as 
hateful to Jehovah as the most abominable rites of idolatry. Among those 
who adopt this explanation of the sentence there is still a difference as to 
its application. Gesenius applies it to the worthlessness of ritual perform¬ 
ances without regard to moral duty, Hitzig and Knobel to the worthless¬ 
ness of sacrifices which might be offered at the temple built in Babylonia, 
Henderson to the unlawfulness of sacrifices under the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion, with particular reference to the case of the restored Jews and their 
temple at Jerusalem. I still regard Yitringa’s exposition as the most exact, 
profound, and satisfactory, whether considered in itself, or in relation to 
the whole preceding context. He agrees with Gesenius in making the text 
the general doctrine that sacrifice is hateful in the sight of God if offered 
in a wicked spkit, but with a special reference to those who still adhered 
to the old sacrifices after the great Sacrifice for sin w’-as come, and had 
been offered once for all. Thas understood, this verse extends to sacrifices 
that which the foregoing verses said of the temple, after the change of dis¬ 
pensations. 

4. I also will choose their vexations, and their fear I will bring upon 
them.; because I called and there was no one a7isivermg, I spake and they did 
not hear, and they did evil in my eyes, and that u'hich I delight not in they 
chose. The larger part of this verse, from because to the end, is repeated 
from chap. Ixv. 12, and serves not only to connect the passages as parts 
of an unbroken composition, but also to identify the subjects of discourse 
in the two places. According to the usual analogy of the Masoretic inter- 
punciion, the first words of the verse before us ought to he connected as a 
parallel clause with the last words of ver, 3, partly because each verse is 
complete and of the usual length without the clause in question, partly 
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because tke parallelism is mclicated by tlic repetition of tlic D|. ^ Tins repe¬ 
tition occurs elsewhere as an eciuivalent to the Greek the Latin 

and our both — and, as in the phrase also yesterday, also to-day (Exod. 
V 14)* fbe case before us it is paraphrased by some translators as they 
Awse, so I choose, by others, as well they as I chose; but perhaps me 
nearest equixalent in 'English is, on their part they chose, and on my part 
I choose. The obTions antithesis between the pronoun of the third and first 
person precludes the supposition that a different class of persons is denoted 
W nt^n Di The common version of (delusions) seems to be founded 

on a misconception of the Yulgate iUusiones, which was probably intended 
to suggest the idea of derision, like the of the Septuagint. 

The true sense of the word here is essentially the same, hut somewhat 
stronger, viz. annoyances, vexations, which last is employed ^to represent 
it by Cocceius. It'is in the cognate sense of petulance or caprice, that it is 
used to denote children in chap. iii. 4. This etymological affinity is wdiolly 
disregarded, by translating the word here calamities, withLowth, Gesenius, 
and others. Their fear is the eGl which they fear, as in Prov. x. 24, where 
the same idea is expressed almost in the same -words. 

5, Hear the nvrd of Jehovah, ye that trenihle at his tconl. Your brethren 
say, {those) hating you and casting you out for my name's sake, Jehovah will 
he glorified, and lee shall gaze upon your joy—and they shall he ashamed. 
Trembiing at (or rather to) Jehovah’s word seems to mean reverently wait¬ 
ing for itr Ye that thus expect a message from Jehovah, now receive it. 
Yitringa adheres strictly to the Masoretic accents, which connect for my 
namds sake with what follow^s : “ Your brethren say—-those^hating you and 
casting you out—for my name’s sake Jehovah shall he glorified.” To this 
construction there are two objections; first, that the same persons who are 
three times mentioned in the plural are abruptly made to speak in the sin¬ 
gular, for my name’s sake, an enallage which, although possible, is not to 
he assumed without necessity; and secondly, that for my name's sake is not 
the appropriate expression of the thought supposed to be intended, which 
would rather be by riiy means. The majority of later writers arc agreed 
in so far departing from the accents as to join the phrase in question with 
what goes before; which is the less objectionable here, as we have seen 
already in the preceding verses some appearance of inaccuracy in the Ma¬ 
soretic interpunction. The neuter verb “ill?? is here applied to God, as it is 
elsewhere to men (Job xiv. 21) and cities (Ezek. xxvii. 25), in the sense of 
being glorious rather than glorified, which would require a passive form. 
It may ,be construed either as an optative or future; but the last is more 
exact, and really includes the other. All are agreed that these two words 
(nin^ 122]) are put into the mouth of the brethren before mentioned; but 
it iB'made a question whether the exact phrase, D51in?#h is spoken 

by them likewise. Piscator, followed by the English and Dutch ver¬ 
sions, makes this the language of the Prophet, and translates it, and he 
shall appear to your joy. Besides the doubtful sense thus put upon the 
preposition, this translation really involves a change of pointing, so as to 
read or a very unusual construction of the participle. Yitringa makes 
these words the language of a chorus, and supposes them to mean, ''But 
we shah see your joy and they shall bo ashamed.” The modem writers who 
refer Vf, as we have seen, to God himself, are obliged to make the 
language of another speaker; unless they assume a pluralis majestaticus, 
as some old Jewish writers did, according to Aben Ezra, which they do by 
adding it to what immediately precedes: Your brethren say, Jehovah shall 
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be glorified and ire stall see your happiness tlio verb nsn, as usual when 

toliowcd by the preposition 1, meaning to view or gaze at with stronci-feelimr 
and in this case with dehght. This construction is unanimously sanctioned 
by the latest G-orman writers, and is in itself much simpler mid more natural 
than any other. As to the application of the verse there is the usual diver¬ 
sity of judgment. Jarehi and Abarhaiiel apply it to the treatment of the 
Jews m their present exile by the Mohammedans and Romans, called their 
brethren because descendants of Islmiael and Esau. Gesenius seems to 
understand it as relating to the scornful treatment of the exiled Jews in 
babyloii by their heathen enemies. Knobel denies that the latter would be 
qioken of as brethren, and applies it to the treatment of the pious Jews by 
tbeir idolatrous countrymen. liitzig questions even this application of 
hrethren, and explains the verse of the contempt with w^hich the exiles who 
were willing to return were treated by the unbelievers who remained behind. 
J3uu how could those who thus remained be said to cast out such as insisted 
on returning ? The phrase may posssibly be taken in the vague sense of 
despising or treating with contempt; but this diluted explanation, thou<^h 
admissible in case of necessity, cannot take precedence of the strict one or 
of the interpretation which involves it. Yitringa, although rather infelicitous 
m his construction and translation of the sentence, has excelled all other 
writers in his exhibition of its general import. He applies it, in accordance 
with his previous hypothesis, to the rejection of the first Christian converts 
by the unbelieving Jews : Hoar the word (or promise) of Jehovah, ye that 
wait for it with trembling confidence: your brethren (the unconverted 
Jews) who hate you and cast you out for my name’s sake, have said (in so 
doing), ‘^Jehovah will be glorious (or glorify himself in your behalf no 
doubt), and we shall witness your salvation ” (a bitter irony like that in 
chap. v. 19); but they (who thus speak) shall themselves be confounded 
(by beholding what they now consider so incredible). Besides the clearness 
and coherence of this exposition in itself considered, and its perfect har¬ 
mony with what we have arrived at as the true sense of the whole forego¬ 
ing context, it is strongly recommended by remarkable coincidences with 
the ^ New Testament, some of wdiich Yitringa specifies. That the unbe- 
lieviDg Jews might still be called the brethren of the converts, if it needed 
either proof or illustration, might derive it from PauFs mode of addi'ess to 
them in Acts xxii. 1, and of reference to them in Rom. ix. 3. The phrase 
tJwse hating you may be compared with John xv. 18, xvii. 14 ; Mat. x. 22; 

1 Thes. ii. 14 ; and casting you out with John xvi. 2, and Matthew 
xviii. 17 ; for my namels sake with Mat. xxiv. 10 ; to which may he added 
the interesting fact that the verb nj: and its derivatives are used'^to this day 
by the Jews in reference to excommunication. Thus understood the verse 
is an assurance to the chosen remnant in whom the true Israel was to be 
perpetuated, that although their unbelieving countrymen might east them 
out with scorn and hatred for a time, their spite should soon be utterly con¬ 
founded. The great truth involved in the change of dispensations may he 
signally developed and exemplified hereafter, as Henderson infers from this’ 
passage that it will be, in the case of the restored Jews who receive the 
doctrine of the gospel and their brethren who persist in endeavouring to 
establish the old ritual; but we dare not abandon the fulfilment which 


has actually taken place for the sake of one which may^never happen, since 
we have not been able thus far to discover any clear prediction of it, 

0. A voice of tumult from the city I A voice from the temple I The mice 
of Jehovah, rerdering requital to his enemies I The Hebrew word is 
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never applied elsewlaere to a joyfal cry or a cry of lamentation, but to the 
tumult of war, the rnshing sound of armies and the shock of battle, in 
which sense it is repeatedly employed by Isaiah. The enemies here men¬ 
tioned must of course be those who had just been described as the de- 
spisers and persecutors of their brethren, and whose confusion after being 
threatened generally in the verse preceding is graphically represented in 
detail. Even Aben Ezra says, these enemies of God are those who cast 
the others out. The description therefore cannot without violence be 
understood of foreign or external enemies. These data furnished by usage 
and the context will enable us to estimate the various interpretations of the 
verse before us. If what has just been stated be correct, the noise heard 
by the Prophet cannot be the rejoicing of the Maccabees and their ad¬ 
herents when the temple was evacuated by Antiochus, as Grotius imagines; 
nor the preaching of the gospel by the apostles beginning at Jerusalam, as 
Junius and Tremellius think; nor a voice calling for vengeance on the 
Eomans, according to Jarchi; nor the blasphemies of the heathen, accord¬ 
ing to Abarbancl. Nor can the words if rightly understood as meaning 
the tumult of wur, be applied to the destruction of Gog and Magog, as by 
Ximchi; or to any other external enemies, as by the modern Germans. These 
indeed are not a little puzzled to explain the verse in any consistency with 
their hypotheses. Gesenius admits that there is so far a difficulty as the 
anti-theoeratic party stayed behind in Babylon, and queries whether the 
Prophet may not have suspected many such to go up in the hope of 
worldly advantages, and there be smitten by the divine judgments ! Maurer 
as usual sees no difficulty in the case, because Jehovah is described as 
punishing the wicked Jews not m Jerusalem, but from it. Hitzig makes 
it a description of the general judgment foretold by Joel, when all the 
nations should be judged at Jerusalem (Joel iv. 2). Knobel confidently 
adds that the Prophet expected this great judgment to fall especially upon 
the Babylonians, wffiom Cyrus had not punished sufficiently, and with them 
on the idolatrous exiles. Umbreit, who seems to float in mid-air between 
faith and unbelief in his interpretation of this passage, makes the noise a 
joyful noise, and separates it from Jehovah’s voice bringing vengeance to 
his external enemies.—The only Christian interpreter that need be quoted 
here is Henderson, who says that ‘ ‘ by a remarkable and astounding inter¬ 
position of Jehovah the scheme of the Jews shall be defeated; the very 
temple which they shall be in the act of erecting shall be the scene of 
judgment.”^ Then adopting the groundless notion of the German writers, 
that the voice of Jehovah always means thunder, he adds that ‘ffin all pro¬ 
bability the projected temple will be destroyed by lightning.” This is 
certainly sufficiently specific, but by no means so entitled to belief as the 
fulfilment of the prophecy which has already taken place. In strict ad¬ 
herence to the usage of the words and to reepisitions of the context both 
immediate and remote, the verse may, be applied to the giving up of Zion 
and the temple to its enemies, as a final demonstration that the old economy 
was at an end, and that the sins of Israel were now to be visited on that 
generation. The assailants of Jerusalem and of the Jews were now no 
longer those of God himself, but rather chosen instruments to execute his 
vengeance on his enemies, the unbelieving Jews themselves. Yitringa 
goes too far,when he restricts the tumult here described to the noise actu¬ 
ally made by the Eomans in the taking of Jerusalem.—It rather compre¬ 
hends the whole confusion of the siege and conquest;, and a better com¬ 
mentary on this brief but grand prediction cannot be desired than that 
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Josephus in his narrative of what maj be regarded as not only 
the most dieadlul siege on record, but in some respects the most sublime 
S'llJiistoiy, because coincident with the transition 
om the abiogated system of the old economy to the acknowledged intro¬ 
duction of the new, a change of infinitely more extensive influence on 
uman character and destiny than many philosophical historians have been 
willing to admit, or even able to discover. 

7. Befoio she tmvaihd^ she hrought forth, before her pain came she was 
aehvmd of a male. All_ interpreters agree that the mother here described 
IS Aion, that the figure is essentially the same as in chap. xlix. 21, and 
teat in both cases an increase of numbers is represented as a birth, while 
in that before us the additional idea of suddenness is expressed by the 
n^ire ot an unexpected birth. The difference between the cases is that in 
the other a plurality of children is described, while in this the whole increase 
13 represented m the aggregate as a single birth. As to the specification of 
the sex, some regard it as a mere illustration of the oriental predilection for 
male cMdren, not intended to have any special ehiphasis, while others make 
A strength as well as numbers in the increase of the people. 

As to the apphcation of the passage, there is nothing in the terms employed 
which can determine it, but it must follow the sense put upon the fore^Joincr 
context or the general hyiiothesis of the interpreter. Those who see no¬ 
thing in these chapters but the restoration of the Jews from Babylon explain 
this verse as meaning simply that the joyful return of the exiles to the long 
forsaken city would be like an unexpected birth to a childless mother. 
According to Henderson, the language forcibly expresses the sudden and 
unexpected reproduction of the Jewish nation in their own land in the latter 
day; their future recovery is the object of the diwne purpose, and every 
providential arrangement shall he made for effecting it; yet the event shall 
he unexpectedly sudden.” In both these cases there is an accommodation 
of the passage to the exegetical hypothesis, without any attempt to shew 
that the latter derives confirmation from it. In both cases, too, there is a 
ceitain abruptness in the transition from the Judgment threatened in the 
preceding verse to the promise here recorded. Knobel somewhat awkwardly 
describes the general judgment on the nations at Jerusalem, including 
specially the Babylonians and apostate Jews, as being folloived by the 
speedy return of the believing exiles, Henderson, in like manner, makes 
the restorationthe destruction of the projected temple by lightning, 
and yet supposes it to he described as unexpectedly sudden. Such retro¬ 
gressions in the order of events are not without example, but they certainly 
give no advantage to the theories in which they are involved over such as 
have no need of them. Of this description is Yitringa's doctrine that the 
passage has respect to the vocation of the G-entiies as immediately conse¬ 
quent upon the excision of the Jews, a sequence of events which is con¬ 
tinually held up to view in the New Testament history. (Luke xxiv. 47; 
Acts iii. 26^ xiii. 46, xviii. 6; Rom. i, X6, ii. 10.) The onty questionable 
point in his interpretation is his pressing the mere letter of the metaphor 
too far by representing the Gentiles or the Gentile churches as the male 
child of which the Apostolic Church was unexpectedly delivered. It is 
perfectly sufficient, aiiffin better taste, to understand the parturition as a 
figure for the whole eventual crisis of the change of dispensations, and the 
consequent change in the condition of the church. This indestructible 
ideal person, when she might have seemed to be reduced to nothing by the 
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defection of the natural Israel, is vastly and suddenly augmented by tl:c 
introduction of tlie .Gentiles, a succession of events wbicli is here most 
appropriately represented as the birth of a male child without the pains of 
childbirth. 

8. IVJio hath heard such a ilimg? ivlio hath seen such iliings? Shall a 
land he hrought forth m one day^ or shall a nation he horn at onoo? For 
Atofi hath travailed^ she hath also brought forth her children. This versoj in 
the form of pointed interrogation, represents the event previously mentioned 
as without example. The terms of the sentence are exceedingly appropriate 
both to the return from Babylon and the future restoration of the Jews, 
but admit at the same time of a wider application to the change of economy, 
the birth of the church of the New Testament. appears to be construed 
as a masculine, because it is put for the inhabitants, as in chaps, ix. 18, 
xxvi. 18 (compare Judges xviii. 80); or the verb may take that form 
according to the usual licence when the object follows, as in Gen. xiii. 6 ; 
Psalm cv. BO.—The causative sense given to this verb in the English and 
some other versions is not approved by the later lexicographers, who make 
a simple passive. Beck’s application of the phrase to the creation of 
the earth is forbidden by the parallel term To avoid the apparent con¬ 
tradiction between this and the foregoing verse as to the pains of childbirth, 
some explain n?n to mean, “ scarcely had she travailed when she 

brought forth, which is a forced construction. Hilzig attains the same 
end by making sons the object of both verbs, and making both synonymous. 
Both these expedients are unnecessary, as the reference is merely to the 
short^ time required for the biidh, as if he had said, she has (already) 
travailed, she has also brought forth. 

9. Shall I bring to the birth and not cause to bring forth? saitli Jehovah, 
Or^ (iM 1 the one causing to bring forth, and shall I shut up? saith thy God, 
Without pretending to enumerate iLe various explanations of this verse, 
some of which are as disgusting as absurd, it will be siitficieiit to adduce as 
specimens Jerome s interpretation, which supposes him to ask whether he 
who causes others to bring forth shall not bring forth himself; and that of 
Coceeiiis, whether he who causes others to bring forth shall not cause Zion 
to do so^likewise. The sense now put upon the figure by the general con¬ 
sent of interpreters is, that he who begins the work may he expected to 
accomplish^ it, to be both its author and its finisher. The reason why it is 
expressed in this form is not any peculiar adaptation or expressiveness in 
these unusual metaphors, hut simply that the increase of the church had 
been already represented as a birth, and the additional ideas of the writer 
are expressed without a change of figure. The precise connection of the 
verse with that before it seems to be that it extenuates the wonder which 
had been described by representing it as something which was to be 
expected m the case supposed. That is to say, if God had undertaken to 
supply the place of what his church had lost by new accessions, the extent 
and suddenness of the effect could not bo matters of surprise. On the- 
contrary, it would have bep indeed surprising, if he who began the charif^e 
had stopped it short, and interfered for the prevention of his own designs. 

On the metaphor of this verse and the one preceding, compare chap. 
XXVI. 18; on the peculiar use of in this application, Gen. xvi. 2, 

. xx. 18. . ^ 

W^^Efoice ye with Jerusalem and emit in her, all that love her; be glad 
with her mth gladness, all those mmirning for her. This is an indirect pro- 
diction of the joyful change awaiting Zion, clothed in the form of a command 
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or inTitatioii to her friends to rejoice with her. The espressioii 
enlier haYe the same sense, viz. that of sympathetic joy, or it may mean 
rejoice m her or loithin her in a local sense, or in her as the object of your joj^, 
all wmicb constructions are grammatical and justifiable by usage. Different 
interpreters, according to their various exegetical hypotheses, explain this 
as a piophccy of Israel’s ancient restoration from the Babylonish exile, or 
of their future restoration from the present exile and dispersion, or of the 
gioiious enlargement of the church after the excision of the iiiibelieviiig 
Jew's, and the throes of that great crisis in which old things passed awiij 
and the new heavens and the new’ earth came into existence; w'hich last 
I believe to be the true sense, for reasons which have been already fully 
stated. " ' 

11. That ye may such and le satisjied from the Jjreasi of her eonwleitiomj 
timt ye may milk otd and enjoy yourselves^ from thrfidmss (or the full hremf 
of her glory. Those wrlio have sympathized with Zion in her joys and 
sorrow^s yliail partake of her abundance and her glory. The figure of a 
mother is continued, but heantitullj varied. The Targiini takes in its 
usual sense of spoil or plunder; hut see above, on chap. k. 16. Hende- 
W’erk, with some of the older WTiters, reads because instead of so that or m 
order that; but this is a needless substitution of a meaning rare and doubt¬ 
ful at the best. Suck and he satisfied, milk oid and enjoy yourselves, may 
be regarded as examples of heiidiadys, meaning, suck to satiety, 'and milk 
out tm til delight; but no such change in the form of the translation is 
required or admissible. The Targiim explains 1*^1 as nieauing wme ; Lowth 
pioposes to read provision, but there is no such word; Gocceiiis trans¬ 
lates it animals, as in Ps. 1. 11, Ixxx. 14, which makes no sense; Jerome 
and Symmachus make it mean x'ariety (omnimoda); but the modern 
writers are agreed that it originally signifies radiation, or a radiating motion, 
then the radiating fiow of milk,' or other liquids, and then fulness, or the 
full breast whence the radiation flows. Glory includes wealth or abundance, 
but ..much more, viz. all visible superiority or excellence. 

^ 12. id9r thus saith Jehovah, Behold I am extending to her peace like a 
rirer, aud like an overflowing stream the glory of nations ,* and ye shall suck; 
on the side shall ye he home, and on the knees shall ye he da^idled. As 

is sometimes interchanged'with Vitriiiga here translates extending 
over, i. e. so as to cover or submerge. But the force and beauty of the 
Prophet’s figure are secured, without any departime from the ordinary usag'e, 
by^' supposing it to represent a river suddenly or gradually widening its 
channel or its flow until it reaches to a certain spot, its actual submersion 
being not expressed though it may be imputed. That the particle retains 
its proper meaning may be argued from the use of the entire phrase in 
Gen. xxxix. 21, Another suggestion of Yitringa, which has been rejected 

by the later writers, is that and ^03 here denote specifically the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Nile, w^hich last he regards as a derivative of the Hebrew 
word. But the incorrectness of this etymolog}', the absence of the article 
which elsewhere makes the nouns specific, and the uselessness of this sup¬ 
position to the force and beauty of the passage, ail conspire to condemn it. 
Peace is here to be taken in its frequent sense of welfare or prosperity. 
(See above, on chap, xlviii. 18.) The words and ye shall suck are added 
to announce a resumption of the figure of the foregoing verse. The Tar- 

gum and Yulgate read bv instead ofl^ while Houbigant and Lowth 
insert the forifier after suck (ye shall suck at the' breast, ye shall be carried 
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at the side). Equally gratnitons is the addition of the prononn by Hen¬ 
derson (yo shall suck them), and Hendewerk (ye shall suck it), and 
Gesenius’s paraphrase {zimi Genuss), For the sense of see above, 

on chap. lx. 4, and compare chap. xlix. 22. The objects of address in 
this verse are the sons of Zion, to be gathered from ail nations. 

18. As a man whom Ms mother comforteth, so will I comfort you, and in 
Jerusalem shall ye he comforted, De Wette’s version, as a man who 
comforts his mother ” {der seine Mutter trpstet) is so utterly at variance 
with the form of the original, that it must be regarded as an inadvertence, 
or perhaps as an error of the press. The image, xlviii. 18, is essentially 
the same with that in chap. xlix. 15, but with a striking variation. The 
English Yersion, which in multitudes of cases inserts man where the 
original expression is indefinite, translating for example, always no 

man, here reverses the process, and dilutes a man to one. The same 
liberty is taken by many other versions, old and new, occasioned no doubt 
by a feeling of the incongi'uity of making a full-grown man the subject of 
maternal consolations. ^ The difficulty might, if it were necessary, be 
avoided by explaining to mean a man-child, as it does in Gen. iv. 1, 
1 Sam. i. 11, and in many other cases. But the truth is that the solecism, 
which has been so carefully expunged by these translators, is an exquisite 
trait of patriarchal manners, in their primitive simplicity. Compare Gen. 
xxiv. 67, Judges xvii. 2, 1 Kings ii, 19, 20, and the affecting scenes 
between Thetis and Achilles in the Iliad. Of the modern writers, Umbreit 
f^lone does justice to this beautiful allusion, not only by a strict translation, 
but by adding as a gloss, with the consolation of a mother who, as no 
other can, soothes the ruffled spirit of a man (des Mannes),^^ Equally 
characteristic is the brief remark of Hitzig, that the is not weil 
chosen.^”—Lowth in another respect shews what "would now be thought 
a morbid distaste for simplicity by changing the passive, ye shall he com^ 
forted into ye shall receive consolation, in order to avoid a repetition which 
to any unsophisticated ear is charming.—The in Jerusalem^ suggests the" 
only means by which these blessings are to be secured, viz. a union of 
affection and of interest with the Israel of God, to whom alone they are 
promised. 


14. And ye skcdl see, and your heart shall leap (icith joy), and your 
hones hhe grass shall sprout, and the hand of Jehovah shall he Imoiun to Ms 
servants, and he shall he indignant at his enemies. The object of address 
still continues to he those who had loved Zion, and had mouimed for her, 
and whom God had promised to comfort in Jerusalem. They are here 
assured that they shall see for themselves the fulfilment of these promises, 
—Ewald gives m its primary sense of bounding, leaping, which agrees 
well with the strong ^figure in the next clause, where the bones, as the seat 
of strength or the framework of the body, are compared with springing 
herbage to denote their freshness and vigour. Here again Ewald makes 
the languap more expressive by translating become green like the young 
grass, which, however, is a paraphrase and not an exact version, as the 
primary meaning of the Hebrew verb is to burst out or put forth. (For 
the figure, compare chaps, xxvii. 6, Iviii. 11, Job xxi 24, Prov, hi. 8, 
XV. cSU, rs. iL 10, -and e converso Ps, vi. 3, xxii. 15, xxxi. 11.) There is 
no need of _supposmg with Hitzig that the human frame is likened to a 
tree ot wlneh the bones are the branches, and the muscles, flesh, and skin, 

^ e eaves. (See Job. x. 11.) The hand of God is known when his power 
IS recognised as the cause of any given eflect. Gesenius makes the 
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passive of and the sign of the second accusative (it is made 
known his servants, e. to his servants). But Hitzig explains the first 

word as the passive of and as a preposition equivalent to in 

chap. ^ Mil. 1,. and to in Ezek. xxxviii. 23, where the same passive 
verb IS used. The English Version follows Luther in translating Dp? as 
a noun, whicli never has this form, however, out of pause. It is correctiv 
explained by Eben Ezra^as a verb with Vav conversive. The m may be 
euher the objective particle,' as this verb usually governs the accusative, 
or a preposition equivalent to Dp? in Ban. xi. 30, and to our expression, 
he %s angry with another. Noyes makes this verb agree with hand ; which 
wo^d be ungrammatical, as is feminine. The whole clause is omitted 
m Hendewerk s translation. ^ It is important as affording a transition from 
the promis’e to the threatening, in accordance with the Prophet’s constant 
piactice of presenting the salvation of God’s people as coincident and 
simultaneous with the destruction of his enemies. 

15. Forlo, Jehovah in fire will come, and like the whirlwind his chariots, 
^ qppease in fury his anger, and his rehuke in fiames of fire. This is an 
ampiifieation of the brief phrase at the end of ver. 14. Lowth reads as a 
T Septuagint version, which is*probably a mere inadvertence. 

Luther and others translate with fire (see ver. 16), but the modern writers 
generally m fire, that is, enveloped and surrounded by it, as on Sinai, 
(bee above, chap. xxix. 6, xxx. 27, 30, and compare Ps. 1. 3.)—The second 
clause is repeated in Jer. iv. 13, The points of comparison are swiftness 
and violence. The allusion is to the two-wheeled chariots of ancient war¬ 
like. Yitringa supposes angels to be meant, on the authority of Ps. Ixviii. 18. 
(Compare Ps. xviii. 11.) Hendewerk supposes an allusion to the chariots 
and horses of fire,^ mentioned 2 Kings ii. 11, vi. 17. (Compare Hah. iii. 8.) 
The English Version supplies with before Ms chariots, but this is forbidden 
by the order of the words in Hebrew, and unnecessary, as the chariots tmj 
be construed either with shall come or with the substantive verb are or shall 
J^.—Evrald a^ees with the older writers who give the sense of ren¬ 
dering, returning, recompensing, which it has in Ps. liv. 7, Hosea xii. 15, 
and^in which it is construed with vengeance in Bent, xxxii. 41,43. Henderson 
prefers the sense of causing to return, implying repetition and severity. 
Geseniiis^ adheres to the usage of this very verb and noun in Ps. Ixxviii. 38, 
and Job ix. 13 (coihpare Gen. xxvii. 44, 45), where it means to withdraw 
anger, i. e. to appease it, which may seem to be at variance with the con¬ 
text here, but is really, as Maurer has observed, the most appropriate and 
elegant expression of the writer’s meaning, which is that of wrath appeased 
by being gratified. (Compare chap. i. 24, joL i. p. 91.)—^Lowth’s 
emendation of the text b}’' reading (from to breathe out) is gratui¬ 
tous and not supported by the usage of that verb itself.—Luther and Hende¬ 
werk make HDn a kind of intensive compound {Zornesglwtli), as in chap, 
xlii. 25; but it is better with Maurer to regard ripn|t as qualifying and 
^plaining how his anger "was to be appeased, viz. in fury, i. e. in the free 
indulgence of it.—God’s rebuke is often coupled with his wrath as its effect • 
or practical manifestation. (See above, chaps, xvii. 13, ii. 20, liv. 9.) 
Most writers seem to make rebuke dependent on the preceding verb ; but 
Hendewerk apparentiy regards it as an independent clause, exactly similar 
in form to the second member of the sentence, and like the whirlwind Jiis 
chariots, and Ms rebuke in flames of fire. The leading noun may then, in¬ 
stead of being governed by agree with is oi shallte understood. The 
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wliole verse represents Jeliovali, considered in relation to his eneinieSj as a 
consuming fire. (Dent. iv. 24, Ileb. xii. 29. Compare 2 Tiiess. i. 8.) 

16. For hy fire Jehovah striving and lylm siuorcl loith all fleshy and 
midtiyhed {oT many) are the slam of Jehovah. Eire and sword are men¬ 
tioned as customary means of clestriiction, especially in war. The reflexive 
form flas here its usual sense of reciprocal judgment, litigation, or 
contention in general, (See above, chap, xliii. 26.) Gesenius makes it 
mean directly to punish,* which it never means except by implication : and 
Hitzig, on the same ground, explains as the sign of the accusative; but 
that it is really a preposition is clear from Ezek. xvii. 20, and Joel iv. 2.— 
The repetition of ivith by Noyes and Henderson, with fire, with his sword, 
with all flesh,” is a cacophonous tautology not found in the original, where 
two distinct prepositions are employed, which Lowth has well translated hy 
and with, ^According to Knobei, all flesh means all nations, and esiiecially 
the Babylonians who had not been sufliciently punished by Cyrus. Hen- 
depon applies the verses to the battle of Armageddon, described in Eev. 
xvi. xix. 11--21, and litringa admits a reference to the same event, 

But this interpretation rests upon the false assumption, often noticed here¬ 
tofore, that the Apocalyptic prophecies are exegetical of those in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, from which their images and terms are borrowed.—A much surer 
clue to ^ the primary applic3atioii of the one before us is afibrded by oiir 
Saviour s words in Matt, xxiv. 22, where in speaking of the speed}” desiruc- 
tpn of Jenisalem he sajs, that excepting the elect no tiesh should be saTcd, 
le. no portion of the Jewish race but those who were ordained to everlast¬ 
ing life thi ough faith in him. This application of Isaiah’s prophecy agrees 
exactly with the view already taken of the whole preceding context as re¬ 
lating to that great decisive crisis in the history of the church and of the 
world, the dissolution of the old economy and the inauguration of the new 
According to this view of the passage, what is here said of fire, sword, and 
slaughter, was fulfilled not only as a figurative prophecy of general destruc- 
tion, but in its strictest sense in the terrific carnage which attended the 
extinetion oi the Jewish State, and of wliieh, more emphatically than of any 
otner event outwardly resombling it, it might be said that many mre the 
slam of Jehovah. 


11. The (men) hallowing themselves and the (men) cleansing themselves 
to (or towards) the gardens after one in the midst, eaters of swine's flesh 
and vemun and mouse, together shall cease (or come lo an end), saith Jeho- 
vaA. This verse IS closely connected with the one before it, and explains 
who M6 meant by t/ie sla in of Jehovah. It is almost universally agreed 
ifffiYfi® idolaters ; but Henderson, with some 

A Y understand it of the Mohammedans, 

as we shall see. But even among those who understand it of idolaters, 
there is no small difference of opinion in relation to particular expressions. 

SinlY tlie same as that described in 

^ap. Ixv. S, 6, the gardens and the swme’s flesh being common to both. 
The reflexive participles m the first clause are technical terms for cere- 

riteA^ ThAoSr fY®®®’ F ^ hoathen 

the most part follow the Vulgate in explaining 
as synonymous with nW|5 in chap. Ixv. S. Even Gesenius a n A 
his sense, although he gives the preference to that of for. But Maurer 

“'J retLsto tl; S 

ol the Septuagiiit -(s/; roug Knrovf, implyincr that thev tuiWApiI 

themselves not m but on their way to the gJdens, which is eientililly tiie 
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sense convoyed by the translation/or, i.e. in preparation for the sacdens 

^erc to be perfomed. The nest word^ 
mt- those -which constitute the principal difficulty of the 
w *^'^7'', ^undertaken to remove by emendations of the 
test, liven the Masora reads nnx, which is only changins the gender of 
the numeral litwald assimilates the first two words so as to read 

™on the other hmcl 
reads inb orn one, i. e. one by one, or one after the other. The same 
reading secmis to he applied in Luther’s yersioii, one here and another there. 
Ihe Peshito has one after another, and the same sense is expressed by the 
Targum, crowd after croivd,^ and by Symmachus and Theodotion oAm 
fc>chelhng accordingly inserts a word, reading inK inK. 

^\hether a various reading is implied in the Septuagint version (h roTg 
noOvpoK), or merely, a peculiar explanation of ‘IHK, is a matter of dispute, 
bome, without a change of text, bring out the same sense by supposing an 
interpreters take (or according to thehlasoretic Keri 
-y.-rr- owe, agreeing either with grove (Aben Ezra), or with 

pool (Kimchi), or with tree (Saadias), or with priest or priestess (Greseiiius); 
wnicii last may be given as the current explanation, in which an allusion is 
siipposed to an idolatrous procession led by a bieropbant. Maurer applies 
^ to the idol, which he supposes to be so called in contempt, owe, being 
then equivalent to the Latin quidam, necscio quern. Yitringa follows Scaliger, 
Lochart, and other learned men of early date, in treating as the proper 
name of a Syrian idol, called by Sanclioiiiathon Abo^^og and by Pliny and 
Macrobius the last writer adding expressly that the name means one. 

For the difference of form various explanations have been suggested, and 
among^ the rest a corruption in the classical orthography, which is rendered 
exceedingly improbable, however, by the substantial agreement of the Greek 
and Latin writers above cited. Eosenmilller. acquiesces rn Yitringa’s sug¬ 
gestion^ that the difference of form may be explamed hj the exclusion of 
the aspirate from the middle of a Greek word, the hiatus being remedied 
by the insertion of a dental; but Gesenius replies that IHK would more 
naturally have been written *'A^adog and Achadus in Greek and Latin The 
Masoretic reading nnK is identified by Ciericiis with Hecute, in whose Egyp¬ 
tian worship swine’s flesh was particularly used. Henderson calls attention 
to a very striking coincidence between the use of this word here and the con¬ 
stant application of the cognate one in Arabic (jev-l) by theAlohammedans 


to God as being One, in express contradiction to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This is especially the case in the 112th Surah of the Koran, to which they 
attach peculiar doctrinal importance. The common editions of the Yulgate 
I’ender here hjqcmuci (like the Peshito); hut some of more authority have 

nnd'ui, in accordance with the marginal Keri. Besides the difficulty which 
attends the absolute use of the numeral without a noun, there is another 
of the same kind arising from the like use of midst, without any thing 
to limit or determine it. Gesenius attaches to it here as he does in 2 Sam. 


iv. 0, the sense of the interior or court of an oriental house, and applies it 
to the edifice in which the lustrations were performed before entering the 
gardens ; which may also be the meaning of the Septuagint version, Ag robg 
%nmug, k roTg ^godvpofg. Maurer and others follow Scaliger, who makes it 
moan the midst of the grove or garden, where the idol was commonly 
erected. But Knobel, by ingeniously combining Gen. xlii. 5, Ps. xlii. 5, 
Ixviii. 26, makes it more improbable that in the midst means in the crowd 
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or procession of worshippers. All these constrnctions adhere to the Maso- 
retio points and interpimetion. But Lo^-th and,Henderson follow Theodo- 
uon and _b}-mmachus in reading and connecting it directly with what 
louows, in the midst of those eating swines flesh, &c., implving, as Lowth 
tnmlis, a participation in these impure rites, while Henderson supposes the 
llohammedans to be distinguished, as to this point, from the Pagans who 
sunoiincl them. Boettelier^departs still further from the usual interpunc- 
tion, and mciiides not in the description of the sin, but in the threaten- 
liiidst of the eaters of swine’s flesh, &c., together 
s la e}' peiish. One reasod urged by Henderson in favour of his own 
construction is without weight, namely, that being without the article 
cannot be in_ apposition with the words at the beginning of the sentence, 
but must designate a totally different class of persons. He did not observe 
that IS rendered definite by the addition of a qualifying noun, which 
being equivalent to tne article eseludes it. As to the eating of swine’s 
es , see above on chap. kv. 4.—may either have its generic sense 
or abominable food, or the more specific sense of flesh 
rfni 0^ of file smaller unclean animals, whether quad- 

rupeds, Mseets, or reptiles, to which it is specially applied in the law (Lev. 

TP ™ ^ofoi'enee to which it corresponds very nearly, in effect, 

Wo rv +1 vminn. Spencer thinks that it means a kid boiled in 

favour of some more specific meaning is the coUoca- 
faon of the word between swme’s flesh and the mouse, or as the modern 
the word, the jerboa or Arabian field-mouse which is 
heatheZriteq i actual use of any kind of mouse in the ancient 

he,wL^\ / effi^lilished, the modern allegations of the fact 

tho f Irf, 1 “ application of the passage, 

those who make the Babylonian exile the great su^ect of the prophecy see 

teed to beatbemsm, and wbo were to be cut off by the same judgments 

S uncSntv k 'If f J. D. Michaelii confesses 

mdSS wbn\ ifT 'vill be verified hereafter; 

tbf f'le same hypothesis, pleads guiltv to a part of 

bkaS offtTnfriic^f bravely and ingeniously6ndeavom's,''bythe com- 
nWHif 5 f? mentioned, to impart some 

festoratiof of thl'’ P^’^Pbs'^y has reference to the future 

°f Jews. This could not have been done with greater skill 
rob f ■ be has shewn in his attempt to make it probable that 

SedSfabluti 1 f rites, 

mw tWhate i destruction in the midst of the idolaters whom 
seems to have Zl ydy?st profoundly scorn. This explanation 

to the Ictam of tte Sw ZZ any reference 

finW « T 7 ™ Rabbins, that the fii-st clause of the verse is a descrin- 

‘“kk 4..W 

by any means to reconcile it wbb '"f ^ abandon it if able 

I seeLcause to c wTmy and accordingly 

h J p OHS conclusion tbat tins prophecy relates 
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to tlie excision of tlie Jews and tlie vocation of tlie Gentiles, or in other 
words the change of dispensation. The apparent difficultv which arises 
irom the description of such gross idolatry as all admit to have had no 
existonee among the Jews after their return from exile, is removed by the 
consideration that the Jews were cast oil* not for the sins of a single gene¬ 
ration, but of the race throughout its ancient history, and that idolatry was 
not only one of these, but that which most abounded in the days of the Pro¬ 
phet ; so that when he looks forward to the great catastrophe and paints 
1 ‘s causes, he naturahy dips his pencil in the colours which were nearest 
and most vivid to his own perceptions, without meaning to exclude from 
is description other sms as great or greater in themselves, which after¬ 
wards supplanted these revolting practices as the besetting national trans- 
giessions of apostate Israel. A writer in the early days of Wilberforce and 
Olarkson, in denouncing God’s wrath upon England, would most naturally 
place the oppression of the negro in the foreground of his picture, even if 
he had been gifted to foresee that this great evil in the course of time w^ouM 
be completely banished from the sight of men by new forms of iniquity 
successively usurping its conspicuous position, such as excessive luxury, 
dishonest speculation, and ambitious encroachment on the rightful posses¬ 
sions of inferior powers in the East. If it were really God’s purpose to 
destroy that mighty kingdom for its national offeiices, he would not lose 
Sight of ancient half-forgotten crimes, because they have long since given 
place to others more or less atrocious. So in reference to Israel, although 
the geneiation upon whom the final blow fell were hypocrites, not idolaters, 
the misdeeds of their lathers entered into the account, and they were cast 
oil not merely as the ^ murderers of the Lord of life, but as apostates who 
insulted Jehovah to his face by bowung down to stocks and stones in groves 
and gardens, and by^eating swine’s flesh, the abomination, and the mouse. 
And as all this was included in the grounds of their righteous condemna¬ 
tion, it might well be rendered prominent in some of the predictions of that 
great catastrophe.—Another possible interpretation of the passage, in direct 
application to the unbelieving Jews who were contemporary vhth our Saviour, 
is obtained by supposing an allusion to ver. 3, where those w^ho still clung 
to the abrogated ritual are put upon a level with the grossest idolaters, and 
may hero bo absolutely so described, just as the rulers and people of Jeru¬ 
salem in chap. i. 9, are addressed directly as rulers of Sodom and people 
ol Gomorrah, on account of the comparison immediately preceding. This 
view ol the passage is undoubtedly flivoiired by the mention of swine’s flesh 
in both places, which would naturally make the one suggestive of the other. 
Neither of- these exegeticai hypotheses requires the assumption of imaginary 
facts, such as the practice of idolatry by the Jews in exile, or their return 
to it hereafter. 


18. Ami I -— tlmr worhs mid their: thoughts—it is come—to gather all the 
nations and the iongues — afid they shall co7ne and see my glory. This is an 
exact transcript of the Hebrew sentence, the grammatical construction of 
whicli has much perplexed interpreters. Luther cuts the Imot by arbitrary 
trauviposition, 1 will come and gather all their works and thoughts with alt 
nations, &c.; J, D. Michaelis, by a no less arbitrary change of pointing, 
so as to read, they are' my work, even mine, and my thought, i, e. Ciire. 
Tremellius and Cocceius among the older writers, Hitzig and Hendesverk 
among the moderns, follow Jarclii in taking the pronoun as a nominative 
absolute and construing r{K| with the nouns preceding: As for me—their 
works and thoughts are come to gather, &c. Hitxig explains are come as 
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meaning tlie}- liare tliig eiioct; v/!iile Heiidewerk gives to the iiomis them¬ 
selves the sense of reeoiiipeiiee, as in cliap. xl 10, and Eov. siv. 13. Hen¬ 
derson lias substaiitiallv the same eoiistriietioii, but supplies before me after 
€orH.c, and takes as a simple future, I will cmemble; both wMcli as¬ 
sumptions are extremely foreetl. Yitriiiga, Gcsoniiis, and most otiier 
\mters, suppose an aposiopesis or a double ellipsis, snpplyiog a verb after 
and a noiiii before riK3. The verb most commonly supplied is know, 
as^in the Englisli 1 crsion (I know ibeir works and tlieir thoiigiits), and 
substantially in the Cliaklee Paraphrase (revealed belore me are their v-orks 
and ihoiigiitB). The noun supplied is time, according to the dictum of 
AbeiiEzra.^ But the verb supplied by Maurer I itill punish, he 
makes impersonal, it comes or it is come, as we sa}", Is it come to this? 
witlioiit referring to a definite subject. In this obscurity and doubt as to 
the sjiiiax, there is something attractive in the theory of Ewald and 
Enobei who ^ supply notliiiig, but regard the first clause as a series of 
broken and iiTegiilar ejaculations, in which the expression of the thought 
is interrupted by the writer’s feelings.—Common to all these explanations 
IS the general assumption that the words and thoughts of the persons in 
i]tiestion are in ^ some way represented as the cause or the occasion of the 
gathering mentioDed m the other clause. The use of the word tongues as 
an eqiiivaleiifc to nations, has reference to national distinctions springing 
from diversity of language, and is foimded on Gen. x. 5, 20, 31, by""the 
mfliience of which passage and the one before us it became a phrase of 
frequent^ use in Daniel, whose predictions turn so much upon the calling 
ot the (jentiles. (Dan. iii. 4, 7, 31, v. 19). The i^epresentation of this 
lorm 01 speech as an Aramaic idiom by some modern critics is character¬ 
istic of their candour. To see the glory of Jehovah is a phrase repeatedly 
iisecl elsewhere to denote ^ the special manifestation of his presence and 
his power (chaps. xL 4, lix. 19, lx. 2), aud is applied by Ezekiel to the 
display of Ins punitive justice in the sight of all mankind (Ezek. xxxix. 8). 
Goeceiiis refers this papage to the Eefbrmation and the Council of Trent, 
liie Jews understand it of the strokes to be inilieted hereafter on their 
enemies. But as we have seen that the crimes described in the foregoin^^ 
verses are not those of the heathen, but of the apostate Jews, whose deeds 
and thoughts must therefore be intended in the first clause, the explanation 
most Ill haiinonj With this immediate context, as well as with the wdiole 
clritt 01 the prophecy thus far, is that which makes the verse before us 
a distinct prediction of the caUiiig of the Gentiles, both to witness the 
Hifiiction of Gods vengeance on the Jews, and to supply their places 
n his ehimch or chosen people. It is perhaps to the language of this 
himself alludes in Mat. xxiv. 31, (Compare also 

fi B' / ” ^' Y I of 

them suims (oTtscaped ones) to the nations, TarsMsh, Pul, and Lud, 
fhaweisoj the bow, Tubal and Javan, the. distant isles, which have not heard 

2X1 2' 2 Uory among 

fUal' ^ uuderstands a signal, making niK equiva'- 

stusL tans put upon as not sustained by usage; but Maui-er defends it 
as from that of a military standard, which it has in Num. 

L ’erd with Gesenius in determiniin^ 

the sense of the whole phrase from that which it evidently has in Exod! 

, , w ere od is twice sard to have placed Ms signs among the Egyp- 
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r,n4’,- ° plagues as miraeulons eTidences of his 

po,vei. Lxplained by this analogy, the clause before us would appeal- to 
moan, 1 will worli a miracle among thorn or before them.—The Q'Q'^S 

survivors of the judgments previously meii- 
cnV 1 ’ ^nat'ions, of whom some are then parti- 

cularly mentioned. For the sense of T<^rslush, see above, on chap. 

ri * + iiere may be regarded as decisive of the qiiesiion whether it 

ciouotes /S/ie sea. Even the Septiiagint, the oldest authority for that in- 
eiprctation, here retains the Hebrew word ; and Luther, though he still 
ti-ansia.cs it sea, is compelled to avoid a palpable absui-dity by alterino- the 
syn ax so as 'o lead to the nations on the sea, whereas Tarshish is added to 
me general term nations precisely as the other names are added afterwards. 
■ translation of the word is exhibited without disguise 

in tlio Mu[g‘xte ad gentes, in mare, in Afrioam, &c.; so that the sea stands 
• f catalogue of nations.—Pul is identified by Bochart with the 
is,and_PA«/aem the Nile on the frontier of Ethiopia and Egypt; which 
osemus rejects as imj)robable, without proposing any better explanation, 
itzig and Knobel regard it as an orthographical vai'iation or an error of 
toe text lor i ut or Phut, which is elsewhere joined -R-ith Lud (Jer. xlvi. 9, 
xxvii. 10) and repeatedly written in the Septiiagint «>oi3 (Gen. x. 6, 
same form which that version here employs. All agree 
that the name belongs to Africa, like that which follows, and that Lud is the 
mn m oi Gen. x. 3, and Jer. xlvi. 9, elsewhere represented as archers 
(hjzek. xxviL lOj XXX. 5). There is no ground, therefore, for suspecting, with 
Lowth and J. D. Miohaelis, that riEyp is an error of the text for 
MeshecJi, although that name frequently occurs in connection with the fol¬ 
lowing name Ttibal (Gen. x. 2, Exek. xxvii. 13, &c.) as denoting the MoV/o/ 
zai of Herodotus. ^ Javan is the Hebrew name for Greece (Gen. 

, Dan. viii. 21, Zech. .ix. 13), perhaps identical with Jen or Ionia, 
Geseniiis quotes a Schohast on Aristophanes as saying, Tovg''BXX 7 }vag 
The same name essentially exists in Sanscrit. 
Even Henderson, instead of finding here, as might perhaps have been ex¬ 
pected, a specific promise of the future conversion (or reconversion) of tho 
nations specified, aEirnis that they are “ obviously given as a sample.” 
ibis is rendered still more certain by the addition of the general expres¬ 
sion, the remote coasts or islands; for the sense of which see above, on 
chap. xii. 1. It is not without plausibility suggested by Vitringa, that 
some of tlie obscure names here used were selected for the express purpose 
of conveying tlio idea of remote and unknown regions. The restriction of 
the promise to the very places mentioned would be like the proceeding of 
a critic who should argue hereafter from the mention of Greenland, India, 
Africa, and Cejrlon, in Heber’s Missionary Hymn, that the zeal of English 
Protestants extended only to those portions of the heathen world. As this 
inteipretation of the hymn would be forbidden, not only by' the general 
analogy of figurative language and of lyric composition, but by the express 
use of ^such universal phrases as ‘^‘'from pole to pole ” in the very same 
connection, so in this case it is plain that the essential meaning of the 
whole enumeration is that expressed in the following clause : Who have not 
heard my fame and have not seen my glory f Eowth's poor attempt at 
emendation of the text by reading name for fame ( "'W for is not 

only built upon a false assumption of ummried uniformity in the'expression 
0^’ ffiG same idea, but unsupported even by the SejEuagiiit version (oVo/^a), 
which Kochcr has shewn to be a frequent equivalent in that translation for 
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the Hebrew —As to the meaning of tlie whole yerse, or the hatnre^ of 

the event which it predicts, interpreters differ in exact accordance with 
their several hypotheses. Gesenius understands by the sign here promised, 
the extraordinary confluence of Jews from all parts of the world. Hitzig 
agrees with the Eabbins in supposing it to designate a miraculous slaughter 
of the enemies of Zion, which they, however, represent as future, while he 
supposes that the writer expected it to take place at the time of the return 
from Bab^don. According to Henderson, the missionaries to be sent to 
the diflerent parts of the world are Gentiles, who shall have been present 
at, but have not perished in, the great overthrow in Palestine.” All these 
explanations proceed upon the supposition that the pronoun theyn, which 
is twice used in the first clause, must refer to the tongues and nations men¬ 
tioned in the preceding verse, and Henderson speaks of its reference to the 
Jew’S themselves as violent.” But this is only true on the assumption 
that the nineteenth verse describes something subsequent in time to the 
eighteenth, which is not only needless but at variance with the context. 
For with what consistency could the Prophet represent all nations as 
assembled at Jerusalem and then the survivors or escaped among them 
being sent to all the nations ? To say that the first is a figure of speech, 
is only sa^'ing wFat may just as well be said of the other. It the Prophet 
really presents to us in ver. 18 the image of a general assemblage of the 
nations, wm have no right to suppose that in the next verse he has quite 
forgotten it. The only way in wFich these seeming contradictions can be 
x-eeonciled is by assuming wFat is in itself most natural and perfectly agree¬ 
able to usage, namely, that ver. 19 does not describe the progress of events 
beyond the time referred to in ver. 18, but explains in w’hat way the assem¬ 
blage there described is to be brought about. ^‘ I will gather all nationsBy 
what means ? I will send those who escape my judgments to invite them. 
Both verses being then collateral and equally dependent on ver. 17, the 
pronoun them refers to the persons there described, viz. the apostate Jews 
whose excision is the subject of this prophecy. The w'hole may then be 
paraphrased as follows: Such being their character, I will cast them off 
and gather the nations to take their place ; for which end I will send forth 
the survivors of the nation, the elect for whose sake these days shall be 
shortened when all besides them perish, to declare my glory in the regions 
where my name has never yet been heard. Thus understood, the passage 
is exactly descriptive of the preaching of the gospel at the beginning of the 
new^ dispensation. All the first preachers were escaped Jews, plucked as 
brands from the burning, saved from that perverse generation (Acts ii. 40.) 
The sig7i will then denote the whole miraculous display of divine power, in 
bringing the old dispensation to a close and introducing the new, including 
the destruction of the unbelieving Jews on the one hand, and on the other 
all those “signs and wonders, and divers mfracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost” (Heb.ii. 4), wFich Paul calls the “ signs of an apostle” (20or.xii. 12), 
and which Christ himself had promised should follow’- them that believed 
(Mark xvi. 17). All these were signs placed among them, i. e. among the 
Jews, to the greater condemnation of the unbelievers, and to the salvation 
of such as should be saved.—That there will not be hereafter an analogous 
display of divine power in the further execution of this promise, cannot be 
proved, and need not be affirmed; but if there never should bo, it will 
still have had a glorious fulfilment in a series of events, compared with which, 
the restoration of the Jewish people to the land of Canaan is of little moment. 

20. Aniiheij shall bring all your brethren from all mtiom^ an ollatmi to 
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Jehovah^ ivith horses, and with chariot and with liNoro r,r, .7 7 

MAfonoJ Israel Iring tU oblation in a clean vessel to the house S jZll 
The verb at the beginning may be construed either with the messensers 
vei. 19 , or indefinitely as denoting “ men shall bring voiir brethren ” earn' 
valent m Hebrew usage to “ your brethren shall be brought.” Althoucrh 
this last construction IS in perfect agreement with analogy, the other is not 
only unobjectionable but entitled to the preference as much more vraphio 
and expressive. The survivors sent forth to the nations are then deSbed 
'm converts to the true religion as an offering to 

dehovah Then-return for this purpose is described as easy, swift \nd 
even splendid, all the choicest methods of conveyance used in ancimt 
times being here combined to express that idea. As to the sense of 
e particular expressions there is no longer any dispute or doubt and 
a general reierence may be made to the lexicons. Lowth here exhibits 
‘extraordinary lapse of taste and judgment in transforming litters into 
counes, as if this uncouth Persian word which he had found in Theve- 
not, could make the sentence cither more perspicuous or better English 
With equal nght he might have introduced the native or vernacular Same 
ot the peculiar oriental mule, &c. It does not even matter as to the vene 
ral memmg of the verse, whether a ax was a coach, a litter, or a waggon 
since either would suggest the idea of comparatively rapid and convenient 
locomotion. The fin^p w-as the stated vegetable offering of the Mosaic 
ritual. ^ It was commonly composed of flour with oil and incense ; but the 
name, in its widest sense, may bo considered as including fruits and oraia 
in a crude as well as a prepared state. This oblation seems to be selected 
hero as free from the concomitant ideas of cruelty and grossness which 
were inseparable from bloody sacrifices. The at the end cannot be 
giaiiimatically rendered as a past tense, which form Hitzig here adopts 
perhaps in accomnaodatiqn to his theory as to the composition of the pas¬ 
sage during the Babylonish exile. Even in that ease, however, the future 
would be perfectly appropriate, as implving an expected restoration of the 
ancient rites, much 11101 e if we suppose that the verse was written before 
they^had ever been suspended.—The only general exegetical question in 
relation to this verse is whether your hrethren means the scattered Jews or 
the converted Gentiles. Here again, all depends upon a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. Henderson says, that ijour hrethren means the Jews there can be 
no doubt,” in which he is sustained by the Jews themselves, and by Maurer, 
Hitzig, Hendewerk, and Knobel; while the opposite conclusion is con¬ 
sidered equally indubitable, not only by Yitririga, but by Gesenius, Ewald, 
and Umbreit. In answer to the question how the Jews are to be thus 
brought by the nations, when the gathering of the nations is itself to be 
occasioned by the previous gathering of the Jews, he replies that the verse 
regards such Jews as might not yet have reached the land of their 
fiithers,” as if this contingent possible residuum could be described as all 
your hrethren from all nations I How inextricably this one case is impli¬ 
cated in the general question as to the subject and design of the prophecy, 
appears from the fact that those who apply this expression to the Jews con¬ 
tent themselves with citing all the other places in Isaiah where precisely the 
same doubt exists as in the case before us. In favour of the other ex¬ 
planation, Vitringa adduces, and perhaps too strongly urges, Paul’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Gentiles as an oblation w’-hich he, as an officiating priest, offered 
up to God (Rom. xv. 26 ). Although it may be doubted whether Paul 
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there, as Yitringa says, formally explains or eyen quotes this prophecy, his 
obyions allusion to its images and terms shews at least that he considered 
them as hearing such an application, and in the absence of any other gives 
it undoubtedly a clear advantage. Another suggestion of Yitringa, not 
unworthy of attention, is that there may here be special reference to the 
early converts &om the heathen world, considered as the first fruits of the 
spiritual harvest; which agrees well with the wide use of the technical 
term as already stated, and with the frequent application of the figure 
of first fruits to the same subject in the books of the New Testament* 

21. And also of them ivill I take for the priests for the Levites saith Jeho¬ 
vah, Many manuscripts supply and before the second for, and Lowth 
considers it necessary to the sense, and accordingly inserts it. The pecu¬ 
liar form of the common text may be intended to identify the two classes, 
as in point of fact the priests were all without exception Levites. It seems 
at least to be implied that the distinction is in this case of no consequence, 
both names being given lest either should appear to be cxclndcd. The 
only question here is to what the pronoun tJmii refers. The Jews of course 
refuse to understand it of the Gentiles ; and oven Joseph Kimclii, who 
admits this application as required by the context, avoids all inconvenient 
consequences by explaining/or the priests and Levites, to mean for their 
service, aslie-wers ofwoodand drawers of^vater!” Geseiiius, Eosenmidler, 
Maurer, Ewalcl, and Umbreit, do not hesitate to understand the promise of 
the Gentiles, and to see in it an abrogation of the ancient national distinc¬ 
tions, without seeming to remember the directly opposite interpretation put 
by some of themselves upon chap. Ixi. 5, 6. Hitzig and Xnobel, more con- 
wieiit in their exposition, go hack to the ground maintained by Grotius and 
the Bahhins, namely, ila^iofthem means of the scattered Jews, who should 
not be excluded from the honours of the priestly office. But why should 
mere dispersion be considered as disqualifying Levites for the priesthood ? 
Or if the meaning be that the Levitical prerogative should bo abolished, why 
is the promise here restricted to the exiles brought back by the nations ? If 
the Prophet meant to say, all the other tribes shall share the honours of the 
tribe of Levi, he could hardly have expressed it more obscurely than by 
saying, also of them (the restored Jews) will he take for priests and 
Levites.”—Of those who adopt the natural construction which refers of 
them to Gentile converts, some with Cocceius understand this as a promise 
that they shall all be admitted to the spiritual priesthood coinmon to 
believers. But Yitringa objects that the expressions I loill take and cf 
them, both imply selection and discrimination. He therefore refers it to the 
Christian ministry, to which the Gentiles have as free access as Jews. There 
can be no doubt that this office might be so described in a strongly figura¬ 
tive context, where the functions of the ministry were represented in tlie 
same connection as sacerdotal tunctioiis. But the only ofiering licre men¬ 
tioned is the ofiering of the Gentile converts as an oblation to Jffiiovah, and 
the priesthood meant seems therefore to be merely the ministry of tliose by 
whom their conversion was efiected. The most natural interpretation iherc- 
fore seems to be as follows: The mass of the Jewish people w^as to be (jant 
off from all connection with the church; but the elect who should esc,ape 
were to be sent among the nations and to bring them for an ofierirm to Jeho¬ 
vah, as the priests and Levites offered the oblation at Jerusalem. ""But this 
agency was not to be confined to the Jews who were first entrusted wiili it; 
not only of them, but also of the Gentiles themselves, priests and Levites 
should bo chosen to ofier this oblation, L e, to complete the vocation of the 
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Gentiles. Should the context be supposed to require a stUl more general 
meaimig, it may be that the saceldotal mediation of the ancient Israel 
betwmi Jehovah and the other nations, which was symbolized by the 
Lmitical and Aaromc priesthood, was to cease with the necessity^ that 

brought it into being, and to lea^e the divine presence as accessible to one 
race as another. 

22 m the new heavem and the new earth, wMeJi I am maJdng (or 
aUut to make), are ntanding (or ahut to stand) lefore me, saith Jehovah, so 
shall stand your seed and your name. To the reference of the precedinc. 
verse to iho Geritiies it is urged as one objection, that the verse before us 
does not give a reason for the promise so explained; for how could it he 
said that God would put them on a level with the Jews because the name 
and succession of the latter wore to he perpetual ? But this objection rests 
upon the ialse assumption, riimiing tliroiigii the whole interpretation of this 
book, that the^ promise is addressed to Israel as a nation; whereas it is 
addressed to Israel as a church, from which the natural descendants of 
Jacob for the most part have been cut off, and the object of this verse is to 
assure the church that notwithstanding this excision it should still continue 
to exist, not only as a church but as the church, the identical body which 
was clothed in the forms of the old dispensation, and which still survives 
when they are worn out and rejected. The grand error incident to a chain^re 
of dispensations was the very one which has perverted and obscured the 
meaning of tliese prophedes, the error of confounding the two Israels whom 
Paul so carefully distinguishes, and of supposing that the promises given to 
the church when externally idoiitiiied with one race are continued to that 
race even after thcii’ excision from the church. It was to counteract this 
very error that the verse before us was recorded, in which God’s people, 
comprehending a remnant of the natural Is.rael and a vast accession from the 
Gentiles, are assured that God regards them as his own chosen people, not a 
new one, but the same that was of old, and that the very object of the great 
revolution here and elsewhere represented as a new creation was to secure 
their perpetuity and constant recognition as his people. Since then he 
crea.tes new heavens and a new earth for this very purpose, that purpose 
cannot be defeated while these heavens and that earth endure.—The Jews ' 
tlieinseives understand this as a promise that their national pre-eminence shall 
be perpetual, and several of the modern German writers give it the same 
sense in reference to the New Jerusalem or Jewish state after the Baby¬ 
lonish exile. Henderson goes with them in making it a promise to the Jews, 
but stops short at the turning-point, and represents it as ensuring merely that 

they shall never be any more rejected, but shall form one fold with the 
Gentiles under the one Shepherd and Bishop of souls, the Great Messiah.” 
How this assurance affords any ground or reason for the previous declara¬ 
tion, as explained by Henderson, ^Hhat the performance of divine service 
shall not he j-estricted to the tribe of Levi, but shall be the common privileges 
of the whole people,” does not appear, and cannot well be imagined. 

2S. J nd it shall he {oT come to pass) that from new-moon to new-moon 
(or on every new-rnoon), and from sahhath to sahbath (or on every sahhath), 
shall come all flesh to hoto them,selves (or worship) before me, saith Jehovah. 
The form of expression in the ffi’st clause is so idiomatic and peculiar that 
it does not admit of an exact translation, A slavish copy of the original 
would be, ‘‘ from the sufficiency of hew moon in its new moon, and from 
the sufficiency of sabbath in its sabbath.” As to see above, chap, 
xxviii. 19. It often stands where we should say as often as (1 Sam. xviiL 
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80; Kings siv. 28). The antecedent of the pronoun seems to be the 

noun Itself. G-esenius accordingly explains the whole to mean, as often as 
the new moon comes in its new moon,, f. e. its appointed time. (Compare 
iSium. xxvm. 10.) But although the form is so peculiar, there is no doubt 
among modem writers as to the essential meaning, viz., from new moon to 
new moon or at every new moon. The idea of Cocceius that every new 
moon IS Iiere represented as occurring in a new moon, and evei-y sabbath 
m a sabbath, because there is one perpetual new moon and sabbath, shews 
a disposition to convert an idiom into a mystery. The Septuagint and Vul- 
pte read _ there shall be a month from a month, and a sabbath from a sab¬ 
bath, which appears to have no meaning. The other ancient versions are 
equally obscure.—-At these stated periods of public worship under the old 
economy (those of most frequent reeurrenee being specified) all flesh shall 
come up to leorsJup before me. According to the Jewish doctrine, this can 
only mean miist come up to Jerusalem,” and the Septuagint actually has 
the name. Against this restriction Henderson protests. as it is absoliitelv 
impossible that all should bo able to repair thither.” Yet L hL 2te S 
the next veise he observes that “the scene is laid in the environs of Jeru¬ 
salem ; and he makes no attempt to indicate a change of suhiect in the 
verbs, or an imerruption of the regular construction. Bv combinin-^ his 
two comments, therefore, we obtain the sense, that “ from month to month 
and from sabbath to sabbath all flesh shall come to worship before God^ • 
wherever they may be, in all parts of the earth, and shall go out into the 
environs of Jerusalem and see, &c. If it be possible in any case to reason 
from the context It would sceni plain here, that as the scene hi the last 
veise is laid in the environs of Jerusalem it must be laid there in the one 
before it; as the same sentence is continued through both verses and the 
subject of tue verbs in the contiguous clauses are confessedly identical 
On our hypothesis there is no more need of excluding Jerusalem from ott 
verse than the other since the Prophet, in accordance S hTs constan 
practice, speaks oi the emancipated church in language borrowed from £ 
sta.e of bondage; and that this form of expression is a natural one, may be 

perpetuated in the common par¬ 
lance of the church and of religion, the Jerusalem or Zion of our praLrs 
^d hymns being perfectly identical with that of the prophecy before u7 
1 bus understood, the verse is a prediction of the general diffusion of the' 
tree religion, with its stated observances and solemn forms. 

the om-oases of the men who 
'An f }°^ /roM tne, for their worm shall not die and their lire 

shill nut he quenched, and they shall he an horror to all flesh Tho A+ 
verbniay he construed as it is by Ewald indefinitely, “Ihev i^Ln” 
without defining them; hut m so vivid a description it is certainly more 
natural to give the verbs a definite subject, and especially the one tfoit Irid 
been preiuously introduced, viz. the worshinners assembler! fi'n u ^ ^ 

to do homage at Jerusalem The L,in f assembled from all nations 

slight variation) fo Dan 'rfi 9 Tb ’ o ' T ^ 

derived it fipm .4n, and to ha’ve'''aiveI^H versions seem to have 

The Septuagint has simply I’n but the TMOTm°anTvnl°^'/^^°^^^l®‘ 

make the word a compound froin HKT ond oc ib seem to 

shall be judged in GeCna frthJLTL ^b 

and the latter emit usque ad sat'ietatem visionis. ’ Thrm^donrir^^’” 
graphers refer it to an’Arabic root expressive of rermlclt. l^ieo- 
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been greatly weakened and obseiired bv s* 

the context as a kind of moral arBlicafi,^, nrJ ^ severing it from 
well warning to the mdeT All f^^e- 

complete effect becanse directly and primarily'if k Jn frr'^ ® f “if® 

|.tafs?£=SS™3rS 

Jews, and their believing brethren forming one great mass with the 
mg Gentiles, is continued to the end, and presented for the last time in 
thesetwo concluding verses, where the whole is condeLed in o a siLle 
vivid spectacle, of which the central figui-e is Jerusalem and T+l wtn!, 1 
dividing line between the two contrasted objects Within is the tmo T ^ 
without the false. Within, a great congrelation, Tvfn » all L^’ 

fhMr^^ orkT the natural 

children of the kingdom are east out (Matt. viii. 12). The end of the 

former IS left to be imagined or inferred from other proiheeies S that of 

the latter is described or suggested in a way mom terrible b a? af 

S'Sm of Hinnoi under the viy hr^w of 

Zion and Moriah, where the children were once sacrificed to Mdoch and 

iffinairr' T“ aposSe isrTel 

7 “0 longer hrag but committed to the flamL of Tophet. 

0 render our conception inore intense the worm is added to the flame^and 

may not be forgotten even m this closing scene, the men within the walls 

may be seen by the light of those funereal fires coming forth and gazing on 
ghastly scene, uot mth delight as some interpreters pretend, but as^the 
text expressly says, with horror. The Hebrew phrase here used means to 
emotion, that of pleasure which is commonly suggested 
by the context being here excluded, not by inference or implication merely, 
but by positive assertion. The whim of Grotins that the verse describes t£ 
unburied bodies of the enemies slaughtered by the Maccabees, and the pro¬ 
tracted conflagration of their dwelhngs, needs as little refutation as^the 
Jewish dream that what is here described is the destraction of the enemies 
ot Israel hereafter. In its primary meaning, it is a prophecy of ruin to 

nSfHebrew phrasfe here 
used (3 Q IS specially appropriate. But as the safety of the chosen 

remnant was to be partaken by all other true believers, so the ruin of the 
unbelieving Jew is to be shared by every other unbeliever.—Thus the 
verse becomes descriptive of the final doom of the ungodly, without any 
deviation from its proper sense, or any supposition of a mere allusion or ■ 
accommodation m the use of the same figures by our Lord himself in 
reference to future torments. AU that is requisite to reconcile and even to 
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identify tlie two descriptions is tlie consideration that tlie state of ruin 
here described is final and continuous, howoTer it may be divided, in the 
case of individuals, between the present life and that which is to come. 
Hell is of both worlds, so that in the same essential, sense although in 
different degrees, it may be said both of him who is still living^but accursed, 
and of him who perished centuries ago, that his worm dieth not and his 
fire is not quenched. • 


END OF VOL. II. 
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« We hail the re.pahlication of Dr Alexander’s work on the Psalms, a work well known to biblical 
students, and acknowledged to be of the highest ralue, but which hitherto has been scarce and expen- 

«It IS founded on, and, as the author tells us, owes its origin to Hengstenberg’s Commentary—perhaps 
the most valuable contribution of modern times to the exposition of the Psalms ... But while 
J)r Alexander professes his great obligation to Ilengstenberg, drawing, as he says, more from him than 
from any other source, it is not to be supposed that he is his slavish follower. He has exercised his 
own independent judgment both in the translation and the interpretation, and the result, as might 
have been expected from his great learning and judiciousness, is a valuble addition to the exegetical 
literature of the Psalter. ... We have only to add, that the publishers of this work have laid 
bhbhcal students under a deep obligation, and to express a hope that they will see their way to re-issue 
our authors work on Isaiah, not now easily had.”— Rmim. 


“ An able exegetical work on the Psalms, which originallyappeared in the United States aboutfourteen 
years ago. The author, the late Dr Alexander of Princeton, was famed for his scholarship, and beloved 
for his personal worth . . . His commentaries on Isaiah, Matthew, Mark, and Acts, are well 
known and valued in this country. The volume before us is not inferior to any of them'; whether 
viewed as to its spirit, its scholarship, or the views which are enunciated, it will be found fully to sus¬ 
tain the high reputation of its author. , 

«The work has tojvery^neatly printed, and the price renders it much more accessible than for¬ 
merly in therThreemihrne form.‘‘W Students And ministers it will 6e welcomed 
Herald, , . 

\ t ,v ^ ** ■ ' 

. « wfien a work so well known to' students as ' Alexander on the Psalms’ is noticed in our pages it 
wouldd)e superiiWus to dwell^upon-its very high merits. In some respects we regard this volume as 
more#luable even than Hengstenh|r|; it throws a flood of light upon many passag^Mn thisimpor- 
tant of the word of God. So much is this the case, that no minister shouldentfer upon th^xposi- 
tionof the Psalms of fi'atid, without having Dr Alexander’s commentary beside him for Jnstant 
reference.”—i2. P. ifneran'we. , ... 

" In such a peculiarly critical Work there is little prominence given to the purely dtevotional; never¬ 
theless, the presence of that elemeftt, if not seen, is felt, and the volume goes far to supply what has 
hitherto been a great desideratum in our language—a really good book on the Psalms. The work 
should be in the library of every scholar, and on the’l&ile of every expositor of the Word of God—we 
might even add, in the closet of every Christian ; for the many allusions which it contains to the original 
language, are not of such a character as to repel the merely English reader, but may be passed over by 
him, while yet he loses nothing of the result at which the author arrives.”_ Albion. 

"Dr Alexander has given us a readable, sensible book, in which one finds nothing to staggerer 
amaze him. Pew names stand higher among trans-Atlantic theologians than that of the author • and 
though this work is too little original to add to his fame, yet we know no one he has produced more 
fitted to be useful ."—Morning Journal. 

" We believe that those who have held Dr Alexander’s Isaiah in estimation, will think highly also 
of the present work, and that it will never be consulted by them without advantage. It will be found 
to bring out the meaning in each clause, and to refer all the clauses distinctly to the theme or idea of 
the composition, far more ably than any other English work*’’-~*Yonoon/om^si 
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